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Chronicle of Events 

July 1940 

Tho chief itoin of interest of the month was provided by tlio 
session of tho All-India Congress Committee at Poona which supported 
the resolution of the Working Committee at Delhi, calling for a 
declaration of coinphito independence for India. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasahha, and Mr. 
M. S. Anoy, leader of tlie Congress Nationalists in the Central Assembly, 
were invited to meet tho Viceroy. 

A scheme costing seven crores of rupees vras undertaken for 
expansion of factories and increase in tho output of munitions in India. 

Tho OovcLTior of the French Colonies declared the intention of 
tho Frencdi to stand by Groat Britain. 

Sj. Subhas Bose, with a few of his followers, was arrested under 
tho Defence of India Act in connection with his campaign for tho 
removal of tlio Holwoll Monument in Calcutta. 

Tho Congress Working Committee published a resolution dealing 
with its futiiro internal p)licy. It demanded from Britain “an unequi¬ 
vocal declaration according complete independence to India” and as an 
immediate oarnost the formation of the provisional national government 
at tho centre. Sucli moasuros would enable Congress “to throw its 
full weight into tho organization of India’s defence.” 

Disagreeing with tho attitude taken by the Working? Committee 
and adopting tho oxtroino Gandhian position, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 
resigned from tho Working CoinmiUoo 

Attempts woro made to adjourn tho Bengal Assembly, tho first 
took tho form of a protest against the arrest of Sj. Subhas Bose. 
Tho Government issued an order banning tho publication of news about 
tho agitation. 

The Punjab Assembly hold a secret session, the first ever held 
by an Indian legislature, to discuss subversive movements in the Province. 
Sir Sikander Hyat Khan spoke about the activities of Communists 
in the Punjab. 

To deal with tho shortage of rupee coin, the Government of India 
issued one rupee notes. The Government also issued an Ordinance 
providing for compulsory service, military and civilian, for European 
British subjects. 

Tho Bengal Government declared that the Holwell Monument was 
to be removed. 

Ist. A scheme costing Ks. 7 crores for the expansion of factories was undertaken 
by the Government of India, in addition to the expansion of production in 
ordnance factories. Under the scheme every factory would be expanded in order 
to increase its potential production and to permit it to undertake the manufacture 
of the most modern types of weapons and munitions. 

A full Bench of the Bombay High Court consisting of the Chief Justice and 
Justices N. J. Wadia, K. V. Vassoodeb and K. 0. Sen, delivered judgment holding 
that the notification issued under the Governor’s Act enforcing total prohibition 
in Bombay as invalid. The Court expressed the opinion that the enforcement 
of total Prohibition entrenched upon an Item of the Federal List. 

1 
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Bir Mirza Ismail, Dcwan of Mysore, declaring: open of the extension of the 
National Jli^li School at Bangalore, observed : “t ho))e that in your work with 
your pupils, particularly in the classes in Civics and in your informal talks 
with them outside the class room, you will bring homo to the young minds 
the supreme inijiortance of respect for law and order, within the ample orbit 
of which all possible scope is given for expression of individuality and for 
sustained ellbrt for the improvement of the social and political conditions of the 
Community.” 

In a resolution adopted by the Standing Committee of All-India States Peoples 
Conference, which concluded its sittings in Bombay, under the presidency of 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Rulers of the various Indian states w'ere urged to grant 
comfdete responsilde government to their subjects. 

Khwaja Bir Nazimuddin, Horne Minister, Bengal made an appeal to resnonsible 
organizations in the province not to do anything which was likely to lead to the 
creation of a situation of lawlessness. 

In the Mysore Legislative Council, when the voting on the demand under 
“General Administration” was discussed, several members expressed themselves 
strongly against the Mysore Congress and its policy. 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras, adtlressing a public meeting at the 
Government College Hall, Coimbatore, rcferi-ed to the coustitiitional position and 
said : “I want to emphasise the fact that the coirstitutional position of India is 
of paramount importarree and that a settlement must be reached satisfactory to all 
concerned at the earliest ]K)saible date.” 

His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallett presided over the inaugural meeting of the 
Provincial War Committee at Government House. Lucknow. 

2nd. Bj. Bul)has Chandra Bose was arrested at his Calcutta residence on Elgin 
Road. Bj. Bose nominated Bardar Sardul Bingh Caveeshcr as the president of 
the All-India Forward Bloc. 

H. E. Bir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, described BengaPs war efforts, 
when replying to addresses of welcome presented to His Excellency by the Kji.st 
Bengal Landholders’ Association and the Dacca Peojde’s Association at I)acca. 
His Excellency said inter alia : “I have in recent weeks had amule evidence of 
the feeling among all classes in Bengal that our war dfurt shoulu be intensified 
and made more ctToctive.” 

Adminil Fitzherbert, Flag Officer commanding Royal Indian Navy, in the 
course of a broadcast talk from the Bombay statioirof the All-India Radio, 
observed : “It is satisfactory to realise that India has made a start and has a 
navy of her own. But it is a small navy as yet and if India has to provide for 
her own naval security, both upon the high seas and around her coast, much 
more will have to be done.” 

The Council of Rulers of the Eastern States Agency, at their second session 
held at Tri[)ura flouse, Calcutta, expressed the ojuuloii : “As the destiny ot 
India is indissolubly linked up with that of Great Britain, it is the solemn duty 
of everyone to render all possible assistance to the British Em])ire at the present 
critical juncture by organizing the man-power of the country and by financially 
contributing to the success of the war.”-11. IT. the Maliaraja of Tripura 
presided. Fourteen Rulers and twenty-five Dewans were present. 

3rtb A meeting of the Congress Central Exeiuitive began at Birla House, New 
Delhi, under the presidency of Maulana Abul Kalnm Azad. -I'hc following among 
others were ])re8ent. Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru, Mrs. Barojini Naidn, Acharya Kiii)alani, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari. 
Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai, Beth Jamnalal Bajaj, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan Pandit 
Govind Ballabh Pant, Mr. Bhankar Rao Deo, Dr. Ihofulla Chandra Ghose Mr 
Asaf Ali, Dr. Byed Mahmud, Dr. Pattahhi Bitararaaya and Mr. Achut Patwardhan! 
Mahatma Gandhi also attended by special invitation, and explained to the 
Committee what transpired at the interview with His Excellency the Viceroy in 
Bimla. A general discussion followed. 

The Batyagraha for the removal of the Holwell Monument in the vicinity of 
the Bengal Secretariat building in Dnlhousie Bquare commenced in Calcutta. Mr. 
Nirmal Singh, a prominent member of the Provincial Forward Bloc, and tlirce 
others, composing the first batch of Satyagrahis were arrested as they were 
approaching the Monument. 

under the auspices of the Bcrajuddowla Anniversary Committee, a public 
meeting was held at the Town Hall, Calcutta, to pay homage to the memory of 
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Nawah Scrajuddowla : both Hindus and Moslems were prcscnt.—Bycd 

Badrudduza, m.l.a., presided. 

4th The Congress Working Committee in New Delhi, had two meetings, one in 
the morning and the second in the afternoon.—l^audit Malaviya was present at 
the afternoon meeting. 

Manlana Al)ul Kalam Azad, Congress President, interviewed by a Press 
correspondent said : "We arc yet in the midst of general discussion, both 
regarding the political situation and the Viceroy’s ])ropo8al8 to (Tandhiji, Ihe 
stage has not yet reached when a detusion could be taken. I had talks with 
Pandit Malaviya this morning and at 6 P.M. I invited him to attend the 
Working Committee meeting. He came and addressed us for half an hour. We 
meet again tomorrow when we hope to conclude the discussions.” 

H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, (lovernor of Madras addressing a public meeting at 
Vellore, made a fervent n])peal to the people to increase their war ellort. He 
said : “If the war is lost, tlie constitutional problem of India will be treated as 
in other countries and colonics under German domination. There is no softness 
or humanity about the German nation. Five times during the last 150 years, 
the German nation rose as Hitler has now. One would get nothing from 
Germany except the whip, slavery and starvation.” 

.'Hh. Two meetings of the Congress Working Committee were held in New Delhi, 
one in the morning and the second in the afternoon.—Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya w’as again present by special invitation at the afternoon sitting of the 
Committee. 

H. E. the Viceroy granted an interview to Mr. Savarkar, President of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha. The interview lasted nearly hours. 

At a meeting of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee held in Bombay, a 
resolution remonstrating against the attitude of the Bombay Government with 
regard to Prohibition was adopted. 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar had an interview with 11. E. the Viceroy at Simla, 
lasting nearly an hour and a half. 

6th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijnn^ nnder the caption, “Borne Vital 
Problems” ; ‘ H. E. the Viceroy is again conferring with leaders of parties. I 
was invited, but not as a party leader or a leader at all. 1 was invited as a 
friend to help him, if I could, to come to a definite conclusion, esj^ecially to 
interpret the Congress mind to him. It is better, in the light of what is 
happening (and things will presently move with lightening velocity), to consider 
some of the questions that will demand quick decision.’* He also discussed as to 
what should be the Congress attitude towards Dominion Blatus, the enlargement 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and provisioiis for internal disorder and 
external invasion.^ 

The Congress Working Committee w’as unable to conclude its deliberations, 
even though according to the President, Mauluua Abu I Kalam Azad, every effort 
was made to do so. 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, who was granted an interview by H. E. the Viceroy, 
left Bimla. 

Dr. B. B. Moonje, in a Press statement observed : “The Secretary of State 
having already announced in the clearest language that the goal of British policy 
in India is its free and equal partnership in the Commonwealth, the only hurdle 
that now remains is the active cleavage of opinion between the Hindus and 
Moslems.” 

H. E. Sir Arthur Iloj^e, Governor of Madras, addressing a public meeting in 
Madras emphasized the gravity of the war situation and ai>pealed to all to unite 
and help Britain to win tlie war. 

7th. The emergency meeting of the Congress Working Committee concluded in 
New Delhi after a five-day session during which the members considered the 
proposals made by H. E. the Viceroy to Mahatma Gandlii at Bimla. 

A resolution was unanimously passed stating that Britain should immediately 
make “an equivocal declaration according complete independence to India, and 
that as an immeiliatc step in giving effect to it a provisional National Government 
should be constituted at the centre.” Further this National Government should 
be such ‘‘as to command the eonfidciiee of all the elected elements in the 
Central liegiBlaturo and secure the cloBcst co-operation of the responsible 
Governinciits in the provinces.” 
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The CongrcsB Working; Coramitteo deputed Mr. Rhnlahhai Deflai and Mr. 
Asaf All to vifiit Waziristan to cBtablish contact witli the VVaziris and Btiidy 
problems arising out of tribal raids. 

Sir Sikandcr Hyat Khan, the run jab rromicr, visited the Congress leaders 
in New Delhi. Mr. Fazlul Hnq, rreniier of Rcngal, joined in an informal talk 
of the communal problem. 

The question as to what action the Congress should lake in case the Rombay 
Government did not decide to continue the Prohibilion policy was under the 
consideration of the Rombay Provincial Congress Committee. A letter in this 
connexion asking advice was dcB]>aichcd to tlie Working (k^nimitlee. 

Dr. C. R. Reddi, Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University, laid the founda¬ 
tion stone of the new buildings for the Raja Rungyyapi*a Rao College at Rezwada. 
8lh. Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, the Frontier Congress leader, tendered his resig- 
nation of membership of the Congress Working Committee before his departure 
from New Delhi for Peshawar. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, addressing; a meeting' 
in New Delhi, spoke on the Working Committee’s resolution demanding comi'lete 
independence for India. He referred to the meeting of the Workii»g 
Committee and said that the Gandhi-Vic.eroy talks at Simla was only one of the 
several items that came up for disenssion. He pointed out that the resolution 
])a88ed by the Committee at its last meeting in AVardha put the Congress 
]>oRition in clear and unequivocal terms. 

8ir Bikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the^ Punjab, returned to Lahore after 
meeting Mahatma Gandhi and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad at J*elbi. 

Mr. M. A. clirinah, President of the All-India Moslem League, in an interview 
in Rombay, said that he was still unable to discuss any aspect of the political 
situation. 

Referring to the meeting between the Punjab and Rcngnl Prendiers and 
Congress leaders at Delhi, Mr. Jinnah said that the two ITemiors bad no 
authority to discuss or come to any adjustment over the heads of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Moslem League. He had not given ]'crmission to 
either of them to carry on negotiations for a Hindu-Moslem setlleraent. 

Mr. V. D. Havarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, returned to Rombay 
after his interview with 11. E. the Viceroy at vSimla, 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement issued from Wardha observed : '‘The Rrifish 
Government have to make their choice. Independence they cannot withliold 
unless their wisdom is as much blurred as Rajaji claims that mine is. If 
independence is recognized, the acceptance of the other part of the resolution 
follows as a matter of course. 

Mr. vS. Batyamurti, Mayor of Madras, speaking at a public meeting at ^Tichino- 
poly asked the Rritish Government to declare Huiia free and ns an earnest of 
tliat declaration introduce popular Government in tlie Centre immediately when 
the Government would exert its moral influence on the country and help the 
Rritish to win the war. 

9tli. Mr. M. A. .Tinnah, commenting of the Congress Working Committee’s 
resolution passed at Delhi, in a Press interview in Rombay, said : “Mr. Gandhi 
came to Simla to dictate and not to negotiate and so is the Congress attitude 
ns is demonstrated by the Delhi resolution.” 

“Their demand for a so-called national government indicated in the resolution 
means a Congress Raj. The word “national” has been flagrantly abused. A 
nation does not exist in India any more than in Enroi)e or America. If their 
demand is met it will mean a Hindu majority government—a permanent Hindu 
majority government—a position which will never be accepted by Moslems. 

“The Moslem League now firmly stands convinced that the only solution is a 
division of India as laid down by the Moslem League at Lahore.” 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, commenting on the Congress Working Conunittoe’s 
resolution, said that the suggestion contained in the Congress Working Commit¬ 
tee’s resolution to form a National Government as an immediate 8te]> was less 
progressive than the Mahasabha’s demand that India should be granted I)omi- 
11 ion Hiatus immediately on the cessation of the war. He also objected to the 
formation of any national government, if it was to be formed from among 
the members of the Central Assembly. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing a public meeting at Delhi said that the 
Congress resolution on war which was reaflirmed at the Ramgarh Congress 
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tttill stood. He maintained that there was nothing inconsistent in the resolution 
adopted by the Working Committee and the Ramgarh resolution. The Congress 
still adhered to the demand for a constituent assembly to frame India’s consti¬ 
tution. However, since it would take a long time to sumnmn such an assembly 
the Working Committee had, as an immediate step to meet emergency conditions, 
demanded the formation of a provisional National Government at the Centre 
us a transitory measure. 

lOlli. In observance of the All-India Subhas Day, a meeting was held in Calcutta, 
under the presidentship of Maulavi Asadidoullah Bairaji. 

One hundred and four Batyagrahis were arrested since the commencement 
of the movement for the removal of the llolwell Monument on July J. 

11th. Mr. C. Rajagonalachariar, interviewed by the Assocititcd rress correspondent 
regarding the Dclni resolution of the Congress Working (kmnnittec said : “The 
war has lost its aggressive character. The defence of India is now an integral 
])art of the defence of Hritain, This is the key to understand the resolution 
of the Congress Working Committee.” 

Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad, Congress President, addressing a rally of Congress 
volunteers of the Nainital district at Nainital, made an apttcal to adhere to the 
principles of non-violence and discipline. 

Staunch adherence to the Rritish cause was expressed at a meeting of the 
staff and employees of the Tikari Amawun Knj held at Ganga Mahal, Gaya,— 
Raja Bahadur Harihar Prasad Singh, o. u. K., presided. 

Master lara Singh, President of the Bhiromani Gnrdwara I’rahandhak 
(kunmittce, in a Press interview at Peshawar, observed : “For the first time, 
the Congress has emerged from the world of thcoreti(‘al dogmas and has taken 
a practical policy.” 

The central ollice of the All-India Independent Muslims’ Conference, in the 
course of a statement from New Delhi, said that the resolution of the Congress 
Working Committee on the establishment of a National Government should 
be welcomed by all ])arties concerned and by Nationalist Muslims as a definite 
step towards realism. 

12lh. A Bengal Government Press Note stated that the National Service (Tcclinical 
J’crsonnel) Ordinance BMO, which was published in a Gazette of India Extra¬ 
ordinary on June 29 and thereupon came into force, would be administered in 
Bengal by a National Bervice Labour Tribunal, 

The report of the Bcloct Committee on the Bengal Agricultural Produce 
Markets Bill, 1939, with notes of dissent from 13 members and the chairman 
of the Committee , Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture and Iinlus- 
tries, Bengal, was published, 

13th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harija?!, under the caption, “A cry in the 
wilderness” :—“It is clear that this non-violence is not the non-violence of the 
weak. It does not give one the joy of jail-going. One can have that joy and 
also cover thereby the ill will one harbours in his breast against the 
(Government. One can also non-co-operatc wdth the Government. But where 
swords, lathis, knives and stones are freely used, what is a man to do single 
handed I Is it possible for one to receive these deadly blows with illwill in 
one’jj heart? It is clear that it is impossible to do so, unless one is 
saturated with charity.” 

14th. The Bombay Government issued a statement outlining the procedure which 
would be adopted in the prohibition areas following the Bombay High Court’s 
judgment that the notification issued in July 1939, under the Akhnri Act 
prohibiting the possession of intoxicants in Bombay city was not validated by 
the Governor’s Act. 

Mons. C. F. Baron, Administrator of Chandernagoro. made a call to free 
Frenchmen to be true to the Tricolour and the traditions of the Kepnblit? and to 
continue the struggle against barbarism side by side with the British. M. 
Barron was speaking at a reception which formed part of the fourteenth of July 
celebrations. Among the guests present was Major-General Heydeman, m. c., 
from Fort William, Calcutta. 

In observance of the 151st. anniversary of the French Revolution, a public 
meeting was held in Calcutta, under the auspices of the Bengal I’roviiiciid 
League of Radical Congressmen, Prof. Humayun Kabir presiding. 

The Ambur Muslim Conference in the presence of' a large gathering of 
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Muslims under the presidentship of Mr. ITnji Abdus 8attar Hnji Ishaq Seth, 
M. lu A., Khan Bahadur Navvab Siddique Ali Khan, m. l. a. (Central) of 
the Central l^rovinccs, decdared the Conference open. The Conference welcomed 
the decision of the VVorkinj>: Committee of the All-India Muslim Lcaf^iie, 
re^ardinjj; the participation of the Leapiuo in War Committee and expressing- 
their resentment at the action of some members, who went against the decision. 

A meeting of the Mayor, Dcjaity Mayor, ex-rresidents, ox-Mayors and ex- 
Deputy Mayors of the Corporation of Madras was held in Madras. 

The Teshawar District Congress Committee at its meeting held at reshawar, 
resolved unanimously to request the Indian National Congress not to negotiate 
with Mr. Jiiinah or with his League till ho made amends for the “insulting 
and arrogant attitude displayed by his reply to Maulana Abul Ivalam Azad.” 

Dr. ]\ Vara<larajulu Naidu, rrcsident, Tamil Nadu ITovincial Hindu 
Mahasabha, and Ceneral Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasablui 
(3onfcrenc,c wrote “The 22nd session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
conference is to be held this year in Tamil Nadu and this is tla^ first All- 
India Hindu Conference to be held in 8outh India after t!ic fall of Vijoyanagore 
Empire and every effort is to be made to make this conference a great and 
lasting success.” 

The question of the formation of a Coalition Ministry in Orissa, was considered 
at a meeting of the Nationalist Party ( at Cuttack) in the liegislativc Assembly 
when the i)olitical situation was reviewtkl. 

15tli. In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the first secret session in the history 
of Indian IjCgislntures commenced when the Assembly by 01 votes to 4S accepted 
the motion of 8ir Sikander llyat Khan, Premier that the proceedings of tlie 
day be held in camera. 

In the Bengal J^egislative Assembly, the Covernment attitude on the question 
of the removal of the Holwcll Monument was defined by Mr. A. K. Fnzlul Hiui, 
the Premier, during the debate on an adjournment motion relating to the arrest 
of 8j. 8ublias Chandra Bose. The motion was defeated by 110 votes to 7S. 
The Premier said that the only thing that was standing in the way of 
satisfactory solution of the problem was the 8atyagraha movement that had been 
stiirtcd and w’as being persisted in. If the movement was given up he had no 
doubt that the (lovcrnment would within a reasonable time come to a decision 
which, he hoy^cd, w'onld be satistaetory to all concerned. 

Haidar Utar Hingh, member of the Working Committee of the Punjab 
Provincial Congress Committee, who was stabbed by a Moslem in Oujrauvvala, 
died of his injuries in hospital at Lahore. 

A Press Communique issued by the (lovernment of India, said, “Information 
regarding the whereabouts of Indians in the United Kingdom may he obtained 
by a reference to the High Commissioner’s oflice,” 

Kith. The Bengal Legislaiive Assembly considered certain modifications suggested 
by Dr. Nalinaksha Hanyal and some other members to the nmendmeut 
recommended by the joint conference of repreHentati\es of the Assembly and 
the Legislative Council, which had been apiiointcd to consider the Bengal 
Motor Vehicle Rules, 1940 framed by the Governraeiit under the Indian Motor 
Vehicles Act, BKIl). 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal gave his assent to the Bengal Money¬ 
lenders’ Bill which was passed by the Bengal Legislative Assembly and Council. 

Pandit Godavaris Misra and Raja Bahadur of Khalikoto saw H. E. the 
Governor of Orissa at Cuttack. 

At a special meeting of the Indian ,Tute Mills Assocuation held in Calcutta, 
it was unanimously decided that the working hours of Indian Jute Mills were 
to he reduced by 9 hours a week from August 19, 

The Secretary, All-l’unjab Muslim Students’ Federation, in a y)rcBS statement 
from Lahore, said: “Mr. Jinnah’s reply to Maulana Azad’s telegram has come 
as a great shock to the Muslim students of the Punjab. It is an undignified 
outburst to Maiilana’s simple and constitutional enquiry.” 

17lb. A communique issued by the Secretary of the Governor of Orissa stated : 
‘The Governor of Orissa had eoversation with Padit Godavaris Misra and the 
Raja Bahadur of Khalikotc last evening on the question of the y» 0 R 8 ibility of 
fornfmg a Coalition Ministry in Orissa. "J'hc coiiversations will he continued.” 

Mr. llassaram Pamnaiii, M. l. a., a Congress member reyn'esentiug Sukkur 
district, was shot dead while driving from Rorhi station to the town. 
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In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bengal Co-operative Societies Rill, 
1938, which was introduced by Mr. MukiiiKla Bchary MuIIick, Minister for 
Co-operative Credit and Rural Indebtedness, came ui) for c.oiiHidcration. 3’he 
day^s ])roi*cedings were devoted to the consideration of a OongiM^ss amendment 
for the recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee. The amendment 
was defeated by 93 to 48 voles. 

A joint statement issued at Balasore over the signature of Mr. Nidhi Das, 
M. L. A., said : “The conduct of some members of ilie Orissa Assembly, if 
the press report be true, in joining the Opposition to form a (Coalition 
(Tovernment at the present juncture is highly rcprehensii)le and unpatriotic and 
as such will deserve severe condemnation.’^ 

Bandit .Tawharlal Nehru in an article in the Natiovnl Herald under the 
cai>tion “What of us”, wrote : “We are entirely opi^osed to Nazism and we think it 
would be a tragedy if Nazi Cermany dominated the world but we are sick of 
being imposed upon by British Imperialism. 

Mr. B. J. Kher, ex-J’rcmicr of Bombay, in a statement to the Press expressed 
the opinion that the Prohibition was a boon to the p(.>ople of Bombay, that any 
attempt at abandoning Prohibition would be a ])ublic calamity and tliat the 
duty of the people at this stage was to set their face sternly against the action 
of the Government till Prohibition was restored in its complete form. 

18tli. The Bengal Assembly rejected by lib to 74 votes the adjournment 
motion moved by Mi. Jahdnddin Jlashemy (Krishnk Proja Party in djc Oppo¬ 
sition) to disi’UHS the Government Order banning the juiblii-ation of news of 
arrests etc. in connexion with the Hohvell Monument agitation. 

Mr. Lalcliand Navalrai, M.L.A. (Centra!) in the course ot a telegram to the 
Viceroy made an a[)}>eal to 11. E. the Viceroy to intervene and direct tlic Sind 
Government to assume special responsibility for the maintenance of law and 
order in t'ind. 

Mr. C. Jlajagopalachari, explaining the dilfcrence between Mahatma Gandai 
and the Congress Working Committee in the matter of the e,xtension of non¬ 
violence to the lield of national self-defence observed in Madra.s.s : “The exten¬ 
sion of non-violcneo for the first time and immediately to ilie held of national 
defenee, whetlua' for internal jtcace or against external aggrehsion. was not a 
responsibility which the Working Comraittec of the Congress felt they were 
equal to the task of undertaking.” 

Sir Curiimbhoy Ibrahim in a statement on the exchange of telegrams between 
Maiilana Abul Kalain Azad and Mr. M. A. .linnah blamed the Congress for 
not having ‘‘worked sincerely” towards the solution of the Hindu blission 
lU'oblera. JIc further stated that the Oongrcss-miiidcd Moslems could neither 
represent their community nor the Congress. 

Mr. S. {Satyamnrti, opening the 'I'aluk Political Conference at Dliarampnram, 
said : ‘Tt was deplorable that while Mahatma Gandhi was willing to render 
all help, Britain did not care to avail herself of it.” 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, speaking at 'I'ainburam, said that there had bcee no 
rupture between the Congress High Command and Mahatma Gandhi. 

19lh. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel addressing a meeting at Abmedabad declared : 
“Nobody should imagine that there is any split in the Congress Working 
Committee or that the Congress Working Committee is going to be separated 
from Mr. Gandhi. Nothing can separate us.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the sharp cleavage of opinion existing 
among Hindus and Moslems in regard to the constitution of India found 
expression on a resolution sponsored by Mr. Muqbul Husain (Krishak Proja- 
Tippera N. F.) which asked the Government of Bengal to convey to the proper 
authorities that the future constitution of India should be framed by a consti¬ 
tuent assembly ‘‘elected on the basis of adult franchise wdth safeguards for the 
l>rotection of the rights and interests of Moslems to be determined solely by 
the Moslem members of such assembly.” It also provided “that the rejUTscii- 
tatives of other communities or any foreign power will have no right to interfere 
with their decision.” 

With a view to economizing available supplies of newsprint the Indian and 
Eastern News-paper Bociety recommendea regional agreements between news¬ 
papers regulating the size and price of uewstmpers. 

Mr. M. C. Ummar Kunhi, General Secretary of the Kerala Azad Muslim 
Association, in the course of a statement strongly criticised the language used 
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by Mr. M. A. Jiniuih, Prcsideat of the Moslem League, in his reply to Manlana 
Abnl Kalam Azad, the rresident of the Congress. 

Mr. Ai)dui* Rahman Siddiqui, Mayor of Caleutta and a former member of 
the All-India Muslim League Working Committee, in the course of a statement 
to the press in support of the stancl taken up by Mr. .Tinnah in his telegram 
to Manlana Azad, Congress Rresident, said : “There is no room whatsoever 
for a difference of oi)inion regarding the correctness of attitude adopted by the 
Ijcague Rresident.’’ 

20th. The Delhi Resolution of the Congress Working Committee was discussed for 
over three hours, at a meeting of the Gujrat Provincial Congress Committee 
at which Sardar J’ubd presided. Although no formal resolution was passed, 
the s(‘nsc of the mci ting was overwhelmingly in favour of the resolution of the 
Working Committee. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Hnrijan, under the ca]Uion ‘ Travancore” : 
‘Some 'ITavancoreans have thought T have neglected them. Ihit I have not. It 
is no i>lca6iire to me to criticise any State. Much of my work is done by 
iiegotia ion. 1 criticise when I must. So when I was told by common friends 
that Sir C. R. liamaswami Aiyar would like to meet me if an opportunity 
occurred. I sioi)pcd all reference to Travancore affairs. Rut the meeting was 
not to be.” 

2tst, Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Ilarijan in answer to the question if it would 
not he better to t(dl the i>eo]>le how inin^ ahimstt of the strong was to he cultivat¬ 
ed :—“Now tliat I am no longer in the Congress, I may not olfor civil disobedience 
even in my <nvn person in its name, but 1 am certainly free to offer civil dis¬ 
obedience in my individual capa<uty whenever it may he necessary. No one 
neetl sut'pose tliat all civil disobedience will necessarily be taboo while the 
country is still being educated in ahimsa of the strong.” 

The Controller of Broadcasting, All-Tndia Radio, in his annual report, (the. 
first to he issued by him) described the growth of broadcasting in India and 
how political, ndigious and language factors hampered the path of the maker 
of programmes. 

Pandit Jawharhal Nehru, replying to Dr. Arundale’s letter expressing the latter’s 
convictioii that “an immediate declaration of self-government to India will turn 
the tide of war in the aliies’ favour”, said : “ The idea of Dominion Status 
is desvd and we cannot accept any declaration but that of imlependence. The 
recent resolulion ]>assed liy the Working Clommittcc of the Congress represents 
my attitude towards India of the future.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasml, member of the Congress Parliamentary sub-Committcc 
for Bihar and Orissa, sent a letter to Pandit Godavaris Misra, asking him to 
cx])lain his position with regard to his move for a Coalition Ministry in Orissa. 

Mr. G. M. Thaware, Secretary of the All-India Depressed Classes Association, 
addressing a meeting of the members of the Depressed Classes at Nagpur, 8ai<l 
that Mahatma Gandhi’s princi]de of non-violence would be of no help to the 
country in the situation created by the war. 

A resolution according “the full co-operation and help of the scheduled castes 
to Britain to win the War” was ])nfl8ed. 

The Congress Ihesident, Manlana Abul Kalam Azad, invited Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, Acliarya Narcndra Deo, Mr. Achyut Patawardhan, Mrs. Vijoy- 
lakshmi Pandit and Mr. Hare Krishna Mehtab to attend the Working Commit¬ 
tee meeting at Poona. 

In a resolution at a eonferenee of the Bombay Provincial League of Radical 
Congressmen held in Bombay, the view was expressed that the Indian people 
should actively participate in the anti-Fascist 8truggle.~Mr. V. M, Tarkunde 
presided. 

22n(l. Mr. C, Rajagopalachari, addressing a public meeting at Congress House, 
Madras said : “If India gives her willing co-operation Britain can more than 
make good the tremendous loss entailed by France’s defeat in the war.” 

Mrs. M. F. yteele, addressing a meeting of women at the Mahila 8ama] for 
the purpose of forming a Women’s War Committee in the district of Berhampur 
(Ganjam) observed : “We cannot all fight but we can all of us, every man, 
woman and child, help in many ways lo ensure that final victory for Britain 
which is so essential to civilization, not only in Europe but in Asia, in fact to 
the whole world.” 
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Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal, addressing a meeting of women at Bhopal, 
observed : “The safety of our country, our State, our honour and dignity are 
bound up with Britain’s victory in the present war. It is, therefore, our duty 
to ^ive the maximum proof of our courage, patience and generosity in the 
achievement of this object.” 

Several students were injured when the police dispersed a gathering of demon¬ 
strators from the grounds of the Islamia College, Calcutta—Several students of the 
College received injuries in the police charge. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Sir K. Nazimuddin, Home Minister, replying to a 
question in the Assembly, said that the Kisan Organizations in the province 
and the Bengal Kishan Sabha bad not been declared illegal and unlawful by the 
Government of Bengal. 

The Travancore Assembly met with the Dewan President in the chair. 
Discussion on the Travamioro Debt Relief Bill was contiriued. 

23rd. The lOOfXlO new men whom the Commandor-in-Chief announced were to 
be added to the regular Indian Array as part of the i>rogramme of expansion 
of Indian defence forces, were being trained and equipped as rapidly as possible 
under an a<?celerated emergency procedure adopted for the purpose. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, an adjournment motion relating to the 
regrettable incidents of assault at the Islamia (>)llcge, Calcutta, was talked out. 

Earlier, the Premier, the lion. A. K. Fazlul JIuq. said he had been authorized 
by his colleagues to convey to the Principal, staff and students of Islamia 
College the Government’s request to any innot^ent person who might have been 
injured. He also announce<l that the Government had decided to appoint a 
Committee of Inquiry to go into the incident. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq 
announced that the Government had decided to make immediate steps for the 
removal of the Hoi well Monument. 

H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund, which was entirely supported by 
voluntary contributions, exceeded one crore of rupees. 

The Cochin Ijcgislative Council assembled in the Rama Varma Town Hall. 
Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chetti, the Dewan presided. 

The President of the Utkal Provincial Congress Committee suspended Pandit 
Godavaris Misra from his office of President of the Puri District Congress 
Committee as an emergency measure for ‘ deliberate attempt at the formation 
of a Coalition Ministry in violation of Congress discipline and the Batyagraha 
pledge.” 

Mr. Ahmed E. H. Jaffer, General Secretary, Bombay Presidency Muslim 
Education Conference, extended an invitation to the All-India Muslim 
Educational Conference to hold its next session in Poona. 

24th. A Press Note from Simla said that by an Ordinance, the National Service 
(European British Subjects) Act of 1940 would be amended.—The main object 
of the Ordinance was to introduce the compulsory principle for the recruitment 
of European British subjects, other than those domiciled in India, for work of 
national importance. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal held a darbar at Faridpore. 

The Governor in a joint reply discussed a number of local problems raised in 
the addresses and then referred to the war and India’s duty. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the 
Opposition, making a statement, said that in view of the Prime Minister’s 
statement in the Assembly that the Government had decided to take immediate 
steps for the removal of Holwell Monument, be iSj. Bose) took upon himself 
the responsibility of advising the public to siispend the Batyagraha movement 
which had been started by Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose for the removal of 
the Monument. 

25th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly had only two items of business—the 
introduction of the Agricultural Debtors (Second Amendment) Bill and the 
consideration of the Co-oi,>erative Societies Bill, both sponsored by Mr. M. B, 
Mullick, Minister for Co-operative Credit,—^The former was referred to a Select 
Committee, while the latter was under discussion when the House rose for 
the day. 

At a meeting of Hindus, held in the Calcutta Town Hall, a resolution 
condemning the alleged “reactionary” policy of the Bengal Ministry and 
protesting against the second Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill, the Secondary 
2 
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Education Bill and the Agricultural Debtors* Amendment Bill, was passed.— 
Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerjee ])re8ided. 

Sir Abdulla Haroon, President of the Sind I’rovincial Muslim League in the 
course of a statement to the Press from Lahore, declared : “Mr. Jinnah has 
committed no crime in calling a spailc a spaile ; our province whole-heartedly 
supports the stand he has taken in dealing with Mauluna Abul Kalam Azad.” 

The Central Executive of the All-India Congress Socialist Party met at the 
residence of Mr. Achut Patwardhau (Poona), Mr. P'arid Ansaii }u*esiding. 

The Bengal Government’s attitude towards the Khaksar movement was further 
explained by Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, in the Bengal Assembly. 

The General Secretary, All-India Conference of Indian Cl’-ristians wrote : 
“A joint meeting of the representatives of the All-India Conference of Indian 
Christians (Protestants) and All-India Catholic Association will be held in 
Bombay on August 0 and 7, 19U) to consider the effect of the present situation 
on the Indian Christian Community.” 

In the House of Commons, Mr. L. S. Amcry said in refdy (o Mr. Sorenson 
that he had no statement to make respecting the ])olitical situation in India. 

26lh. ’rhe monsoon session of the Bengal liCgislative Council opened when non¬ 
official resolutions figured on the agenda.—'fhe House adopted a motion by Kai 
K. C. Banerjee Bahadur recommending that Bengalees be recruited to form 
a permanent unit for incorporation in the Indian Army. Another resolution 
by Mr. Nnr Alimed, tiiat the Governimait of India should make over the 
entire juty duty proceeds from Bengal or an equal animal contrihiition from 
its rcvemics to lie.lp in the introduction of free and compulsory education in 
Bengal was under discussion when the House rose. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly dis’iosed of six non-official Bills—the Paini 
Taluks Kcgulatian (Amendment) Bill, the Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, the 
Marriage Howry I’revention Bill, the Village self Government (Amcmlmciit) Bill, 
the Medical (Amendment) Bill and the Court of Wards (.Amendment) liill. 
Of this one was passed (Patni Taluks etc.) three were re-cirmdated for iiublic 
ojuniou, another referred to a 8ele<‘t Committee and the last n>je(?tc(i. 

In the Bengal Council, the President, Mr. S. C. Milra announced that the 
Governov-Gcueral had given his assent to the Bengal Money-lenders (Amendment) 
Bill, 19:i9. 

A resolution urging the Governments of Bihar and the United Provinces to 
rescind their decisuin regarding the withdrawal of decision of the Indian vSngar 
Syndicate was adopted by the Board of the Syndicate, who met in Calcutta to 
discuss the position of the Syndicate. 

The Congress Working Committee in its resolution on the Orissa episode, 
asked Mr. G. Misra to resign his seat and lield him “guilty of gross act of 
indiscipline.” 

Dr. B. S. Moonje. Vice-President of the Hindu Mahasabha, inaugurating 
the Hyderabad Hindu Conference convevied by the Hindu I’roja Mandal at 
Hyderabad, observed: “The eoustitutioual reforms announced by the Hyderabad 
Government are a step[)ing stone to their cherished ideal of Respousible 
Cloveriimeiit and accejited most of their demands for civil liberties.” 

27th. The All-India Congress Committee which met at Poona, gave its approval 
to the decision of the Party’s Working Committee on the subjects of Congress 
creed and general policy. 

The Worki g Committee, meeting at AVardha, ha<l drawn attention to the 
limitations of the methods of non-violence and expressed its inability to extend 
the principle to India’s national defence. 

At a second meeting in Delhi, the Committee had set forth the conditions 
which would “enable the Congress to throw its full weight into the efforts for 
an effective organization of the defence of the country.” 

The A. I. C. C. voted on the two decisions separately confirming the first 
by 91 votes to 6d votes and the second by an overwhelming majority. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, described tne gravity of 
the world situation, and while praising Mahatma Gandhi’s idealism said that 
Congress was a political organization and with a political objective and not 
a body for organising world peace. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, cliief spokesman for the Working Committee, declared 
that if he were an Englishman ho would not accept Mahatma Gandhi’s advice, 
contained in the Mahatma’s appeal to Britons knowing that bis people were not 
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ready to adopt complete non-violence, and that the alternative would be slavery, 
which was certainly worse than violence. He would not also support the idea 
that the Conf>ress should for ever remain an outside power only influencing 
policies and decisions : he was for capturing power. 

28th. The All-Tndia Congress Committee, before concluding its session at Poona, 
endorsed by 95 votes to 47 the Delhi resolution of the Working Committee 
calling for a declaration of complete independence for India, favouring the 
formation of a National Government at the centre and ofTering co-operation in 
the defence of the country on these tei'ms.—Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, appealing 
for the avoidance of a split, said that as a Constituent Assembly could not 
be formed immediately, they had to decide on^ some provisional macliincry 
(a National Government) for the conduct of aflairs at the centre. 'J'lie time 
factor was of the utmost importance.—Mr. Rajagopalachari, the mover of 

the resolution, said that if its demand for a National Government were 
met, the Congress should help P»iitain in the prosecution of the war.— 

Sardar Patel declared that what Britain wanted now was more than moral 
support. “We have made it quite clear”, he said, ‘ that if our demands aic 
accepted, our full and hearty co-operation will be at the disposal of Great Britain.” 

The All-India Hindu League at Lucknow, passed a resolution condemrnng 
Nazism as being opposed to ilindii tiwlitions and a menace to civilization and 

freedom and urging Britain to immediately grant Dominion Status of the 

Westminster yiatute type to India with a view to securing her maximum 
sup]»ort in the task of defeating Hitlerism. 'Jhe League also denounced the 
Pakistan scheme. 

Mahatma (iainlhi, writing in the Ilarijan under the captain “Not quite so Bad”, 
explained his appeal to Britons. 

I'andit Godavaris Misra, in a statement to the press at Cuttack in regard to 
the Working Committee’s resolution said : “At the last elections, when I stood 
as a Congress candidate, I made no secret that the Congress had at last come to 
adojtt my way. It was not palatable to some of my colleagues, but nevertheless 
it was the hard truth.” 

*29th. Mr. Biswanath Das, ex-Premicr of Orissa, in the course of a Press statement 
regarding I’andit Godavaris Misra’s attempts to form a Coalition Cabinet, said : 
“Ministry-making in Orissa is now over.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Premier and the Home Minisier 
explained the decision of the Govennnent of Bengal in regard to recruitment to 
the public Bervices in so far as it related to appointments of men from outside 
the province. 

30th. H. E. the Viceroy presided over a meeting of the Madras Provincial War Com¬ 
mittee held at the Banqueting Hall, Madras. H. K. ISir Arthur Hope, Governor 
of Madras, also attended the meeting. H. E. the Viceroy described the progress 
of the scheme of expanding India’s defence forces, in the course of his address. 

In the Bengal Ijcgislative Assembly, considerable progress was made with the 
Co-operative Bocieties Bill when as many as 48 clauses were disposed of. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting mostly of students in the 
Congress Bhavan at Poona, said : ‘ Material prosperity is of vital importance in 
the life of a nation. Unless there is the back-ground of material prosperity 
there can be no progress in human life, culturally or spiritually. 

3 lBt. H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras opening the proceedings of the 
Madras Provincial War Committee at the Banqueting Hall, Madras, observed : 
“Personally, I am very much satisfieil, indeed, with the response of the people of 
this part of India, the enthusiasm they are showing and the extent of their 
realisation of the seriousness of the situation, there is no apathy ; there is real 
enthusiasm and the desire to do whatever they can.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad at a I’ress Conference in Bombay, expressed the 
vi^w that the Congress bad tried its utmost to retain Mahatma (landhi’s leader¬ 
ship but had failed for the present and, that if the Malmtma’s leadei ship was not 
available to the Congress in the next struggle, if it became necessary, the 
Congress should itself shoulder the responsibility of leadership. 

Mr. Amery, Becretary of Btate for India, speaking at Dudley declared that 
there was not a corner of the Empire, however remote, which bad not made its 
contribution in men, money or effort to the Common Cause. Men from the 
outer Empire had already played their part in every tlieatre of war. 



August 1940 


His Excellency the Viceroy’s pronouncement with regard to India’s 
constitutional development was the chief incident which stirred the 
political section of India. 

Tlie Viceroy issued a statement that it was decided to enlarge his 
Executive Council hy the inclusion of representative Indians, that a 
War Advisory Council would be set up, including members from the 
Indian States to associate public opinion closely with the Central 
Government in the prosecution of the war. His Majesty’s Government 
would assent to the sotting up of a body representative of the chief 
elements in India’s national life to desire a constitution for the future. 
Meanwhile they would welcome any attempt by Indians voluntarily 
in that direction. 

The Maharaja of Mysore died at Bangalore, aged 57, after a reign 
of 38 years. 

Dr. Eabindra Nath Tagore received the degree of Doctor of Liter¬ 
ature (honoris causa) from the University of Oxford. The ceremony 
was arranged at Santiniketan and Sir Maurice Gwyer conferred the 
degree on behalf of the University. 

The Viceroy had interviews with several public leaders including Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Mr. B. G. Kher. following 
on his announcement of the British Government’s offer to enlarge the 
Governor-General’8 Executive Council and to set up a War Advisory 
Council.— Among those who recommended favourable consideration of 
the Government’s offer was Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Surprise was felt at a statement by the Congress President, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, that he would not accex)t the invitation 
to visit the Viceroy. He explained that his telegrams to the Viceroy 
was to be interpreted in that way. 

The Viceroy’s announcement was the subject of a debate in both 
the Houses of Commons and Lords. Mr Amei'y made it clear that 
the new Indian Executive Councillors would have the same status as 
the present Councillors and hold definite portfolios. 

The Indian National Congress decided that the Viceroy’s declara¬ 
tion was not satisfactory. 

There was much discussion on Mr. C. Kajagopalachari’s ‘‘Sporting 
offer” to persuade Congress to accept a Moslem League Premier for 
a Central National Government, provided he agreed to choose only 
such colleagues as would enjoy the confidence of the elected members 
of Central Legislature. 

Congress decided to hold a meeting of its All-India Committee in 
Bombay in the middle of September. 

1 st. The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed by 81 to 50 votes the Co-operative 

Societies Bill, introduced by Mr. Mukunda Bebari Mullick, Minister for Co¬ 
operative Credit and Rural Indebtedness.—The Bill aimed at improving the Co- 

0 ]>erative movement in the province and putting it on a sound basis. 

The Calcutta Gazette in its issue of August 1, published the text of the Bengal 

Secondary Education Bill together with a statement of ohje^cts and reasons. 

Khan Bahadur Aziziil Haque was reappointed Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 

University for a second term. 
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Sir Henry Gidney, President of the Anplo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, speaking at the annual general meeting of the Association in Calcutta, 
expressed the belief that the Anglo-Indian Community would, as in the past, 
be ready to shed its blood in the defence of the Empire. 

2nd. In a Broadcast talk on “What army expansion means” given from the 
Simla Studio of the All-India Kadio, Maior-Gcneral Molesworth spoke of the 
Indian Army expansion. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazliil ITuq, I’remier of 
Bengal made the following statement.—“The question of solving the constitu¬ 
tional problem by means of a constituent assembly is, in the opinion of everyone 
acquainted with the state of things prevailing in India, an impossibility 
and does not appeal to anyone except to the majority community.” 

At a meeting of the Governing Board of the Bombay Presidency Muslim 
Educational Conference held at Poona, resolutions were passed, recommending 
that provision be made for the teaching of Urdu in Government Arts Colleges. 

The hth session of the l)emocratic Swaraj Party was held at q'ilak Mandir, 
Poona.—One of the resolutions contained a demand for immediate declaration 
by the British Government of Dominion Status of the Westminster variety 
within a year of the end of war. 

8rd. H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore died at Bangalore. 

A Press Note issued by the Government of Assam contained a reference to the 
spontaneouB response of the public for furthering tlie war efforts of Assam, 
q'lie Note said: “H. E. the Govenior during his recent visit to Goalpara, 
Nowgong, was particularly impressed by the spontaneous way in which the 
villagers and school children came forward of their own free will to subscribe 
to the Assam War Fund.” 

Sir Chimanlal Sitalvad in the course of a statement to the Press from Bombay 
made the suggestion that the Congress should strive to bring about a communal 
settlement and accept the offer to expand the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing in tne Harijan on “Pakistan” in answer to a 
correspondent, said : “It is not possible to attain an iniquitous end by non¬ 
violent means. For instance, you cannot commit theft non-violently. As I 
understand Pakistan, I do not regard it as a worthy ideal. But since you 
consider it to be a worthy end, you can certainly carry on a non-violent 
movement in its behalf.” 

4 t1i. Mahatma Gandhi, writing under the caption, “Of Civil Disobedience,” in the 
Harijan, said : “If the Congress is goaded to it the science of Batyagraha is 
not without a mode of application inspite of the internal weaknesses. ^J'herefore 
the final and decisive motive for suspension is undoubtedly the desire not to 
embarrass the British Government at the present moment.” 

A large section of the Hindus of Calcutta observed an “All Bengal Protest 
Day.’* Meetings were held demanding the withdrawal of what were described 
as “the new anti-Hindu measures proposed to be initiated by the Government 
of Bengal,” namely the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill and the Secondary 
Education Bill. 

Statutory recognition was restored to the Indian Sugar Syndi(^ate which 
would be reorganized with larger Government control under the terras of an 
agreement reached between the Governments of Bihar and United Provinces 
and the Syndicate. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar. President of the Hindu Mahasabba addressing a 
public meeting at Sanivarwnda (Poona) said : “Absolute violence and absolute 
non-violence are both equally sinful and ethically wrong.” 

Mr. C. Kajagopalachari. addressing a public meeting in the Congress House 
compound in Madras, answered the critics of the resolutions of the Congress 
Working Committee and the A. 1. 0. C. and emphatically slated that Gandhiji 
was still the undisputed leader and far from being divided ; Congress was a 
united body.—Mr. S. Satyamurti presided. 

The Board of the Independent Muslims (Azad) Conference met in New Delhi, 
under the presidentship of Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh, ex-Premier of Sind and 
President of the Conference, and discussed the questionnaire regarding the 
rights of the minorities. 

6 th. Sir James Taylor, Governor of the Eeserve Bank of India, addressing the 
sixth annual meeting of the shareholders in Bombay, said : “Even though coudi- 
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tions are Berions and undue oplimism is to be deprecated, I cannot help feelinp 
that we are ever the worst and that India with its sound banking and financial 
structure, actively developing its war resources in co-operation with the rest of 
the Em]>ire, which is also growing stronger daily, can look forward with confidence 
to the ultimate outcome.” 

Bir P. Itamaswamy Iyer, Dewan and President of the Travancore liegislative 
Assembly made a statement at Trivai drum : “1 have never asserted that India 
or any other nation has no right either to self-determination or independence 
when and if self-determination and indejiendence can be asserted on the basis of 
righteousness and unity ; but to ask that aii unarmed India should discard even 
Dominion Status and fiioteetion of British forces and should demarul indepen¬ 
dence, is to pursue a miraj-'e and cling to the illusion tliat the doctrine of non¬ 
violence can be carried into effect in a world full of violence.” 

6 th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, two (Jovernment Bills, the Bengal Jute 
Regulation (Amendment) Bill, introduced by Mr. '^J'amizuddin Khan, Minister for 
Agriculture and the Beiieal Revenues (charged rx|'enditui(‘) Bill introduced by 
Mr. H. B. Bulirawanly, Finance Minister, was passed. 

At a meeting of the Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European education 
in (%ib‘ntta, a resolution urging the formation of a Cadet Corps in European 
schools in Bengal, was ])assod. Mr. J. M. Bottomley, l)ireclor of Public Ins¬ 
truction, Bengal presided. 

Mr. G. B. Bhalja, Finance Secretary, C. P. gave an assurnru'c that the C. P. 
Government would take care that the judicy relating to ]n“oliibition in the 
province was not disturbed. 

'J'he Itoard of tlie Iiidet^endent Muslims (Azad) (\)nferencc concluded its 
doliherations after sittings lasting four days. 

Death of Klian Baliadur Nawah Ahmed Yar Khan Danlatana, chief Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary, Punjab, at Karachi. 

7lli. H. E. the Viceroy in a statement issued from Simla, made a ]>rononncpmcnt 
with regard to India’s constitutional development. 1’he Vicen^y declared that 
His Majesty’s Government had authorized him to invite a (•ertjM*n number of 
representative Indians to join the Executive Council. His Majesiv’s (lovernment 
also authorized His Excellency furtlior to establish a War Advisory Council, 
which would meet at regular intervals and which would contain re])reFentativeR 
of tlie Indian States and of other interests in the national life of India as a 
whole. 

The Viceroy stated : “His Majesty’s Government authorize me to declare 
that they will most readily assent to the setting u]>, after the conclusion of the 
war, with the least i) 0 S 8 il)le delay, of a body representative of the ])rineipal 
elements in India’s national life, in order to devise the framework of the new 
constitution, and they will lend every aid in their power to hasten decisions on 
all relevant matters to the utmost degree.” 

“Meanwhile”, Ilis Excellency added, “they will welcome and promote in any 
way poBsi})le every sincere and practical step that may he taken by re])resentativ*e 
Indians themselves to reach a basis of friendly agreement, firstly, on the form 
which the post-war rciuesentative body should lake and the**methods by which 
it should arrive at its conclusions, and, secondly, upon the principles and outlines 
of the constitution itself.” 

Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore was admitted to the degree of Doctor of Literature 
{Honoria Cavsa) of Oxford University, in the presence of a distinguished 
gathering at Bantiniketan. 

Dr. B. B. Moonje presided over the Golden Jubilee celebrations of the Hindu 
I'heologieal High Bchool, and in the course of his address pleaded for the right 
type of education which would combine the training of the intellect and 
the body. 

Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, President of the All-India Azad Conference, in the 
course of talks with Press represeiitatives in New Delhi, said : “The aim of 
the Conference is to educate the Muslim masses and strive for the freedom of 
the country and to safe-gnard Muslim religious and cultural rights.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru issued a statement from AWahahad, saying *. “Tho 
new order by the Government of India in regard to voiunleeiing will nave iar- 
reaehing consequences. The Congress 'Working Cominittee vfiU no doubt issue 
clear instruclioBs in regard to it and so far as our province is concerned, Iho 
Executive of the Provincial Congress Committee will consider the matter,” 
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8 th. In the Bengal liGgislative Assembly, the Government policy in regard to the 

S roblem of Jute prices was criticised at length on a resolution di8ai)proving the 
-aw Jute Futures and Hessian Cloth Futures Ordinances of 1940. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India 
read out the statement of H. E. the Viceroy. The statement was well received 
among parties. When Mr. Amery sat down, the Rev. R„ W. Sorenson (Lab.) 
referring to the Viceroy’s statement asked, ‘Mn view ol the very great 

importance and signifKiance of the statement may I ask whether the Viceroy 

first communicated with the princinal ])arties in India and will he (the Se(U*etary 
of State) arrange for an early uiscussion in this House.’' Mr. L. S. Amery 

re])lied, “Mr. Sorenson will sec that the Viceroy himself said that he had 

been in touch with leaders of political opinion in India and 1 understand 
that the Viceroy is also in close touch with them now.’’ 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan said in the course of a statement: “The Viceroy’s 
statement deserves serious consideration ; it represents a decided advance on the 
previous British attitude. On the fundamental question of a constituent Assembly 
it accepts the Congress position.” 

Sir P. 8. Sivaswami Aiyar, interviewed by the Associated Press, said : “I 
welcome the statement issued by H. E. the Viceroy regarding the attittude of 
the British Government to the constitutional changes to be made in India.” 

9th. Dr. B. S. Moonje interviewed at Nag])ur, said: “The V^h eroy’s statement 
creates a unique occasion for all politi<*al parties in the country to combine and 
formulate their response on some common i)!inciplc with a view to taking a 
common line of action.” 

Sir N. N. Sircar, an ox-Member of the Vit'croy’s Council, said : “J'he most 
valuable and welcome features of the statement of H. E. t)ie Viceroy are 
(1) that communal unity is not made a condition precedent to constitutional 
advance ; (-) a War Advisory Council is now to be setup ; and (J) the forum 
to be established for h(;lping in the decision of constitutional issues ‘ will be a 
body representative of the ])rincipal elements in India’s national life.” 

Dr. iieorgc 8. Arundale, President of tlie New Imlia League, in the course 
of a communication on the statement by H. E. the Viceroy, said t “In the 
coldest, most unimaginative, unwise and tactless spirit, not to say f)hra8eology, 
the British Government states that when the time comes a constiiulional scheme 
shall be framed primarily—whatever this word my mean by the Indians 
themselves, but it must provide for Britain’s virtual paramountcy—1 am not 
using the words of the statement because of Britain’s obligations, wha^e^’er those 
may be, from which she cannot divert herself, ‘You shall have a constitution, 
but it is more important that wc should approve of it than that you should 
approve of if’—This is what the statement to all intents and purposes ordains. 

• As for the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, it is to be by 
bureaucratic a})pointraent, and will assuredly satisfy few but those who receive 
the appointments.” 

Sir R. K. Hhanmukham Chetti, Dewaii of Cochin, delivered the Convocation 
Address of the University of Madras. In the course of his address he said that 
it “is unfortunate tliat those who have been resiionsible for the administration 
of this vast country have comjdetely ignored the imi>ortance of making the 
people of India fit to defend themselves. No time should now be lost in taking 
adequate measures to teach the people of Ijidia how to defend their country.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a plea for starting military colleges at 
University centres and enabling “all a<lalt citizens of British India to keep arms 
for self-protection without any license,” was put forwaid.—The resolution was 
lost by 18 votes to 12. 

10th. The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, called a meeting of the 
Working Committee of the Congress at Wardba on August 18.—The principal 
subject for discussion would be the latest statement of 11. E. the Viceroy. 

The early grant of “military self-government” to India was urged in a 
memorandum, submitted by a deputation of the National Liberal Federation of 
India to H. E. the Viceroy at Poona. The deputation was headed by Dr. R. p, 
Paranjpye, President of the Federation. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha met at Nagpur, Dr. B. S. 
Moonje presiding in the absence of Mr. V. D. Bavarkar. The main item for 
discussion was the Viceroy’s latest pronouncement. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the all-India Muslim League, in a statement 
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after he had received and heard the deputation of the Punjai) provincial Leap;ue. 
in Bombay, expressed the view that tliere was no ground to make any exception 
in the case of the Punjai) Muslims with regard to the ban im]) 08 ed upon 
Muslim Leaguers not to join the War Committees, ponding the result of the 
negotiations between him and the Viceroy. 

lllh. Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India, speaking at Blackpool 
stated : “If Dominion Status can be finalized after the war tlierc is nothing to 
prevent a preliminary discussion and negotiation during the war.” He appealed 
to Indian leaders to join the Viceroy’s Council and assist India’s war effort. 

Meanwhile, Maulaua Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, in a statement 
made in Calcutta, said that he did not find any ‘‘meeting ground” for tht3 
Congress in the terms of the Viceroy’s declaration and that ho was not meeting 
Lord Linlithgow at present. He held the view that there was no scope for 
further discussion. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha while holding the view, 
that the Viceroy’s statement was inadequate, authorized Mr. V. D. Savarkar, the 
president, to take final action on the matter after his interview with Txud 
Linlithgow in Bombay. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview at Cawn]>ore on the Vi(?eroy’8 latest 
pronouncement said, it was “thousands of miles removed from what the Congress 
thinks essential for India.” He said that there was an cnornions and unbridge¬ 
able gulf between the present position taken by the British Government 
and that of the (kjngrcss. He, however, did not altogether discount the 
possibility of an understanding. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a leading article in the Harijan, under the caption “Is 
non-violence impossible ?” wrote : “If we believe that mankind has steadily 
progressed towards Ahivisa, it follows that it has to progress towards it still 
further. 

Mr, 0. Rajagopalachari, ad<lre88ing a meeting at Ellore, said : “I am clear the 
Viceroy’s statement will not satisfy me. 1 am angry with it. 1 want you also 
to feci like it.” 

12th. Sir Tej Bahadur, commenting on the Viceroy’s statement at Allahabad, said : 
“The statement of the Viceroy issued four days ago makes a definite stage in 
the weary and by no means fruitful process of negotiations and interviews 
which, while they are encouraging to some, were equally discouraging to others.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Agricultural Produce Markets Bill, 
sponsored by Mr. Tumizuddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture and Industries, 
came up for consideration. 

The Bengal Legislative Council took up consideration, clause by clause, 
of the Bengal Shop'S and Establishments Bill as reported on by the Select 
Committee. 

A big rally of Congress volunteers was held at Cawnpore at which Pandit 
Nehru took the salute. 

13lh. Mahatma Gandhi in response to the Nfws Chronicle's request cabled the 
following statement : “The Viceregal pronouncement is deeply distressing. 
It widens the gulf between India, as represented by the Congress and Eiigland. 
Thinking India outside the Congress too has not welcomed the pronouncement. 
The Secretary of State’s gloss soothes the ear, but does not dispel suspicion. 
Neither the pronouncement takes note of the smouldering discontent. My own 
fear is that democracy is being wrecked. Britain cannot claim to stand for 
justice, if she fails to bo just to India. India’s disease is too deep to yield to 
any make-believe or half-hearted measures.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, with the disposal of all the amendments, 
the concluding stage in the consideration of the Bengal Shops and Establishments 
Bill was reached. 

14th. H. E. the Viceroy granted interviews to several Indian political leaders in 
Bombay before leaving for Poona. They included Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of 
the Opposition in the Central Assembly, Mr. B. G. Kher, ex-Premier of Bombay, 
and Mr. K. M. Munshi, former Home Minister, Bombay and Mr. M. A. Jinnan, 
President, All-India Moslem League. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha was asked by the 
Viceroy to meet him at Delhi before August 21. 
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In the Rcn}*:al I^cj^iBlative Council, the Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill 
as settled in the Council, was passed. 

The (Jovcrnmerit of Madras published a Bill to regulate and control the 
business of puwM-l)roker8, for eliciting opinion. 

Mr. L. H. Amery, initiating the India del)ate in the House of Commons, said : 
“Jt is essenlial to keep tlinsc diirercnecs in mind wlien we talk of finding a 
solution of India’s constitutional problems. "I'liey are at the moment still 
nnbridged but 1 refuse to regard them as mihridgcablo. India cannot be unitary 
in the sense that we arc in this island, but she can still be a unity.” 

15th. In the Piongal Legislative Assembly, consiileration of the Agricultural Produce 
Markets Bill, which provitlcd for the registration and regulation of markets for 
agricultural ])roduce in order to sccuic to agriculturists a reasonable price for 
their produce, was resumed 

The Government of India agreed to a proposal by the Government of Ceylon 
for an informal conference between Ministers from Ceylon and representatives 
of the Government of India. 

IClh. In the Bengal TiOgislativo Assembly, a warning was given by the Premier, 
Mr. A. K. Fa/-lnl lliuj, in connexion with ilie disnission of the Rural }*riraary 
E<lncation (AniondnuMit) Bill Bponson'il by Mr. Al)dnl Jabbar PaUvan (Krishak 
Proja Party) : ‘'If this Bill is passed, I will take it as an indication that this 
House docs not want free primary cdii<*ation in tliis province.” 

Pandit Jawbarlal Nihrii a<ldrcssiiig a pnlilic meeting at Benares envisaged a 
World Federation of Nations. Pandit Nehru said that he was thinking of India’s 
freedom, but at the same time, he was thinking of a world federation of nations. 
Ho could not sui'port the idea of a Fedcrathiu of the units of the British 
Fmi»ire. lie was fighting to bring about the end of British Imperialism, but he 
wanted closer relations with the pcojilc of Britain. 

17th. 8pccchc8 c(mdemning the Communal Award were made at meetings held in 
various parts of (^ilcntta in observance of the “Anti-Commnnal Award J)ay.” 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan barker, former Finance Minister, Bengal, issued a 
statement to the Press condemning the P»engal Secondary Education Bill, 
While agreeing that proper measures for improving the standard and cflicioney 
of secondary cilucation should be instituted, Mr. Sarker said : ‘’The moot point 
is as to whether the Government Bill will achieve this objective. To attain this 
object the necessary condition is to initiate measures with the object of improving 
secondary education in the ])rovince and not merely of transfer!ing control 
from one body to another.” 

At a meeting of the Council of the Peccan 8abha at Poona, a resolution was 
passed demanding clarification and nmditication in several reB\'ectB of the policy 
enunciated in the Viceregal declaration. 

18lh. ’Jhc Congress Working Committee which met at Wardha to consider the 
Viceroy’s latest ])ronounccmcnt on India's ]»oliticnl advance and the Government 
notification regarding volunteer organizations, held a six-hour session. Mahatma 
Gandhi was present throughout the session. 

Maulana Azad told Ihess reiuesentatives that the committee held a general 
discussion on the Viceroy’s declaration and that the ofi'er woule be further 
diBcuBsed. 

Mr. M. S. Aney nddresfiing a public meeting at Wardha, in observance of the 
“Anti-Commimal Award l)ay”, said that the Award was a misnomer when the 
choice of the arbitrator had not been agreed by the parties concerned. The 
Congress had seriously blundered in not starting an agitation for its cancellation. 
‘T am afraid”, Mr. Aney continued, “Government has again created the minority 
bogey in the Viceregal and Mr. Amery’s statement. We should resist such an 
anti-national move and take a bold stand. We want national and not communal 
representation and no weightage but joint electorates.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, expounded a thirteen fold 
programme of eonstruetive work in the fulfilment of which would lie the non¬ 
violent attainment of Swaraj. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a note in the Harijan, wrote under the caption “Nazism 
in its nakedness”, in which he quoted a Dutch friend who in a letter to 
Mahatma Gandhi gave a vivid picture of Nazi methods pointing out how non¬ 
violence might have no effect on Hitler. 

feir A. P. Patro presiding over a meeting at Baidapetb, observed, “Prudent and 
3 
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wise statesmanship demands that we should take up the proposals of the 
British Government and by work and service, assert and realize our right of full 
Swaraj.” 

19th. The Congress Woiking Committee had a prolonged discussion on the 
Viceroy’s declaration on India’s political advance and the further programme of 
of Congress.—No decision was arrived at. 

The Raja Sahib of Saiigli, addressing the State Assembly, made an appeal to 
the people, British India and Indian States, to help Britain in the prosecution of 
the war. 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed two oflicial Bills—the Bengal Jute 
Regulation (Amendment) Bill B.UP, and the Bengal Revenue tcharged exi)endituro) 
Bill, 1910. A third meaBure, the Ihmgal C’o-operativc {societies Bill, 1910 was 
under consideration wlion the IJonsc adjourned. 

In the Bengal Ijcgiylative ARscmhly consideration of the Agricultural ITodnec 
Markets Bill, whicli ])ro\'ided for tlic registralion and regulation of markets for 
Bgrieiiltnral produce in order to secure to agricnltiirisls a reasonable i)ricc for 
their i)roduec, was rosnmed. 

20th. Tlio Congress IhcsidenI’s reply to the Viceroy was sent to llis Excellency 
and the Working Cuinmitteo framed on the same lines a seiiaiatc but more 
elaborate resolulion on the Viccrecal declaration. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, very little progress was made with the 
Agricultural I'roducc Markets Bill, tiie entire proceedit)gs were devoted to the 
corisiacratioii of the nature of agricidtural luoducc and nJalk(^(H to he brought 
within the i>nrview of the measure. 

Sir Akhar llydari, I’riinc Minister of Ifydcrahad. in the course of liis address 
at the B(unbay llniversity (invocation observed : “The iwobhun of Indian 
unity is tvvofuiil. It is not conlined to tinity between the ditrerent peoi'les who 
inhabit this land but extends to unity helween dilVerent, ]>oliiical entities as well. 
The problem is not one of fusion whicli means dissolution of the parts in the 
whole ; it. is rather the question of linking the parts together.” 

2l8t. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, (ingress rrosident, eon tinned in the course of 
a ITcss Conference, that he had already sent a reply to tJie Viceroy, declaring 
that there is no meeting ground between the Congn'ss and the Government on 
the basis of the Viceregal declaration. 

The Congress T’resident further revealed that the Viceroy’s letter to him had 
desired that if jiossible his reply to the Viceroy he sent on or h(dorc August “1. 
The Maulana stated that at the meeting of tlie Working (Vimmitlee, ho made a 
statement expressing the above view wliich flic Committee had endorsed. J'he 
Congress rresideiit had accordingly sent.a reply to the Viceroy on August 19. 
The Maulana had informed the Viceroy that the’Woiking Committee would pass 
a detailed resolution on the Viceroy’s declaration and this would also be scut 
to him. 

Mr. V. D, Savarkar, rrcsident of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, addressed a 
letter to the Viceroy intimating his inability to meet His Excellency on account 
of his illness. Mr. Savarkar, however, forwarded to the Viceroy a communica¬ 
tion stating the views of the Working Committee of the Hindu .Mahasabha held 
at Nagpur. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier, empha¬ 
sized the urgent need for introducing reforms in the existing system of secondary 
education in the province, when he introduced the {secondary Education Bill in 
the Assembly. 

In the Bengal Council, consideration of tlie Bengal Alluvion and Diluvian 
(Amendment) Bill, 1940, was postponed to enable the President, Mr. S. C. Mitra, 
to obtain the sanction ot H. E. the Governor to the measure. 

22nd. The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution at Wardha on H. E. 
the Viceroy’s offer and stated inter alia : “The proposals contained in the 
Viceroy’s statement of August 8 last, and the Secretary of State’s speech in the 
House of Commons on August 14, are wholly opposed not only to the princijde 
of democracy acclaimed by the British Government in their War aims, but are 
also opposed to the best interests of India, and, therefore, the Congress cannot be 
a party to accepting these proposals or advising the country to accept them.” 

The Committee considered that the declaration and offers not only fell far 
short of the Congress demand but would prove an impediment in the way of the 
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evolution of a free and united India. The Working Committee, therefore, called 
upon the i)eople of India to (condemn the attitude of the British Government 
by holding ])ublic! meetings and other methods and also through their elected 
repreBontatives in the provincial legislatures. Ihe Committee also noted with deep 
regret that the British Government rejected “the friendly ofler and practical siig- 
gostions contained in the Poona resolution of the All-Jndia Congress Committee.” 

The War Emergency Educational Arrangement (committee, Calcutta decided 
on certain arrangements for the education of European (diildrcn who would 
normally have been at school in the British Isles. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Khwaja Hir Nazimnddin, Home Minister, 
made a reference to the steps taken by the Government of Bengal to maintain 
‘‘civil order and seciinity” in the province. 

In the Bengal IjCgislative Assembly, the debate on the Secondary Education 
Bill was resumed. 

23rd. The Congress Working (Vimmittcc concluded its six-day session after passing 
a resolution on tlie Ordinance on volunteer organizations. The resolution stated 
inter alia : ‘“I’lie Working Committee has considered the recent Ordinance of 
the Governor-(Jcneral relating to volunteers. The Committee is not in a 
position to understand the real purpose underlying this Ordinance, and considers 
it to be too widely ujjd vaguely worded, and liable to a))use on its application. 
The time chosen for its i)romidgation and the terms thereof are such as to lend 
some juHtifi(‘ati()n to tlie interpretation that it has been issued to prevent and 
hamper Mui normal activities of Congress volniitocrs.'’ 

In the Bengal Assembly, divergent views regarding the recommendations of 
the Land Itcvcmie Commission were expressed when discussion was resumed 
ou Mr. Mirza Al)nl Ilallz’s resolution. 'Hie resolution wanted that steps should 
be taken to give effect to the recommendations of the commission witli necessary 
modifn atioiis for the rejdaccmrnt of the l*crmancnt ►Settlement and the zemindary 
system by a raiyatwaii method by legislation. 

In tlic Bengal Legislative (Vnincil, eleven non-otlicial Bills were dealt with.— 
one was under consideration, one was passed, one was withdrawn, lliree were 
referred to t!?eloct Committees and live were directed to be eirculatcd to elicit 
public o’/inion. 

Mr. N. 1 j. Puri, President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, at a meeting in 
Calcutta, stressed the need for developing key industries and co-oidinate economy, 
especially in times of war. 

24lh. The Government of India issued a communique removing possible 
misapprehensions in regard to the orders afleding volunteer organizations in the 
coilrjtry. The note was in the natuie of a reply to the rcsuliilion of the Congress 
AVorking Committee on the subject. 

Maulana A. K. Azad asked about the attitude of the Gandhian members of 
the Woikiug Committee who had remained neutral on the Poona resolution, 
said that since the j’oona meeting things had changed. The Viceroy had 
rejected the Congress offer and their diHercnccs had vanished and the Gandhian 
members were one with the rest of the Committee now. 

H. E. the Governor of Bombay addressing the meeting of the Bombay 
Presidency Landholders’ League, observed : “Tliere is only one task to be put 
first in these days and (hat is to bend all onr energies to the work of mastering 
the menace which overshadows the world, which hangs over you and voiir lands 

I 'nst as much us it does over those wdio aie at the centre of the Ijattle over 
England—for it is not conquests here and there in Europe but world domination 
for this hateful creed that Hitler wants.” 

25th. The Council of the National Federation of India which met at Allahabad 
under the imesidentship of Hr. K. P. I'aianj}.ye to discuss the political situation, 
passed a resolution asking for certain durification of the settlements of the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India on the scheme for the political 
advance of India. 

The T’cderation, among other things, wanted that a time limit for India attaining 
Dominion Status should he laid down, tl»at the new members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council should be selected from the representatives of the various 
political })artic8 in the country. 

All attack on the Secondary Education Bill and the Calcutta Municipal 
(Second Amendment) Bill was made by various speakers at a meeting in 
Calcutta* Sir Maumatha Nath Makherjeo Presided. 
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Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, entitled “Equal Distribution”, 
explained the doctrine of equal distribution mentioned by him as one of the 
thirteen items of the constructive programme, mentioned by him previously in 
the Harijan. 

Mr. T. Trakasam, addressing a public meeting in Madras, appealed to the 
people to stand by the Congress in the coming years, which, he said, were very 
critical in the life of the country. 

26tb. Maulana A. K. Azad, stated in an interview at Wardha that instructions 
had been issued to yuovinces, including Assam, for the holding of meetings 
of protest against tlie viceregal declaration and Mr. Amery’s statement 
in the House of Commons and endorsing the Working Committee’s resolulion. 
No instructions, on the other hand, were issued in respect of the Tun jab and 
Bengal as they were non-Congress nrovinces. 

The Government of India decided to introduce a scheme for compulsory war 
risk insurance of goods on land or inland waterways in India. 

Mahatma Gandlii said to a batch of “out ami out believers in non-violence”, 
in Bombay : ’’The ]nty is that no one trusts me with Ihe reins of Government. 
Otherwise I would sliow how to govern non-violeiitly. If I maintain a police 
force, it will be a body of reformers.” 

In a communique from Himla, a pro|) 08 al to establish ten training centres in 
India for the training of i>ilots in connexion with the air force expansion scheme 
was mentioned, giving details of the training. 

27th. Mr. M. N. Hoy, on behalf of the licague of Badical (’onc.ressmen, in an 
appeal from J)elira Ibin—under the heading “Down with hascism” to all 
freedom loving, progressive and democratic elemojits in the luiblic life of India, 
urged them to co-operate in the organization of a mass anti-fascist movement 
to be inaugurated on September I, the anniversary of the outbreak of the war, 
which was to be celebrated as “Anti Fascist Day”. 

'.riie Orissa Government issued a Press Note stating that students of the 
Orissa Medical Scliool were rusticated for one year. 

At the fifth annual meeting of the Indian Science News Associatiori in Calcutta, 
the need for intimate co-oi>cration between Indian scientists ami industries was 
emphasized. Dr. S. Law presided. Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, Director of the 
Board of Scientific and Industrial Research was the <hict guest. 

Sir A. H. (Juznavi and Sir Abdul Hamid, members of the Central Assembly, 
Sir Molianiad Yakub, mcndxT of the (’ouncil of Slate, and Nuwab Sir 
Mohiuddin Faroqui. a former Bengal Minister, issued a joini statenient from 
Simla, remarking : In our judgment the British Government has giien adequate 
proof of its bonatides with reference to Moslem dcmamls. ’Jb avoid coming to 
grips with a vital question would betray a lack of constructive acumen which is 
not likely to enhance our reputation in any quarter. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, more than a dozen members took part 
in the resumed discussion on the Secoiidaiy Education Bill. While some 
members condemned the Bill as a reactionary and anti-national measure, others 
welcomed it as a much needed legislation. 

At the Divisional Azad Conference, held at Etaujdi, a resolution declaring 
full independence of Muslims in India ami refuling the charge that Muslims 
put obstacles in the way of its attainment was adopted. 

28lh. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal and member of the Working- 
Committee of the All-India IMoslem League, sent an “oi)cn letter” to Mahatma 
Gandhi, dwelling mainly on the Viceregal ] ronouncemciit and Mahatmaji’s 
indilforence in the matter of Hindu-Moslem disputes. * 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly, after four days’ debate, rejected by 131 votes 
to 71, the Congress party’s proi>o8al to circulate the Becondary Edneation Bill 
for public opinion. All the caste Plindu members belonging to the different 
parties voted in supiiort of the projiosal, while op])osition to it caino from the 
members of the Coalition, Krishak Praja and European iiarties. 

In the Bengal Council, when consideration of the Co-O]'crativo Societies 
Bill was resumed, the Opposition attack was mainly concentrated on clause 
0 of the measure relating to the appointment of Registrar of Co-operative 
Socie'icB. 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani, the General Secretary of the Congress, sent copies 
of the three rrsoliitions passed by the meeting of the Congress Working 
Committee at Wardha to all the Provincial Congress Committees with instruc- 
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tions that the rcsohitioiiB Bhould be traiiBlaled into the provincial langnapes and 
circulated in the provinces. 

29th. The correBpoiulencc between H. E. the Viceroy and^ Maulana Abiil Kalam 
Azad was released for publication. 

Maulana Azad in his telegram, dated Aup.ust 10 from Calcutta stated : I do 
not find any meeting ground for Congress in tlie terms of the declaration of 
August 8. Apart from other fundamental tpieslions there is not even any 
suggestion for national (government. Under the circumstanceB T am unable to 
find any scope for further disciisBion. Calling Working Committee eighteenth 
to cojisider and dei-ide.” 

It was arranged in Dombay that the AVorking Committee of the All-Tndia 
Moslem l Acagne wouhl meet at Mr. Jin nail’s residence to consider the Viceroy’s 
statement as also the ]>olilical situation. The Committee would also consider 
the notiricatioii issued by the (Jovernmciit of India in regard to volunteer 
Organizations. 

In the Bengal (Aimifil, the fuithcr eonsideraton of the Bengal Co-ojicrative 
Societies Bill was resumed. Clause 0 of the Bill under which “the Brovincial 
Government may aiipoint a person to be Begistrar of Co-oj>(;rative Societies for 
Bengal and may appoint persons to assist him” was the only clause discussed. 

80Ui. In the Bengal C’onncil, education and shipbuilding formed the subjects of 
three non-ollicial resolulions. 

A non olDcial resolution urging that an addilionnl sum of one crore of ru]>ecs 
be set apart by the (Jovernmont of Bengal in the com sc of five ycai s for the 
expansion and improvenKiil of luimary education in Bengal was adojited by the 
Council, without a division. 

3l8t. The Working Committee of the AlMndia Moslem League held n six-hours’ 
session iii Bomliay, when the oiler made hy li. E. the Viceioy in his statement 
and the (pieslion of the League mombeis i-articij ating on the war eonirnittces 
were discussed. Mr. M. A. .linnah, the League Lresident, rxplaii cd to the 
menihcrs as to what trarispind at liis two inler\ie\vs with llie Viceroy in 
Bombay. He also informed the Commiltee iLc joints on which he sought 
clarification. 

At the annual pcneral meeting of the Marwaii Chamlicr of Commerce in 
Calcutta, Mr. K. Bliailer, the leliring JTesideiil, criticized the ({overnment 
of India’s attitude towards the I'romotion ot new industries in India. 

The Government of India d(ciiled to rescind the nolilication of March 20 
declaring the Khaksars to be an unlawful association in the Delhi Province. 


September 1940 

The principal event of the month \vas the acceptance of tlio All- 
India Congress Coininitteo of tho Congress Working Committee’s 
recommendation of the rejection of tho Vicengal offer and the Secretary 
of State’s speech thereon. 

Tho Moslem League’s Working Committee in Bombay declared 
itself satisfied that its point of vieAv had been generally recognized 
by tho Viceroy and tho Secretary of State, and also decided to seek 
further clarification from the Viceroy. 

In tho former Congress provinces attempts wore being made to got 
together meetings of Congress and other legislators with a view to 
obtaining support for tho Congress Working Committee’s resolution on 
tho Viceroy’s proposals. 

The Punjab Government withdrew tho ban on the Khaksar 
organization. 

Tho main conclusions of iJio Sukkur Biots Enquiry Eoport w^ore 
published. 
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The Bombay Government applied for permission to Ijring the High 
Court’s decision about the validity of the prohibition la\vs before the 
Federal Court. 

In Bengal, the Legislative Assembly after a long and vigorous debate 
sent the Calcutta Municii>al Amondment Bill to a Select Committee. 

The All-India Congress Committee meeting in Bombay passed with 
few dissentients a I'osolution prei)arcd by the AVorking Committee. 
This found the ])roposals of the Secretary of State unsatisfactory, 
idedgcd Congress to iKui-violoncc for the attainment of India’s freedom, 
rejected mass civil diso])odienco, admired the bravery and endurance 
of the Britisli against danger, and called on Mahatma Gandhi to lead 
Congress at the juncture. 

At various places in Malabar, there wore disturbances when people 
insisted on bolding “protest day” meetings in defiance of magistrates’ 
orders. A numl)er of ])olicemcn and demonstrators wore killed and 
injured. 

Lord Lamington died aged 80. Ho was Governor of Bombay from 
1903 to 1907 and before tliat Governor of Queensland. 

Mr. dinnah and Mahatma Gandhi had interviews with the Viceroy 
about Moslem League and Congress ])olicy. 

The llng(T IMission to survey war industrial ])ossibilitios in India 
arrived in tlio country. 

Mr. Aniery in London referred to India’s magnificent war effort, 
regretted tliat dillerences between Communities were preventing consti¬ 
tutional advance, and appreciated India’s sympathy with the people 
of Britain in their ordeal. 

Calcutta’s citizens in a Town Hall meeting recorded their sympathy 
with the people of Jjondon and supiiortod the Mayor’s proposal to 
open a fund for the relief of the sufferers. 

1st. Mahatma (iandhi wrote in the Bartjav, “It is not poHsiblc for a large and 
popular organization like the Congress to ho wholly iion-vioicnt for llie simple 
reaBon that all its members cannot have attained the standard level of non¬ 
violence. Rut it is perfectly possible for some of its nieml)crs who truly under¬ 
stand the im])lications of pure ahimsa and observe it as the law of their life, 
to lead a successfid Satyagraha movement. 'J'his truth has even been demon- 
Btratcd so far by the Congress.” 

An “Anti-FasciRl” demonstration was staged in Calcutta, when at a meeting 
held under the auspices of the Bengal Provincial Branch of th«> League of Radical 
Congressmen, a call was made to all democratic (‘lemcuts in the country to rally 
to the Bup]iort of Britain in her fight against Fascism. 

Pandit .lawharlal Nehru, addressing a niecling at Clianpathi, Bombay, criticized 
the British (iovernment’s attitude towards India and said that the Viceregal 
declaration had clarified the issues in as much as the stah'matc hud ended. Now 
it only remained for the Congress to go its way and they liad to consider how 
best they could all pull together. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, cx-Premier of Bombay, addressed a y>ublie meeting in Bombay, 
in pursuance of the resolution of the Congress Working Committee, calling upon 
the Congress Committees to condemn at tnihlie meetings the attitude of the 
British Government towards the legitimate demands and aspirations of India. 

2nd. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League (in Bombay) 
adopted three resolutions on the Viceroy’s statement and cognate matters. 
The first resolution said that the Coro mill ee considered that the Viceregal 
statement and Mr. Ainery’s clarification constituted a considerable progressive 
advan(‘e towards the viewpoint taken up by the All-India Moslem League 
regarding the problem of tlie future constitution of India. The Committee 
recorded its satisfaction that “His Majesty’s Government have, on the 
whole, practically met the demand of the Moslem League for a clear 
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assurance that no future constitution, interim or final, will be adopted by the 
British Government without the Moslem League’s approval and consent.” 

The second rcBolution asserted that certain observations contained in the 
Viceroy’s declaration and Mr. Amery’s speech, regarding unity of natural life in 
India were non-existent and “historically inaccurate and self-contradictory.” The 
resolution reiterated tlie Moslem League’s faith in the Fakistan scheme adopted 
at the Lahore session of the Moslem League. 

The Working Committee also passed a resolution appointing a committee to 
examine the cases of those members of the Council of the All-India Moslem 
liCagiie who joined the War Committees in contravention of the League 
resolution and take such disciplinary action as it may consider appropriate. 

The Woiking Committee of the League concluded its three day session after 
passing a resolution permitting such Moslems who thought they could serve 
any useful ])urpose by merely associating themselves with war committees 
to do so. 

In the BcuL^al TiCgisIative Council, good progress was made with the Bengal 
Co-operative Credit kSocieties Bill 1940, when clauses 9 to 30 inclusive were passed. 

3nl. In the Bengal Council, considerable progress was made with the consideration 
of the Co-o]H'rativc ^Societies Bill, when nearly 20 clanscB were passed. 

In the Bengal Assembly, practically the entire sitting was devoted to tho 
Damodar-llooglily-llowrah flushing scheme. 

Mr. M. N. Boy. sp(.*jikirig at a puhliv*. meeting at Dehra Dun observed : “If 
we do not feel it to 1)C onr iluiy to help tlie British ])eople in their light against 
foreign Fascism and the intrigues of the friends of Fascism at home, we talk 
of froedum in vain.” 

4lh. yir Sikander llyat Kluin. Brcmier of the Funjah in an interview at Lahore, 
cxincssed snOisfuclioii with all the decisions of the League, and said that while 
the licagne was seeing n clarification of certain ]>oints tliere was an oiiportnnity 
for others (meaning tlic Ciingrcss) to seek further clncidation. The JTcmier, 
however, could not say whether there would be further talks ))etwoen If. E. the 
Viceroy and the C'ongroHs. Beidying to the (|ueslion whetliov Khaksar iirisoncrs 
would be released in view of tho withdrawal of the ban on their organization, 
Sir Sikander said tliat the cases of those Khaksars who had not been 
convicted of violence would be examined. 

In the Bt'ngal J.<cgislativc As.sembly, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister 
for Local Sclf-(hnernmciit, moved the reference of the Calcutta Municipal 
Amendment Bill (1910) to a Select Committee. 

5lh. Maulana Abul Kalam .Azad, Congress Frcshlent, issued a statement, in which 
lie said he asked tSaidar [-^ainpuran J^ingh, Leader of the Congress party in the 
I’unjab Assembly, to “fully clarify the situation ’ regarding certain incidents at 
a dinner at Fatiala, 

In the Bengal Council, consideration of the Co-operative Societies Bill 
was resumed,—whether the auditing of accouiits of Co-operative Societies should 
be independent of the control of the Registrar or not was discussed. 

6th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, practically the entire sitting was devoted 
to further consideration of Mr. Jjalit Chandra Das’s resolution urging the 
establishment of a ship-building industry in the province. The resolution was 
carried without a division. 

In the Bengal Assembly, not less than 20 private members’ Bills were 
disposed of without much discussion. 

7th. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, asked in Madras, as to what he thought of Mr. 
Amerv’s ‘No’ to a (picstion in the House of Commons whether he would not 
consider a new approach to the Indian problem, said : “I have nothing special 
to say about it. There are many ‘nocs’ in history that have been made into 
‘yeses’. The present war is itself a vast and tragic commentary on this truth. 
If thirty crores say 'yes’, one man’s ‘no’ will be soon forgotten”. 

The annual general meeting of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
commenced at the Indian Association Hall under the presidentship of Sir 
Manmathanath Mukherji. 

A meeting of the Council of the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee was 
held at ‘Anand Bhawan’, Allahabad. 

8th, Mahatma Gandhi replying to an open letter addressed to him by the Bengal 
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Prcmier, said : “If the cases of injustices (iiiotcd by liim (Mr. Fazliil Hiiq) 
arc on a i)ar with the liiswa case, his indict incut Hin|;iilai’Iy fails." 

In rcsjionse to Jlis Majiisty the Kinjx Emperor’s call, Calcutta in common 
with the rest of the Ihitish JCnipire observed the day as a day of National 
Prayer, when C’hrislians, Hindus, Moslems, Jews, Armenians, Parsis, Jains and 
other communities all united in prayer for the Hncc(*ss of the British aims. 

Malmtma Gandhi declared in a note in the Ilarijav : ‘‘If this conlla^ration 
is to be put out throupjh non-violent cflbrts, it will bo done only by India.” 

Olh. Mr. C. Raja.eojtalachari, in openinj: the City Fourth Circle Political 
Conference (Madras) d(;clared that it was not wise or just or even i)racticablo to 
pivern a hii^e nation against its own will and with the sole ai<l of those that 
opposjHl the national organization on the other hand, the representatives of the 
Congress witli their desire for adjustment and accommodation, would have 
shouldered tlie responsilulity of running the administration and iwosccuted the 
war well, at least so far as it alVeetcd India. 

II. E. ]M. Louis Bonan, Governor of French Imlia. informed the Press from 
PondieluM'ry that “the hhench Indian (?ohmial Governnunt rallies round 
General de Gaulle's Government of the Free Frcnth Nation and denounces 
Marslial P(‘tain’s (fOvt'rnment.” 

In th(‘ B(Miiral Legislative Assembly, disfussiojj on t.lni Calcutta Municipal 
(Amemlmcnl) Bill was resumed ; it was practically (Oiilifie»l to the members 
oj'posine; it, 

Th«^ first mcetiu};; of tin* Kerala Provincial Congress M'orki?)"; Committee was 
held at the residence or Mr, 11. Maiijunatha Pao ((kili<Mit). 

At a sjH’cial meeting of the Ilombay I’rovincijd (.liU):!:n‘ss Committee, a 
resolution endorsini*; the (h’claration of the (k)nyr<*8s \V'oikin<r Committee on the 
Vi<!ere^al ])roMOuncernent and assurinji; tlui (,^)n.L;ress Ifii;!! Command c»f its 
])repar<'dn<'ss to ‘‘joifi the struuule" was .adopted unanimously. 

Maulana A. K. Azad, replying; to an address ju’csentnd to 1dm on behalf of 
the Allahabad University Union, said : ‘‘As far as the ordinary normal 
])olitical routine of the country ^(»es, you, as sludenis, arc not concerned with 
it and must devote your time to studies. But there are abnormal times in 
the political life of a country when it is a matter of life and ileath, and of 
self-respect. In such times, you have to answer the call of the country. That 
day for India has come.” 

Pandit .lawharlal Nehru, addressing the Allahabad Students, said that the time 
of testing had come. This wonhl be a bard tc.sl, ami if the University had not 
prepared them for it, then their education and the whole system of education 
was defective. 

Sardar Patel in the course of a R])cceh at Ahmedabad observed that the decla¬ 
rations made on behalf of the British Government constituted au attack on the 
very existence of the Congress. 

10th. In the Bengal liCgislative Assembly, after a foiir-day d(?l)ate, the House 
rejected by 1J7 votes to 88 the Congress party’s proposal to circulate the 
Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill for public opinion. As proposed by the 
Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Ministcr-in Charge of the Department of Local Self- 
Government, the Bill was referred to a Select Committee, the voting in the ease 
being 127 for the motion and 82 against it. 

The trial began at Alipore, of the case in which Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was 
prosecuted under the Defence of India Rules in connexion with two speeches 
alleged to have been delivered by him at Ballygunjc and Belliaghata. 

lllh. H. E. the Marchioness of Linlithgow, broadcasting from Viceregal Lodge, 
Simla, announced the formation of a body of voluntary women workers to be 
called the Women’s Voluntary Service. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was ])rosccuted before the Additional Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta under the Defence of India Rules in connexion with a 
speech alleged to have been delivered at Mabomedally Park, Calcutta on April 
11 and an article api)earing in the Forward Bloc of May 1(S. 

The finding of the Court of Inquiry—conducted by Mr. Justice Weston—into 
the Bukknr riots was : “The cause of the Sukkur disturbances was undoubtedly 
the long Manzilgarh agitation.” 

Mr. V. D, Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha had an 
interview with Dr. B. S. Moonje, Vice-President of the Sabha. Mr. Savarkar 
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authorized Dr. Moonje to officiate as the Working President of the Sabha during 
his illness and to convene an urgent meeting of the Working Committee, 

12th. Mahatma Gandhi accompanied by Khan Abdul GafFar Khan and Dr. Syed 
Mahmud arrived in Bombay for Congress meetings and had informal discussions 
with Maulana Azad, Sardar Patel, Pandit Nehru and other members of 
the Congress Working Committee. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bengal Shops and Establishments 
Bill which sought to regulate the hours of work and payment of wages of persons 
employed in Bhoi)fl and oilier establishments and to provide holidays and other 
amenities, was passed. 

In the Bengal Jjegislativc ConncJl the consideration of the Co*0])erative 
Societies Bill roached the concluding stage wdien all the amendments to the I'iH 
clauses of the Bill wore disposed of. 

Mr. M. N. Boy in his letter to the United Provinces Congress Committee which 
took discii»linary action against him. asserted that the cliaigcs against him were 
unfounded. He further observed : "1 beseech you to disci].line your intolerance 
which is converting the Congress into a stacminl ]kj() 1 of uncritical conformism 
and lilind oliedience. These arc not the assets lor a really ]>ovvcrfnl political 
organization of the ]icople. 1 have done nothijig other than to eombat those 
dangerous tendencies.” 

13lh. The Congress Working Committee met at Birla llouse, Bombay, Maulana 
A. K. Azad presided. Maiiatma (Jaiidhi was ]tresciit at. the meeting. 'Fhe sitting 
lasted six liours. It was undersood that 3Iahalma (iandhi made a long statement 
on the ])oliti.>ul situation 

A Press .Vote fiom Simla explained that Vi<' 0 -AdmirHl N. Pitz HoiBcrt, Flag 
oflit'cr commanding the Boyal Navy would have l>y next year under his command 
the must powerful naval lorce that India had ever had for keeping watch on her 
iminonsc coastline and vital major ports. 

Sir (fiiimanlal Sitalvad, the Lilieral Leader, in a statement, from Bombay 
expressed the vituv that tlie laun<*hing of Satyagraha liy tlie (Congress would 
create greater gulf between the various communities and retard the object of 
ereating a ])Owerful and united India. 

In the Bengal Logis!ati\e C'oimcil, an account of the financial position of the 
Government of Bengal was given by .Mr. II. S. Suhrawardy, Finance Minister, 
during a debate on a rosoliiti^tu moved l>y ^Ir. Nur .-■rinned. 

At a meeting of the members of the Bihar Legislature convened by the 
Congress Legislative Party at Patna, a resolution n jeciiug the proposals contained 
in the statiuncnls .and ilcclarations made liy the VTi'croy and tlie Scerctaty of 
State for India and coiulemniug the nttitiule of the British Government, was 
passed. 

14lli. The Congress Working Committee had another three-hour discussion on 
the political situation. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, cx-lTemior of Bombay, moved a resolution rejecting the 
Viceroy’s ofFer at a meeting of the members of the Bombay Assembly. The Moslem 
League, the Independent Labour Party and the Progress Parly did not participate. 
Mr. Ixher said that hopes were entertained that the sinrit of co-operation and 
goodwill between Britain and India, which had been so carefully fostered and 
built up during 2h years of ('ongress administration would be valued and 
continued by the llritish Government but it was now obvious that it had dis¬ 
appeared due entirely to the unsympathetic altitude of the “bureaucracy.” 

Mr. .Tamnadas ]\Iehta moved an amendment to the resolution, and said that 
while ho was in full agreement with the resolution and in the condemnation of 
the British Government’s otFer, he asserted that it was due to the vacillating 
policy of the Congress that the minority question had assumed such an inflated 
importauc^e. The resolution was passed as also another protesting against the 
BU]>pres8ion of the legislature. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijav, under the caption “Economic 
Ruin in Sind” : “It is as much the duty of the Congress as of the 
Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha to deal with the situation in the right 
spirit. The Government of Sind will be judged by the manner in which they 
handled the situation.” 

Mr, J. Aitken, President of the Indian Sugar Mills Association, in hie address 
at the eighth general meeting of that organization at Cawnpore, said : “An 
industry vital to the United Provinces and Behar has been brought to ite knees 
4 
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and a large eection of it is still by no means free of the risk of bankruptcy, and 
I think you will agree that this warrants drastic measures/' 

15th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in a note in the Harijan, ‘‘I am being innundated 
with letters complaining that by giving my definition of Ahimsa before Poona 
Congressmen, who saw me recently at Wardha. I have seriously circumscribed 
the scope of ahimsa.’’ He adds : ‘‘These friends forget that my remarks were 
confined to Congress ahimsa only. Personally, I would not kill insects, scorpions 
or even snakes. Nor would I under any circumstanc'cs take meat. But I may not 
impose the creed of such ahimsa on the Congress.” 

Opening the proceedings of the All-India Congress Committee meeting in 
Bombay, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, C-ongress 1‘rosidcnt, announced that 
Mahatma Gandhi had once again agreed to take up the active leadership of the 
Indian National Congress. 

The resolution on the political situation—passed by the Congress Working 
Committee and placed ))eforc the All-India t\:mgrcsK Committee for the latter’s 
consideration-endorsed the resolutions passed by the C^)ngross Working 
Committee at Wardlia.—“'J'lie Congress”, the resolution said, ‘hs idodged under 
Mr. Gandhi’s leadership to non-violence for the vindication of India’s freedom. 
At this grave crisis in the inovcnient for national freedom, the A. I. C. C. 
requests him to guide tlic C\)ngress in the action that slioiild be taken.” 

Mahatma (iandhi, {iddiessine the A. I C. (b sai<l : ‘ there is no question of 
mass civil disobcdicjice. '{'here may bc~I am still not sure—individual civil 
clisobedienc-c. 1 am still searcliiiig for some tiling, t-^o far, I have not been 
able to find anytbiim.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad after reviewing dcvolopnienls since the Poona 
session of tbe A. 1. C. C. said : “The oiler that Prilain has made through the 
Viceroy is not even worth looking at.” 

Dr. ib S. Mooiijc. acting President of the Hindu Mahasabha, sent a letter 
to tlie Viceroy seeking an ijitervievv to explain tlie aliiliide of tbe IJijidu 
Mahasabha in regard to the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive tloiincil. 

Ifith. The All-Tiulia Congress Committee concluded its session in Bombay after 
passing the Congress Working Committee’s resolution on the political situation.— 
All tbe amendments which (hnnanded the immediate launching of muss civil 
disobedience were rejected by overwhelming majorities, not more than five 
voting in favour of any of them. IMahaima Gaudlu, wlio addressed the 
meeting, remarked that the resoluiion was “a great step towards Swaraj”. 

He said tliat he was unable to define Swaraj, but that the basis of Swaraj 

was the rigiit of free speecJi and civil liberty for every one. These two 

were the Toot’ of Swaraj and the “foundation” of Swaraj, lleferring to the 
demand of certain members for mass civil disobedience, Maliatma (iandhi 
said : I know wlien to start mass civil disobedience and I would ask 

you to leave the matter in my hands.” 'Phe country, he said, was 

not in a position to launch such a movement. 

Dr. B. 8. Moonje, acting President of the Hindu Mahasablia, had an interview 
with H. E. the Viceroy at Simla. It w'as understood, Df. Alooiijc placed before 
the Viceroy the Hindu Mahasabha’s position, laying special stress on the points 
made in the statement issued by the Mahasabha ITcsideut. 

17th. It w^as understood tliat JIahalma Gandhi drafted a long letter to the Viceroy 
enclosing the A. I. C. C. resolution on the political situation and seeking an 
interview with IJis Excellency. 

The Muslim League’s demands were strongly denounced at a public meeting 
(at Simla) of Hindus and vSikhs, with Raja Sir Daljit Singh in the chair. 

18th. The Congress Working Committee concluded its session in Bombay after 
passing the following resolution : “In view of the resolution just passed by 
the All-India Congress Committee, the Working Committee calls upon all 
Congress organizations to stop all civil disobedience, individual or other, pending 
definite instructions from Mahatma Gandhi. He regards this suspension as 
indispensable for his forthcoming interview with His Excellency the Viceroy 
and as a test of discipline of registered and unregistered Congressmen and all 
Congress-minded men and women, and also as a short course of obedience 
to law before recourse to civil disobedience, should it become necessary.” 

Dr. B. B. Moonje, Acting President of the Hindu Mahasabha in a statement, 
said : “The Congress resolution is an enigma.” 
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19th. Mahatma Gandbi, in an interview piven in Bombay to a London newspaper, 
gave a special message to the British people. Kejdyiiig to the charge of 
apparent inconHistency between his previous declarations and his present 
attitude, Gandliiji said : *‘J thought that I had clearly and sufficiently 

explained my ])osition in my speeches in anticii)ation of the change of 

inconsistency. If there is any inconsistency it is due to the ever clianging 
and, in this ]jarticular instance, changed circnmsiancos. My sympathy is not 
only the same as 1 expressed in Simla on the declaratioji of war, but it has 
grown deeper because the imaginary has be'^omo so vividly real, In Simla, 
almost a year ago, I had exjnesKed my grief over wliat might befall 
Britain. ^Today tlie dreaded thing has happened and is still going on. 

Freedom of speech and corresponding action is the breath of democratic 
life. Freedom of propagating non violence as a substitute for war is most 
relevant when indecent savagery is being perpetrated ])y the warring 

nations." 

In the Bengal Legislative (buncil, llie Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill, 1940 
was passed and the Bengal Water Hyacinth (Amendment.) Bill, 1910 was taken 
into consideration. 

Lord Beaverhrook, Minister for Aircraft Production, sent a telegram to H. E. 
the Governor of the IT. P. expressing his gratiinde at the magnitieent gift of 
Rs. IG lakhs from the United Provinces for tl»e purchase of aircraft. 

Wr K. Nazimuddin replying to a riucstioii in the Btaigal Assembly, said: 
‘‘Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose is being detaine«l not under an order of the 
Government of India, Init under an order of the Governniciit of Bengal, who 
do not (;ontemplate witlidrawal of the same.” 

20th. Mahatma Gandhi in a statenient issued to the Press from Wardha said: 
“Assuming that the interview is grar)ted, I do iK»t go to hohl a ]>isto] at the 
Viceroy’s htad if the contemplated civil disobedience is to be taken as such. 
But I go, as 1 ox]>lninecl in my speech liefore the All-India CTungrcss Committee, 
in order to make sure I am ripht in (he infertnees ] have drawn from the acts 
of Government commencing from the declarations of H. K. (he Viceroy. If 
the premises on which the Congress is built are wrong, there is no ca&e for 
civil disol)cdionco.” 

Mr. M. N. Roy, commenling on the A. I. C. C. resolution, said : “It 
will only ]»lcaso Berlin uiul Rome. It is l)eyond mortal understanding. Low 
moral support for Britain and professed ahhorrcnce for Fascism arc reconciled 
with anti-war pr()])aganda. The ol)jeet of this propaganda is obviously to prevent 
India’s participation in the war.” 

Navvab Bahadur A’ar Jung Bahadur, y)residing over the annual Muslim Youth 
Conference in Madras, said : “My advice to young Muslims is that you should 
forget your religious didcrenccs, attempt to have one common platform and come 
under the jMuslim J^cague, which is the only organization of the country.” 

Mr. J. B. Kiipalani. Congress {secretary, issued a circular from Bombay, 
stating: “There should be no ‘all provincial day’ or ])roceRsions or hartal. In 
no case must the explanation of the resolutions made an occasion to develop into 
anti-recruitment and anti-wuir contribution propaganda,” 

21st. An emergency meeting of the Working Committee of tlie All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha was held in Bombay, to consider the Viceroy’s proposals in the 
light of the latest interview between the Viceroy and Hr. 13.' 8. Moonje. The 
meeting was expected to give the Mahasanha’s final reply to the Viceroy’s 

proposals for the expansion of the Executive Council and the constitution of a 
War Advisory Committee. 

22nd. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, addressing a meeting of about oOO Bengal 
Congress w’orkers at the B. P. C. C. oflice in Calcutta, described the policy 
of the Congress and explained the implications of the resolution by the 

A. I. C. C. at its meeting in Bombay. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha (in Bombay) 
adopted a resolution offering the Mahasabha’s co-operation with the 

Government in its war effort on “honourable terms of equity and justice.” 

The Mahasabha urged the Viceroy to make a definite declaration that the 

Government had not approved or accepted' the Moslem League’s scheme of 
partitioning India and claims “in view of the reported understanding between 
the Viceroy and the League” representation of six seats on the expanded 
Executive Council on the population basis. 
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Mahatma (landhi, in an article in the Harijan, said that he was the sole 
authority on Satyagraha. 

23rd. Four persons 'were killed and twenty-six iniured, when the police opened fire 
on a riotous mob following a communal disturbance at Knlti (Assansol). 

At a conference in Calcutta, the Congress workers of diflcrent shades of 0 ])inion 
explained the various dilhculties which they were experiencing in the course of 
Congress work, to the Congress rresidont. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement observed : “T shall strain every nerve to 
avoid a civil disobedience struggle. Hut it would be wrong for Congressmen to 
sleep while an cflort of peace is being made. I hope no Congressman will think 
that beiMuse 1 have undertaken command of the struggle, if it comes, the 
spinning and Khadi conditions are w'aived.” 

24th. U. E. M. Louis lionoin, Governor of French India, in contradicting a 
new's agency rei)oit from (yhandernagore stated ; “It is absolutely inexact 
that my decision to range myself on the side of the National Committee 
of (ieneral de (taidle has been taken in conformity with instructions from 
the Vichy Government. Simple cominonsense indicates it sntlicienlly. “Tiiat 
which has given rise to a confusion, which 1 believe to he involuntary, 
is that in the ch^claration read before elected repnsontalives, milnblcs and ollicials, 
1 said that till the day of my decision onr relations with uci^Iihouriiig autlio- 
rities -meaning the Ihitish India (Jovernment—Inul not ceased lobe amicable, and 
that I liad received in this matter the ai)pioval of the Vi(‘hy (iovermnent.” 

Pandit Govind Halla))h Pant addressing a ]>nhlic meeting under the ansi>iccB 
of the i'istrict C’oncrcss Conimiitce, Kami 'I'al. declared : ‘ It is a matter of 

immense gratilicatiou that Mahatma Gamliii lias again as.‘?inned the leader¬ 
ship of the Congress.” lie added that JMalialma (Jandhi had asked them to 
wait and suspend all forms of civil disobedience till he had nuM the Viceroy. As 
disciplined soldiers, they must faithfully carry out these instructions and, in the 
meantime, consolidate their forces. 

l^indit Jawharlal Nehru addressed about .'>00 City Cougress Woikers at 
Allaliabad. He explained to them the stand tak('n by the Congress and tlie 
political situation in the country in general. J'audit Nehru stressed the need 
for discipline and exhorted the workers to he ]>iepared. 

Mr. Asaf Ali, a imunber of the Coimre.ss Workiiig Committee, said at Karaelii, 
“As the Congress is i lcdgrd to non-violence and MaJinlma Gajulhi is our general, 
we have to follow him on whatener path he guides us.” 

25th. The Committee of Inquiry consisting of Mr. Justice Ameer Ali and Mr. M. 
H. 11. liOthbridge ajii'Ointed by the Government of Bengal to iiKjuire into the 
inehionts that took place on July 22 and July 2*1 at and in the neighlmurhood of 
the Islamia College ami other educational institutions of (^alcntta, submitted its 
report. Ihe report contained a narrative of facts, as far as tlio committee was able 
to ascertain them, concerning the incidents at tlie Islamia College on July 22 and 
at the Cahaitta RIadrassa and the Presidency College on July 24. It also con¬ 
tained the Committee’s remarks on the evidence that was tendered before it. 

Mahatma Gandhi accomi>anied by Mr. Mahadev Dosai and Mr. Pyarclal, left 
for Bimla to meet the Viceroy. 

Bir J. P. Brivastava, Ihesidcut and Lala TIariram Beth, Becrctary of the Hindu 
Bangathan Committee returned to Lncknow after attending the Hindu Mahasabha 
Working Committee meeting at r>ombay. 

“The Hindu Babha stands for responsive co-o]>eration”, said I.ala Ilariram Beth, 
interviewed by the Press. "Hiere was genuine desire and complete unanimity 
among the members of the Working Committee, to stand by Britain in her hour 
of trial. The Mahatma really meant co-operation and hud not made im]) 08 Hible 
demands. As a matter of fact these were far below their legitimate due. He 
hoped that the British Government would rise to the occasion and not neglect 
the Hindus. 

Mr. L. B. Amery, Secretary of Btate for India, in a speech in London 
expressed regret that the leaders of the Indian National Congress had rejected 
the Viceroy’s offer. Mr. Amery said : ‘*1 fully recognize the sincerity of Mr. 
Gandhi’s pacifist convictions. The practical question is : “How is be to 
reconcile his demand on his own behalf and on behalf of the Congress for 
freedom to voice this conviction with his own statement, which I sincerely 
welcome, that he does not want to embarrass the Government in its conduct 
of the war,” 
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H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala (at Simla) made an a]>])cal to the Sikh 
community to unite and maintain their martial traditioriB by actively supportinj^ 
Britain. 

The Pakifllan delegation of the Moslem Tjcaf^ne arrived at Arrah and addressed 
a meeting of Moslems in the evening. Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail, presidejit, 
provincial Moslem League, presided. 

26th. Mr. C. llajap;oimla(‘hari. eommentinp; on Mr. Amery’s speech (in Madras) 
declared : “I am convinced that the Secretary of State for India has at a 

critical moment done the preatcsi. disservice to Ids country i)y advisinj^ the 
rejection of the oiler thnt the All-lndia Congress Committee made at I’oona. 

'J’lic Punjab Provincial Ooncjross Committee <-irculnriscd all subordinate 
Conc:ress Committees in the province to celebrate Gandhiji’s 72nd, birtliday on 
October 2. 

27th. 1’he interview between IMahatma (lamlhi and H. E, the Viceroy took ]>lace 

at Himla. 4'iic interview hc^an at 2-lb p. M. and ended at C-lb. Ciandhiji 

dc('idcd to stay on at ^imla for a few days. 

Pandit Jawharlal N(;)iru addressing a students’ mcetinjf at Lucknow asked 
tlic students ^f)ha^o iMduie tlicir minds’ eye an imaue of India as they 

wanted her to be and Un*n stiive their utmost to achie\e that ideal. 

Acharya Kri}ialani, (IctuM'al Sccretaiy of the CVui^-rcss. in a message from New 

Pelhi in conm xion with (dandhi .layanti, said ; ‘'ihe best way to cchhratc the 
(dandhi .layanti ami do honour to onr leader is to hell* in the life-^:ivin^ 
activity he lias d('^i^('d to till the om] ly stomachs of millions of our starvinj^ 
countrymen” lie ad<l<‘d, “Ily ].urcl5asin}j: ivliadi, w’e shall not only help our 
poor, hut jihuhlcn the heart of liim whose wliole life is dedicated to the service 
of the poor, tlic lowly iuul llic down-tiaxldcn.” 

The General (’ouncil of (he All-India Trade rnion Con;iress (in Bombay) 

discussed a draft resolution which would satisfy the dilTcreiit shades of opinion 

with regard to tlio political situation. 

28th. The Working' (.’ommittee of (lie All-lndin ]\Ioslom Lc'a^uc passed a resolution 
in New’ Ucllii, n'^rcKiii;; that lliey were nuuhle to accept, (hp odVr of the Viceroy. 
The resoliilion slated iuUr olta : “d'lic Workin-i: (.'ommillee of the All-lnciia 
Moslem Lea^-ue at ilicir meeting, .at Bombay on 8(‘i»tcm})er 2 last, after consider¬ 
ing the letter of Jlis Excellency tlic Viceroy, dated August 14 last ami addressed 
to the I’residcnt, containiui; a specilic oiler in re.jjard to the proposed expansion 
of the Governor-Gcnerars Executive Council and the establishment of a War 
Advisory Council, re(picsted His Ex'cellcncy to reconsider the matter and 
aiithori/.ctl the ITcsidcnt to seek fuither information and claiilication, i>articulariy 
on the joints set out in the resolutions before the Committee could deal 
with the oircr. 

29th. Mr. M. A. .linnnh released to the Press the correspondence that passed 
between liim and llis Excellency the Viceroy. 

The Council of the All-India Moslem Loujaup iinanimonsly jiassed its Working 
Committee’s resolution rejecting the Viceroy’s ofler. Mr. Jinnah, in a 8i)eech to the 
Council on his negotiations with the Viceroy, described Jlis Excellency’s offer as 
follows : “Two seats on Ihe Governor-Generars Executive Council will be allotted to 
the nominees of the Moslem League out of a number we do not know yet.” He 
had urged that should any party now refusing to co-operate later decide to accept 
the Viceroy’s offer, its nominees should be allowed to join the Council only in 
agreement with the ])articB already represented. If the Congress came in, 
Moslem rej>resentation slioiild be eqnal to that of the Hindus ; otherwise they 
(Moslems) should have the majority of the additional scats ns “in that case the 
main burden and resjwisibilities will be borne by Moslems.” 

Sir iSikander Hyat Khan, in a statement to the ITess from New Delhi, said : 
“My attention has been invited to a statement in the Press to the effect that I 
stated at the meeting of the Working Committee of the Moslem League that I 
was the originator of the Pakistan scheme, and that the only difference lay in 
the way in which it had been presented to the public. This statement is 
incorrect, unwarranted and mischievous.” 

Dr. Paranjpye, President of the National Liberal Federation said (from 
Poona) : “It is rather unfortunate that the Working Committee of the Moslem 
League took such a decision.” 

Both* H. £. the Viceroy wrote a letter to Mahatma Gandhi, summarizing the 
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position as it emerged after the interview which the Viceroy granted to Gandhiji 
at Simla. He said : “It would clearly not be possible, in the interests of India 
herself, more particularly at this critical juncture in the war, to acquiesce in 
interference with tlie war effort which would be involved in freedom of fl])eccli 
BO wide as that for which you have asked.” 'i'lie Viceroy made it clear in his 
letter that the action suggested by Mahatma Gandhi would certainly amount 
not only to the inhibition of India’s war effort but to the embarrassment 
of Great Britain in the prosecution of the war which the Congress said it 
was anxious to avoid. 

Mahatma Gandhi, who left Pimla, replied : “It is unfortunate that we have 
not been able to arrive at an agreement on the single issue of freedom of 
speech. But 1 shall hug the hope that it will be ])os8iblc for the (Government 
to work out their policy in the sjurit of the Congress j) 08 ition.” lie also declared 
that the Congress still desired to refrain from embarrassing the British 
Government but it was impossible for the (.ingress to make a fclish of such 
policy by denying its creed. 11c added : “If the (Congress has to die it should 
do so in the act of i)roclaiming its faith.” 


October 1940 


The meeting of IT. E. the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandlii at Simla 
thougli infructuous caused a good deal of sensation in Indian political 
circles. The next item of interest ^Yas the meeting of tlio Eastern 
Group Conference in Now Delhi, which was lU’csided over hy the 
Viceroy ; a message of goodwill was sent by the Prime T^linister. 

The Moslem League rejected the Viceroy’s offer to fill two seats 
in his enlarged Council from among mcmh(5rs nominated hy it. In 
rejecting the offer the League made it clear that it stood for co¬ 
operation in India’s war effort. 

After an interview with Maliatma Gandhi the Viceroy found it 
not possible to acquiesce in interference with the war effort of the 
kind proposed by Gandhiji, who asked for permission ior all wTio so 
wished to write and speak against particiimtion in war in general or 

in this war in particular. Gandhiji issued a detailed statement on 

his interview with the Viceroy and the reasons for the breakdown of 
the talks. While paying a tribute to the Viceroy for the courtesy 
and patient attention shown to him he conferred that, inspite of his 
clear presentation of the Indian cose, the Viceroy “would not bo 
drawn into a discussion.” He described how he showed tVie unten- 
ability of the British view that lack of communal agreement barred 
the way to freedom. He added : “There is a certain cold reserve 
about the British official world, which gives them their strengh and 
isolation for surroundings and facts. I suppose that is what is meant 
by the steel-frame.” Concluding, Gandhiji pointed out that “the 
immediate issue is the right to exist, which broadly put, means free 
speech. This the Congress wants not merely for itself but for all.” 

The serious illness of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore caused concern 

in every part of the country. 

The Government ban on the Goodwill Mission to Waziristan was 
strongly criticized by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and Mr. Asaf Ali, members 
of the Mission, in the course of a statement issued from Peshawar. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje made a plea in the course of a statement that 
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the OoDgresB should seek an ally in the Hindu Mahasabha in dealing 
with the Muslim League’s claims. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Ward ha. It passed a 
resolution stating that the action of the Government in refusing 
permission to the Goodwill Mission to proceed to Waziristan and 
even banning a visit to Bannu, “confirms the impression that the 
British authorities are not desirous of encouraging or lionnitting the 
development of friendly relations between the people of India and the 
trans-border people.” 

The Hindu League Executive decided on a Anti-Pakistan front. 
Mr. Amery, the President, was authorized to seek the co-operation 
of other political organizations in this behalf. 

A Goodwill Mission from Thailand Siam) toured Northern and 
Western India and arrived in Calcutta. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly and former membeir of the Congress Working 
Committee, was removed by the Congress Working Committee 

from the Bengal Congress Assembly Party and, called on to give up 

his seat in that Asscmljly, on the ground of disobedience to Congress 

orders. 

In accordance with the Congress Working Committee’s resolution, 

Mahatma Gandhi took upon himself the responsibility of starting 
“Bclectivo Civil disobedience”. At his direction Mr. Vinoba Bhavo 
made speeches oxi>laining why Congress was oi)posed to India’s parti¬ 
cipation in the war. 

The Provincial Congress Committees w^oro asked, according to a 
circular intimating the desire of !Mahatma Gandhi, to push on the 
constructive programme of the Congress with vigour and enthusiasm. 
“There is a close and organic connextion between the constructive 
in'ogramrno and the civil diso])edienco movement.” 

Mr. Vinoba Bhavo was arrested under the D( fence of India Rules 
when ho was preparing to make his fifth speech and was sentenced 
to three months’ simido imprisonment. 

II. E. the Viceroy opened the Eastern Group Conference which 
discussed the part that the Eastern Countries of the British Empire 
could take in developing war industries for the common effort. 

Ist. Maulana Abiil Kalam i^zad, in a iness interview in Calcutta, on the meeting 
between llis Excellency the Viceroy and Mahatma Uandhi, said: “I admit 
that the outcome of the Hirala meeting is not contrary to expectations.” 
The Congress President added, “The very i^resence of the Hritish Government 
in India indicales one reality from whatever angle we see the denial of free 
will of India. Naturally, therefore, wc cannot expect her to tolerate the free 
expression of our decisiou about the war, even if it be of a purely non-violent 
nature.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, rei>lying to a question by a United Press representative 
prior to his departure for Wardba from New l)elhi, said : 'The next step is 
likely to be taken at Wardha, when the Working Committee meets. If my 
countrymen are determined to win Swaraj, I am confident Swaraj w’ould touch 
our feet within the shortest possible time. My message to my countrymen, at 
this juncture, is only this that they should strengthen the hands of their General 
and establish unity in the country at all cost.” 

Sir Sikander Hyafc Khan, addressing a gitthering of ryots at Nuh (Gurgaon 
district) said that Mahatma Gandhi was among the first Indians to denounce 
Hitler’s acts of aggression and to declare that his sympathy lay entirely on the 
side of Britain in this war. Since that declaration was made the Congress had 
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been chang:inf; its position from time to time until at last the Mahatma had 
formulated his demand for freedom to carry on i)roi)a^anda ai^ainst participation 
in the war. 

The All-India Radio’s War Work was reviewed and a scheme of programme 
planning considered at a conferonco of Station Directors which he^an in Delhi 
under the chairmanship of Mr. A. S. liokhari, Controller of Broadcasting. 

2 nd. Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Nagpur sayinj^ : “Your telling? mo 
this or that mattered little. The attemi't was Avorth makinp;. I had told you 
that even if 1 did not ^et what I wanted from the Viceroy I would brine from 
Simla added Btrcncth for m>self. Who knows that to have added Htrcnj;th is not 
better than weak success ? But my wisdom Avill be tested by the manner in 

which T use the strencth.” 

A Bress Note from t^imla stated that the skill and bearing of the units of the 
Royal Indian Army Service; Corps in Fran<*e, duriiu;' the days leading; up to the 
preat evacuation, were warmly (lescrilmil in rciHU'ts which reached the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Sir S. Radlia Krishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Bcmarcs lliiulu University 

openinc the building: of the Brahmacbari Vadi at Ahmcdabad, ihiclarcd : “Instead 
of civilizinj;- the barbarian, the modern system of ediic.alion barbarised the 
civilised man.’’ 

3ril. A charec under the Ihdcnce of Imlia Buies was framed aeainst Sj. Suldias 

Chandra Bose, wlio was ].rosivut<-d on a charee of liavin^: cot)imitO'd prejudicial 

acts by dcljV('rin,Li' a s]'('ech in Hindi on April 11 last and also by wrilinc- an 
article entitled the “Day of ■.Ihakoninc” which aj>i*eaicd in the forward Bloc 
of May jy of vvbicli lie was the editor. 

Accorclinjjf to a statement issued by the Bombay Provincial Hindu IMahasahha, 
Mr. Savarkur, in bis latest letter, thanked His Excellency the Viceroy for 
rejeetin^ some of the deniands of the Moslem Lea^-iie. Mr, Sa\'arkar added 
that the tnrnin,e, down of demands removed miscdviiii^s in the miml of the Himlu 
public raised by the League resolutions. 

4th. ]\Iahatma Gandhi issued the following statement from Wardhnganj : “It is my 
firm eonvietioii that British stal(*smeu have failed to do the rieht thing when it 
was easy to do it If India is wholly in favour of I'arlicipation in the war they 
eouhl liave easily disregarded any lu^stile propagai.da. Bui ilefermination to gag 
free expression opinion ]>ro\i<l(‘d it was not, in the least ]>aintetl with violence 
shatters Britain’s claim that India’s participation is voluntary. Had tlu‘ (’oiigrcss 
projiGsal hern acce])ted, such and as Britain wonhl lia\(! got from India would 
haA’c heen an asset of incstimahle A.aliie. ’J’he non-vioicnt })arty would have 
plaNCil an ett’cctive part for honourable ]>eacc when the proj^er time for it was in 
sight as it must he some day.” 

Mr H. A. Barnes, Political Agent, Zoah District. Bahichistan, was shot dead 
by a tribesman. 

6th. Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from ^Vardlll^ and stated inter alia : 
“Before I do so, 1 think it is necessary to say a few words regarding Lord 
Linlithgow. He is straight in his talk and deliberate and eeoiiornieal in his 
language. He is never eipiivocal nor leaves you in doubt as to his meaning. 
He conveys the most unpalatable dceisioiis with a calmness and courtesy which 
for the moment make yon think that yon have heard no harsh or hard decision. 
He listens to yonr argument wi:h a })atience and attention I have never known 
in any other Viceroy or high functionary. He is never riiflled or discourteous. 
With all this, however, he is not to be easily moved from his position, jio 
meets yon with his decision already made on the matter under discussion, ile 
takes care not to let yon think that it is so. P>ut there is no doubt that his 
deeisiou is unchangeable.” 

At a meeting at Mnsiilipatam. the Executive Committee of the Andhra 
Provincial Coiigres.s Committee adopted a reBolnlion fully supporting Mahatma 
Gandhi : “The Committee pledges the full support of Andhradesa to any 
measures that Maliatmaji. as Icsuler of the Indian National Congress, may 
prescribe to meet the situation created by the apparent failure of the Gandhi— 
Viceroy negotiations which, in their opinion, have added immensely to the 
strength of the Congress and its General.” 

6th. Sir Chimanlal Betalvad, the Liberal leader, presiding over a public meeting 
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in Bombay declared : “Whatever may be our grievances against Britain, it is 
clearly the duty of every Indian now to support her to win this war.” 
Sir Oawsiee Jchaugir, in his speech, asked the audience to visualize the fate of 
India under the Nazis. It might be argued (he added) that if England won the 
war there might not be much difference in the condition of India. But if 
Hitler won tlie war, it was the opinion of all the clearest thinkers in this 
country, that India would be used for the utilitarian ])iirpoHe8 of Germany 
and Italy and there would be an end to civil liberties and aspirations of India. 

Mr. H. Satyamurti, in the course of a sjjeech at Coimbatore, said that the 
attitude that the Congress had been compelled to take was intellectually sound, 
honest and unanswerable. 

7th. Mr. B. Brinivas Iyengar, a former Vresidcnt of the Indian National 

Congress, presuUng over a meeting at Alundar, Madras, said : ‘‘I'he Gospel of 
non-violence is good for a Sanyasi, a man who has renounced the world and 
who finds Iia]>i)ines8 in surrender. Ihit this will not do for one who wants to 
live an active life, much less for a nation.” Continuing jMr. lyerigar said : “This 
is a gospel of cowardi^'c. If some brave men <*an be non-violent, many more 
people who are cowards can take slndtcr under it. To accept this creed 
18 not patriotism. It is a direct invitation to other eouiUrics to invade India 
and plunder the country as luipp(Mied formerly.” 

Mr. M. N. Ivoy said at Hehra Hun, ‘‘To enable India to make the fullest 
contriliution to the triumph of democratic and progressive forces, her ivar efibrts 
must be democratized.” 

H. E. Bir Anliiir lIo]>c, Governor of Madras presiding over a public meeting 
in Madras, said : ‘ Tliis is a war tor demucrary. This is a war to see that we 
have a right to live in future as a civilized nation wliether in India or in 
Britain. is a war wliirh is fought by the common ]>ef)]>le as well as the 

ruling classes and this is a war in which everyman. w'omaii and child can help 
to win, whether licre or in other ])arts of the Euipirc.” 

Master Ajit Biiigh, (.Jeneral Secretary of the Shiroraani Akali Dal, in the 
course of Ids luvsidetitial address at the Akali Bolitical Conference, Lahore, 
said : ‘‘The only way open to the Congress to win the licarts of the Sikhs is 
to make a clear and unequivocal declaration accepting their deraaiuls,” 

8th. Pandit Jawdiarlal Nehru, a<ldressing a publi{^ meeting at Gorakhpur, said : 
“The war has made it clear tliut sniuller mitioiiH could not exist as separate 
entities.” lie advled that it was dillicult e\en for greater nations to claim 
separate existence or to command wdde empires. One had to think of federations 
of nations. 

A Press Statement from Simla observed : ' India is now in a position to 
provide her own military reqidrements in the way of ammunition, light armament 
and other cqMii>nient. Imlia, it is inulerstood, is also preparing for the day 
when she will l)e able to sni>i)ly enormous quotas of these items to the Allied 
forces overseas.” 

Hewan Bahadur K. Srinivasan, in a statement to the Press from Madras 
declared : “Mr. Gandhi and the Congress have done more harm than good in 
their treatment of the Scheiluled classes. 

hlr. 0. Rajagopalachari, addressing a meeting of the residents of Halls 
Garden, Royapettah, I^Iadras, dwelt at length on the work of Mahatma Gandhi 
for the ui)lift of the Harijans and observed that he would without exaggeration 
say that there was no truer, no greater friend and servant of the Harijans than 
Mahatma Gandhi. It was the duty of all lovers of India to help him. 

9th. Maulana Abul Kalain Azad, the Congress President, informed the Press that 
the All-India CongrcBs Parliamentary Bub-Committee took disciplinary action 
against Bj. Barat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Congress Assembly Party in 
Bengal, and expelled him from the party. 

Mr. L. B. Amery presided at the East India Association meeting at Caxton 
Hall when Lord Erskin read a paper on ‘‘Madras and the new constitution.” 

Lord Erskiiie began by saying that it was certainly true that Madras was 
quite ready to receive a large measure of Self-Government inherent in the 
India Act of 1935 since the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms had worked better in 
Madras than elsewhere. 

Mr. Vijayalaxmi Pandit addressing a meeting at Cawnpore, said : “Every 
woman in this country should be ready to take part in the struggle for freedom.” 
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A resolution passed by the Working Committee of the Provincial Moslem 
League at Karachi, expressed the hope that the Hindu organizations in Sind 
would co-operate with the President of the Sind Provincial Moslem League in 
easing the communal situation. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sant Singh, Minister, Kapurthala State, in an 
interview at Lahore stated : “The whole of the Sikh Panth, from Prince to 
Peasant, is united today in a win-the-war effort.” 

10th. The Government of Madras, in reviewing the annual report for 1939 of 
civil hospitals and dispensaries of modern medicine, observed : “'I'hc Government 
lejirn with satisfaction tliat tlic use of hospitals by the sick has become more 
popular and that there is a greater tendency to take advantage of the most 
modern methods.” 

llth. The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha at Seth .Tamnalal 
Bajaj’s (iiiest House. Maulnna Abul Kalam Azad presided. Mahatma 
Gandhi who was invested with full ]K)wers by the Bombay meeting 

of the All-India Clongross Committee, was ])resent. Among others who attondc(l 
were Sardar Patel, Mrs. Saroiini Naidn, J'andil .lawliarlal Nehru, Mr. C. 
llajagopalachari, Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai, Ach.arya Kripalani, I’amlit Govind Ballabh 
Pant, Mr. Shankar Bao Deo, l>r. 1’iol‘nlla CMiandra (Ihosb, Seth .Tamnalal Bajaj, 
Khan Abdul (laflar Khan and Mr. Asaf Ali. 

Nearly a dozen air raid shelters were built in Bombay. Most of them were of 
the Anderson ty]>e. 

Sir Henry Craik, Governor of the Punjab, replying to an adilress of welcome 
at Amritsar, made the statement that those wlio refused to miyko any sacrifice 
for the liberty of mankind could not exp<M‘t to sliaro tlie fruits of that liiierty. 

Dr. P. V. Naidu, J’rcsident, Provincial Himlu ?ilahnsabha (^Madras) wrote : 
“The Twenty-second session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha will be held on 
December 27, 28, 29 (19-10) at jMadiira, the most ancient and historic city of the 
Hindus in South India.” 

12th. At the resumed sitting of the Congress Working Committee at Wardha, the 
President stated : ‘"'I'liere cioi he no going back on the Bombay resolution ; the 
only question before us is what form the strnggb* slionld lake.” 

The Working Committee of All-India Hindu League (in New' Delhi) decided 
upon the creation of an anti-Pakistan front. Mr. I\L S. Ancy, President of the 
League, presided. 'Jbe meeting authorized its president, Mr. Aney, to invite the 
co-operation of the Congress, the Jlindn Mahasaiilm, the National Liberal 
Federation, Sikh organizations and other bodies for joint deliberations to fight 
the Pakistan scheme. 

Mrs. Vijaylaxmi Pandit left for Bulandshar in ]turBnance of the decision of 
the United Provinces Congress Committee to depute prominent Congress Leaders 
to tour important districts of the province. 

The Congress Working Committee issued the following resolution : “The 
Working Committee considered the report presented by Dr. Snbboroyan and Mr, 
R. K. L. Nand Keolyar ui>on the affairs of the Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee. In view' of the eircumsiances reported, the Working Committee 
appoint (1) Mr. R. K. L. Nand Keolyar, (2) Mr. M. V. Govinda Menon, and 
(3) Mr. C. K. Govindan Nair, to take charge of the Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee and carry on the w'ork in the province till further instrnctioiiB were 
forthcoming. This committee of three shall exercise all the functions of the 
Kerala Provincial Clongress Committee. 

The Congress AVorking Committee y^assed a resolution on the report of Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai and Mr. Asaf Ali relating to the Goodwill Mission to Waziris- 
tan and stated inter alia : “The Committee arc convinced that the yiolicy so far 
followed by the Government of the frontier is wrong and harmful and has 
completely failed. The people of India will gladly develop friendly contacts with 
the transborder tribes and thus put and end to a conflict which is harmful 
to both. 

The Mysore Representative Assembly met in the Jagamohan Palace pavilion 
with Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Dewan President, in the chair. 

18th. The Congress Working Committee s three day session concluded at Wardha. 
The Committee approved Mahatma Gandhi’s plan for individual civil disobedience 
by a limited number of Satyagrahis chosen by him. The committee issued the 
following statement : “The Working Committee met at the instance of Mr. 
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Gandhi and listened to the account of his talks with the Viceroy and the plan of 
campaign in so far as he has been able to envisage it. 

“Uhe Working Committee approved of what he has done and repeated the 
instruclions given to Congressmen and Congress Committees by the A. I. C. C. 
at its last meeting in Bombay, that they would give him the fullest possible 
co-operation in all that he may require or expect them to do.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan : “It is diffumlt for those who suffer 
at British hands to shed either their dislike of or a disinedination to help them. 
But the present is a real testing time for ahimsa which alone can throw light on 
our path.” 

The Working Committee of the A. I. Hindu League concluded its two-day 
session in New Delhi after passing several resolutions. The Committee differed 
Jfrom the opinion of the Congress Working Committee cml)odicd in the resolntion 
passed in Bombay, which had failed to take a realistic view of the situation and 
give a correct lead to the country at this critical hour. 

14th, The Federal Court in New Delhi heard arguments in one of a series of eases 
hearing on the jMoiiej lenders’ Act, passed hy a number of provincial 
legislatures. 

The Mysore ITniversity Convocatkui was hold at the Jagamohan Palace, 
Mysore, li. H. ^li dayachumaraja Wodiyar presided. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, ]\Iayor of Madras, presiding over the fifteenth anniversary of 
the Devakotta Saraswailii Vasagnsalai at iJcvakotta, complimented the members 
of the Beading Boom on ctroctivcly ]nitting a stop to animal saeiifices on festive 
occasions, and on their city cleaning campaign and other national welfare work 
for the last 1.”) yi'urs. 

The I’unjal) Bm^incial dloslcm League at Lahore, formulated a five year plan 
to eniol at least eight laklis of memhers in the province. 

15th. Khan Bahadur Allah Buksh. ex-Bremier of Sind, in the course of a Press 
interview at Kara<1ii, that tlie joining of all Nationalist Moslem members of the 
?^ind AsHein)>ly nidi the C’onguss ]*arty in the Legislature and the drawing up 
of a common progranimo to educate the masses so as to raise them politically 
and teach tl'.e ]tro\ince to give up its present cuinmnnal outlook, was the only 
way (»f saving vSind from drifting into tlie hands of rank communalists. 

Mahatma (iandlii in the course of a statement from Hevagram, said: “This 
will be the last civil disoliedioncc which I will conduct. Naturally I would want 
it to be as llawUss as it can be.” 

His Kxcelloncy the CJoveriior of jMadras, addressing a itnblic meeting at 
Ootacamiind, made a fervent ap]teal to all ])eople to recognize that if the war was 
not non, the world would he very different from what they wished it to be. 

In respoiiBc to the rc]>rePentation made hy the CJnjranwala District Congress 
Committee to the Working Committee, of the A. 1 . C. (’. to attend to the differ¬ 
ences between the frikhs and the Congress in the I’unjab, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
sent a letter to the (leneral Bccrofary of the Giijranwala Committee, stating 
into ' alia : “Your resolution has my sympathy in so far as I regret any 
differences between the Congress and ^ikhs. It is strange, however, that you 
address the Congress Committee to attend to these differences. They have done 
or said nothing to create any differences.” 

16 Ih. A statement issued by Ihe Executive Committee of the provincial League of 
Radical Congressmen (Bengal) said : “Ihe action of the United Provinces 
Congress Committee in suspending Mr. M. N. itoy from membership of the 
Congress for one year is a negation of democracy.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru returned to Allahabad after attending the Working 
Committee meeting at Wardha. 

Mr. G. V. B. Corea, Minister for Labour, Industries and Commerce. Govern¬ 
ment of Ceylon, who arrived in Madras from Trivandrum, interviewed by a Press 
representative, said : ' 1 go to Indo-Ceylon Conference fully convinced that the 
settlement of such differences as may have arisen could and would be solved, for 
I feel that the representatives of the two Governments will approach the problem 
with sympathy, understanding and goodwill towards each other.” 

Havoc was caused by cyclonic storms which swept Bombay. Railway traflSc 
was seriously disorganizeci and telegraph and telephone communication mslocated 
while many people lost their lives. 

Bir P. B. Bivaswamy Iyer in an interview in Madras on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
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Btatemcnt, said : ‘‘By endorsing a plan of action which is most ill-advised and 
calculated to jeopardise the safety and best interests of the country the Congress 
will be betraying the true interests of the country and making itself the laughing 
stock of all sensible and patriotic peojde.” 

Sir A. P. Patro observed Non-violence would never bring about political 
and constitutional changes in the country. It is a philoso])hy of inaction or 
non-action which would not help in practical life or stage-craft.” 

17th. Mr. Vinoba Bhave, under instructions from Mahatma (landhi, addressed a 
meeting at I’anam of about three hundred ]icr8ona. "J’hc audieiicc included Beth 
Jamnalal Baja], Mr. Mahadev Desai and about 50 women from the Mahila 
Ashram at \Vardha. Mr. Bhave said that the Congress would not on ethical 
grounds, help (beat Britain in her war eirort. He wondered why Great Britain 
claimed to fight for democracy, which she denied to India. 

18th. Delegates began to arrive ii» New Delhi for the Kastern Group Conference to 
discuss war su])ply questions. 

The manifohl activities of the Bamkrishna Mission and its world wide 
ramifications were described in the report of the working of the mission 
for B):iS-39. 

Mr. V. D, Bavarknr, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha sent a 
telegram to the Bind Governor urging him to take over the administralion of the 
Law and Order <lopanments immediately in view of the increasing number of 
members of Hindus in the ]>ro\incc. Mr. Bavarkar assured His Kxeellcney that 
the Mahasabha would support him in all the drastic measures taken to root out 
lawlessness. 

19th. H. E. Bir Maurice Tlallett, Govern^^r of the United I‘rovineos, welcoming the 
members of the Hogcr IMission to Cawnporc, declared : “]t is the war and 
iiothijig but the war and every thing else must be left out of account” 

The Mysore Bastriya i\lahasabha held a piildic meeting at Bubbarayan Kere 
maidan with Mr. H. B. G. Gowda in the (.‘hair. 

20 lh, Delegates to the Eastern Group Conference from Australia, Malaya and 
Burma arrived in Calcutta. 

The diBcijtlinavy action taken by the (Congress High Command against Sj. 
Barat Cliandra Bose. Leader of tbe Beneal (\»ngress Parliamenlary Party, w'as 
condemned at a ]iul)]i(‘ meeting in Calcuita under tlie ansi)i(*cs of the All-India 
Youth League. Bardar Bardul Bingh Caveesher of the Punjab, President of the 
All-India Porward Bloc, was in the chair. 

2 l8t. The Council of tlic Western India National Liberal .Association (Bombay) in 
a statement declared : ‘in the interest of India herself, it would be suicidal to 
do anything that is likely to luejudice Britain’s en'oi ts in her life and death 
struggle audit is nothing short of the greatest disservice to the «‘onntry to lose 
the present of hcl])ing in the better defence of the country and in iiltimato 
political freedom.” 

In the Central^ Assembly,^ a resolution demanding the grant of Ilominion 
PtatuB of the Westminster Btatutc variety to Hnlia ol)taincd last ]dace in the 
ballot. The resolution was in the name or Mr. Abdul Uasbid Chaudhiiry. 

Bir Walter Massey Grecuc, leader of the Australian delegation to the Eastern 
Group Conference observed in a statement : “What the Eastern Group Confer¬ 
ence is concerned with, as I understand it, is the battle on the home front. If 
all the resources of Britain’s Eastern Empire are only marshalled we can take a 
great strain off the shoulders of Britain and make a very valuable contribution 
to our common war eftort.” 

The Allama Mashriqui, leader of the Khaksar movement in India, had 
authorized hirn to offer financial help from the Khaksar organization for fitting 
up a fighter aircraft for the defence of the British Empire, was revealed in the 
course of a statement to the Press issued by Aga Ghaznafarali Shah of Buland- 
shar, Hakim-i-Ala of the Khaksars of Burma, 

An amendment to the Defence Rules published in a Gazette of India Extra¬ 
ordinary laid down that : “The Central Government or the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment may, for the purpose of securing the defence of British India, the public 
safety, the maintenance of public order or the efficient prosecution of the war by 
an order addressed to a printer, publisher, or editor or to printers, publishers, 
•ditors generally (a) require that all matter or any matter relating to a 
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particular subject or class of subjects shall, before being published in any 
documents, be submitted for scrutiny to an authority specified in the order ; 
(b) Prohibit, or regulate, the printing or publishing of any document or 
class of documents, or of any matter relating to a particular subject or class of 
subjects or the use of any printing ])rcBs. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement after the arrest of Mr. Vinova, advising 
Congressmen not to be imi»atient about the next step. 

22nd. Mahatma Gandhi addressed a communication to Sir Abdulla ITaroon, Presi¬ 
dent of the Sind Provincial Muslim Leagtie, ofiering him his heli> and co-operation 
in producing an atmosphere of communal harmony in Sind. 

Mr. F. 1). Souza, special olficer, in his re]>oit on the working of the rules and 
orders relating to the representation of minority communities on the State 
managed Railways, said : ‘‘Tlie interests of minorily communiiics with regard 
to recruitment to tlie services of the four ^latc-manaped Itailways in India have 
been safeguarded in the manner and to the extent laid down by Government, 
although certain errors of ]uocednrc liave been noticed oti particular railways.” 

The action taken against Karat (Miandra Rose, by the Congress High 
Command, was condemned by the All-India Forwnid Rloc, (in Ralcntta) and in 
a resolution stated, the ac-tion “betrays the most callous iiidificrcnce to the cause 
of national independence and welfare.” 

23rd. Changes in the Governorshi)> of Orissa and Sind were announced in a Press 
eomraunifpie issued from New Oclhi. 

“Kir Hawthorne J.ewiH, K.c.t.K., (’.s.i., i.e.s.. at present Reforms Commissioner, 
is to be Governor or Orissa in succession to II. K. Kir John Ilubhack when Kir 
John vacales tliat ]K)st on April 

“Mr. Hugh l)ow, r.s.i., c.i.i:., i.e.s. at present Vice-President of the War 
Bin^ply Hoard is to be Governor of Kind in succession to H. F. Kir Lancelot 
Graham on Kir Ivancclol’s vacation of the ])ost f>n April 1, 1911.” 

Maulana Syod Hnssain Ahmed Madni, Prcsichnit of the Jamiat-ul-ulma, in a 
Btatemcnt to the Press from Kylhct, o))scrved : ‘A)n the qtirstion of individual civil 
disobedience, wc must liave full confidence in the commands of Malialma Gandhi.” 

24th. The Ihnigal Caliinet met for the last for the season in Darjeeling. H. E. 
Kir John Herbmt presided. The desirability of a])])ointing a comraillee to 
investigate the I'olicc firing at Knlii on Keptember 'J'J, was disciisse«l. 

Komc noteworthy imin'oveincnts in the economic condition of the Indians in 
Routh Africa wore montioiu’d in the Annual He[>ort of the Agent-General for 
India iu the Union of Kouth Africa for the year ending December 81. 198t). 

A notification in a Gazette of India Extraordinary, said : ‘H'hree batches of 
the Indian Torrilorial Force have been or will soon be embodied to support and 
Bu]>i)lcmcnt His Majesty’s regular forces in India.” 

The JMinjab Kclief of Indelitcilneas Amendment Act, which received the assent 
of the Governor-General, came into force in the ]>rovince. 

Kardar I’atol, presiding over a meeting in Bombay, under the auspices of the 
All-India Ktates’ Pcoidc’s Gouference, observed ; “Uur attitude towards the 
Indian States will continue to be what it is.” 

25th. The Easleni Group Conference was o])cned by ITis Excellency the 

Viceroy in the Chamber of the Council of State in New Delhi. His 

Excellency declared his satisfaction that they had it in their power, 

working together, to make towards the common cause, a contribution destined 
to be of the greatest value and which, might prove to be decisive. 

Mr. Winston Churchill also had a message for the delegates and at the 
conclusion of his speech the Viceroy said ; * The Prime Minister asked me to 
convey the following message from him to the Eastern Group Conference” : 
“The assembly of representatives of all our Governments in the Eastern 
Hemisphere to plan more effective mutual integration of their resources is a 
remarkable event. In defence of our common freedom you are indeed building 
up a new world of armed strength to redress the balance of the old.” 

Mahatma Gandhi announced the temporary suspension of the Harijan^ the 
Harijan Bandhu and the Sevak following the receipt of a notice by the editors 
of the papers from the District Magistrate directing them to submit to the 
Chief Press Adviser in Delhi all the news relating the Vinoba Bhave’s Ratyagraha 
before publication. Mahatma Gandhi in a statement said that he had been 
forretponding with the Vieeroy on the eubjeet. 
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Following the resignation of Master Tara Singh, President of the Shiromoni 
Giirdwara Prabandhak Committee, from the Congress, Master Ajit Singh, General 
Secretary of the Shiromoni A kali Dal also resigned, 

26th. II. E. the Governor of Pongal addressed a meeting of the Darjeeling 
district war committee at Darjeeling. iJengal’s war ellort earned a tribute 
from the Governor. 

Mr. Savarkar, I'rcsident of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha wrote a letter to 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir, congratulating him on his recognizing Hindi 
Script and grantiiig it an equal status with Urdu in the State. 

Sardar Vallabhbliai Patel, addressing a meeting of the Giijrat Provincial 
Congress Committee at Alimedabad, declared : “lilahatma (huidhi is conducting 
his non-violent experiment in the midst of violence raging in the world with 
consummate tact and experience of the past struggles. You have not to fill the 
jails or non-coo|)orate in any way but devote your full time to the vigorous 
prosecution of the constnictivc ]uogramme of the Chingress.” 

At the fourteenth session of the Indian Medical C\)un(il held in New Delhi, 
under the ])residcncy of Dr. P. C. Jvoy, the eonstitiition of a General Reciprocity 
Hoard for piir|)Oses of facililating reciprocal reeognitioTi of medical qualifications 
between India and various countries comprising the llrilish commonwealth and 
the creation of an All-India JMcdical Register were among the decisions taken. 
27th. The Central Executive ('onncil of tlie liengue of Kadicail Congressmen 
concluded its meeting at Mcernt. h'lic (h)iincii cx])rcsscd the view lliat “the 
Victory of Fascist ]towors w’Ould seriously prejudice the cause of India and 
Itadical Congressmen, tborefore, could not ai)provc, even tacitly, of the policy of 
the Congress leaders regaiding the war.” 

Mr. M. S. Alley, replying to felicitalions extended to him at a function 
arranged in his honour in Pomliay, made the i>lea that all political parties in 
India, whatever thi’ir iiersiiasions and limss wlio helieved in the freedom of India 
and the integrily of the Nation should rally on one common jdatform to 
frustrate the Pakistan ideal and .achieve the independence ol India. 

The delegales to the Eushun (Jioii|> (’(>nfercn<*e, in New l)clhi, sent a message 
to the liritisli j’rimc Minister through II. M the Viceroy in reply to the 
former’s message communicated to them at the oj»ening of the conference. 

Maulana A. K. Azad, in the e(.urse of a letter to tlie tSCiUetary of the Bengal 
Congress Parliamentary Party, stated : “Not a single heart in Bengal would be 
more pained at the jiresent deeadcii 'o in the }K)liiieal life of the jirovinee than 
mine, and all that 1 am doing is a result of lliat ]tain.” 

Sj. fc'antosh Kumar Bose, the Dcjuity J.eader of the Bengal Congress 
Parliamentary Party, replying to the (’oiigress ITesidcnt’s letter appealed to the 
Maulana i^alieb to withdraw the disciplinary action taken against Fj. Sarat 
Chandra Bose in order to “save the Congress Party and the entire opposition 
in the Bengal Asscmlily from the inevitable doom.” 

The Central Executive of the Radical Leugiio, adojiled a resolution proposing 
a joint conference of representatives of various groups to discuss the ]ios8ibility 
of forming a National J)emoeratie Bloc as the basis for coalition cabinets, 

281. The I’linjab Government passed orders for the release of Gl7 Khaksar 
prisoners, 'i'he cases of remaining Khaksar prisoners not convicted of ofrences 
involving violence w’erc being examined. 

11. H. the Maharaja of Travancoro presided over the Second Annual 
Convocation of the Travaneore University. 

29lh. Mr, N. R, Sarkar. cx-Finance Minister, Bengal, in a Press statement on the 
Eastern Group Conference in New Delhi, remarked : “Active and willing 
Co-operation in the organization of war effort by the Indian mercantile 
community depends in a large measure upon the way in which the Indian 
personnel will be treated in the deliberations of the conference.” 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was declared elected to the Central Legislative 
Assembly at the by-election in the Dacca Division non-Mohammedan Rural 
Constituency. The vacancy was caused by the death of Mr. Surya Kumar 
Shome. 

Warm tributes to the work of Mr. S. Satyamurti, the retiring Mayor of 
Madras, were paid by several councillors and commissioners of the Corporation. 
80tb. His Excellency Bir Henry Craik, Governor of the Punjab in the course of 
a speech at Bheikhupura made a forceful appeal to the urban classes to make 
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Bacrifices for the common cause. He said : “Almost every day the tide creeps 
forward. We cannot assume that it will halt before it reaches India’s frontiers.” 

Mr. Bunde Ali, the Premier, in a slatcment made an a])peal to the people 
of Sind to co-operate with the Government in its dinicult task of stamping out 
lawlessness and restoring normal <*,onditionB in the province. 

Sir Abdulla Haroon, President of the Sind Provincial Moslem League, issued 
a statement embodying a written message from the Pir of Bharchiindi 
condemning the murders in the llohri Division and ai^pealing to his disciples 
to assist the Ministry in stopping lawlessness. 

3 l8t. Piindit Jawharlal Nehru was arrested at Ohheski (Allahabad). ’J'he Pandit 
W’as returning to Allahal)ad from Wardlia aficr liis talks with Mahatma Gandhi. 

Navvab Ismail Klian and (Uiaudhury Khaliq-uz-Zaman, leaders of the Provincial 
Moslem TiCague had an interview with the Governor at Inicknow.—It w’as 
understood that the main tojiic of discussion was the Governor’s invitation to 
them to join the ])rovincial War ifelp Commitlee. 

]\lr. Kiran Sankar lh>y. General Secretary of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary 
I’arty, in a statement to the Press maintained that while admitting that there 
W'as not a single m('m)>er in the parry who <lid rtot sincerely deplore the 
eirciimstances wiiicli leil to tlu^ disciplinary action against Sj. Sarat Chandra 
Bose, the Leader of the Bengal C/ungress Barliamentary Baity, “the issuing of 
a whip eontrary to the dc< isioti of the Paiiianienlary Sub-Committee, was a clear 
breach of discipline.” 


November 1940 

II. E. tho Yic.croy’s address on the political situation in India 
and tho Socrutary of State’s announcement attriudc I a good deal of 
attention. The rejection of the olTei* made hy tho Yiijcroy on behalf 
of Ilis Majesty’s Govcrnnicnt, was regretted alike botli hy the Yiceroy 
and the Socrc.tary of Slate for India. 

Lord Linlithgow’s term of olhco as Yiceroy Vv’as extended for a year. 

Tho Central Legislative A.ssenihly began its si'ssion in Now Delhi. 
Tho Working Committee of tho Congress decided that tho Congress 
group might attend it, in order to op])oso tho Finance Bill.—The 
object of tho Bill was to raise additional revenue necessary because 
of the expenditure on war preparations. An addition of 25 p.c. to 
the income tax was its diief feature. There were also increased 
charges for letter postage and telegrams. 

Tho Eastern Group Conference Sub-Committees were at work in 
Now Delhi. 

Pandit dawharlal Nehru was sentenced to three terms of 16 months’ 
rigorous imprisonment to run consecutively, for anti-war speeches made 
in Gorakhpur district. 

Mahatma Gandhi abandoned his intention to fast, as Congress 
agreed to an extension of individual Satyagraha. 

Gandhiji, replying to Pandit Malaviya’s message appealing to him 
not to undertake a fast, said : “I am in God’s hands. Will avoid 
if possible.” 

In the Central Assembly the Finance Bill was discussed. 

Mahatma Gandhi decided on an extension of individual civil 
disobedience and drew up a list of 1500 Satyagrahis, including some 
members of the Congress Working Committee. 

The Government of India withdrew its Press regulations. 
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The Government of Bengal sent a message to both Houses of 
the Legislature requesting thorn to reconsider clauses of the Bengal 
Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 1939 in the light of his recommendations 
and to accept them or reject them in toto. 

Calcutta gave a civil reception to the Chinese Goodwill Mission. 

The Central Legislative Assembly rejected the supplementary Finance 
Bill by 55 votes to 53. When the Viceroy returned it in a recom¬ 
mended form, it was again rejected by the same majority. Members 
of the Moslem League did not vote. 

The Viceroy in an address to the Assembly and the Secretary 
of State in the Commons said tliat the British Government stood 
by its declaration of August 7 and tboiigli tlie i)roposals for the expansion 
of tiie Viceroy’s Fjxocutive Council and the esta])lishment of a War 
Advisory Council were kept in abeyance tlie offer stood and the 
door was opcm. 

In consecpience of Mahatma Gandhi’s extension of sclo,ctivo indivi¬ 
dual civil disobedience a number of prominent Congress loaders were 
arrested. They included two ex-Pi\)miers of Ck'>ngress Governments. 

India’s war effort was described in detail in the Viceroy’s address 
and the Indiii Secretary’s speech. 

Among Satyagrahis arrested were the former Premiers of the 
XJ. P. and the C. P. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and ^Ir. Ravi 
Sankar Slaikla, as well as several former Ministers, including Dr. K. N. 
Katju, l\Tr. T. Prakasam and Mr. B. Gopala Reddi. 

The Eastern Group Conference came to an end, but its work was 
to bo continued l)y a small committee. 

In Bengal, attempts were being made to ])ring about a settlement 
between By Sarat Chandra Bose, who led the Congress Op]>ositiou 
in the Bengnl Legislative Assembly and was ordered ])y the Congress 
to resign from the Assembly, and the Congress Working Committee. 

Isl. Mr. ]M. N. Roy in a Piths Htatcroent from New Delhi, strcsRcd the need 
for a new poliiieal party in India, in view of the world crisis. The rise of such 
a party, he said, was a'liistorical necessity. 

H. E- the Marchioness of Linlithgow issued an appeal for the Association 
for Moral and Bocial Hygiene in India. 

Bir Maitinatha JMnkherjee, President, Bengal Provincial Tlinclu Mahasabha, 
commenting on the disciplinary action taken against Bj». Sarat Chandra Bose, 
expressed the opinion that the Congress High Command hardly took any notice 
of Bengal, exeei)t when “it wants to imnish or expel its outstanding leaders.” 

Bir Bikander llyat Klian, Premier of the Punjab addressing a i)uhlic meeting 
at lishorc, in connexion with the “Muslim Countries Day”, took the opportunity 
to elal)orate his charges against Mahatma Gamlhi. 3'he Mahatma’s campaign, he 
said, amounted not only to stabbing Britain in the hack hut also to a betrayal 
of the best interests of India and the Islamic world. 

Mr. M. A. Jionah, ITesidcnt of the All-India Moslem League, addressing 
a public meeting in Bombay, declared : “It is our duty to help our Muslim 
brethren wherever they may be, from China to Peru, because Islam enjoins that 
it is our duty to go to the rescue of our Muslim brethren.” The meeting was 
held in observance of the “Muslim Countries Day.” 

A communique from New Delhi stated: “The following announcement has 
been made from No, 10 Downing Btreet. His Majesty the King has been 
pleased to ajiprove the retention of his office by H. E. the Marquess of 
Linlithgow, i\c.Kt., G.M.S.I., o.M.iE., C.B.E., T.D., Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India for a further period of one year from April 1940. 

2nd. The Prime Minister conveyed the following message to the Eastern Group 
Conference in New Delhi, through H. E. the Viceroy"PleaBe convey to 
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representatives of the Dominions, India, the Colonies and Mandated territories 
assembled in the Eastern Group Conference my appreciation of their encouraging 
message. I an confident that their decisions will contribute most effectively to 
that victory which the Empire is united in its determination to win.” 

Sir Arthur lIo])e, Governor of Madras, addressing a public meeting at 
Anantyjur (Madras) declared : “The war vitally affects India, her men, women 
and children, because unless Great Britain and the British Empire win this war, 
it will be the end of civilization not only in Europe, but throughout the world.” 

Mr. H. Srinivas Iyengar, in the course of a lecture at Mylapore (Madras), 
suggested a new order based on non-party democracies, reasonably militarist and 
fairly {Socialist in character. 

3rd. The trial of Bandit Jawharlal Nehru began in the district jail at Gorakhpur 
before Mr. G. V. Mess, District Magistrate, Gorakhpur. 

Mr. M. N. Koy in a statement at Lucknow said : “I have all along 

maintained that whatever might be the motive of the British ruling class, it is 
absurd to regard this war as England’s war and be indifferent to its outcome. 
As I have pointed out from the bcgifuiing it has become India’s war.” 

The annual Id Reunion hcUl on the Calcutta inaidan attracted a representative 
gathering. Mr. Fazlul liiiq, in declaring the function open, appealed for unity 
among Moslems, who he said, were now at the parting of ways and whose 

further position would depend on the course they adopted. Moslems should try 

and develop along the progressive lines of the best races in the world. He 
imydored Moslems to work for the benefit of the world of Islam and never to 
forget this duty to the Holy Prophet. 

4th. H. E. the Viceroy in opening the 11th meeting of the Central Board of 
Irrigation in New Delhi, made the following observations: “My interest in 
agriculture and in the welfare of the Indian cultivator iu particular, is keen and 
abiding, and it therefore, gives me a very special sense of pleasure to have this 
opportunity of meeting and B]»eaking to those on whom, in this country, the 
fruitfulness of the land so largely de])cnd8.” 

Orders were reserved at Gorakhpur, in the case in which Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehru was charged under the Defence of India Kales in connexion with certain 
speeches made by him. 

At the Parsi Youth Conference at Karachi, which met under the presidency 
of Dr. Jal Bulsara of Bombay, resolutions regarding the educational, social, and 
political advancement of the Parsi community in Bind were adopted. 

5 th. The autumn session of the Indian Legislative Assembly met in New Delhi* 
Bir Abdur Rahim, President, was in the (^hair. Congress members were absent, 
while Muslim League members numbered about a dozen. Other section of the 
House were fully occupied. 

Sir Jeremy liaisman, Finance Member, introduced a supplementary Finance 
Bill imposing a twenty-five p. c. surcharge for central purposes on all taxes on 
income, including {Super tax and Corporation tax. The {Surcharge, which was 
expected to yield Rs. 5 crores in a full year, would be imposed as a Federal 
Surcharge. The entire proceeds would thus go to the centre to finance the war 
effort which was costing over Rs. 20 lakhs a day. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha. Maulana A. K. Azad, 
Congress President, ])resided. The Committee discussed the general political 
situation in the country with particular reference to Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s 
conviction. Mahatma Gandhi, who was present for the greater part of the meeting, 
acquainted the members with his correBi)ondence with the Viceroy. 

Pandit Nehru was sentenced by the District Magistrate of Gorakhpur on three 
charges under the Defence Rules to an aggregate term of four years’ rigorous 
imprisonment on three counts. 

6 th. The Congress Working Committee passed the following resolution at Wardha : 

“In view of the necessity to oppose the Bill introduced to finance the war, 
the Working Committee requests the Congress members of the Central Legislative 
Assembly to attend and take part in the proceedings relating to the Bill.” 

Mr, Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Congress Party in the Central Legislature 
issued the following statement : “In view of the necessity to oppose the Finance 
Bill introduced by the Government of India to finance the war, the Working 
Committee has declared that the Congress members of the Central Legislative 
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Asserably should attend the Assembly for that purpose. I accordingly request all 
the members of the Congress Party to proceed to Delhi immediately.” 

In the Central Legislative ABsembly, the dissatisfactioii expressed in an 
adjournment motion at the Government’s failure to call a meeting of the 
Central Assembly between Ai>ril and November, found sympathy in many 
quarters. 

The President announced in the Central Assembly that Pandit Lakshmi Kant 
Maitra’s adjournment motion had been disallowed by the Governor-General 
on the ground that it related to a matter which was not primarily the concern 
of the Governor-General-in Council. 

The Asscmblv, discussing non-ollicial resolutions, rejccled without a division, 
the one moved last session by Sir Raja Ali recommending the aj^pointment 
of a committee of ollicials and non-otlicials to examine the Government of 
India’s fiscal policy. 

Mr. D. V. Savarkar issued a long statement from Bombay, on I'andit Jawhar- 
lal’s sentence and the attitude of the Congress and the Hindu Sablia. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjai), addressing a public meeting 
at Montgomery, declared : “It is a liard fact that unless the forces of Nazi and 
Fascist aggression are ellcctivcly checked and overcome, a disastrous future is 
in store not only for the Moslem countries in the Near and Middle East but 
ultimately for India herself.” 

7th. Mahatma Gandhi in an interview at Wardha said : “In view of the extension 
of individual civil disobedience, the idea of a fast naturally remains in 
abeyance.” 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed asked the Finance Minister 
to lay on the table a list of expenditure, votable and non-voiable, which he had 
sanctioned ciitside the budget for 1940-41. Bir .Icrcmy Kaisman referred the 
questioner to the statement made by him on the opening day exjdaining the 
financial position. 

The Bihar Provincial Hindu Sabha sent the names of Mr V. D. Bavarkar, 
Sir M. N. Mnkcrji, Mr. Shyamaprosad Mukerji, Dr. B. S. Moonje and 
Mr B. L. Bhopatkar for nomination to the Presidentsliip of the All-India 
session of the Hindu Mahasabha at Madura. 

Mr. Mehar Chand, Ollice Secretary, the J’nnjab Socialist Party, was arrested 
at Lahore, under Rule 129 of the Defence of India Rules. 

Questioned in the House of Commons regarding the trial and sentence on 
Pandit Nehru, Mr. Amery stated: ‘ Pandit Nehru was prosecuted under the 
Defence of India rules. He was charged. I understand, with delivering speeches 
in the early part of October of a character likely to prejudice recruitment and 
stir up disaflectiori and feelings of enmity between dift’orent classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects and influence public opinion in a manner likely to be preju- 
dhiial to the successful prosecution of the War. 1 have not yet received the full 
report but I have seen messages that he was found guilty and sentenced to four 
years’ imprisonment.” 

In the (Central Assembly. Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, in reply to a 
question put by Sir Ziauddin Ahmed said that the Government had received no 
offer from Allama Mashriqui, the Khaksar leader, to give soldiers to fight for 
the British. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued the following statement from Bombay ; “In accordance 
with the resolution of 29th Sci)tcmbcr of the Council of the All-India Muslim 
League, authorising me as President to decide the date and venue of the next 
annual session of the All-India Muslim League, I have, after considering the 
various proposals and invitations from different i)rovinces, finally accepted the 
invitation of the Madras Provincial Muslim League to hold the next session in 
Madras during the Easter Holidays.” 

8th. All the members of the Congress Workijig Committee met at Wardha. 
Mahatma Gandhi was present at the meeting. The Committee came to certain 
tentative decisions regarding the conduct of Congress affairs in so far as civil 
disobedience was concerned. 

In the Central Assembly, five official Bills were passed after a brief debate. 
Four of the Bills related to the Defence Department and were amendments to 
the Indian Works of Defence Act, the Indian Navy Discipline Act (two amend¬ 
ments) and the Indian Cantonment Act. The fifth, moved by Sir Zafrulla 
Khan, was to repeal certain enactments and amend certain other enactments. 
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Sir Jeremy Raieman, Finance Member, wanted to remove hardships and anoma¬ 
lies in the operation of the Excess Profits Tax Act by an amending: Bill, 

^ Maulana Azad, Congress President, in a i’ress statement at Wardha said : 
“For the present, there was no question of Mr. Gandhi's fast. As for the 
Congress programme, the scheme of individual civil disobedience as directed and 
guided by Mr. (Jaiidhi stood.” 

l)r. Rajendra Ihasad addressing a meeting of Congress Workers at Jubbulpore, 
said that Mahatma (sandhi had postponed his fast only for the time being, but 
he had not given u]) the idea or changed his programme. The only question 
before Mahatma Gandlii, Dr. Prasad added, was when and on what issue he 
should undertake the fast. 

9th. The sentence of eighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment awarded to Mr. 
Maganlal Bagdi, a l^ocialist leader, was reduced to nine months on appeal by the 
Distrust and Sssion Judge, Nag|>ar. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in an interview at Patna stated that the members of the 
Congress J’arty in the Central Legislature, had been permitted to participate only 
in those discussions in the Central Assembly, which related to the Finance Bill. 
He added that the Working Committee had, however, given permission to the 
Congress Party for attending any other also which might be in connexion with 
war eflbrt involving fresh taxation. 

The death occurred of Mr. Seville Chamberlain, cx-Premier of Britain at his 
country-home at ilain[»shire. 

10th. H. E Tai Chi Toa, Member of the State Council and President of Examination 
Yuan of the Chinese Government, who was on a goodwill visit to Burma and 
India, arrived in Calcutta. 

Mahatma Gandhi, under the captain, “To The Reader” wrote in the Harijan : 

“You must have seen tlirough my J’rcss notice that the i)ublication of the 
llartjan and the other two weeklies have been suspended. In it I expressed 
the hope that the suspension might he only for a week. But I sec that the hope 
had no real foundation. “I shall miss my weekly talks with you, ns I expect you, 
too, will miss them. The value of those talks consisted in their being a faithful 
record of my deepest thoughts. Such expression is impossible in a cramped 
atmosphere. As 1 have no desire to ofier civil disobedience, 1 cannot write freely.” 

Illh. In the Central Asscuddy, members of the Congress 1 ’arty attended the session. 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai took liis place as leader of the Congress Party. Mr. 
Jinnah also appeared for the thbate on the Finance Bill. 

yir Jeremy Raisman made a statement oti the Finance Bill, the back ground 
to which, he explained, was given in his com|n-ehensivc review of the financial 
position when the session opened. He spoke, therefore, only about the provisions 
of the Bill itself. Uv. S. Satyamurti gave the Congress reasons for not supporting 
the Bill. The Government, lie declared, were getting from India men, materials 
and money, but they were not enjoying the whole-hearted intellectual and moral 
co-oiieratiou of the people. His party was determined not to pay up for 
a war in the declaration of which tlicy had no part. 

Mr. K. Hrinivasam, Managing Editor of the Hindu, in his opening address 
as President of the Newspaper E<litors’ Conference in New Delhi mentioned the 
withdrawal of the order under the Defence Regulations prohibiting publication of 
matter calculated directly or indirectly to foment opposition to the successful 
prosecution of tlie war. ^ 

Owing to the war tlie usual ceremonial in connexion with Armistice Day was 
not held in Calcutta but the customary two minutes’ silence in honour of the dead 
was observed. 


t2th. In the Central Assembly, during question time, Sir Andrew Clow, Communi¬ 
cations Member, informed Maulavi Abdul Uasheed Chowdhury that the cause of 
the accident to the Dacca Mail on August 5, w^as the removal of a rail from the 
track.—No inquiry Committee had been a])poinlcd, but the accident was inquired 
into by the Senior Government Inspector of Railways and a copy of his report 
was in the library. 

In the Assam Assembly, the Decree Settlement Bill 1938, was referred to a 


Select Committee. , ^ 

The House by 53 to 44 votes rejected an adjournment motion tabled by the 
Opposition to discuss the action of the Government in framing and putting into 
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operation rules under the Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, without giving an 
opportunity to the House to consider the rules. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, rremier of the runjab, in the course of a speech at 
Lahore demanded the withdrawal by Mahatma Gandhi of his remarks in the 
Harijan that the Punjab was a recruiting ground for mercenary soldiers. 

Pandit G. B. Pant. ex-Premicr of the United Provinces and a member of the 
Congress Working Committee addressing a public meeting at Jhansi declared : 
“We praise the heroic resistance of the British peojde who, despite the 
indiscriminate bombing of their cities, the destruction of their homes, hearths, 
families and kith and kin, are bearing these sacrifices cheerfully and courageously.” 

13th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, discussion continued on the Finance Bill. 

Plis Excellency the Governor of Bengal sent a message to both Houses of the 
Provincial Legislature regarding the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 1939, 
which was passed by both Houses, and was awaiting the Governor’s assent. 
The message contained certain recommendations about some of the clauses 
and directed the legislature either to accept or to reject them, in toto, after 
due consideration. 

9hc Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta, ]uocc(ilcd w’ith the 
further hearing of the case in which Sj. HubJuis CMiandra Bose was charged under 
the Defence of India Pules. 

Mahatma Gandhi drew up a list of nearly I.IOO Congressmen, to court 
imprisonment by resorting to individual civil disol)C<licuce. 

14lli. H. E. Tai Chi Tao, Dr. T. K. ''I'seng and the members of the Chinese 
Goodwill Mission were accorded a civil rcce])ti(>n at the 'lown Hall, Calcutta, 

In order to increase the period of enlistment of entraints to the Eastern 
Frontier Pities (Bengal Battalion) from throe to seven, the (tovernment of Bengal 
proposed to ttmeiid the Eastern P'ronlier Pities (Bengal Battalion) Act. 

In the Assam Asscmltly. Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Premier, presented a list 
of supplementary demands for grants totalling Ps. 2.20,43,") for the year 1910-41. 

15th. In tlie Central Assembly, Mr. C. V. Lawson of the European Group urged 
that maximum economy, maximum speed and maximum etliciency in India’s 
war effort were the groat essentials. 

A eommunifiuc issued from New Delhi said : ’‘The Standing Committee of the 
All-India Newsjiaper Editors’ Conference, has elected the following five persons 
to act as non-official Press Advisers on behalf of tlio Conference w'itli the Central 
Government : Mr. Devadas Gandhi, IMr. B. J. Krichner, Mr. B. Shivarao, Mr, 
P)CBhbandhu Gupta and Mr. J. N. Sahni (convener).” 

16th. Acharya J. B. Kripalani, Cicncral Secretary of the All-India Congress 
Committee issued the following circular to all ])rovineial Congress Committees. 

“Mahatma Gandhi issued iiistruetions on tfetober 31 about what was to bo 
done in case of Jawharlal’s arrest. Mahatma Gandhi’s iristriK lions reached the 
A. I. C. C. oflicte on the evening of November 3. 'Jlicso iiisiruetions say that no 
attempt should be made to coerce shopkeepers to close their 8hoi)B and extra 
precautions should be taken to prevent noisy demouslrations,” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai I’atel notified the Distri(;t Magistrate of Ahmcdabad of his 
intention to offer Satyagraha, by delivering a si)eech in the comiioimd of the 
Pfistrict Local Board. 

Planned rural development, started by the Government of Bengal, was reported 
to be making steady progress. 

Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherjee, President of the Bengal Provincial Plindu 
Mahasabha, presiding over the ninth Hindu Conference held at Krishnagar, 
declared that the Hindu Mahasabha was not an anti-national organization, that 
it was not harmful to the cause of the Moslems, and that its activities were not 
influenced by low political motives. Dr. B. S. Moonje, acting President of 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, P)r. Syamaprosad Mukheiji and Mr. N. C. 
Chatterjee were among those present. 

An important recommendation regarding Members of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, who might be arrested, detained, convicted or imprisoned and thus 
prevented from attending the session of the Assembly or any meeting of 
any committee of the House was made by the Committee of Privileges of 
the Assembly. 

17Ui. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was arrested at Ahmcdabad. The arrest was under 
sec, 129 of the Defence of India Act, which empowered the detention of persona 
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who were acting or about to act in a prejudicial manner tOMrards the successful 
prosecution of the War. 

An intcrestiug and instructive demonstration coverinp; every ])ha8e of A. R. P. 
activities was given in Calcutta. 

Mr. Brijlal IViyani, President of the Vidarbha Provincial Congress Committee, 
who started Batyagralia, was arrested by the Oepiity Commissioner, Akola, under 
the Defence of India Rules. 

Mr. A. K. Fazliil IJuq, Premier of Bengal opening the first U. P. Moslem 
Btudents’ Conference at Allalml)ud, said : “To a certain point communalism is 
essential—it is a kind of sacred feeling.” 

18th. Mr. Biswannth Diis, former Oririsa Premier and his two cx-colleagucs in 
the Congress Ministry received an invitation from Wardha to meet Mahatma 
Gandhi on December 7. 

In the Central Asfieml)!y during qucsiion time, Sir Ziaiiddin Aiimcd asked 
whether the (lovernment had rented jtiivate houses in New Delhi for the 
accommodation of the extra members of die Viceroy’s ]>ropOBcd exj)andcd Cabinet. 
JSir Kamaswami Mndaliar answered in tlie aflirmaiive. 

The most notable sproch in die Finance Bill dcluitc on the question of India’s 
co-operation or non-co-operadon in the war efFort, was made by the Leader of 
the House, Sir M. /afrulla Khan. 

Mr. M. N. Roy addressing die V. P. Moslem {Students' Conference at Allahaliad, 
said : ‘‘'J'hc itrcsent couslitulional deadhxk i-an only be ended by Coalition 
Ministries in the ]m)vinccB.” 

mih. The Central Assembly rejected by ij.') votes to Ti.'t, the motion for consideration 
of the new Finance Bill. 'I'lic jSIoslcm League Party did not vote on the motion, 
while the Congress Nationalist Party voted with the Congress bloc against the 
motion. 

Dr. T. S. H. Bajan, a former Minister of Madras, was arrested in Trichinopoly 
under section li’DA JTerence of India Jiules. 

11. E. the Governor of Bengal, in a speech replying to adilrcsses of welcome 
at Comilla, explained tlie circumstances which had led to the dciucssion ir the 
jute trade. '^Ihe present war, lie said, was a struggle between the forces of 
tyranny and freedom, of civilized life and baibavily ; it was also an economic 
struggle in which the essential siqqdies of war were of paramount importance. 

2 (lth. In the Central TiOgislative Assembly, on the reintroduction in recommended 
form of the {Snitplcnientary Idnancc Bill, the House voted 55 in opposition and 
53 in su])nort of the Government. 

H. E. tnc Viceroy, addressing both Houses of the Central Legislature in New 
Delhi, said that, in the matter of the expansion of bis Executive ('ouncil, he had 
not secured the response that was hoped for from political leaders in India, 
His Excellency continued : “His Majesty’s Government note this conclusioii 
with siiKtere regret, ’hhe [uoposuls in question would place real power and real 
responsibility in Indian hands. Their acceptance would aflbrd the most hojietLiI 
contribution which Indian political leaders could make at this critical time 
towards the preservation of Indian unity, and towards an agreed constitutional 
Bcttlement for the future. His Majesty’s Government do not propose to 
withdraw them, and are still prepared to give elFect to them as soon as they are 
convinced that a suflicient degree of representative support is forthcoming. But 
as that decree of support has evidently not yet manifested itself, His Majesty’s 
Government have decided that 1 should not be justified in proceeding with the 
expansion of my Executive Council or the establishment of the War Advisory 
Council, at the present moment.” 

Mr. L. B. Amery, Boeretary of State for India, speaking in the House of 
Commons, recalled India’s great part in the last war when she put over 
1,500,000 trained mm into tlie field on many fronts. Mr. Amery answered some 
crititism about the political situation in India. The British White Paper Offer, 
he affirmed, was not made in a half-hearted or tentative sense. Even if the 
independence of India were declared tomorrow, India would for many years 
have to rely on the British frame work in the Army and the Air Force, 
lie regretted that the Congress had rejected a great opiiortunity of real power 
and responsibility. There was still, however, nothing to prevent responsible 
leaders in India from thinking out among themselves the difficult and complex 
problem of the Indian constitution. “We are only too willing to welcome and 
promote any such action.” 
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Mr. Morarji Desai, cx-Minister of Bombay was arrcBted under Sec. 129 of the 
Defence of India Ivules. 

21 st. In the Central Assembly, Sardar Sant Sinp^li suggested that the powers under 
the Defence of India Act were being used by Provincial Governments against 
their ])olitical opponents. 

The Assembly agreed after some criticism of the Government, to the motion 
of the Leader of the House, Sir ISIohd. Zafrulla Khan, to elect three members 
to serve for the remainder of the year on the Standing Committee to be 
attached to the Supply Department. 

The Finance Bill was (icrtilied by the Governor-General. It was laid on the 
table of the Council of State. 

In the Council of State,^ all the non-olfieials who spoke on the subject 
supported Pandit H. N. Kanzru’s resolution asking for the construction of 
air-craft and automobiles in India. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, former Congress ITemier of Bombay and Mr. I). N. 
Vnndrekar, a leading Congressman, were arrested in Bombay under irfec, J20 of 
tlie Defence of India Act. 

22 nd. Sir N. N, Bircar, cx-Law Member of the Government of India in a 
statement on tlio speech of the Secretary of State for India in the House of 
Commons, said “To the Congress demand of the declaration of indepen¬ 
dence after the war, Mr. Amcry has given a clear and emphatic negative. As I 
am one of those who has rc'peatcdly said in public that India’s interest is best 
served by her remaining witliiii the British Impirc, 1 am for obvious reasons 
not criticizing Mr. Amcry’s statement. “What I do seriously complain of is 
Mr. Amcry’s discreet silence on the Moslem attitude in general and in y)artieular 
on what Mr. Jiiinah has even in his latest statement on the iloor of the 
Assembly declared to be his ultimate and indi.spcnsable goal—l’akistan.” 

The Council of State passed 12 Bills passed by the Central Legislative 
Assembly. 

Three former Congress Ministers of the Central provinces ( Pandit Dwarka 
Prasad Misra, Mr. S. V. Gokhale and C. J. Bharueba; were sentenced to a year’s 
rigorous imprisoumeiit each, in connexion with the Batyagraha campaign. 

23rd. Maulana Azad said at Karachi, “The yuesent action of the Congress is 
the only rei>ly which the country can give to Mr. Amery’s statement in the 
House of Commons.” 

Mr. M. A. .linnah, President of the Moslem League, in a speech in New Delhi, 
declared : “The sitokcsmc ' of the British Government liavc recently declared 
that the door for negotiations is still open. We the MosleniR also rc-echo the 
slaterncut and say that the door for negotiations is still open.” 

At the annual constituent conference of the All-India Women’s Conference, 
Calcutta Branch, various matters relating to the status of women educationally 
and socially were discussed. Mr. A. N. Chaudhuri y>re8ided. 

Khan Bahadur AWah Bux, ex-Premier and Leader of the Oy)poBition in the 
f: 5 ind Assembly, was sworn in as Ministers at the Government House, in the 
place of Mr. G. M, Byod, Muslim J..eague Minister, who tendered his resignation. 

24th. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, former Premier of the U. P. was arrested at 
Haldwani. The arrest was effected iindtir the Defence of India Rules. 

Miss Manil)en Patel, daughter of Bardar I’atel was arrested at Bareja. 

ndic ywt that women can play in yiromoting communal unity and in working 
for the development of international understanding was emy)ha8ized at the 
annual constituent conference of the All-India Women’s Conference in Calcutta. 

25th. In the Council of Btatc, when Mr. P. N. Bay)ru P])oke on the Indian political 
situation, he suggested that a good will mission of broad minded Englishmen 
should visit India in an effort to find a new ay^inoach to the country’s consti¬ 
tutional yu-oblcm. 

Dr. T. S. Rajan, the former Madras Minister, was sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. lUUO in default six months’ rigorous 
iraywisonment. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant was sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment. 

The concluding yfieiiary session of the Eastern Group Conference was neld in New 
Delhi. The ay)y)ointment in India of a representative Standing Body to continue 
the work of the conference and, within a defined field, to co-ordinate, supply, plan 
production and assist in arranging new sources of production was to be 
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recommended by the delegations to their respective Governments. Such a body, 
it was emphasized, could not be established by tlie conference itself. 'J'he 
recommendation, like all other recommeiulalions, must be submitted to all the 
participating Governments, but the leaders of the delegations expressed the hoi>e 
that the ])roposal8 would meet with their support aiul ucccptnnce. 

Mr. T. rrakasham, President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee 
addressed a communication to the Government, informing them that he proposed 
to offer Satyagraha. 

26th. The Council of State passed Pandit H. N. Kanzni’s resolution concerning tlie 
Supply Department. 

Mr. T. Prakasarn, an cx-Minister of Madras was arrested and sentenced to a 
year’s simple iin]irisonment. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a message to the Congressmen of Bengal, said : “T 
expect great tilings from Itengal. My expectatinns can he realized only if all 
parties sink their differences and work for the common cause.” 

Maulana Abid Kalam A/ad, interviewed at Lahore. exi»reRsed (iomplete 
satisfaction at the rosnlt of his efforts to form a siablo Ministry in Sind. He 
said that in the special e ire urn stances of Sind, the best and only eonrso open to 
Congressmen in that Province was not to oiler Satyagraha but to sii])port the 
Ministry in maintaining law and order. 

27lh. The Central Assem))ly held a brief sitting, during which it passed the 
Excess Profits Tax Amendment Bill, with two amendments, and adjourned 
sine die, 

Maulana Ahiil Kalam Azad, before leaving Lahore, in a statement reiterated 
that he was personally in favour of mass civil disobedience but since they 
had entrusted every thing to Mr. Gandhi they must carry out the Mahatma’s 
programme. 

The security deposit of Rs. 2000 of the English weekly ‘ Forward Block” 
was declared forfeited by the Government of Bengal under the I’ress Emergency 
Power Act. 

28th. A communique issued in New Delhi said : His Majesty the King has been 
pleased to a]>prove the appointment of Lieutenant-General Claude John Eyre 
Auehinlcek, o.u., c.h.i., rs.o., o.b.k., Indian Army to be Commander-in-Chief 
in India in succession to His Excellency General Sir Robert A. Oassels, G.r.ij., 
G.c.s.i, P.S.O., Indian Army, with effect from a date early in 1911.” ’’ 

In the Council of State, Sir Girija Shankcr Bajpai summed up the 
deliberations on the supplementary Finance Bill.—’I’hc House passed the Bill 
by 27 votes to IL 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal was at Khulna, and in the course of a speech, 
observed : ‘‘My final apjieal is for willing and hearty co-operation. We have 
got to remember that this may he a long war, and, therefore, we may 
have to make a long and suBlaiiied effort.” 

Sardar V. Patel w'as detained under See. 20 of the Defence of India Act. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad (ex-Meraber, Viceroy’s Executive Council) in a statement 
to the Preess on the political situation in India, observed infer alia : 
“The fears of some of us have only come too true. Political disagreements 
have ended in open conflict between Congress and Government. I'hose who 
not long ago were governing large provences with publicly acknowledged 
success are already in prison or will soon be there. An 'attempt to fix 
responsibility for this deplorable outcome will only renew barren controversy. 
At the moment both sides ai>pear to be in an unbending mood.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a motion by the Congress Party for 
adjourning the business of the House in order to criticize the Bengal Government 
order, prohibiting the publication of news or comment in regard to hunger 
strikes in jails or places of detention was defeated by 104 votes to G4. 

Mr. Srikrishna 8inha, ex-Premier of Behar was sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment. 

29lh. In the Council of State, during question time, Mr. G. B. Motilal asked how 
many ships on the Indian water -were affected by the restrictions imposed 
by the Government of India. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Finance (Sales Tax) Bill, 1941 
introduced by Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, met with considerable opposition’.—The 
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opposition speakers generally condemned the Dill which, they said, would 
operate harshly on the people who could illafibrd to hear any additional burden 
of taxation. Mr. Siihrawardy cxi)lained the main principle of the Bill and the 
way in which it would work. 

30th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the concluding stage of the debate on 
the Bales Tax Bill was reached.—The principal points which the Opposition 
stressed were that the tax would weigh heavily on the poorer jicople, that it 
was inopportune in view of the war, which had imposed additional burdens on 
the pcojde in various ways, and also that it was not urgently necessary. 

The Oovernor-Ueneral gave his consent to 12 Bills passed by the Central 
Legislature:— 

The Indian Navy (Discipline) Act : The India Works of Defence (Amendment) 
Act : Ihe Indian Navy (Second Amendment) Act : The Cantonments (Amend¬ 
ment) Act : The Iter-ealing and Amending Act : The Indian Registration 
(Amendment) Act : The Code of thvil l^roccdiiro (Amendment) Act : The 
Indian Companions (Amendment) Act : The War Donations and Investments 
(Compariics) Act : The Reserve Bank of India (3rd. Amendment) Act : and 
Motor Spirit (Duties) Amendment Act. 


December 1940 


Tho arrests of those offering Satyagraha against the country’s 
war effort continued : a number of prominent men and women were 
arrested. 

In Bengal, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was released from jail, 
whore ho was under trial in connexion with the Hohvcll Monument 
agitation. Since November 29, ho had been on hunger strike and 
the Government wore advised that persistence in this would involve 
serious danger to his health. 

A short session of tlie Bengal Legislative Asscmldy ended. Its 
chief feature was tho introduction of a Sales Tax Bill to increase 
provincial revenues. The general rate of tax was 2 p c. and many 
articles of food were exempted. Tho Punjab considered a similar measure. 

A conference about jute was Jield in Now Delhi, and it was 
agreed that the mills would work to a purchase programme in which 
dates and prices and quantities were to bo set ,-out. In this way 
it was hoped to imiirove prices for the grower. 

The standing committee of Princes and Ministers met in Bombay, 
to consider a number of matters, one of them, tlio adequate represen¬ 
tation of tho States on all committees concerned with tho war effort 
at the Centro. 

There were more arrests of Satyagrahis. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
who was arrested, was released for considerations of health. 

A statement was issued by Mahatma Gandhi, emphasizing that 
Satyagraha would not be regarded by any Congress member as 
compulsory, and that the restrictions he imposed aimed at limiting 
the movement to those whom he considered fittest for it. 

Tho Government of India’s War Supply Department was decen¬ 
tralized, to get work done more quickly. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq’s appeal to Mr. Jinnah to take the initiative in 
reaching a settlement with the Congress won some support from 
prominent public leaders. 
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Mr. Amery in London made a speech stressing India’s underlying 
unity and suggesting as a principle of action “India first”. 

H. E. the Viceroy addressing the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in Calcutta, explained in detail India’s war effort and the 
constitutional position. 

Mahatma Gandhi ordered the suspension of the Satyagraha 
movement during the Christmas season. 

Some members of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party met 
in Calcutta and re-elected Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose as their leader. 
The Party Secretary, who convened and afterwards cancelled the 
meeting, dissociated himself from its proceedings. The Congress 
President threatened disciplinary action. 

Mr. Jinnah re-stated the Moslem demands in a speech at Karachi. 

Sir To] Bahadur Sapru issued a statement on the political 

situation which attracted wide attention. 

In a Civic Guard and A. R. P. parade on the Calcutta maidan, 

the Viceroy inspected over 7000 of those services. 

Nino M. P.’s issued an appeal to India’s political leaders to 

end the deadlock. 

The National Liberal Federation of India was in session in Calcutta. 

The All India Hindu Mahasabha was in session at Madura. 

Mr. Jinnah received congratulations and good wishes on his 

64th birthday. 

Mr M. N. Roy, in Bombay, said that Pakistan was not an 
immediate issue and India’s immediate pro])lem was to make the 
war effort a fully national and democratic pur])()so. 

The Army Council issued a warm appreciation of the part taken 
by Indian troops in the lighting in Nortli Africa, 

lit. Mr. Ij. B. Amery, Bccretary of Btato for Indio, in a speech at New 
Market referred to India’s growing status in the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and reiterated Britain’s phdge to her of equal i-artncrship in the Km]>ire. 

Mr. Amery also reviewed the war sitnation and cxinesbcd the view that 
Greek successes in Italy opened up for Britain “a vista of opyiortnnity which, if 
we can turn it to full account, may be of immense and even decisive influence 
upon the wdiole course of the war. The responsibility of the Empire, the right of 
imperial initiative, is, to-day, vested in each member of the Commonwealth. 
That is the aspect of the Delhi Conference, which is not without its constitutional 
Bignificance. Nor is it without special significance for India, In her internal and 
constitutional development India has not yet attained to that free measure of 
Self-Government which we have declared to be our goal. Its full attainment 
to-day depends, indeed, more upon agreement between Indians themselves as to 
the right nature of India’s future constitution than upon ourselves.” 

Mrs. Sarojiiii Naidu and INIr. Bliulabhai Desai, both members of the Congress 
Working Committee and Mr. Mangnldas Pakvasa, President, Bombay Legislative 
Council, were arrested in Bombay under Bee. 129 of the Defence of India Rules. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Aznd, intervicw'cd at Wardha, stated: “Assam 
M. L. A.’b and A. I. C. C. members are i>ermitted to offer Satyagraha,” 

2nd. The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed a resolution that the Government 
of Bengal should take immediate steps ‘‘to ensure higher prices of raw Jute 
for the cultivator in the current season by adopting such necessary and suitable 
measures as may be economically justifiable.” 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, a member of the Congress Working Committee 
and Mr. Kumar Chandra Jana, rresident, Midnapore district Congress Committee 
were arrested and sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment each under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

8rd. Sir Jagadisb Prasad, a former Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council asked for a Committee of non-party men to consult political leaders, 
7 
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including Congress leaders in jail, on means by which the Central Government 
could be reconstructed to secure the willing and energetic co-operation of the 
whole of India in the o/ie supreme task developing the country’s war effort. 

Mr. C. Kajagopalacliari, ex-lh-emicr of Madras, was arrested and sentenced 
to a year’s 8imi)le imprisonment. 

J)r. Rajendra Prasad issued the following statement : “I have received the 
following telegram from Mr. Gandhi: ‘Bihar accounts disturbing. Why does a 
province that was best causing anxiety. There should be no demonstration. Only 
authorities should be informed, not the public, of impending resistanec’.” 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passcil the Local Authorities Census 
Expenses Contribution Bill, which provided for contril)utions by certain local 
authorities of a portion of the expenses incurred or to be incurred in connexion 
with the census. 

4 th. I>r. Radha Kumud Mukherji of the Calcutta University prepared a 
scheme in which he suggested that the leaders of the communities of India should 
first achieve a iwcliminary agreement on the dificienccs on which the communities 
were to separate and on the spliere of unity in which they (iould work together 
to build lip India as a democracy. 

Mr. IViswanalh Das, former Ihoinior of Orissa, was arrested. 

The Conference between tlic repiTsentaiives of the (iovernment of India, 
tlic (iovcrnmenlft of the pvte. growing pvt^vinees and of live mill iiulnslvy to deal 
with the proiilem of suv\>\nses o\>eued in New DeAiii. 

Miss KhuiNed Ben, grand-duugbler of t\\e lute Daduiihivi Nowvoji, wn\8 
arresled iind(‘r the I’linjuli P'ronlier Crossing lh*.;iil:iln)n of JSVd. 

6 Ui. S] tSiibhus Chandra B ►sc, who was arrested on .fuly -d, in connexion 
with the llolwell Monument agitation under sei*. 1:.*'.) of the Defence of IiuJia 
Rules was released from the Presidency Jail, (’alcntta, from delention. 

Mrs. V. I.. Pandit, former Alinislor of the United Provinces, was arresfed. 

jBr. S. f^rinivasa Iyengar issued a statement from Madras, in wdiieh lie 
slated n/b/: “Mr. Amery’s stigmatising the Indian political agitation us 
artificial is not only baseless but a gross insult to India. India as a whole 
wants iiidcpendciicc and that reality of power which it alone can give, exclusively 
for her own sons and daughters.” ^ 


(ith. The Federal Court unanimously held that the United Prosinecs Act of 
1938^ regulari/iug remissions of rent was within tnc co, ijictcnce of the 
piovinidal lejiislatnrc. Iheir Lordships gave tin' ind.’nn'nt in jm ai'pc.vl bv 
the Uniteil Provinces Government from an onler of tin* Aliahafiad lii-h Coutl 
diiclaring that the Act was ultra vires of the U. 1*. In*, i^laiuro. ” 

The telegraphic eommunication that had i^assol between Maliatma Gandhi 
and Mr. B. i\ Pam, member of the Bengal I ongress Pmliiunentary ]‘arlv 
on the Congress parliamentary afiairs iii Bengal, was released to Uie Press 
In releasing the corresiiondencc, Mr. Pain said ; “lOncouraged by Mahatma 
Gandhi’s message to Bengal to sink all diirenence.s and unite I appealed to 
him to help us to do so. 1 regret to have, to confess that I failed to obtain the 
Mahatma’s sympathy.” Mahatma Gandhi sent, a teleuram to Mr. B. P. Pain • 
“Regret inability, even unwillingiiesH, to interfere nniivitbstanding my regard and 
friendship for the Brothers. Feel ban cannot be lifted without their apologisim? 
for indiscipline.” ° “ 


Ihe Federal Court by a m.ajority consisting of the Chief Justice and Sir F 
Varadachariar, dismissed the appeal questioning the validity of the Madras 
Agrienlturists Debt Relief Act, 

imposed upon Sardar Sampuran Fingh was paid bv 
Mr. Henderson, Ihstnct Magistrate, Lahore, from his own i>ocket 


7th. The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam A/.ad, called for an explanation 
from Sardar Fampuraii Singh. Leader of the Congiess Assembly )»arty in the 
Punjab, after reading; the judgment of the Distiiet jMagisirate in the case 
against the Sardar for offering Satyagraha. Mahatma Gandhi issued the 
following statement on the bardar’s case have just r(>ad Sardar Sampuran 
binghs astounding statement before the Court. 1 do not know who passed his 
name. In rny instructions f had explicitly prohibited the inclusion of names such 
as his. But I compliment the Sardar on kis courage in telling the truth at the 
cost of hi8 political reputation, het his example be a warning to others that I 

S 8.rU.r 
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8th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressiiifr a public meeting in Bombay, said : “If the 

Congress wants to achieve independence there is no other way of doin^ it 

except by the two communities agreeing to live as separate entities. Pakistan 

is the only way to India’s freedom.” 

Sardar Sampiiran Singh, T^eader of the Opposition in the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly, was asked by the Congress President not to offer Hatyagraha again 
unless he received further instruction from the Congress I’rcsident. 

Ill continuation of his ap]>eal to Mr. Jinnah to reopen negotiations 
with the Congress Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Bengal I’lemier, requested the 
members of tlic Council of the All-India Mr»slem League to write to Mr. .linnah 
asking him to call an emergency meeting of the Council of the Working 

Committee of the Moslem League 

Mr. INI. N. Boy j)iTKiding at the C. P. and Beiar Youth Conference at 
Amraoti, expressed the view that the national iiiteiests of India foukl no longer 
be ]>ronioted hy disic|jaiding the fate of the rest of the world. He strcsHcd 
the need for figlitiiig Fascism in India’s interest. 

9lh. Mrs. Vijavabikshmi Pandit and Mr. Nityanunda Kanungo, former Ministers 
in the Tkiited Provinces and Orissa respectively, and Mr. Asaf Ali, M. i.. A. 
(Central) and a member of the Congress Working Committee, w’ere among 
those who were senlenced in connexion with the Congress .Satyagraba movement. 

Dr. and Mrs. i^ubbrayan were arrested at Halem and sentenced each to six 
months’ sim])lc imprison men t. 

lOih. A special meeting of members of the Indian Jute Mills Association was 
held in Cabuitta, at whi<*h consideration was given to the refiuUs of the New 
l>elhi (k)nfcrcncc of Dcceinlier 4 between representatives of the Coveinment 
of India, Governments of the various jute growing provinces and the Jute 
Mills Association. 

The Bengal liegislative Ckmncil passed the Water-Hyacinth (Amendment) 
Bill, introdmed by Mr. 'J'amizuddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture, 

])r. Pattabhi Sitararnaya in the course of an a]>peuJ to the students of 
Madras, saiil : "t^tudents could do no belter in th’s transitional stage, if 
they are anxious and sincere in their desire to contribute something to the 
fight for Swaraj, than to spin for at least one hour every day and to wear 
Khadi and nothing hut Khadi.” 

A meeting of Now8].aper Editors in Boml)ay City and the Province was 
held in the hall of the Pxmibay .louriiaUsts’ Association. 

fSj. Subhas ('banda Bose, in the course of a statemeut on the situation 
arising out of the disciplinary action taken by the Congress High Con)and 
against Hj. fSarat Clmndra Bose. l.eader of the Congress Parliamentary I’arty 
ill Bengal, suggested tiiat all the Congress members of the Assembly "should 
resign and seek re-election on the issue. He threw a challenge to Mahatma 
Gandhi to set up the Working (’ommittcc’s candidates to fi^ht the elections 
as against candidates set up hy the suspended Bengal Provincial Congress 
Commitiee. 

lllh. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, who was arrested in connexion with the Congress 
Batyagraha movement was iclcascd from Yervada Jail, Poona, for reasons 
of health. 

In the Supply Pe])artmeiit Organization of the Government of India, 
decentralization was the object of important changes, 

12th. Mr. L, S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, si^eaking at a luncheon in 
Loudon, applied the slogan “India First”. He said : “It is of the essence of 
politics in our democratic age that it is largely governed by slogans, by simple 
words or phrases, which sum up a principle, a method or purpose which can be 
applied to almost every situation and which gain strength by constant reiteration. 
Is there such a slogan or watchward which can be effectively applied to the 
affairs of India in the present difficult juncture and applied not only by Indians 
of every community or section in then relations to each other or to the British 
Government but also by Englishmen whether here or in India in their outlook 
upon the Indian problem and afford equally helpful guidance to all of us ?” 

Sj. Suhbas Cnandra Bose issued two further slalements in connexion with 
the disciplinary action taken against Bj. Barat Chandra Bose by the Congress 
Executive. In his first statement Bj. Bose replied to the charges levelled 
by Maulaua Azad, Congress President against Bj. Barat Chandra Bose, 
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In another statement, Sj. Subhas Bose said : “In Wednesday’s statement I 
think I have been able to prove that the Maulana’s charges against Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose have no leg to stand on. The Maulana too is not altogether 
oblivious of the weakness of his position. That is why in private and in public 
he has to fall back on his one stock argument, viz, breach of discipline.” 

Lord Lothian, British Ambassador at Washington died. He was associated 
with India at the Round Table Conference as iinder-Becretary of State and 
chairman of the Franchise Committee. 

13th. Sir Tej Bahadur issued a statement to the Press, from Allahabad, drawing 
attention to the political situation in the country. He suggested that 

Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah should meet immediately to discuss 
the politi(ral situation, in a free, open and large hearted manner, with 

a fixed determination to come to a settlement ; that they should invite one or 
two leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha, tlie Sikhs and the Depressed classes ; then 
they should see the Viceroy and press on him the necessity of reconstructing for 
the period of war his Government, so as to give it in substance the character of 
a National Government.” 

Main eonclnslons of the report of Dr. T. E. Gregory and Bir David Meek who 
were sent by the Government of India in July last to the United Btates of 

America to investigate the extent to which it would he ]>ORsible to find markets 
there for exports excluded from Europe as a result of the blockade, were made 
available. 

Mr. K. A. Kidwai and Mr. F. A. Ahmed, former U. P. and Assam Ministers 
respectively, and Mr. 8. Hatyamurti, Deputy Loader of the Congress Party in 
the Central Assembly, were among those who were arrcsled in connexion with 
the anti-war campaign by the Congress. Mr. Batyamurti was sentenced to 

nine moiiths’ simple imprisonment. 

14th, TI. E. the Viceroy arrived in Calcutta, for his annual cold weather visit. 

He was recteived at Howrah station by U. E. the Governor and the Lady 
Mary Herbert, 

Bir Tcj Bahadur Bapru, in a statement on Lord Lothian’s death, said : “I can 
say with absolute sincerity that there was no Englishman who had a more 
keen and direct interest in the development of Indian freedom.” 

Maulana Al)ul Kalam Azad, Congress President, addressing a public meeting 
at Allahabad that after satyagraha “had spread right down to the village mandaf 
the next step would be that all fonr-anna members of the Coligress who 

undertook to follow the conditions laid down by Mr. Gandhi and who sent in 
their names for ap]»roval by him, would be allowed to offer satyagraha.” 

The latest scheme fornuilatcd by Dr. Rajendra ITasad, for the "disposal of 
surplus sugarcane in Bihar and the United I’rovinces was criticized in a 
statement by Mr. Karam Chand Thapar, chairman, Indian Sugar Syndicate. 

“War and Humanity”, was the subject of an address delivered by "sir M 
Zafrulla Khan. Member in charge of Law and Supply, Government of India 
before a gathering of students in Calcutta. Sir Zafrulla ex])re88cd the hope that 
this war might prove to be a “surgeon’s knife” and lead to fair, mst and 
equitable economic, social and political adjustments between nation and nation 
Unless this was achieved there would be no peace in the world and war would 
follow war. 

15th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing a meeting at Karachi, said : “The failure of 
the Viceroy’s and Mr. Amcry’s efforts is due to the weak, vacillating and 
indecisive policy of the British Government.” 

Dr. G. S, Arundale, President, Theosophical Society, addressing a public meeting 
in New Delhi, made an appeal to India to use not only her material resources 
but her soul force on Britain’s side and to Britain to win India over by a bold 
political step forward. 

The Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association in the course of a representation 
to the Government of India made an appeal to the Viceroy and the Government 
of India to bring pressure on His Majesty’s Government to explore all 
possibilities and avenues of a settlement with the Congress. 

In pursuance of a notice issued by Mr. Kiron Sankar Roy, General Secretary 
of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party, 27 members of the party out of a 
total strength of 60 met at the residence of Maulana Azad, the CongresB 
President, and re-elected Mr, Sarat Chandra Bose, President of the Bengal 
Parliamentary Party and Leader of the Congress Party in the AsBembly, 
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Mahatma Gandhi permitted the resumption of Satyap:raha in the Punjab under 
certain conditions. The campaiji?n in the province would be under the direct 
supervision of the Mahatma. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad issued a statement explaining the reasons for 
postponing the meeting of tl\e Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party. 

16th. n, E. the Viceroy, when he addressed the annual meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta, made a comprehensive survey of the Indian 
political held and of India’s contribution to the Empire’s war cflbrL in terms of 
labour and supply. His Excellency said that His Majesly's Government Lilly 
sympathised with the suggestions made from various qiunters that Indian political 
leaders and Indian iiolitical parties should come together and seek to reach 
agreement among themselves The Viceroy declared, "we are entitled to claim, 
we do claim, and I claim today that it is for the Indian ])artics tliernselves, for 
those communitieB, interests and political leaders concerned, to get together and 
to see what they can do by way of reaching an accommodation with one another.” 
His Excellency referred to the achievements in the Western Desert of Indian 
troo{)S. ‘’who have shown thcmselvcB worthy of their highest traditions, and have 
borne themselves with the utmost distinction. 

The first oflicial announcement about the construction of aircraft in India was 
made by Government in New Delhi. “A factory is to bo established ‘somewhere 
in India’ with American technical assistance and the machines j^roduced will l^e 
bought by OJovernment.” 

Bir Bikandar Ilyat, in his inaugural address at the Indian History (’ongress 
at Ijahore, stressed the need of a proper understanding of India’s past for tho 
purpose of devising the right constitutional expedients for the new India which 
was being born. 

17th. Mahatma Gandhi said in rcidy to a letter of a political worker of .Tind 
Btatc ; "There is to be no civil diBobedicnce, individual or mass, in the States.” 

The Congres President, Maulana A. K. Azad, wrote to all the members of 
the Bengal Congress Parliainentaiy Party who attended the meeting at his 
residence on i Jecernher 15 and re-elected Mr. Barat Cliandra Bose as their 
leader, asking them to ex]dain why disciplinary aedion should not he taken 
against tliem for having flagrantly disobeyed the* decision of the Parliamentary 
Buh-Committec of the Indian National Congress regarding Mr. Barat Chandra Bose.” 

Dr. Khan Baheb, former ITemier, the Norlh-\VeBt Frontier Province, address¬ 
ing a meeting in a villa;.’C in the Peshawar district, referred to the Government’s 
“no arrcBt” policy and said : There is a good deal of wild talk about our not 
being arrested. We neither drag about it nor are we sorry, because, we arc 
fighting for freedom of speech, and the Government liave conceded our demand.” 

Bir Akbar Ilydari, President of the Executive Council, addreBBing the Hydera¬ 
bad Legislative Council, ohcsrved : "In the distracted conditions of today when 
a great convulsion is shaking the very foundations of established systems all 
over the world with evident repercuBsions on India, Hyderabad and Indian 
Btate's in general can play a noble and distinguished role and serve the ends of 
victory in war and concord in peace.” 

18th. Bardar Bampuran Bingh, Leader of the Congress Assembly Party in the 
Punjab was expelled from the party by the Congress President, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, for his conduct in court after his arrest. In the course of a letter 
to the Bardar Bahib, the Congress President said : ‘‘There is nothing in the 
ex])lanation you have sent me. Your replies in the court clearly demonstrate 
that you do not agree with the decision of the CongreBs about war. In spite 
of this, you offered yourself as a Batyagrahi, and made both yourself and the 
party of which you had the honour of being the leader, ludicTOus.” 

Mr. H, P. Bagaria in his presidential address at the annual general meeting 
of the East India Jute Association in Calcutta, discussed various matters relating 
to the jute trade. 

Dr. Shyama Prosad Mukherjee addressing a meeting of Hindus at Munshiganj 
observed that the Hindus should consolidate their position in the country in 
order to protect their rights and privileges. 

19th. The Government of Bengal were, said a communique, gratified to note that the 
arrangement arrived at a conference held in Delhi between the Government of 
India, the Government of Bengal and certain renresentatives of the Indian Jute 
Mills Association was unanimously accepted witnout reserve by the members of 
the Association. 
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Ne^^otiations between the Mysore Durbar and the promoters of the Indian 
Aircraft Manufacture Company, represented by Mr. Walchand Hiracband were 
completed and an agreement arrived at. 

Sir Maurice Gwycr, Chief Justice or India, in the course of his Convocation 
Address delivered at the Osmania University, observed : “Where Universities 
have been destroyed l)y a brutal conqueror, there still remains the citadel of 
man’s unconquerable mind. The destruction or suppression of so many of the 
greatest Universities of Europe will surely inspire the Univeihities of India with 
a new determination to preserve and maintain that freedom of thought for which 
a IJniversity above all stands, and which is mankind’s only hope for the future.’' 

20tb. Mahatma Gaiidhi issued the following statement from Wardha : 

“tSardar Hamimraii Hingh lias seen me with reference to the statement I 
published on his conduct at the recent trial. 1'hough what I said about not 
passing men like him is true, I recognize that lie was permitted by the 
Rrovincial Congress Committee to offer civil disobedience and from that he had 
taken it for granted that permission must have been given under my instance. 
I rpeognize therefore that ho was fully justified in otlering Kalyagrnlm in so far 
ns j)crinission was concerned. NcvcrtholesB his conduct at the trial was wholly 
unjustified and 1 believe that the Bardar now understands and appreciates the 
meaning of my criticism.” 

At the meeting of the Hindu Mahasahha, Madras, with Mr. Lodd Goviiidas 
in the (diuir, the Pakistan scheme was criticized by several speakers. 

21sl. Khan Ilaliadiir Abdul Momin uttered a note of warning to students against 
being involved in ])nrty politics, when he opened a conference of Calcutta Moslem 
students in the Moslem Institute Hall, Calcutta. 

8ir 1’. C'. Roy in his lucsidentinl address at the Bengal Secondary 
Education Bill Protest Conference in Calcutta, said : “The Secondary Education 
Bill is not an educational, but a political and communal measure.” 

22nd. The members of the Bengal Congress I’arliamentary Party, who were asked 
by the Congress President to exqdain their conduct in couiiexion with the 
meeting they held at his place on l>ccember 15 sent a reply to Mauluna Aluil 
Kalam Azad, justifying their conduct and declaring the election of Sj. Sarat 
Chandra Bose to be in no way invalid. 

The Conference to protest against the Bengal Seitondary Education Bill, in 
Calcutta, concluded its deliberations, after passing a number of resolutions.— 
One of the resolutions set out in detail, the reasons why the Bill was 
iinacccptalile to the Hindu Oornmnnity and demanded its withdrawal. Another 
resolution proposed the boycott of the proiiosed Secondary Education 
Board. 

The Council of the Sind Provincial Muslim League considered the situation 
with regard to the League organigation in the province both inside and outside 
the IjCgislaturc. 

23rd. Fourteen members of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party, including its 
Deputy Leader, Mr. Santosh Kumar Bose were expelled from the party by 
the Congress President, who was also the chairman of the All-India Congress 
Parliametary Sub-Commitiec. The members expelled included among others—Mr. 
Santosh Kumar Bose, Mr. T. C. Goswnmi, Rai Jlarendra Nath Chowdhnry, 
Mr. Dcbendralal Khan, Mr. Manmathanath Roy, Mr. Pratnl Chandra Gangully 
and Mr. Baroda Pain.. 

Mahatma Gandhi wlien questioned by a deputation of workers from Mewar 
and some Rajpntaria and Himalayan States as to whether Satyagraha in the 
States had also been suspended, said ; “Anti-war Satyagraha is not to be 
resorted to in the States, but the iicople of the States, if they are strong enough, 
can offer Satyagraha on their own responsibility in order to have local issues 
and grievaiK^es redressed.” 

Mr. M. N. Roy. invited fifty-seven leaders from all over India to a 
conference in Calcutta on December 30 and 31 in order to discuss problems of 
the moment and to give the country the correct lead. 

The second annual conference of the Bihar Moslem Students Federation was 
held at Patna under tlie presidentship of Mr. Ghulam Imam, President of 
the City Moslem League, Lucknow. 

24th. Nawab Muhammad Ismail, M. L, A., presiding over the U. P. 
Provincial Moslem League Conference at Allahabad, decleared: “The war is 
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being waged with a ruthleseness and ferocity unknown in history. Even the 
tales of cruel atrocities perpetrated by Huns and’ Tartars pale into insignificance 
before the devastation, agony and annihilation brought by the death dealing 
instrumcfitB and machines of war.’* 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, in the course of a statement 
asserted that the agitation against the proposed Bengal Bei'.ondary Education 
Bill was based on intensely communal grounds. 

Commenting on the disciplinary action taken by the Congress President 
against the l>eputy Leader and I'l others members of the Bengal Congress 
Parliamentary l^arty, Bj. Bidjhas Chandra Bose, in a stafement to tliu I’ress, 
said : "It is of no concern to I\Iuulana Abul Kalam Azad that what he is doing is 
ultra vires of the Congress constitution itself. And it is of no consccptcncc to him 
that through his ])enal measures ho may soon be exi)elliug the entire public 
from the Congress.” 

25th. Mahatma Gandhi, iu the course of a letter to liala Duiii Chand m.l.a., 
President of the Punjab Provincial Congress Commitfee observed that nobody 
was obliged to court imprisonment merely as a matter of disciplific. 

Bir C. P. Kauuiswami Ai}ar, Dewan of Travaiicore, in declaring open “Lord 
Goviuda Hall” at Royapetta jmt in a strong plea for renovating Hinduism by 
spreading its ])rinciplcH among the i)eoi>le at large wilh the same missionary zeal 
with which pcoi)lc of otlicr religions spread their faith. 

]\lr. M. N. Roy, in an after <linm‘r speech in Bombay, exi>rosscd the view tliat 
Pakistan uas not an immcdnitc issue that stood in the way of progress of the 
eountry or in aligning various parties in the country in the fight against Fascism. 

'J'hc Radical J)cm()crati{^ People's Party eoncluded its inaugural confereiieo 
in Bombay. 

I’lio sixth session of the AI!-rndia Students* Federation wliich eommeneed at 
Nagpur, witnessed a rupture in tlie organization, the delegates from Bihar, 
Bengal and United Provinces .setMuled almost in a body. 

2f)th. The slogan “Islam First,” was raised in a resolution adopted unanimously 
by the U. P. IMuslim Lcuguo conference at Allahabad, cndoising the Pakistan 
scheme. 

Under the auspices of the Madras Presidency ^luslim League, a public meeting 
of the Muslims of Madras was held at the i>romiBe8 of the Wallajah Masque, 
Triplicauc, to celebrate the birthday of ^Ir. .Lnuah. 

27th. l)r. N. B. Khare, former C. P. Premier in a stati'mcut referring to the 
a))pcal of Members of Parliament to the Indian peoph> for uudorstanding and 
coustniclive co-oi)eiation iu the war cUbrt, said : “ The Indian p(‘oplc should thank 
the British ])eople for their expression of Christmas Goodwill and shoiibl 
reciprocate the same good feelings towards the British i>eople as a whole with 
whom they have no quarrel.” 

Many shops in the ditferent parts of Calcutta remained closed as a mark of 
protest against the Bengal Finance (Bales *rax) Bill introduced by the Government 
in the last session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

Mahatma (jlandhi invited Master Tara Bingh, a prominent Akali leader, to 
meet him at Bewagrara. Master Tara Bingh had resigned from the Congress 
following lengthy correspondence between him and the Mahatma on the question 
of non-violence. 

The 17th. All-India Medical Conference, which was held at Vizagapatam, was 
presided over by Ur. K. S. Roy. 

Lady Mirza Ismail, chairwoman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
delegates to the fifteenth session of the All-India Women’s Conference at 
Bangalore, observed : "J'oday, tlie world is thicatenetl with ruin by circumstances 
that have been created outside the influence of women. Our deepest liope that 
the deliberations and activities of this conference may be guided towards the 
attainment of leiee of both India and the world at large.” 

T'he open session of the second All-India Urdu Conference was held at 
Cawnpore under the presidentship of .Tustice Bir Abul Quadir of Lahore.— 
Begum Aijazrasiil, M.L.C. chairwoman of the Reception Committee, in her 
adaress stressed that urdu was not the monopoly of Moslems. Both Hindus 
and Moslems had contributed to the growth of Urdu and had enriched its 
literature. Urdu was India’s most popular language, 
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28th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, presiding at the 22nd. session of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha at Madura, observed : “I find no detail or issue important enough 
to lonincl us to resort to civil resistance at the sacrifice of important facilities 
wo have gained, and the opportunity that has presented itself to us enabling to 
effect the militarization of the Jlindu people to a substantial extent.” Dewan 
llahadur K. S. Kamaswami fcjastri, chairman, Recention Committee, in 
his Bi)ecch strongly criticized the Pakistan scheme and said that Moslems were 
a part of the Indian people and could not be a nation by themselves despite 
the slogans of the Moslem League. Turning to the political situation in India, 
the 8i)eakcr said that the Congress wanted to overthrow the Nazis ana 
yet, by their civil disobedience, it was helping the Nazis. 

Mr. V. N. Chandravarkar. in his presidential address at the annual session of 
the National Liberal Federation of India, in Calcutta, declared : “This is as much 
our war as it is that of those in ])Ower ; we must not let the domestic quarrel 
between Hritain and India queer the pitch for action against the common enemy of 
mankind.” I'he remedy he suggested was that the Brilisli Government should make 
an unequivocal declaration that it would confer on India l-'ominion Status of the 
Westminster variety at a definite date—“say within two years after the war”—and 
in the meantime Ihigland should send a good-will mission to India, composed 
of ‘ first class statesmen”, to pave the way for framing a “Treaty of Friendship 
between England and India.” 

Bir Roger Ijumlcy, Governor of Bombay opening the 51at. session of the All- 
Iiulia Moslem Educational Conference at Poona, referred to the educational problems 
of Moslems. Mr. A. K. Fazlul IIuq presided. Bir Roger Liiniley in his 
address laid special cmpliasis on the need for spread of education among 
Moslem women. 

29th. The All-India Hindu Mahasabha at Madura passed a resolution demanding 
the immediate unconditional release of Hindu political prisoners and the 
recalling forthwith of political exiles. A resolution, ado])ted without opposition, 
reiterated ilie condemnation of the Communal Award ‘^as it is opposed to all 
])rineiple8 of democracy.” 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, in a Press interview at Poona, referred to his move 
for a settlement bolvveeu the Moslem League and the Congress and said that 
the move had been misunderstood in certain quaitcrs. 

The All-India Women’s Conference at Bangalore recommended the removal of 
illiteracy by the introduction of free compulsory primary education for all boys 
and girls and the iwomotion of communal unity, 

80th. The National Liberal Federation of India, in Calcutta, passed a resolution 
calling upon the people of India to help Britain to the utmost in the successful 
})ro8c.cutiou of the war. ‘I’wo other resolutions passed by the conference related 
to the future constitution of India and the defence of the country. 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha passed the resolution on the general political 
situation in India at the ojicii session of the Conference by an overwhelming 
majoiity. 

Maulana Abul Kalara Azad, Congress President, in the course of an interview 
at Lahore, said : “If India is invaded tomorrow and there is no other alterna¬ 
tive to defend my country, I will not hesitate to take up arms and fight.” 

Views of the Indian Christians on the political situation in India were expressed 
at the All‘India Christian Conference at Lucknow, Mr, Ram Chandra Rao 
presiding. 

3l8t. A proposal to form a representative body, called the National Democratic 
Union, with a view to mobilizing public opinion for a united war effort in India 
was made at a conference of Indian leaders, convened by Mr. M. N. Roy, leader 
of the Radical Democratic Congress Party, which concluded its deliberations at 
Behala (Calcutta). Some of the objectives aimed at were: “Defeat of Fascism 
and Nazism and the rapid development of all the resources of India for that 
purpose. Sharing re8j)onsibility for the defence of India, and with that purpose, 
to press upon the Government the necessity of winning popular confidence.” 

Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, Director, Scientific and Industrial Research, Government 
of India, in an address on “National Defence and Scientific Research” at the 
Calcutta Rotary Club, made an appeal to Indians and Europeans to develof) that 
greatness of mind which had made tne Commonwealth idea a practical possibility.** 
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The clef eat of France and her retirement from the fight with 

Germany in the middle of Juno, 1940, will remain a landmark in world 

history. It stupefied tho world for a while. It took 

men and women time to get over the shock, to think 
over and understand tho situation created by this un- 
droamt-o£ event. But they had no time to sorrow 

over this state of things. They had to i^ropare themselves, tho men 
and women of Pluroi )0 and America, to meet a triumphant Germany, 
cither as friends or as foes. The intei-protors of these hapi) 0 nings in 
the Western world have told us that they were, willingly or 

unwillingly, taking sides in a great battle that covered oceans and 
continents. They said tliat tlio battle-lines wore clearly drawn between 
“free capitalism and autarchy”, between tho semi-democracies and tho 
totalitarians, between tho “Ilave-gots” and tho “Have nets”, between 
tho potentially powerful Anglo-Saxon Powers and tho “immediately” 
powerful Axis Powers. In tho last volume of tho Indian Annual 
Henjititer I have tried to indicate tlie lines along which tho wmrid was 
being divided. It is not in the material plane only that the fight 
is being waged ; in the world of faith, in tho world of philosophy 
influencing conduct, men and women are as greatly divided and as 
aggressive. 

Tho propaganda on behalf of Britain and her allies has told 
tho world what is at stake in this war. Ilerr Hitler has told tho 

•!« « wmrkors and women of Germany the issues of tho 
Herr Hitler»tiiosls , - i i t . • ., 

present war in course of a speech delivered in the 

Rhein-motall-Borsing Munition Works : 


“.In fact, it is a struggle between two worlds. 40 million English rule 

and govern a territory of roughly 4U,(XK1,CK)0 square Kilometers in this world. 85 

million Germans have a living space of hardly (X)0,00U square Kilometers.This 

earth, however, was not distributed by Providence or by Almighty God.” 

“All my life 1 have been a have-not.Now again, 1 enter the tight as tho 

representative of the have-nots.” 

“The slogan of liberty really means freedom of economy, namely, for everybody 
to grab for himself without IState control.” 

“These people, to give but one example, have the possibility of po(*kcting up 
to IGO per cent dividend from the ammunition industry. They say tliat if these 
German methods gain ground and prove victorious all this will stop. They are 
right, r believe 6 per cent siiflicient.” 

“Two worlds are in conflict, two philosophies of life. They say we should 
help to keep up tho gold standard—of course, for they have the gold and we 
have not.” 

“If we already have no gold, then we have the power of work, and German 
power of work is our gold and our capital, and with this gold I can beat any 
other power in the world. I built up my entire economy on the conception of 
work.” 

“What we are reconstructing is not only a world of co-operative labour, but 
also a world of co-operativo duties.” 

In these words we have had drawn for us tho lineaments of the 
8 
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“now ordor” that the ruling classes of Germany wish to see 

ostahlishod in Europe, in America, in the world, 
^haf^reparo the^ Even among i)oople who have been lighting the Nazis are 
“new order.” there people whoso minds have boon moving towards 
certain of the idoals which Horr Ilitlor indicated in 
the parts of the speech quoted above. But National Socialism lias lost 
its appeal to the mind and conscience of men and women by its association 
with the vulgarities and cruelties implicit in tho “Nordic race theory” 
and tho other methods by which Nazism has captured tho power of 
the State in Germany. Tho technique of warfare wliich tho Nazis 
have introduced, illustrated by tho aerial bombings of innocent pooide 
in Warsaw, in Rotterdam, in Britain, has created a revulsion of fooling 
and revolt of sentiment against Nazism. Tho triumphs of Germany 
has not helped to conciliate those or appreciate the value of German 
success in military, political and economic fields in tho market-place 
of modern woi-ld alTairs. It is not fear of changes alone that has 
ranged countries in Europe and in America against tho “new ordor” 
promised by Horr Hitler and tho other loaders of.tlio Reich. In fighting 
Germany many of her adversaries have been adopting tho methods 
and patterns that liave won such resounding successes in tho fields of 
battle. Private profiteering, maldistribution of wealth, security of 
work—all those problems are being tackled so that ttie “man in tho 
street” may feel that lie is really a member of the community, of 
tho State, that “GO Families” or “200 Families” are not exploiting 
his labour, and are not in tho defence of their particularistic 
interests sacrificing him and his children at tho altar of tho war-god. 

European thinkers have been increasingly realising that tho “inevi¬ 
tably harmonious society of nationalist parliamentary democracies”, tho 
establishment of whicli was the si>ecial contribution of 
Democracy century to tlio world’s contrivances for 

Totalitarianism human good, have outlived their usefulness ; that political 
liberty, secured under this dispensation, has not 
provided economic security to tho commonalty of the world. This 
insecurity and the recurring wars and threats of war have ])ocn tho 
brooding grounds of the totalitarianisms and dictatorships that have 
become tho marks and notes of history for the last twenty years and more. 
Middleton Murray has described this evolution in the following words : 

“.'J’hey (totalitarianiBmB) explicitly repudiate the tlieory of the responsible 

person on which repiesentative democracy is based. They declare.that the free 

and cidi^htened citizen of democratic theory is an illusion ; he does not exist. 

The ordinary member of a modern nation..is quite incapable of the responsible 

freedom with which doraocratic theory credits him. He doesn’t want it; it is 
useless to him if he has it ; and he does not mind if it is taken from him. What 

he docs want is something more material : he wants security.what the mass-man 

wants.is a strong leader about whom he can feel enthusiasm and from whom 

he can expect ])rotcction.” 


This writer goes further into tho etiology of tho disease in the 
world’s body politic. lie suggests that “the prodigious developments of the 
machine are always working powerfully against the 
'^ToiaH- realisation of rosi^onsiblo freedom”, that mass produo- 

tarianism tion, and mass unemployment, (“which is an essential 

part of tho system”), have “cut the mass-man clean 

away from the roots of a natural culture”. This interpretation cannot 
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reprcsont the whole truth of tho matter. And even if it does so, it is 
too inucli to expect that mankind will lot go all tho advantages and 
comforts that industrialism has brought into its life, that it will 
agree to scrap tho railway, the ocean and tho air liner, the electric 
wave that has made possible the telephone, tho radio and television. 
Science lias opened out tlieso fields of knowledge, has iiut sucli d^mo- 
naic ])owors into the hands of men ; and science cannot sit still and see 
all the havoc that its olTs])ring lias been working liut must find a way 
out to make human nature worthy of those powers and blessings. It 
may be true that “great ideas enter into reality with evil associates 
and with disgusting alliances”. But tho glory of human endeavour 
lias over been to transform and transmute the evil in us and in our 
institutions into tho patterns of our hearts' imaginings about tho true, 
the good and tho beautiful. 


Looking at tho matter from this angle the real fight of tho World 
War No. II of tho 20th century must bo fought out in tho realm of 

thought, in tho region of ideas Totalitarianism is no 

Failure of freak ; it has grown out of and gathered strengtJi 

Liberalism from the break-down of tho Lilieralism that has been 
one of tho creative forces during tho last one-hundred 
and fifty years. But the years have revealed tho causes of tho break¬ 
down in this noble endeavour. Bon Salvador do Madriaga who for 
years was Spanish deh'gato to tho League of Nations, a man of letters 
and a man of affairs, has indicated those in an article in World Review. 

“Uncorrcctoii by Bomo kind of Imlancing prineij'le, Liberalism Icails lo 

anarchical behaviour, seltish faalidiouBnesB and a complete atomization of tho 
individual, whose psychic, life, cut oil from the common soul, wanders in aesthetic 
frustration or strays in i^sycho-analytical misery. U'bis explains why so many 
intellectuals have sought relief in communism and even why, far from being 
deterred by its dogmatic and orthodox W'ays, they have eagerly shut thcmselvea 
into the rigid tenets of the Sovietic Church.’^ 


Wo have to find, thoroforo, out of the WTccks of destruction loft 
by this war tho seeds that will germinate with promises of 

creation, of a “new order” in Europe, in tho world. 

“InsUnctfor Herr Hitler may be one of tho “scourges of God” that 

^rope” have curried death and destruction through tho world, 

doing “a masterly demolition job” so that something 
better and more imposing may bo erected for the comfort and conven¬ 
ience of men, for the beautification of their life. Wo have quoted in 
tho last volume of the Annual Register from the Voice of Destruction, 
written by Br. Hermann Eauchnigg, the words describing tho idea 
of European reconstruction that Herr Hitler entertained, how an “ins¬ 
tinct for unifying Europe” seems to be driving him, as J. L. Ham¬ 
mond recognised in the columns of the Manchester Guardian (July 
16, 19401. The Federation of Europe of which many of Europe’s 
sanest of thinkers and statesmen have dreamt, and for which they 
have worked since unremembered centuries, may bo one of those para¬ 
doxes that will issue out of tho present war. Horsfall Carter, formerly 
editor of tho London Fortnightly Review, discussed this problem in course 
of an article where ho asked for a \“planning” for such a Europe. In 
the absence of such forethought it may happen that people will 
be constrained to think that “European unity oan only oome about 
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by tho absolute supremacy of one nation over all others*'; in the 
absence of “Western civilisation’s alternative to the Pax Germanica*\ 
the “moral basis” of tho present war falls to the ground, and 
Germany by virtue of her population, of her geographical position in 
the heart of tlie continent, of her liigh degree of organising ability, 
by her industrial and technical competence, will easily occupy that 
suzereign position. One of the grievances of Germany has been that 
it was British interference with Buroi)e’s internal affairs that has boon 
helping to delay the fruition of this liistoric process ; and so convinc¬ 
ed is she of the correctness of her diagnosis that she has become 
prepared to settle tho matter by tho only method she believes in 
—the method of “blood and iron”. 


The rise of 
“Anglo- 
Saxony’*, 

tho common 
United States.” 


Tho article under notice appears to bo a protest against tho easy 
solution of the problem of Britain’s place in tho future world orga¬ 
nisation, provided by “Anglo-Saxony”, tho evolution of 
which wo have traced in the last volume of tho Annual 
Poiji.^icr. This London-Washington Axis is being 
sought to bo built up on “tho scaffolding provided by 
effort now forthcoming from the Dominions and the 
Horsfall Carter appears to feel very strongly on this 
I)03siblo doveloiHuont, wliicb would bo flying in the face of geogra¬ 
phy and history. Britain with all her extra-European affiliations is 
physically in Europe ; with all her prestige and power she is physic¬ 
ally a tiny spot in tho continent of Europe ; she has to live and 
work as a European power ; her traditions bind her to Europe ; 
and she cannot live and work always quarrelling with her European 
neighbours. In tho Federation or Union of Europe she has to find a 
place ; geography will not allow her to remain aloof from this super-Stato. 
The little of separation that tho English Channel and tho North Sea 
afforded has been erased by tho coming in of tho aeroplane ; and tho 
invasion-efforts of Germany show the direction in which Britain’s 
interest lay. Horsfall Carter thinks that it would bo a fatal delusion 
to think that “tho blessed consummation of a new-stylo Pax Britan- 
nica —with U. S. A. as a sort of honorary Associate member will 
help us to keep Europe in order.” Ho thinks that tho isolation spirit 
in America is too strong an element in tho make-up of that contin¬ 
ent or rather continents on which Britain could safely rely for 
rescue from every danger every twenty or twenty-five years. 

This plea for “European-ness” does not, however, appear to have had any 
great influence with the ruling classes of Britain. Horsfall Carter has 
“detected among tho Sahibs and the higher-ups in 
the Services a certain sense of relief that England 
has now cut loose from those foreigners”. Ho quotes a 
slang to express the belief or feeling of disgust with 
foreigners—“the niggers begin at Calais”—to drive home his point. Any 
feeling or consciousness that Britain must seek and find her salvation in and 
through Europe cannot remain strong when all Europe appears to 
being arrayed under German dictation and hegemoney for a final 
reckoning with Britain. This loneliness is not new in British history. 
A century and a half ago Europe was sot up against Britain by tho genius 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. British diplomacy could, however, find allies from 


A natural & 
inevitable 
process 
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among European States to beat back this attack and break up the Napoleonic 
Alliance. Today, confronted by the same danger, Britain has sent her 
cry for help to the gatherings of all her clans—which are her own Dominions 
and one of which is a sovereign State—spread over the seven seas. 
The chiefest of them and the most powerful is the United States of 
America to whom the cry has not gone in vain. When in August, 
1940, the Britisli Premier, Mr. Winston Churchill, spoke tlio following 
words, he proplieaied a historic development which international 
conflicts have been forcing towai'ds a concrete shape. Under the ornament 
of imagery ho indicated the organisation of what has come to bo 
known as “Anglo-Saxony”. 


‘The llritiflh Empire ntid the United States will have to he somewhat mixed 
up together in some of their aflairs for mutual and t^cneral advantage. For my 
])nrt, looking out upon the future I do not view the luocess with any misgivings. 
No one can stop it. Like the MiHsissippi it just keeps rolling on. Let it roll, J,ct 
it roll on in full flood, inexorable, irresistible, to broader lands and better days.” 


In tbo last volume of the Anniutl Eagistpr wo have traced the personal 
and impersonal forces that have been working towards such a consuin- 
maiion. In tracing this history wo referred to Admiral 
interests b^etLeii Mahan’s article in the, Nort/hAmerican Eevirw (1894). 

Britain & U. S. A. The article was entitled—“Possibilities of an Anglo- 

American Ee-Union.” It was commissioned by Andrew 
Carnegie to ‘ promote rapproebment between the two nations.” Ife 
asked each of the two nations to bo “educated to realise the length 
and breadth of its own interest in the sea.” It made a remarkable 
prophecy when the United States under the compulsion of “experience” 
will betake herself to “external action.” 


“Ill this Bamc pregnant strife the U. S. doubdesB will be led by undeniable 
interestB and aronsed national sympathicB to play a part, to cuBt aside the policy 

of isolation which befitted her in infancy, and to recognise that.now to take 

her Bhare of the travail of Europe in hut to assume an inevitable task.iu the 

work of upholding the common interests of civilisation.” 


What Admiral Mahan said forty-sovon years back has overtaken 
his country. The realisation of the identity of interests and sentiments 
, . between Britain and the United States has become 

Britain since the fall of Franco in the middle of ,luno, 

short of war” 1940, The days that followed coincided with the 

timo when preparations wore being made for the elec¬ 
tion of the President of the Eepuhlic. Mr. Wendell Willkie (Eopublican) 
urged in his election speeches that the U. S. must “send and keep 
sending aid to Britain, our first line of defence, and our only remaining 

friend.In the Pacific our best ends will bo served by a free, strong 

and democratically progressive China, and we should render China 
economic assistance to that end.” Franklin Koosevelt (Democrat), who 
broke a great tradition of U. S. A. constitutional history wliich forbade 
a President from seeking election for a third term, was no less emphatic 
in promising that he was in favour of the policy that rendered “all 
aid to Britain short of war.” When ho was re-elected, and prepara¬ 
tions were going on for his inauguration, in a broadcast to his nation 
made in the first week of January, 1941, he emphasised bow the 
democratic institutions of his country stood to gain by Britain standing 
whole and erect; 
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*Tf Rritain goes down.all of ns in Ihe Amrriras would be living at the 

point of a gnn.To survive in such a world, we would have lo convert ourselves 

perinaneully into a militarist power ...” 

“We must become the great arsenal of democracy,” 

It was after this election (Novemhor, 1940) and inauguration 
(January, 1941), that the aid to Britain took definite legal shape. Though 
certain of these latter dovolopincnts do not naturally 
Lease-and-Lond form part of a study of affairs that liappencd 

Act during the months of July to Decemher, 1940, their 

bearing on the elucidation and interpretation of 
American attitude is so revealing that without reference to them the 
evolution of II. S. policy towards the present war cannot he explained. The 
Lease-Lend Plan was introduced as Bill No. 1776 entitled "A Bill to Further 
Promote the Defence of the United States, and for Other Purposes.” This 
Bill aligned in a way the defence of America by the side of that 
of Britain. The second section of the Bill authorised the President “to order 

any Government official to manufacture.or procure in any way any 

defence article for the use of any country the President names—“not¬ 
withstanding the provisions of any other law” ; ho was authorized 
to “order any defence article sold, exchanged, transferred, leased, lent, 

or tested.repaired, outfitted or reconditioned for the use of any 

country he may name”—without regard to any previous law ; any plan, 
specification, design, proto-type or information about any defence article 
may he communicated to any Government the President may name ; 
any defence article may be released for export to any country at his order. 

The passing of the Lcase-and-Lend Bill may bo accepted as an 
expression of U. S. feelings and sentiments that have been growing 
in volume and intensity as they watched the mag- 
Mogiiificence of nificent defence put up by the British people under 
British defouce superb leadership of Mr. Winston Churchill. 

In August and September of 1940, the aerial invasion 
of Britain began. German bombers and fighters darkened the British 
sky showering death and destruction over wide areas of the country, 
dtroolishing ancient landmarks. London and her dockland which were res¬ 
ponsible for moving one-third of the country’s export and import 
trade was disabled for the time being ; Coventry and Birmingham, 
Britain’s industrial nerve-centres where her weapons of offonco and 
defence were forged, were almost wrecked. The 22 miles of soa-water 
that separated the southern coast of Britain from the “invasion ports” 
of France made it difficult for Germany to launch a naval invasion 
of the island. Therefore, the method of aerial attack was adopted 
to disorganise “industrial Britain”, to disorganise “the Government”, 
to “strike at the national morale” of the British people. This 
attempt became possible because Germany enjoyed a vast superiority 
over Britain in this instrument of warfare. Estimates differed as to 
the proportion of this superiority. There was perfect secrecy with 
regard to this matter, and attempt at misleading by giving out ex¬ 
aggerated numbers. Since the days of Munich (September, 1938), 
Germany has had double the number of planes either in production 
or in use that Britain had. At that time one estimate had it that 
Germany had 3,300 first-line planes and Britain 1,600 ; the monthly 
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production was fiOO for Germany, 300 for Britain. TIio expansion of 
Britain's Imperial Air Force and aircraft production that is being worked in 
Canada and in the U. S. A. does not appear to have been able to minimise 
the gap that has been standing between German and British aeroplane 
production. With regard to their quality the opinion of Maior-Gonoral James 
E. Chaney of the U. 8, A. Army Air Corps who was Ottioial Observer in 
Britain between October 10 to November 20, 1910, is not compliment¬ 
ary. Time, the Now York Weekly, dated December 16, 1940, said that 
Major-General Chaney "low-rated” U. S, A. and British aeroplanes in 
engines, armament and fire-power, compared to Gorman planes. This 
advantage in numbers and quality lying so much witli Germany has 
not, however, been able to knock Britain out of tins figlit even as 
wo write, that is, in the spring of 1941. This intrepidity of the British 
people, this dogged pertinacity, this grim endurance have come as a surprise 
to the world, and enlisted on her side the sympathy of many who are daily 
repelled by her sin of imperialism. It is this heroism that has 
stirred the U. 8. A., the majority of that country, to demand of 
their Government that such a centre of noble conduct cannot be 
allowed to bo burnt out by German bombers. Apart from material 
considerations Britain’s resistance appears to have started a wave of 
idealism in the great republic which finds expression in words like these : 

“Then, under auch conditiona, the atrnggle that Britain is now waging, with a 
heroism to which any tribute is almOHt an iiiBuIt. a heroism that is so high that 
it is laughter for the partieipants and tears for the beholders, beeoincs our struggle 
too.”—(IFf/Zno// Hard in Reader's Digest), 

It is the inspiration of this Iicroism that must 
moved President Roosevelt to quote from Long- 
aiid hope follow, while introducing Mr. Wendell Willkio to Mr. 

Churchill, the following lines : 

“ . ...8ail on, () 81iip of 8tate I 
8ail on, () Union, strong and great I 
Humanity with all its fears. 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging brealhlcsB on thy fate I” 

This outburst of idealism and admiration carries a message of 
hope to the hard-pressed people of Britain. It supplies a spiritual 
tonic. But in the material plane the help that has been 
“fast enough”^* flowing from tho U. S. A. to Britain has not been 
nor “sufllcieut” imposing. William Bullitt, former U. 8. A. ambas¬ 

sador to Franco, who is reported to be a confidante 
of the President, in course of a speech delivered at the Oversea 
Press Club made public declaration that his country had not been 
producing weapons "fast enough”, and that it was "not supplying 
weapons in sufficient quantities to the British, the Cliinoso, and the 
Greeks”, that it was only "making just tho effort that it is not 
troublesome to make”. The causes of this apathy were indicated by 
him : the unwillingness of tho people to read the meanings of the 
Totalitarian Alliance ; the strength of the isolationists’ desire to retreat 
into tho pro-19i4 world ; the exploitation by Communists and Nazis 
of U. 8. A internal weakness. Mr. Bullitt thinks that his people 
could rise only "to a visible opportunity, to a felt contingency"; they 
could not be *'scarod into action from afar." 
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Meanwhile the “isolationists’* and the “interventionists” are having 
their propaganda in the country holding up the production of essen¬ 
tial needs to bo supplied to Britain. Tlie name of 
Colonel Charles Lindbergh has become famous as a 
representative of the former group. Giving evidence 
before the House (of Representatives) Foreign Affairs 
Committee, he was quite frank in his opposition to help to Britain 
at this late stage. 

“Our aid is not going to be siifficient, and T believe that wo have encouraged 
a war in Europe that is not going to be successful.” 


Dne to 

Strong isolationist 
feeling 


This insinuation of encouragement had reference to the German alle¬ 
gation that President Roosevelt had encouraged Poland to o])poso the 
German demands on Danzig. Another loader of the “isolationists”, Senator 
General Ilugli Jolinson was for “aid to Britain”, hut ho was op])osed 
to the crusading spirit that g(‘.ts hold of his people now and then ; 
this ho stigmatized as “luimanitarian lolli]) 0 ])])ing all over the world.” 
But the most significant of U. S. figures who was cynically opposed to 
all “lollipopping” was Henry Ford, “the auto-car king.” Ho made a 
suggestion which an American paper has characterized as a cold, 
tcrrihlo-child-like idea.” In a “copyright” interview to the Allantd 
Cons/itu/ion lie suggested that the II. H A. give both Britain and the A^is 
Powers “the tools to keep on fighting until they both collapse.** Wanning 
into fon'oiu’ ho continued : 


“'J'hcrc ifl no riglitcousncBS in either cauflc.If wc can hecn both sides 

fighting long enough until they cannot fight any more, then may be the little 

people Mill open their eyes.With both people cipially collapsed into internal 

dissolution, then the U. S. A. can play the role for which it has the strength and 
ability. 


What this role is likoly to bo, was described by Wendell 
Willkie—‘ here is an international situation which by reason of its 
“World leadership ’ very chaos offers to America the oiiportunity for 
& “Union Now of world leadership,” Whether or not tliis leadership 

the U S. and six take shape in another imporialism lies in the 

British Deinocrac es womb of the future. But there is no doubt that the 
mind of the United States is boing made ready for this leadership. 
Clarence Stroit of the Union Now book fame (July, 1939) has begun 
in-opaganda in this behalf. An organisation known as Federal Union 
was founded about that time to push his plan for a “Union of 
15 Democracies.” It has 60 Chapters in the U. S. A. ; 60 more 
are being organised. The British organisation has 250 Cliaptors with 
10,000 members. There are in U. S. A. about 3,000 College students 
and P'aculty members. In the third week of duly, 1940, he got 
published in the New York Times a full-page advertisement, “paid for 

by a group of American citizens’*, proposing “Union Now.of the United 

States and the six British Democracies.before it is too late.** 

Pending a Constitutional Convention, an Inter-Continental Congress 
should be set up “on this side of the Atlantic’*, composed of 27 re- 
Xiresentatives of the U. S. A., 11 from the United Kingdom, 3 from 
Canada, 3 from Australia, 2 each from Eire, Union of South Africa 
and New Zealand. The Union would ho empowered to handle foreign 
affairs and relations, establish a common currency, common citizenship, 
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common communications in the Federal Union. All powers not 
specifically granted to the Union would be retained by each State 
which could bo Socialist or Capitalist or a Bopublic like the U. S. A. 
or a Monarchy like Britain. Each State would have to incorporate 
a Bill of Bights granting freedom of speech, of worship, of the 

Press, the riglit to freedom of assembly. An interesting item in the 
advorlisoment is the following : 

'‘The British Fleet would be secured against surrender, and united with the 
U. S. A. Fleet, to rule the waves, even though England and Ireland were 
invaded and crushed.” 

We do not know what consolation will be derived by the people 
of Groat Britain, of Northern Ireland and Eire from this scheme, 
and how it is proposed to console or compensate them when the 
U. S. A. and Canada, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand will 

bo sailing away with “the British Fleet.” 

But these speculations are concerned with the future. Here 

and now Britain is in peril and has been yearningly looking out 

Britain & D. S._ towards the U. S. A., beyond the Atlantic, to come 

“relation of to lior rescue, to take part in the crusade of tlio 
mutual aelllsh- 20tli century for the defence of democracy. The 
great republic also appears to have become afraid of 
the triumphant advance of Nazi Germany. Her politicians, her 
strategists, make no secret of the fear, “if Groat Britain is defeated”, 
says Admiral William Standby, former chief of Naval Operations, “the 
United States will find it impossible to cope with the combined sea 
strength of the Axis Powers.” Ho is also convinced that “short of 
active co-operation by our American naval resources, the survival 
of tlie British Empire is a desperate gamble. Failure to give this 

co-operation is, therefore, a desperate gamble with American security.” 
The recognition of this “relation of mutual selfishness” has become 
a plank of Anglo-American unity of war efforts, as both the States 
lie between “the unquencliablo passions of Western Europe and the 
reawakening activities and ambitions of Eastern Asia.” In the present 
war which has boon developing into a second “world war'*, the 
dispersion of the British Empire over the seven seas, and of the 
United States over two oceans—the Atlantic and the Pacific—requires 
that their combined navies should equal if not surpass any possible 
combination of navies. But an estimate has it that oven in 1943 
when it is expected that U. S. A. production would bo reaching its 
highest mark, the number of war-ships will be for Germany-Italy-Japan 
—962 ; for the United States—422. The estimate explains the cause of 
the anxiety which the U. S. A. has been feeling for the safety of the 
Navy. It has, therefore, been thought necessary that the British Navy 
should pass under the joint control of the two States (The Strait Flan 
of Union Now), The fall of France was followed by a wild spate 
of speculation in the Press of the United States about the fate of the 
British Navy. For, it was felt to be almost certain that Britain could 
not stand up to the German might. Publicists got busy speculating 
on the proportion of the British Navy that would be destroyed in 
the fight with Germany —the proportion that would destroy itself 
rather than fall into German hands, the proportion that cou\d not 
9 
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oscapo capture, and the proportion that would escape into the United 
States and into the Dominions. Those speculations have been falsified 
up-to-date by Britain remaining whole and fighting. 

Britain was also anxious for co-operation with the republic. It was, 
therefore, natural that she should welcome occasions that would enable 
her to ol)ligo her Anglo-Saxon "uncle” of the U. S. A. 
It was in this spirit that she must have facilitated 
the setting-up of the Joint Defence Board between 
Canada and U. S. A., arranged at the Ogdonsburg 
(Now York State) talk between President Franklin Roosevelt and the 
Canadian Prime Minister, Mackenzie King. The reality of Canada’s 
international relationship - tied to the United Kingdom by heart-strings and 
to the U. S. A. by social and economic ties—inado such a development 
inevitable. Canada’s economic tie-up with her southern noighl)our becomes 
easy to understand with the help of the following figures. Out of tlio total 
U. S. A. foreign investment of about 2,500 crores of rupees Canada 
nurtures more than luilf ; out of the total Canadian foreign investment 
of 730 crores of rupees more than half has boon put into U. S. A. 
ventures. The growing complexity of international aflairs and the 
approaching throat of the Totalitarianisms have forced on tlieso two noigli- 
bours a joint otTort in defence and ofTenco. The ^‘mother country” of 
both those States has blessed this arrangement. She has done more. 
She has leased to the U. S. A. on "a OO-years leasehold basis” certain 
areas in certain islands in her possession in the Atlantic border of 
the republic whore existing naval and air bases can bo improved and 
new ones built up. The islands are—Newfoundland, Burrnuda, Antigua, 
St. Lucia, Trinidad, Georgetown, Bahama and Jamaica. In oxchango 
for those JBritain has got 50 "over-age” destroyers ; those are “good for 
convoy duty.” A U. S. A. publicist has worked out tlie profit of the 
U. S. A. through this deal. The bases that there are and will bo built 
up are the '‘equivalent of 5 battleships, or 2,500 aeroplanes, or an Army 
Corps, or a couple of now armoured divisions.” 

The history of this “exchange”, as it was given by Mr. Winston 
Churchill in August, 1940, in the House of Commons, is interesting. 

“Some months ago we came to th6 conclusion” that 
advanced fer Into interests of the U. S. and of the British Empire 

the Atlantic both required that the U. S. should have facilities for 
the naval and air defence of the Western Hemisphere. 
"Presently wo learnt” that anxiety was also felt in the U. S. about the 
air and naval defence of tlioir Atlantic sea-board. President Roosevelt 
made it clear that he would like to discuss with the governments of 
Britain, of Canada, of Newfoundland, the development of American naval 
and air facilities. As a result of these discussions the ‘‘exchange” 
described above took place. To a distant observer it appeared that the 
U. S. A. had drivp a rather hard bargain in the matter. But the 
publicists and public men of Britain appeared to be more enthusiastic 
over the deal than their opposite numbers in the U. S. A. The 
Nation & New Statesman, the London weekly, hailed the deal as ‘a 
miracle oi improvisation”, as “one oi the most far-reaching commitments 
in human history”. In excess of enthusiasm the paper wrote ; 


“Exchange* of 
destroyers for 
naval and air 
bases 
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“Wc arc content that this should be so. We are their brothers in arms, in 
war, as in peace, for a century to come.” 

Tho British Promier was more sober in language. On September 
6, 1940, announcing the deal, he said : 

“This is why I am glad that the armed air and naval frontiers of the U. S. 
have been advanced along a wide area into the Atlantic Ocean, and that this will 
enable them to take danger by tho throat while it is still hundreds of miles away 
from the homeland.” 

Developments in tho Atlantic sea-board of the United States 
of America, about 10,000 miles distant from Indian shores, that have 

occupied our attention so long and so far may not 

appear to have any connection with our “Home 
American Fleets Polity” in India. Tho other developments, that have 
been brewing in the mid-Pacifle in the cauldron of 
Japan’s ambitions and desires to build up a “Greater East Asia”, 
are about half tliat distance from our shores. Trusting to this distance 
wo cannot live in peace. Our inclusion within Britain’s “dependent 
empire” has drawn us into the maelstrom of international politics. 
India’s strategic frontiers have been extended to Egypt in the west 
and Hongkong or Singapore in tho oast. And viewing matters from 
Claronco Stroit’s angle of tlio Union Nojv, or looking into tho future, 
wo in India cannot or will not bo allowed to live a hermit’s 
life during times when history and geography are being re-made, 

made anew, almost every six months. In the last volume of tho 

Annual liO(jister wo have traced tho movement of thouglit and dream 
that destiny appears to bo charting for the people of tljo United 
States. Not all the people in that republic who have been thinking 
and dreaming of “world leadership” for their own country are 
thinkers and dreamers. There are many hard-headed men amongst 
them wlio have been drawing up a balance-sheet of profit and loss 
that would accrue as a coasoquonco of an Anglo-American partncrshii) 
in world affairs. Their mind peeps out of tlie words that appeared 
in an article published in tho U. S. A. monthly —The Livimj Age — 
in its February, 1941, number :— 

“PhyBioally speaking the British Isles are of little value to us, even if they 
survive; systematic destruction of their facilities ( ports, communication heads, 
industrial Installations etc.) continues unabated. We do want, however, tariff free 
access to the vast markets of the Dominions and Colonies. We want free access 
to their sources of tin, rubber, nickel, magnesinm, gold, vegetable oils, iron, and a 

long list of other materials.Wo want a more reB})on8il)lo interest in the British 

Navy, and we could doubtless save millions in projected naval construction by a 
joint ownership of the British and American Fleets.” 

It is the hard-headed appraisers of assets under British control, 
represented by the article quoted above who, we may be sure, will 
, be dominating policy in the coming years. In the 

ism” volume of the Annual Register wo have 

wing discussed how the “mixing up” of Anglo-American 

affairs, so hopefully and exultantly welcomed by Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the British Premier, is being brought nearer by 
the Anglo-Gorman War, by the adversity of Britain shrewdly exploited 
by the ruling classes of tho United States as the opportunity for the 
expansion of “dollar imperialism” over the far spaces of the world. 
Clarence Streit’s Union Now is an indication of some such develop- 
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mont. His omission of any reference to India in the scheme he has 
advertised exposes the workings of a mind that is blinded by crodal 
and colour conceits in sketching political and economic arrangements. 
Wo can pass by this scheme as we believe that no “now order" in 
the world can be established or be made stable whicli ignored 
India or thought that India could bo kept satisfied and contented 
as part of the “dependent empire" of the Anglo-American “Union". 
For the present war will be but an episode in the procession of 
international bitterness if it failed to settle the problem of “Ilave- 
got" and “Have-not" Powers. Ambitions of defeated and “Have-not" 
Powers, the insulted soll-respoct of peoples, will start another conlla- 
gration before the losses of the present one has been made up. The 
ruling classes of tlie modern world know this more than any body 
else. But as in the past, so in the present, tliey cannot halt the 
march of greed and pride. Teachings of religions, the experience of 
the futility of wars, did not teach our Aryan fore-fathers, filmed in 
the Jiamayana and the ahahhanif(it to behave better. The European 
and American peoples, those of the Soviet repuldics and of Japan, 
appear to be following the same round of folly, to bo heading for 
the same sufferings and age-long frustrations. 

Today when the European continent appears to bo shaking under 
the tramp of Germany’s triumphant hosts, when Japan has been 
Berlln-Roino- i^or best and worst to subdue China and 

Tokyo-Treaty establish a “Greater East Asia", wo in India appear 

1940 bo watching events, desciibod in the liamaijdna 

and the MahabJuirata, The causes of the disputes 
might have been difi’eront, but in methods of warfare, in the bitterness 
of warfare, in the sense of injustice and cruel wrong, in the pride 
of power, the heroes of those unrcmeinberod days did not differ much 
from the Hitlers, the Mussolinis and the Churchills of the present 
day. Modern interpreters of the Ramayana and the Mithubharata 
stories have told us that behind the slogans of right and justice 
uttered by the combatants of those days there were material interests 
for which they sacrificed themselves in such profusion. Today also 
we are asked by the combatants to suffer and sacrifice for the 
establishment of “new orders" in Europe, in Asia and in Africa. 

What the loaders of the Axis Powers—Germany, Italy and Japan— 
want, we know. Britain through the lips of Mr. Winston Churchill 
has not cared to give the world any better idea of her war aims 
than opposition to and destruction of all that the European and 

Asiatic dictatorships stood for. The Axis Powers appear to desire 
that Britain, which has bossed over the world for about two 
hundred years, should allow them to have a try at the same game. 

They do not make a secret of the fact that Britain stands between 

their desire and destiny ; that the United States by supporting 

Britain in this madness must share a part of the guilt for frustrat¬ 
ing a historic process. In the Preamble of the Axis Treaty signed 
in the morning of September 27, 1940, is a charter of the “now 

order of things calculated to promote and maintain the prosperity 

and welfare of the peoples concerned" (of Eungpe and Greater East 
In Art. II Japan “recognises and respects the leadership 
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of Germany and Italy” in the European new order ; Germany and 
Italy “recognise and respect the leadership of Japan” in the new order 
in Greater East Asia. Art, III of the treaty holds a threat of 
“political, economic and military means” which will bo used if and 
when “one of the contracting parties is attacked by a Power at 
present not involved in the European war or in the Chinese-Japanese 
conflict.” This Article has been interpreted as dii’octod specially 
against the United States ; President Roosevelt has done so in a 
broadcast in the first week of January, 1941 : “the throat that if 
tiie United States interfered with or blocked,....-a lU'ogramino aimed 
at world control—they (the Tripartite Powers) would unite in ultimate 
action against the United States.” 


Since those days men and women in the world have been specu¬ 
lating about the time and place when and where Ja]ian would make 
^ good this threat. British administrators who till the 

southern dealing with had boon asking us to 

inarch trust to British i)owor on sea. on land and in the air for 

the defence of India's frontiers awakened themselves 
and wakened us to the danger that appeared to be approaching us 
from the cast, from Japan. Speculations in the Press aEo became 
busy with regard to the possible moves of Japan. It was apparent 
that with her control of the Island of Hainan north-east and of the 
Spratley Island south-east of Indo-China, Japan has established her 
dominance over the sea-route to Singapore. But “a graver aspect of 
this business centres in Siam...With the help of Buddhist propaganda, 
Siam has for some years revolved in the Japanese orbit”. (New 
Slatesinan & Nation), There has evolved in Burma also a “Eifth Column” 
through whom Japan has boon irritating the fear in Burman hearts of the 
peaceful hordes of China who have been flooding into Burma. W^o have 
a certain fooling, however, that Japan would not bo moving against 
Malaya or Burma before things got busy in the East Mediterranean 
and the British lost control over her special possessions in and around 
this area—Egypt, the Suez Canal, Palestine, Iraq ; that Japan w^ould 
not dare move her Navy so far away from her Home Base. For, 
her Navy like that of Britain is her “life-line” ; she cannot risk it. 
The more possible moves are to be made through Indo-China and Siam. 

As soon as France fell in Europe Indo-China became a helpless victim 
to the aggression of Japan and Siam. The latter country demanded 
certain “frontier rectifications” east of the river Mekong. 

The The French administration in Indo-China had to yield 

preliminary steps to this demand. It w^as given out that Japan 
had acted the part of an “honest broker” in 
this affair ; that the commission that she had extracted from both 
the contestants has not been inconsiderable. From Indo-China she 
demanded the following : “virtual monopoly of Indo-China’s production 
of rice ; rubber and coal : free-hand to exploit Indo-China's natural 
resources ; military garrison along the Chinese frontier (6,000 accord¬ 
ing to Japanese report ; 60,000 according to Chinese) : Japanese in¬ 
spectors at all Indo-Chinese custom houses ; a naval base at the 
Gamranh Bay ; defence concessions at Saigon ; air bases throughout 
Indo-China.” From Thailand (Siam) she demanded : “a Naval Base at 
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tho Gulf of Siam for a Fleet of 16 battleships, cruisers and auxiliary 
crafts.*' The delegates signed as the threat was held that unless the 
terms were accepted naval units would go into action, and invasion of 
both the countries would follow. 

It does not require much thought to understand that these Japanese 
activities are a throat to the certainties of existence to which India 
has got habituated during about the last two hundred 
Japan during 1940 , of the 

^century & *now Annual Register, wo have discussed the various ways 
in which India has been influenced during the last 
forty years by Japan. During the first decade of this century Japan 
was the centre of hope of all the Asiatic poojfles ; and how since 
she occu])ied Korea and began to practise all the arts of expanding 
imperialism, slio has suffered in the estimation of her fellow-Asiatics. 
This disillusionment may bo duo to the fact that wo, Indians, looked 
on Japan through a halo of romance and idealism ; that without any 
experience of “high politics” wo fell easy victims to the slogans 
about Asiatic unity, about Japan anxious and ready to help fellow- 
Asiatics wlio lived under European domination. The rude shaking 
that wo have received from Japan has, however, ])Oon a distinct boon. 
We have learnt that idealism does not move State policy ; tliat 
grou]) or national solC-intorost cannot afford to bo guided by idealistic 
motives ; that an individual Japanese, an individual Briton, 
an individual Indian, an individual German can make the utmost 
sacrifice in defence of justice, but that none of the conglomeration of 
those individuals which are nations are capable of such idealistic 
conduct. Therefore is it that wo can look with a certain amount of 
detachment on the conflicts and competitions between nations between 
“tlie Powers” of Europe, Asia and America ; and we can prepare 
ourselves for the uncertainties of the “now orders” that German, 
Anglo-American, Japanese or Soviet leadership has boon building up for 
the world. This may sound cynical. But this amount of cynicism 
or agnosticism is helpful in these hectic days in maintaining some sort 
of a balance, in looking at world-shaking events. 

Wo have dealt so far with developments, near and far. One 
enigma, however, remains which has defied the scrutiny of the most 
wise of statesmen, and the utmost curiosity of news- 
T**® paper correspondents. The Soviet dictator has been 

Soviet enigma since August, 1939 when ho allowed 

the Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov and the German 
Foreign Minister Ribbentrop to effect the Non-Aggression Pact. Since 
then the question has boon repeatedly asked—who has gained by the 
Pact ? Tlio Soviet has gained Poland, has been able to rope in 
Lithuania, Esthonia, Latvia as units in the Soviet State ; has gained 
Bessarabia. All these territories she has gained without shedding a 
drop of blood, so to say. Her adventure in Finland has not been 
as creditable. But Germany has gained more. And when she stretched 
her hands towards Rumania and helped to disrupt this State by 
distributing chunks of Rumanian territory among her proteges— 
Hungary and Bulgaria—and forced her entrance into the Black Sea, 
speculations got- busy with the reactions of the Soviet to this 
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German movement towards the East. It was asserted that the Soviet 
could not tolerate this. But the Soviet did tolerate it. It is diffi¬ 
cult to imagine that Germany could do this trick without the 
connivance of the Soviet, could sport in the waters of the Black 
Sea without Soviet approval. A clause in the Russo-Gorman Non- 
Aggression Pact had spoken of the signatories remaining “in continuous 
touch with each other for consultation and in order to inform each 
other regarding questions that concern their mutual interest.” It 
is difficult to believe that the Soviet did not have any interest in 
the changes in Rumania that have made the Nazi and Soviet States 
near noighl)our3 which, wo have boon told, was tho one thing both 
wanted to avoid. 

History, recent history when Herr Hitler was cursing Communism 
with such gusto, do(53 not support the thesis tliat tho ruling classes 
^ of the Reich and tho Soviet were at daggers’ drawn 
niiarv*re”flrth’* other. Tho predecessors of tho Nazis in 

' & Soviet help government of tho “Republic**, tlieir military 

advisors, saw “Germany’s military rebirth” resulting 
from “a conjunction with Russia”, to quote General Schleicher who 
was for a short wliile Cliancollor of tho German Ropuldic ; ho was 
tho predecessor of Von Papon who made way for Ilorr Hitler. 
General Hans Von Soockt, tho creator of tho Rcichsw'ohr which form 
tho officors’ cadre of tho Gorman Army even of to-day, was tho 
moving spirit in helping to roach an understanding witli tho Soviet 
by tho Treaty of Rappallo and tho Military Agrooinent of lli22. 
Chancellor Schoideinann revealed in tho Reichstag on Docombor 16, 
1926, that tho Reichwohr was enabled to maintain a special group 
which spent about seven croros of rupees every year for tho manu¬ 
facture of arms in tlie Soviet in contravention of the military clauses 
of tho Versailles Treaty. Gorman rearmament centres woro allowed 
to bo built by tho Soviet on her own soil. Over a hundred 
Roichwehr offfcors woro given constant leave for special military 
duties in Russia. Marshall Keitel, tho present Conamander-in-Cbiof 
of tho Germany Army, was ono of them ; General Hasso was 
another of tho leaders of tho pro-Russian party. 

This may appear as old history today. But even as lato 

as tho autumn of 1939, after the present war had started, tho 
Soviet Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, M. Viachoslav 

Rugsla— Molotov, was as solicitious of German interests and 

“arsonal ol ^ sentiments, Ho proposed a “Mutual Assistance Pact” 
Total!tariaaism * Turkey. Such a Pact moans that if one of the 

signatories is attacked the other is obliged to come to 
his aid. But M. Molotov insisted on an “escape clause” that such a 
Pact “would not induce it to actions which might draw it into an 
armed conflict with Germany”. This history discredits the thesis 
that the Reich and the Soviet have been pulling away in 
opposite directions. It rather supports the statement made by 

one of tho most prominent of Hungarian radio commentators that “if 
the United States was the arsenal of Democracy, Russia must now 
become the arsenal of Totalitarianism.” The ruling classes of the Soviet 
State cannot, it appears, oven now forget “all the possible acts com* 
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mitted by Britain” against their country. The appointment of Sir 
Stafford Cripps as Britain’s ambassador at Moscow, the Soviet capital, 
has not realised all the hopes entertained. M. Molotov thinks it 
“possibly does indicate a desire on the part of Britain to improve 
relations botwoon the two countries.” But this recognition has been, 
it appears, weakened by certain air activities. At the opening session 
of the 7th session of the Soviet Parliament on August 1, 1940, M. 
Molotov referred to these without naming any names. 

*•.late In March two foreign planes coming from the direction of Tran visited 

the region of Uakii. The Iranian Government deemed It necessary to deny this 
fact, hut the documents of the German White Paper threw Bufliciont light on the 
incident. The repealed diHj)at.ch of this rccomiaiHsancc air craft could not aim at 
anylhitig other than the conipluMition of oiir relations with ncighi>oiiring coiiiitricB. 
UndcHiraidc visits of air-craft to Baku and Batum were Interpreted by us in this 
sense.’* 

In tho last volamo of fcho A nnual Riujister wo drew attention to 
tlie discussion in the British Press going on in tho beginning of spring, 
1940, tluit tho Soviet should ho invadod either from 
Tho Soviet— tlio nortli through Finland or from tho south through 

corner-stone of Iraq, and quoted tho Sunday Dnirn as saying that 

pouco In^Sonthcrii “air.fiidg on Baku from advanced points in Mosul 

would, if successful, go near ending tho War and 
would ho a far loss risky operation than an attack 
on tho Siegfried Lino.” As wo write, tho wisdom of tho British 
Oovorninont appears to have put a stop to this ripplo of a brain 
wavo. And Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Afganistan, and India who are 
neighbours of tho Soviet liavo boon spared tho extension of tho war 
inside their torritories. Not ono of those countries could have liked 
this prospect. As it is, Germany is tho victor on tho European 

continent. Tho wonderful and magnificont dofonco put up by little 
Greoco against tho Komo partner of tho Axis, tho defeats inflicted on 
tho Italian Army in the hills and dales of tho Groocian peninsula by 
tho small Greek Army, by its 100 aoroplanos, will havo a place in 
world history. There cannot bo any manner of doul)t that Britain 
was strengthening Greek rosistauco by tho help of munitions ; it was 
given out tliat in November, 1940, the Greek Government liad 
allowed Britain to establish naval and air bases in tho Island of 
Crete, loss than 100 miles from tho mainland of Greece. The 

continuing unsuccess of tho Italian advonturo in Greece, the possilde 
opening up of a now front directed against Germany being organi:red 
by Britain in the isles of Grooco which might be easily transferred 
to Greece—those developments will force Germany to intervene witli 
all her might in Greece. For, Germany cannot afford to havo two 
fronts to fight against. This had been tho one consideration that 
influenced the Nazi leaders to swallow their much-advertised prejudice 
against Bolshevism, and enter into the Non-Intervention Pact on tho 
23rd of August, 1939, with the Soviet. The consideration that in¬ 
fluenced the Russian rulers was that on no account and under no 
circumstances will they allow their country to get entangled in tho 
present war—an imperialist war according to their view of things— 
though it is difficult to forgot tho fact that tho Russo-Gernaan Pact hastened 
this war by assuring Germany immunity from any attack from the east. 
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Bussia's benovolent neutrality has kept western Asia free from the 
distractions, the dangers and the losses of war. We who live in 
the middle of southern Asia also enjoy the fruits of this policy—for 
how long only the future can say. 


But this freedom from external danger has not made our country 
and people happy. Internally we have heen quarreling with one 
another—Hindu and Muslim, Bengalee and Beharee, the 
^^and^actlvltfea”** Tamilian and the Andhra ; the rulers of the Indian States 

in ludla apprehensive of their privileges, threatened hy the 

rising tide of democratic feeling, of a feeling for the 
better distribution of wealth and the amenities of life. 
In successive volumes of the Indian Annual Register we have 
been trying to understand and explain the many forces, personal and 
impersonal, that have been responsible for embittering human relations 

in India. We have tried to trace the emergence of an all-India 

feeling that would build a now unity in India through “the 
eradication, by direct, friendly, personal intercourse, of all possible 
race, creed, and provincial prejudice among all lovers of the country*’, 
to quote the words of the first President of tlie Indian National 
Congress, W. C. Bonnerjea (Woomesh Chandra Bonnerjea). In this 
field of noble work there have been many labourers belonging to 
every community in India. In many directions their work has been 
crowned with success. But the success has not been as complete as 
the pioneers of the Congress had dreamt of. The “prejudice” born of racial or 
credal or provincial or linguistic differences has by a curious trick gained 
the upper hand in India to-day, and threatens to start a “civil war” in 
the country. Through the Press and on the platform there has been 
resounding all over India the cry that India was no nation, that in 
theory and in fact, she has boon never a nation ; that in India 
there could be a Hindu nation, a Muslim nation, a Dravid nation ; 
that there can be only Hindustan or Pakistan or Dravidistan or 
Sliikhistan—not India one, whole, and indivisible. The controversy 
lashed by those separatist conceits and slogans has been as vigorous 
during these six months (July—December, 1940). The demand of the 
Muslim League embodied in the Lahore resolution suggesting a division 
of India into Hindu Zones and Muslim Zones has created a “civil 
war” mentality in the country. Even so sedate and sober a public 
man as Sir Sivaswamy Iyer of Madras has been led to declare that 
this division would be resisted at the cost of a civil war. 


Challenged in 
Convocation 
addreseea 


In the rising temper of communalism men of good will are being 
pushed aside. But they have not been yielding place without a 
struggle. During the period we have been dealing with 
in many of the Convocation Addresses delivered to the 
different Universities the theory of the Hindus and 
Muslims of India being separate nations has been 
challenged by the majority of the speakers. At the Osmania University 
(Hyderabad, Deccan), Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of the Federal 
Court of India, drew pointed attention to the danger of accentuating 
this “civil war” mentality, and for a warning asked us to remember 
the Buffering and misery of 18th century India, to look to China 
where the absence of “a strong and powerful Central Government” 
10 
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has ontiiled intense human misery. At the Muslim University 
(Aligarh) Sir Sultan Ahmed spoke of the unwisdom of making much 
of the cultural differences between Hindus and Muslims. And he 
reached the bed-rock of Indian life when he declared : 

“There is no gainsaying the fact that racially and politically we are all 
Indians ; we breathe the same atmosphere and till the same land. Wo are inheri¬ 
tors of the same old proud civilisation. our destinies are linked together.” 

Sir Akbar Hydari at the Bombay University reached a higher 
India's sense of altitude of thought when ho utilized the highest 
unity behind the generalisation of moderen science and of ancient 
phenomenal world knowledge and wisdom to ro-emplmsiso the unity 
that has been India’s, from before historic times : 

“The 10th century belief in the permanent diversity of elements has been 
discarded. Matter and Spirit are no longer held to be different and opposed to 
each other. The belief in the supreme Unity behind the phenomenal world is a 
very ancient maxim of Indian thought. From it sprang the ])rineiple of rc8|)cct for 
all religions as so many different avcniics to salvation. Our eonntry has been the 

meeting place of all the great religions and the great cultures of the world. 

Our country, by the assembling in it from immemorial times of all the great 
religions, is the one place w'bcrc such an outlook (“euliglitcnod religious outlook” ) 
is most likely to be developed.” 

Bub in tho temper and mood in which the controvertialists woro 

during those months, tlioro was littlo chance of people being moved 
by such idealism. Tho majority of them refused to accept the purpose 
of Indian history as described by Sir Akbar Hydari. They were 
after material interests in the pursuit of which they could not afford 
to have the native hue of their resolution sickbed over with tlio 

pale cast of such thoughts. Tho publication in the Indian Press of 

tlm corrospondenco that had passed hotwoon Mr. Jinnah and Lord 
Linlithgow and his Private Secretary, Mr. Laithwaito, during tho period— 
February 24, 1940 to September 26, 1940—throw a vivid light on the 
“communal problem’^ as it was described in the pamphlet ontitlod 

Communal llannony written by Percivai Spear (Oxford University Press) : 

“.The British stands by in anxious helplessness, with no plan of its own 

beyond beseeching the parties to agree, and i^romising to implement an agreement 
which it seems impossible to achieve.” 

This correspondence may bo accepted as reprosciitativo not only of 
the Muslim League mind but of the “communal mind” all over the 
country, irrespective of its many differences. There is 
Central &*ProvIii- attempt on the part of Mr. Jinnah to minimise the 

cial Governments many differences that stood between the Hindu and 
the Muslim of India in building a free State in this 
country. Ho is cynically frank in showing that he is out to bo given 
places of power and patronage by Lord Linlithgow in the Central and 
Provincial Governments of India. In course of tho “rough note” 
prepared by him of tho points discussed between His Excellency and 
the Muslim League leader on June 27, 1940, and sent to Mr. Laithwaite, 
Mr. Jinnah made the following demand : 

“That tho Executive Council of the Viceroy should be enlarged within the 
frame-work of the present constitution and existing law, the additional number to 
be settled by further discussion, but it being understood that the Muslim representa¬ 
tives must be equal to that of the Hindus if the Congress comes in, otherwise 
they should have the majority of additional members as it is obvious that the main 
burden and the respousibility will be borne by the Muslims in that case.” 
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In the Provinces where Section 93 of the Government of India 
Act has to operate, Non-official Advisors should be appointed ; “the 
majority of the Non-Official Advisers should be representatives of the 
Mussalmans.” In the proposed War Council consisting of not less 
than 15 members, the association of the Princes can bo secured. In 
this Council also “the representation of Muslim India must be equal to 
that of the Hindus if the Congress comes in ; otherwise they should 
have the majority.*’ Finally the Muslim League should choose the 
Muslim representatives to the War Council, to tlie Executive Council 
of the Governor-General, and the additional Non-Official Advisors of the 
Provincial Governors. 


Lord Linlithgow, however, appears to have been 
unable\*o'*accei!t f-o accept these Muslim League overtures with 

demand^^ their dangerous implications. In the letter dated Gth 
July. 1940, he made this clear. 

‘‘There is, however,.. no question of responsibility falling in greater or less 

degree on any particular section. Kesponsibility will be that of Governor-General- 

in-Council as a whole,.such persons cannot be the nominees of any political 

parties,.” 

Wo tliink that Mr. Jinnali invited this rebuff. lie had forgotten 
reality, encouraged thereto by his feeling that the Muslim League and 
the Indo-British Government were as “confident friends”. Otherwise 
he could not have written in his first letter dated February 24, 1940, 
the following friendly remonstrance : 

We arc constrained to state that Your Excellency is unnecessarily over-anxious 
about the interests of other communities. It has never been our desire to unjustly 
harm any community.” 


cannot be 
ignored 


Mr. Jinnah in this correspondence did not care to mention the name 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha which claims to represent the 
feelings and sentiments, to defend the interests, of the 
Hindu Mahasabha piindu community of India. In this ho has been loss 
than the realist that he claims to be. His assurance 
that the Muslim League had no desire to unjustly 
harm any community has been taken with the proverbial grain of 
salt. At a meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha, held on September 22, 1940, a few resolutions were passed. One 
of the resolutions recognised that the present war has offered oi^portunity “for 
the general militarisation of the Hindus, and for the organisation of the 
system of India on sound and up-to-date modern lines, so that India be 
converted into a self-contained defence unit.” 

It also expressed willingness “whole-heartedly 
schemes of the expansion of the 
Hindu Council and the War Advisory 

honourable terms of equity and justice' 
next clause it indicated the lines of 
and just policy—that 

“in view of the reported understanding between the Viceroy and the Muslim 
League that the League would be given 2 (two) seats on the proi osed extended 
Executive Council and 5 ( five ) seats in the proposed War Advieoiy Council, the 
Hindu Mahasabha claims repicscntatioii of C ( six ) seats on the extended 
ive Council and 15 ( fifteen) scats on the War Advisory Council 
population basis,” 


Mahasabha 

demand 


to w^ork out the 
Viceroy’s Executive 
Council”—but “on 
. And in the 
this equitable 


Execut- 
ou the 
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Public men in India, leaders of public feeling and opinion in India 
who were outside the Indian National Congress, the All-India Hindu 
National MahasalAia, the All-India Muslim League and the 

Government National Liberal Federation, have also been applying 

"r^ponsible to their minds to the solution of the political deadlock 

t e Crown India. They have differed from these organisations 

in certain of the principles and policies that guide and seek to give 

practical shape to India’s present and future. But in one thing they 

and representatives of the organisations named above appear to bo 
agreed that only a united demand can bend the British Government 
to surrender power, only a united effort can organise the forces and 
resources of the country for the success of the war into which the 
British Imperial Government has thrown India. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru of Allahabad may be accepted as a representative of this fooling 
and opinion. In a statement made through the Press in the second 
week of December, 1940, ho recalled the suggestion ho had made in 
May last about the way in which “a minimum amount of agreement” 
could be reached amongst the various political parties in India con¬ 
tending for their respective share of political power. This could be done 
by the setting up of a “National Government.” Sir Tej Bahadur explained 
the nature of this “National Government”—it might be a Government 
responsible to the Legislature or to the Crown. In the then existing 
circumstances of the country he did not put forward the idea of a 
“National Government” responsible to the Legislature, particularly 

“because no responsible government could bo formed in the 
true constitutional sense of the word upon the existing franchise and 
with important elements kept out of the Legislature.” In his December 
statement Sir Tej revived his May suggestion with the important 
amendment added that the “National Government” should have a 
majority of Indian members, and that the Defence portfolio should be 
in charge of an Indian. 


He appears to have laid special stress on the Defence problem, and on 
an Indian member being in charge of Defence. lie felt so strongly on the 
^ matter that he suggested that the appointment of the 

^enw^on Indian Indian member should coincide in time “with the 

Defence Member advent of the new Commandor-in-chief, or even 

before" (Italics ours). The reasons for this insistence 
he stated frankly : 


“the moral effect of that on the imagination of tlie people will be immense, 
and in my opinion, the Government by agreeing to it. will be reviving the faith of 
the country, and removing the senee of frustration which, in the last analysis 
is affecting the entire psychology of the country.’* * 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was not particular with regard to the name 
which the proposed “war period” institution should be known by—call 
it “National Government”, “National Executive” or 
“Executive Council” ; he was concerned “to give it in 
substance the character of a “National Government”. He 
was not satisfied with Lord Linlithgow’s 8th of August 
prox>osals, and the spirit and shape of the commentary on these by 
the Secretary of State for India in his speech made in the House of Commons 
a week later. He noted particularly that the emphasis laid on “political 
leaders joining as individuals” entitled one “to conclude that the idea 


No “Joint respon- 
Bibillty” in August 
proposals 
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Congress & 
National 
self-respeet 


of collective responsibility was ruled out in the absence of the agree¬ 
ment in principle” between the British Government and the Indian 
people, between the various classes, groups and parties among Indians. 

This absence of agreement has been laid at tho door of the 
Indian National Congress for refusing to follow Lord Linlithgow and 
his advisers into their policy of making India a 
participant in the present war without caring to 
consult Indian opinion. British publicists and public 
men have been busy misrepresenting Congress atti¬ 
tude in this matter. The Round Table^ tho London Quarterly, has 
been least unfair in describing the developments that forced the Con¬ 
gress into this attitude. In its September (1940) number a writer 
of a survey of "The British Commonwealth at War” made observa¬ 
tions that can be accepted as a representation fairly accurate not 
only of the Congress attitude but of Nationalist India’s attittudo. 
Ho said that the Congress' was the only note that did not accord with the 
general chorus of approval said to have been raised in India of the 

stand of the British Government in the defence of what John 

Priestly has called "that indefinity called democracy.” But the 
Round Table writer was constrained to admit that 

“.even that note might never have been Bounded if only means could have 

been found for obtaining the assent of politically-minded India to the inevitable 
decision to go to war. As it was, the crisis caught India when she was still 
standing on the threshold of Dominion Status, so that while all the Dominions 
were free to choose, India was committed to war by a constitutional procedure 
which, though legally correct, provided for no consultation of the Indian people. 
That was bound to affront the self-respect of Indian nationalists, since the essence 
of nationalism is the claim to a footing of equal freedom in the society 
of nations.” 

Judged by the standards sot up by the writer in tho quotation 
made above, the British Government and its "subordinate” branch 
—the Government in India—have failed on every 

count. We do not refer to tho material loss to 
Britain having to carry on a world-wide war with a 
disorganised India, with an unreconciled India. The 
moral loss has been incalculable. The Round Table has acknowledged 
that Britain has lost "the moral influence such (Indian) support 

would have in the eyes of the world.” Perhaps, the Britisher has 
lost the capacity to appreciate this loss, this moral loss, as Gandhiji 
suggested. The Britisher is extraordinarily brave in the battle-field ; 
but he lacks bravery to take risks in the moral domain ; has the 
latter "any place in British politics ?”—asked Gandhiji. 

During this period the major part of British propa¬ 
ganda to discredit the Congress has been done by Mr. Amery, 

Secretary of State for India. In speeches made in 
RespontibiUty lor House of Commons and outside he was at pains 

* conceSr*^ show that the demand made by the Congress 

for the recognition of India's independence by tbe 
British Government is unrepresentative of Indian sentiment. In his 
14th August (1940) speech explaining the virtues of Lord Linlithgow's 
proposals of a week earlier he spoke of tho constitutional deadlock 
in India as "not so much between His Majesty's Government and 


*‘Moral” loss 
to 

Britain 
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a consentient Opposition as between the main elements in India’s 
national lifo.’^ He spoke of “the great Muslim community ninety 
millions strong”, the difference between whom and their Hindu fellow 
country-men ‘‘goes deep, if not deeper than any similar difference in 

India.” : he spoke of “the groat body of what are known as the 

Scheduled Castes who feel.that as a community they stand out¬ 

side the main body of the Hindu community which is represented 
by the Congress.” This was an old brief from which Mr. Amery 
spoke, himself giving the newly found “Scheduled Castes” a place 
ill it. About thirty-two years back it was got ready for Lord Morloy 
when “separate electorates” were injected into the Indian constitution. 
Introducing his India Bill “honest John” had spoken as follows : 

“1'he differenoe between Mohammadanism and llindniBm is not a mere 
difTcrence of artieles of religioufi faith or dogma. It is a dinercnce in life, in 
tradition, in history, in all the social things as well as articles of belief that 
constitute a community.” 

The verdict of history in thus exciting out of the unconscious 
life of India all the separatist conceits and ambitions will not be 
more complimentary to British politicians than what has been passed 
on Anglo-Irish relations. The now Statcsincm & Nuiion (London) 
anticipated this historical verdict when it wrote that the assurance 
to the minorities, to the Muslims and the Princes, that they would 
not be handed over to any Government whoso authority they chose 
to deny gave “a formidable right to veto the will of Indian demo¬ 
cracy” to those interests. 

‘Tt repeats exactly what was said with fatal results to Ulster. It may well be 
that coercion would be uuncceBsary or impossible. But need we have said so with 
the solemnity of a pledge ?’’ 

In “the charter of intransigence” given to minority interests in India, Mr. 
Amery did not make much of the protection of British interests stabilized in 
India under the guise of “India Ltds.” In his 20th of November speech in 
the House of Commons ho suggested a lurid picture of an independent 
India bereft of the “use of British work in the Indian Army, of 

the British troops now in India and the main body of British Air 
Force while the Indian Air Force grows, and also of the British 
Navy”. He suggested the reply to the question asked of the House 
whether it would be prepared to 

‘‘...put these forces in India at India’s disposal without asBuring itself of some 
guarantees as to the use to be made of these forces both in India’s external relations 
and in her internal administration ?” 

The quotations made above from Mr. Amory’s two speeches 
delivered in the House of Commons describe the insoluble problems 

that India must slove if she ever hoped to attain 

Sl^an Statehood in the modern world. As Mr. Spear said 

*‘India First” Britain has nothing to contribute towards their solution 
except an “anxious Yielplessness”, as useless as it is 
irritating. It is, therefore, that Mr. Amery’s speech, made at Foyle’s 
Luncheon on the 21st of December (1940) where he commended the 
watchword of India First, did not carry any message of hope to 
distracted India—distracted by a European war into which she had 
been pushed, distracted by communal controversies, distracted by 
ofiicial ofQciousness that complicated rather than simplied matters. Mr. 
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Amery's sincerity in commending this watch-word may not bo questioned ; 
his eloquent words may have had the true ring. 

“By India I mean India as a whole. India as nature and history have shaped 
her, India with her infinite variety and underlying unity, India as she is today, 
and as we wish her to be in the years to come.” 


But these eloquent words carried hardly any weight with those 
amongst the Muslims of India whom the “patronage” of the British 
bureaucracy had emboldened to act against nature 
& Muslim history. A section of those assembled in the 

Working^ Committee of the United Provinces Muslim 
League “read with alarm and serious misgivings” Mr. 
Amery’s suggestion of the slogan —India First —and its malign influence 
on “the demand of the Muslims for separate Zones.” These men 
went further ; in their wisdom they declared that 

“Islam First’ is the only slogan for Muslims, and they can never accept or 
countenance any political slogan which conflicts with Muslim political and religious 
sentiments.” 


The argument hot ween British Imperialism and Indian Nationalism 
is sought to bo displayed as really the result of differences between 
the Indian and the Indian. It has proved to be 
Parado^xjjf Ihe unending. But all the subtlety employed has failed to 

sltuaUon black-out “the paradoxical situation by which India, 

as part of tlio British Empire, is being forced to 
fight for democracy, while being informed that she is not yet ready 
to enjoy its privileges ”—{New York Times). It is the refusal of tlio 
Indian National Congress to bo side-tracked into rcommunal bickerings 
that has saved a certain amount of dignity to this controversy. The 
Congress that has boon blamed for creating the doad-lock in India 
took the initiative on July 7, 19-iO, in showing a way out of it Its 

Working Committee declared that the acknowledgment by Great 
Britain of the independence of India was the only solution of the 
problem ; that “as an immediate step in giving effect to it 

“A provisional National Government should be constituted at the Centre, 
which, though formed as a transitory measure, should be such as to command the 
confidence ot all the elected elements in the Central Legislature, and secure the 
closest co-operation of the Responsible Governments in the provinces.” 


It was not merely for the satisfaction of political 
How India could ambitions that this constitutional device was suggested. 

activiUes^* The Working Committee hoped thereby to play a part 

in meeting the immediate demands of the international 
situation. It gave expression to the hope that 

“If these measures are adopted, it will enable the Congress to throw in its 
full weight in the efforts for the effective organisation of the defence of tlie 
country.” 

This resolution of the Working Committee was ratified by the All- 
India Congress Committee at its meetings held at Poona on July 27 
and 28, 1940. In confirming the Wardha Statement issued by the 
Working Committee on June 21,1940, the All-India Congress Committee 
decided “to take a path which was different from the innermost 
yearnings of one who had been the guide, philosopher and friend of 
the Congress all these twenty years.’, It did so by declaring that 
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“While the CongreBB must adhere strictly to the principle of non-violence in 
the Btrug}4lc for independence, it iB unable, in the present circumstances, to declare 
that the principle should be extended to Free India’s national defence.” 

This resolution does not clearly explain all the motives that 
influenced the highest executive of the Congress to make this “new 
Congress “not departure.” These are made clear in the speeches and 
an Institution for statements of Congress leaders. In initiating the 
organising world proceedings of the Poona meeting of the All-India 

peace Congress Committee the President, Maulana Abul Kalam 

Azad, declared that their organisation was “pledged to win the political 
independence of the country”; it was “not an institution for organising 
world peace.” The pressure of external and internal complications 
has forced this recognition, and the Maulana Saheb could “honestly” 
say that the vast majority of Congressmen could not go as far as 
Gandhiji wanted thorn to go; he admitted that it was “a weakness 
on our part” which we shared ‘‘with the entire humanity”. Bri 
Chakravarti Rajagopalachari who was credited with drafting the Con¬ 
gress resolution and carrying the majority of the Working Committee and 
of the All-India Congress Committee against the opposition of “orthodox” 
Gandhitos as Babu Rajendra Prasad, was more explicit and concrete 
in explaining the inwardness of the Congress resolution. He expressed 
himself with a frankness that required more than courage in the 
existing tension of feeling and estrangement, of suspicion of each others 
bonu-Jides that characterized Indo-British relations. At the inaugura¬ 
tion of the Tambaran Christian College Union (July 19) he said that 
the Congress would be winding up its aspirations for the people of 
India, be giving up its claims for assuming the actual functions of 
government on behalf of the people, if India should declare that 
“she shall have no use for the use of violence” ; that would only bo 
making the Congress, instead of the instrument of Indian Nationalism in 
attaining political freedom that it is today, the “torch bearers of a now life 
or missionaries of a now reform of the whole world the demand or expec¬ 
tation that the Congress should extend “non-violence, for the first time and 
immediately, to the field of national defence, internal peace or against external 
aggression”, could not be fulfilled ; it was “not a responsibility which 
the Working Committee of the Congress felt they were equal to the 
task of undertaking,” 

The most significant of the statements made by him was however 
the following that occurred in a Press statement dated July 22, 1940 : 

“The declaration of freedom that we demand does not mean a withdrawal from 
the British plan of defence.” 

This was a concession to the needs of British Imperialism that was 
not easy for an Indian public man to make, by a man who had resigned 
Indian freedom— j^he dignity and responsibility of leading the Ministry 
not “a withdrawal in Madras as a protest against the war policy of 
from British plan” the British Government. To agree to align the 
of defence defence policy of India by the side of Britain’s far- 
flung empire was taking away much from the contents of national 
independence which in one shape or other the Congress has been 
demanding from the British Government; this interpretation of the 
Congress demand recognised that the British Imperial General Staff 
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would be accei)ted as the guide of the General Staff of “free India” ; 
it may be said to have conceded the demand of Mr. Amery for 
guarantees” about the use or misuse of British troops retained in India 
after the arrival of “Dominion status”, made in his speech of November 
20, 1940. This mood of sweet reasonableness was not confined to 
the Congressmen of the Deccan alone who are believed to be 
adepts in constructive statesmanship, and are said to be critical and 
impatient of the destructive idealism of Aryavarta. Sardar Ballavbhai 
Patel was as anxious to accept responsibility for government. In a 
speech (July 19, 1940) made to tlio students of the S. L. D. Arj;s College 
of Ahmedabad, he confessed that as representatives of constituencies 
they could not shirk “the responsibility of meeting external attacks or 
internal disorder” ; that they were prepared to resort to “violence” in 
meeting half-way, more than half-way, the violence of external enemies 
and the disturbers of internal peace. 

Even Gandhiji in course of a statement made on October 5, 1940, 
giving an impression to the public of his interviews with Lord 

Linlithgow during the previous week, the last week 
from°Congrc*88°"to September, was considerate to the dilficulties of 

Lliilitligow cabinet Britain. He told Ilis Excellency in the plainest words 
possible that “the Congress had no desire to mount 
to power at the expense of a single national interest”. I^ord Linlithgow 
“will, tlicnforc, have no oppoflilion from the CongresB if he forms a cabinet 
composed of represcntativcB of different parties. The Congress would be content 
to be in the opposition so far as the war effort is concerned and so long as the 
(lovcrnmcnt machinery has to subserve imperialist ends.’* 

This was putting the coping-stone on the structure of “compromise 
with British imperialism”. To make things easy for Lord Linlithgow’s 
August offer Sri Chakravarti Rajagopalachari had 

during the last week of August, 1940, made a “sport- 
Premier ^^8 offer” through a London daily to the British 

Governineiit and indirectly to the “minorities” of 

India. lie declared that he would persuade the Congress to agree to 

his now proposal that in forming the “provisional National Government 
• • at the centre”, the suggestion made at the Poona mooting of the All- 
India Congress Committee, the All-India Muslim League would be 

choosing the Bremior who would form his own Ministry. In making 
this proposal it was hoped that Congress disinterestedness in the 

comi)etition for power that had ensued in India would be recognised 

by friends and foes alike, and the British Government would he 

able to enlist a not inconsiderable proportion of Indian Nationalist 

opinion on its side. The Press in India grew enthusiastic over this 
offer. The Star of India, the Calcutta Muslim daily, seized upon the 

core of the offer made in the spirit of Zagloul Pasha in his dealings 

with the small Coptic minority of Egypt, and opined that 

“The offer is interpreted in responsible political and official circles as having 
placed the entire future of India in the hanos of the Minorities thus even cutting 
the ground from under the feet of the British Government, who declared that the 
minorities question should be satisfactorily settled. If the Muslim Ijeague accepts 
the offer, then it is considered that the British Government will have no alter¬ 
native but to accept the settlement and proceed with the establishment o£ a National 
Government at the Centre.” 

Neither did the British Government nor did the Muslim League 
11 
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take advantage of the Bajagopalachari offer as a moans of resolving 
the political deadlock in India ; Gandhiji’s more 
'*of^Llnmhffow* positive assurance to Lord Linlithgow has remained 
proposals unrecognised and unused. We have not been able 
to get at any reason that influenced the British 
Government and the Muslim League to reject out of hand these over¬ 
tures from the side of the Congress leaders. The Muslim League position 
was indicated in the quotations made from the Jinnah-Linlithgow 
correspondence ; it wanted a majority representation in tlio Governor- 
General’s extended Executive Council, in the Adviserships of the Pro¬ 
vincial Governors whore the Congress Ministries had resigned and in 
the War Advisory Council. Heroin the British bureaucracy could not 
accommodate and oblige their “confident friends”. On the part of the 
Government in their much-advertised August proposals there was 
vagueness all along. None of the Indian loaders could definitely say 
after their interviews with Lord Linlithgow wliat the total strength 
of his Executive Council would be ; ITis Excellency appeared to have 
mentioned the number 11 ; they could not tell how the portfolios 
would bo distril)utod and assigned to roprosontativos of the diiloi’ent 
parties that would agree to take part in the administration. Of course, 
Mr. Ainery spoke grandiloquently of them as coming to tlie Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, “not as mere advisors, but as ministers 

responsible for departments of State, and.in such numbers as to 

constitute a substantial majority over the European mombers.”. 

Ho did not tell us how this arrangement would differ from the 
liresont one. lie did not care to elaborate his thesis—to whom would 
these “ministers” bo “responsible” ; if they remained as the members 
of the l^jxooutivo Council at present are “rosponsiblo” to the (iovornor- 
Genoral and through him to the Secretary of State for India and 
through the latter to tlio Britisli Cabinet, to the Parliament of 
Great Britain, and ultimately to tlio British people—the August propo¬ 
sals would bo no improvement. lie also talked of a principle 
inspiring the proposals which, once taken, “remains”—the principle 
that “the Viceroy’s Council must consist of a majority of elected 
members.” Mr. Amery was talking on Novemlior 20th 1040, on this 
theme. The questions naturally arise—why could nut he, why could 
not the British Cabim5t, act on this jn'i^i^^iplo when a month and a 
half earlier, on October 5th, Gandhiji had issued the statement that 
there would bo no “opposition from the Congress” if Lord Linlithgow 
could “form a Cabinet composed of reprosontatives of different par¬ 
ties” ? Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru’s proposal made in May, 1940, and 
reiterated in December, had put forward the same principle of 
action, of a “National Government” in India “responsible to the 
Crown”. Why has nothing been done to inqilement it, to give it 
constitutional shape and form ? Gandhiji’s assurance had relieved, or 
ought to have, the British bureaucracy of any apprehension of 
pressure from the Congress. Why did they not utilise this relief for 
organising their war activities in India with a certain appearance of 
all-India support ? What lias become of Mr. Amory’s proud assertion 
that if, unfurtunat'ily, even the non-Congress parties in India failed 
to accept the August offer, “Lord Linlithgow will, of course, still go 
ahead.” ? Where has the going ahead led India to ? 
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These questions have bafflo<l all speculations for their proper 
replies. It is difficult to believe that any individual, Indian or British, 
was responsible for twisting the processes of a 
Beff^assuranco** reconciliation ; that the conceit, ambition or sheer 
of Anglo-Indian wrong-hoadedness of any individual could bait a step 
bureaucracy” that meant so much to so many millions of people 
caught and trapx)od in one of the major crises of 
human history. Gandbiji has given us a character-sketch of the 
present Governor-General on whom has been thrown the duty of 
straightening out the tangled relation between India and Britain. 
He is or appears to ho “not receptive” ; he appears to he “unbending’', 
upheld by a belief “in the correctness of his judgment”, and having 

“as usual.no faith in that of nationalist India.” Gandbiji thinks 

that in this mood or attitude Ijord Linlithgow represented the 
British bureaucracy whom the exercise of autocratic powers for about two 
centuries has disabled for any act of high statesmanship that could 
appeal to the imagination, that could transform foes into friends. 
Edwin Raniuel Montagu had described them as “wooden”, as “inelastic” ; 
Gandhiji’s criticism, taking Lord Linlithgow's as the typo of the mind 
that is enthroned on tlio scats of the mighty at Delhi-Simla, w^as more 
devastating. Lord Linlithgow has “amazing confidence”. 

“He does not believe in a gentleinan’H or any other agreement. I have 
always felt that after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, British sadaps decided Mint there 
shouid be no more pacts. Wbatever they wanted to do, they shonlc! do 
independently. It ehows cither a hi^h senee of justice or houndlcsB sclf-aBBuiancc. 
1 think it is the latter,” 


If this analysis of the mind of the liighcr British bureaucracy 
in India be correct—Edward Thompson’s pamphlet —Enlist India — 
Fear of new mind supplies dues to the correctness of this judgment— 

In the directorates then %vo are led to the conclusion that the 
of the Indian “boundless self-assurance” of the British bureaucracy 

Government stands between a India and a Britain, the former 

unreconciled and the latter with rings of dangers surrounded ; that this 

“boundless self-assurance” does “not” enable it to “give” to any 
class or group or party in India “any real and substantial share in 
the authority of the Government at the Centro’’, to quote words from 
the resolution passed at the meeting of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League held at Bombay on September 29, 1940. Our 

impression is far otherwise of the sec-saw of negotiations between 
Lord Linlithgow and the various party leaders that has been going 
on since the first week of September, 1939, when His Excellency 
called India to “play a part worthy of her place among the groat 
nations and historic civilisations of the world.” More than fifteen 
months have gone by since then, and the only contribution towards 
the solution of the “Indian problem” that has been made by the 
British bureaucracy of which Mr. Amery is head in England and 
Lord Linlithgow in India has been “merely to dwell on danger and 
feed panic and terror”, to quote the ex-Premier of Madras. Nothing 
has been done to call up the “spirit of joy and pride and a sense 
of fulfilment of the national struggle and a recklessness of individual 
existence and comforts”—the spirit that enables “men to strive and 
Bacrifice to their utmost capacity”. The policy of the Govemment 
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has reduced Tpdians to the role of an audience watching what is 
being represented as a “crusade” for the defence of right and world 
democracy. The loaders of Indian opinion and life have almost been 
prevented from asl<ing their people “to make this war their own 
cause.” It is not “boundless self-assurance” that has inspired this policy 
of the Government but a fear that the admission of “responsible” Indians 
into the holy of their holies where policies were made would create 
such a disturbance there that even the little that they liave been 
doing for tlie organisation of war activities in India would get 
disarranged. It is fear of new men and now minds in the directorates 
of the Government of India that has been re 8 i)onsil)l 0 for the failure 
of Lord Linlithgow to induce “representative Indiana” to join his 
Executive Council even after the Congress had assured him of its 
“benevolent neutrality.” This failure has been sought to be covered 
up by all the subtlety of propaganda learnt in the school of high 

politics, a subtlety that could trip even rresident Wilson during 
1918 and 1919. 

For the success of such a propaganda all the BO])aratist conceits 
and tendencies in India, now and old, have been allowed to assort 

their claims, to undo the work of political unity on 
^ioif^senaratist” which British administrators have been taking pride 
conceit more than a century. In successive volumes of 

the Annual Jlajisler we have tried to trace the 

inspiration and gi'owth of these separatist anil)itions. The latest to 
step into the arena with its demands has popped up from beyond 

historic times. We find it framed in a resolution passed at the 15tii 
session of the South Indian Liberal Federation lield during tlie last 

week of August, 1940—the resolution which demanded that for the 
cultural and economic development of Dravidians the province of 
Madras, “essentially the homo of Dravidians”, should bo “constituted 
as a separate administrative unit under the direct supervision of the 
Secretary of State for India.” There is a sort of poetic justice in 
the “minorities” of India standing as stumbling-1 docks to that unity 
of ell’ort when the fate of the British Emi>iro stood in such danger. 
It is the result of a policy, temi)orarily successful but ultimately 
disastrous. Ireland is a standing monument to the discredit of this 
policy ; India threatens to bo another. 

Disai)pointod with the attitude of the British bureaucracy, as 

explained by Lord Linlithgow, Gandhiji returned from Simla. Ho had 
gone there to have certain of his “doubts as to cer- 
the**indlvld^l*' British Government” dissolved through 

versus the State discussion. “The Viceroy would not be drawn into 
a discussion” of the British argument about the 
“minorities”, because it was a “matter of high policy not admitting 
of argument.” Then was raised the “issue of freedom of speech”. As 
the Governor-General and the Secretary of State for India had been 
broadcasting that the whole of India was “voluntarily helping the war 
effort”, it became necessary to put the claim to the test. The Con¬ 
gress claim was that vast majority of the people of India were 

“not interested in it.” This was also to be put to the test. This 
could be done by allowing people to “give full expression to their views 
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in relation to war effort provided only that such expression was fully 
non-violent.” Tliis would be putting “the war party and the non-war 

party.on an equal footing.” Lord Linlithgow could not accept the 

validity of this idea ; he was prepared to extend the “special treat¬ 

ment” accorded to the “conscientious objector” by the laws of the 
United Kingdom to “the Indian o})jector, either to all war as such, 

or to the participation of India to the present war.” I’lds “special 
treatment” absolved “the conscientious objector” from the duty of 
fighting, and even allowed him to j^rofoss liis faith in pul die ; but 
he was “not permitted to cai*ry his opposition to tlio longtli of 

endeavouring to persuade others, whether soldiers or munition workers, 
to abandon tlieir allegiance or to discontinue their effort.” (Jandliiji 
argued that conditions in India were different ; lioro it sliould bo 
open to all “to deliver addresses and otherwise to call u])on people 
throughout the country to refrain from assisting India’s war effort 
in any way which would involve India’s i)articipation in bloodshed.” 
Tjord Linlithgow rejected this argument, and marie it clear to Gandhiji 
that sucli action would “certainly amount not only to the inJjibition 
of India’s war effort, but to the embarrassment of Groat Britain in 
the prosecution of the war which the Congress state they are anxious 
to avoid.” The Government could not tolerate such interference with 
war effort. Gandhiji recognised that India was not of “one mind” 
in this matter ; there was a part of India that was “war-minded 

and will learn the art of war through helping the British.” The 
Congress had no desire, however, “to surround ammunition factories 
or barracks and prevent people from doing what they like”. But the 
Congress claimed “the right to tell people that as they hoped to wdn 
Sw^araj through non-violent means, they may not co-oporate militarily 

with Britain.” The problem thus stated brings it within the 

region of a universal controversy between individual right and State 
or Social Power. It is no new controversy ; it involved the right 
of the individual or minority to behave differently without being out-lawcd 
—the right that was assorted by John Milton throe hundred years hack : 

“Give me liberty to know, to think, to believe, and to utter freely, according 
to the conscience, over all other libcrtieB.” 

In India the assertion of this liberty through the method of 
non-violent “individual civil disobedience” has entailed on loaders of 
men, on men who had been heads of Ministries, Ministers 
in seven out of the eleven provinces of India, on their fellow-workers 
and followers, imprisonment and detention without trial. India thus 
takes part in a universal drama which has always ended in the 

extension of the frontiers of freedom. 

It is a weariness of spirit to have to wade through the welter 
of this controversy. And the absurdity of the whole of the British 
position stands exposed when we realise that a united 
Poona^resolution front, a unity of effort, could have been built up in 

concoBBion’* India on the common concern for the military defence 

of India, on which not a little of the defence of 
British interests in Africa and Asia depends. Even the Congress with 
its policy of “non-violence” recognised this fact which explained the 
inspiration of its Poona resolution. It was not an easy resolution 
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for tlio Congress Executive to have to recommend, considering the history of 
the last twenty years. Even members of the Anglo-Indian Press which 
is more critical of than friendly to the Congress thought that the Poona 
resolution was “a real concession on its part.” The Congress had boycotted 
for years the whole of the Montagu-Chelmsford constitution ; at intervals 
it has renewed this boycott. Even under the 19.i5 constitution it 
refused to accept office for about four months of 1937 which its 
majority in seven provinces enabled it to do. As protest against the war 
policy of Britain in making India a helligoront without consulting 
Indian opinion or respecting Indian sentiments or recognising Indian 
interests, the Congress has withdrawn from eight of the eleven Indian 
provinces tlie Ministries tliat acknowledged its writ ; it has kept its 
representatives away from the Central Assemldy in obedience to tlie 
same policy. With such a history it was not an easy matter for the 
Congress to ofTer, as it did at Poona, co-operation as a war measure 
“provided responsibility was transferred from Westminister to India” ; 
to agree “to accept the Central Legislature provided under the 1919 
constitution, minus the official element, as the Legislature to wliich the 
Government shall in fact if not in law bo responsildo.” (The italics are ours). 
The Anglo-Indian paper (Statesman) which wo have boon quoting continued, 

“It cannot be said that cither this prejudges the future in a sense favour¬ 
able to the CougvcHB or that it requires or pre8U])po8eB agreement on the eventual 
nature of the Legislature or the whole structure of the (k)n8titutiou. We sec 
nothing rash or dangerous in such a war measure, but on the contrary to rejo(*t 
Bucii a solution would savour of timid and disaBtrous statesmauBhip unsuited 
to the times..,.” 


If the Poona resolution had been accepted it would have resulted 
in the formation of a Coalition Government at the Centro resting on 
the present Legislature. The 20 official raomhers 
Olfered^to ^ would have disappeared, as well as the 14 nominated 

Federation members. Their seats might have been made avail¬ 

able to representatives from the Indian States. 

“In this way in war-time a miniature of a Federation might be obtained. 
There arc no couBtitutiunal dinicuities which cannot be quickly overcome if the 
will is present.” 

It has not been explained why the British Government has been 
lacking in this “will”. The Congress by its Poona resolution went to 
the farthest limit of concession ; it risked the loss of the leadership of 
Gandhiji and of the co-operation of the orthodox among the Congressmen 
who accepted Gandhiji’s philosophy of thought and conduct. It invited 
ridicule and advice from all and sundry who thought the Poona 
resolution offered too good an opportunity to pay back old scores. 

Candid friends of the Congress have not been behind-hand in 
rubbing in the inconsistency of their now attitude, in congratulating 
the Congress on returning to the path of sanity, in 
getting over a hobby. It has been asserted since the 
advent of the Non-co-oi)eration Movement that by 
propagating the principle of “non-violence” and trying 
to apply it to the solution of concrete problems of 
administration, the leaders of the Congress have been 
confounding clear thinking in the country. The “pacifist” position 


Non-violence in 
politics created 
confusion of 
thought and 
action 
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has been discredited before the world’s eye by the outbreak of the 
World War No. 11 of the 20th century. Dr. Reingold Niebuhr 
writing to the New York Nation (January 20th, 19401 has discussed 
the implications of the controversy raised in the United States with 
regard to the duty of individuals and nations confronted by threats 
hold to human dignity and national solf-rospoct by Imperialism, by 
Nazism and other types of Totalitarianism. lie sought to clinch the 
problem by saying that “when a religious and moral al)soluto such 
as ‘perfect love* is intiroducod into politics as an alternative to tho 
conquest of power which is the very nature of politics, it broods 
confusion”. lie did not care to indicate any. substitute for violonco 
for settling individual and national disputes. When a war was going 
on, when every one was fooling harassed in the present and anxious 
for tho future, wlien tho wisest among men and women appeared to 
be at his or her wits’ end in seeking and finding a way out of 
tlio disorder and cruelties of war, Gandhiji had called upon India to 
claim “tlm privilege of saying that even boforo sho has got freedom 
slio has tho courage to declare that sho sliall liave no use for this 

(orco of violence.” Tho Poona resolution was a demonstration that 
India was unequal to or felt horself unequal to this groat privilege ; 
it suggested a way out of what has been represented as confusion of 
thought and indocisiveness in action characteristic of Indian politics 
during tho last twenty years. 

Sri Chakravarti Rajagopalachari tried to relate Congress activities to 
tho immodiato needs of India’s critical situation. lie believed that the 
resolution “will enable the Congress to ask the 

All *lo-*Iiullan People of India to put their heart and soul into tho 

niHifary policy military preparations that are going on.” Others also 

welcomed tho Poona resolution inspired by this hope. 
To many of them tho removal of the political deadlock was a means 
to an end—tho end being the “militarisation” of India. Among those 
wore tho National Liberal Federation, members of which have boon 
pioneers in making a special study of tho military and defence 
problem of the country. Tho organisation throw in its influence 

on the side of easing tho political deadlock in India as tho way, 

the only way, for making tho country militarily organised and 
capable of throwing its full weight into tho present war. In furtherance of 
this object it submitted to Lord Linlithgow a Memorandum 
during tho last week of Juno, 1940, calling attention to tho 
inadequate representation of Indians in the officers’ cadre of the 
Indian Army, of the Indian Army composed of 1,60,000 Indians 
and 60,000 Europeans, The Indian contingent was being expanded 
from about 1,60,000 to 2,35,000. Tho officers’ cadre had approximately 
a strength of 3,000 of whom not more than 600 wore Indians. The new 
units of 75,000 men would require tho guidance and leadership of about 1,500 
more. The task of licking into shape for purposes of modern warfare, 
mechanized warfare, these 75,000 during the shortest possible time was 
no easy job. The policy of the British Government has not encouraged 
military spirit among the classes in India, among the memhers of 
the educated classes in India belonging not to any hypothetical 
“martial race” but to all classes of the vast Indian community. This 
policy of “racial discrimination” has come home to roost at this hour of 
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neod, of the supromesfc nood in the life of Britain. The Dolhi-Sirnla 
military bureaucracy could think of no bettor way of meeting this 
need than that of enlisting men from the non-official Europeans in 
India who are enabled by the Government to keep up their military 
habits and traditions, to keep their military training up-to-date through 
their Volunteer Corps. The hunt for those men has been 

extended beyond the frontiers of India ; the call has gone 

to Ceylon, to Burma, to Malaya. From the Liberal Federation 
Memorandum an estimate could be worked out of the 
intrusion of Europeans into the new cadre of the 1,500 officers referred to 
above. Confining itself to the Bombay Presidency alone, the Memoran¬ 
dum showed that of tlio 900 Europeans “available for military ser¬ 
vice’', .180 had gone to Belgaum or to the Royal Indian Navy; 54 wore 
earmarked to go ; and “another 250 to 300 could be made available 
more or loss immediately.” Some few of those “will get commissions 
in the British units” in India ; the majority of them are, therefore, 
likely to bo taken to load the Indian units. The Memorandum under¬ 
stood tluit “only HO specially recruited Indians are receiving training at 
Dehradun” ; that in addition to those, 40 officers belonging to “the 
Army in India Reserve of Officers”, the majority of them Anglo-Indians, 
wore “being put tlirough a short course of training there.” In a state¬ 
ment issued from Hiitila in August last it was announced that since 
the outlu’eak of the present war up to the end of July, 1940, the number 
of “new Indian officers enrolled for the Indian Army” was 843. In 
reply to a question put by Pundit llridayanath Kunzru, the Defence 
Co-ordination Secretary, Mr. Williams, told the Council of State on 
November 20 that since September 1, 1940, 239 British Officers “had 

boon imported from England” for appointment “as officers in the 
Indian Army.” The number of cadets at that time under tiaining at 
tiio Indian Military Academy (Dehradun) and at Mhow (Central Provin¬ 
ces) was J22inthe former and 24(5 in the latter; they were intended 
for the Indian Army ; for the Indian States 3(5 w^ero trained in the 
former and 20 in the latter. The University Training Corps which 
supplied in other countries officers for the fighting services have been 
treated in India as a more show. 


parediiess for 
war” 


During the last Great War India supplied 10 lakhs of combatants, 
all or almost all officered by non-Indians. It was given out that the 
Government proposed to raise on the present occasion 
India s pro- army of 5 lakhs men. This would require about 

10,000 Commissioned officers. At the rate of 1,300 
cadets a year to bo trained at the different military 
schools in India—at Dehradun, Mhow, Belgaum, Bangalore, for ins¬ 
tance—how many years will it require to train all the Indian officers for 
the expansion of the Indian Army ? The problem is made complex 
by the policy of the Government, of delay, of “racial domination”, of 
pathetic reliance on Britain, of utter blindness to the trends and 
tendencies of modern warfare. “Too late” has been the principle of 
conduct that has become ingrained in the Anglo-Indian administrators 
in every sphere of their activities—political, economic, military. When¬ 
ever Indian public men pressed for better organisation of India’s defence 
the invariable reply has been that the financial circumstances of the 
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country stood in tho way of any improvement. “Any idea of a large 
Air Force is in the financial circumstances of this country not at 
present a practicable proposition”—said tho late Commander-in-Ohief of 
India, Sir Eobort Gassols. Bemove the words “Air Force” and replace 
them with either “tanks”, “battleships” or “cruisers”, and tho above 
reply would have boon invariably uttered. Before tho war the Air Forces 
ill India consisted of one squadron of Indian Air Force and eight 

squadrons of Boyal Air Force. In the Boyal Indian Navy the number 

of officers was 186 in 1939-40 ; of these the number of Indians was 

a bare 18 ; at the end of 1940 tho number is said to be two and 

half times that or a little more. The strength of the personnel of the 
I.A.R. in 1939-40 was 16 officers and 156 men ; at the end of tho 
year tho former was less than 100, the latter over 600. 

It may bo hoped, however, that tho complexities of international 
situation will forco tho British military bureaucrats to change their 
mind and habits, to recognise that Indians could not 
Recruitment policy safely discriminated against either in India or out- 
***theory**** Dominion Status will have to be given 

concrete shape in Dominion function when the nationals 
of India cannot be prevented from coming to their own as the 
defenders of their own country. But when that day arrives—as arrive it 
will, soon or late—a trail of mischief will have been left by another 
element of Britain’s recruitment policy as applied to the Indian Army. 
Wo refer to tho theory of “martial races” which are said to be tho best 
recruitment fields for the Indian Army. In tho late Lord Robert’s 
Forty-one Years in India we got the first attempt made to give a 
coherent explanation of this theory. The men of the Deccan, of the 
Aryavarta, trained under European captains, had played a great part 
in losing and gaining kingdoms during tho anarchy that followed the 
break-up of the Moghul Empire and the rise of the Marhatta and 
Sikh Powers ; those men had helped tho “Company Bahadur” to pick 
up tho crown of Hindustan from tho dust of anarchy ; these men 
had helped tho conquest of the Punjab, thus fulfilling Ranjit Singhji’s 
prophecy that the whole of India will be daubed red. The experien¬ 
ces of the “Sepoy Mutiny’’ taught tho British Governniont to avoid 
these areas as centres of recruitment. And to justify this change of 
policy tho theory of “martial races” was invented by the military 
bureaucrats of India. For about seventy-five years almost tho whole 
of tho Deccan, the provinces of the United Provinces, Behar, and 
Bengal, for instance, were placed outside the pale of military training, 
killing thereby any martial traditions that might have subsisted amongst 
the people of these areas. As an example may be quoted the most 
recent report of the recruitment to the Indian Army during the 
period—September, 1939 to September, 1940. The number of recruits 
as given in “classes’^ was tho following : 

“Pathane, 4.671 ; Punjabi MiiBlimfl, 24,118 ; Sikhs, 11,605 ; Dogras, 4,464 ; 
Gurkhas, 3,290 ; Garhwalis, 2,598 ; Kumaonies, 3,574 ; Rajputs, 3,997 ; Jats, 5,307 ; 
Ahirs. 1,613 ; Mahrattas, 5,164 ; Christians, 2,401 ; Gujars, 853 ; miscellaneous 
Hindus, 15,282 ; miscellaneous Muslims, 7,198 and Coorgies, 29.’* 

It cannot be said that all the areas of the country, all the 
provinces, are represented in the Army of India. The over-representa- 
12 
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Izzat of the Pun¬ 
jab—Its economic 
interpretation 


tion of certain areas, the under-ropresentation or non-representation 
of certain others, have created vested interests 

that are or will be prepared to fight if those are 
disturbed ; in the language of tho Premier of the 
Punjab, Sir Sikandor Hyat Khan, for instance, ‘‘if any 
body attempts to undermine tho present supremacy of the Punjab in 
tho Army, we would fight and fight to the last ditch, if need bo.’ 
More than the izzat of tho land of tho five rivers, material considera¬ 
tions were involved in this threat which may bo indicated in the 

words of the same high authority : 

“It Is not porliaps p:enerany realized that about Kb. four and half crores—a 

sum which ia equal to tho total amount of land revenue of the province—IB 

rcceive<l annually by the Punjab RoldierB in the form of flalaiiee and penfliona and but 
for this it would be impossible for thousands of families to make both endB meet,’ 


This is tho story of India's “preparedness for war” under British 
auspices. Wo are now being told that this lack of prG])aratiori is duo to lack 
of trained personnel for jmrposos of mechanized war- 
*moderif* which has to bo traced to the absence of “key 

warfare” industries” in this country, such as those concerned 

with tho manufacture of chemicals and machinery, 

Tho i^roducts of these industries are essential for the working of 

others. Tho fall of Franco, and tho consequent deterioration of the 
situation in the Mediterranean—the life-line of the Empire to the east, 
to tho largest areas of tho Empire - have exposed tho unwisdom of 
keeping India dependent on Britain for the essential articles for war 
or for peace. Hurried attempts are being made to build now war 
factories, to extend old ones, to train technicians and craftsmen ; 
“conscription” of these had boon suggoatod ; and in July an ordinance 
for tho purpose was issued to meet tho requirements of munition 
factories ; the assurance has boon given that not more than 4,000 

men will bo affected by this measure. Tho visit of tho Roger Mission 
—a British Ministry of Supply Mission headed by Sir Alexander 
Roger—and the Eastern Group Conforouco—both those improvisations 
have boon undertaken to enable India and tho other parts of tho 
British Empire lying in and around tho Pacific and the Indian 

Oceans, not only to meet their own needs for home defence but to 
equip and supply tho Imperial forces in Africa, in Asia, and in 
Australasia. Tho British Press appears to have appreciated this 
requirement of the situation. The London Times limited its vision 
to tho immediate present, while tho Manchester Guardian looked beyond 
to tho future. 

“By freeing Britain from the task of providing for most of the military needs 
of her own forces and those of her Allies in the east from the Levant to Batavia, 
India can, in any case, make a very important contribution to tho ultimate 
success of the forces of freedom.”—(r»wics). 

“The crux of the eastern supply problem is the industrialization of India. 
There is enough capital, skill and commercial ability in India to build up a strong 
engineering industry, now that a steady market for its products would be assurca, 
at any rate for tho duration of the war. If tho stimulus given by tho Delhi 
Conference and sustained by a standing committee to bo set up serves to bring 
about the industrialization of India really on a large scale, We shall have gone 
some way towards solving both the social problem of India and that of her genuine 
independence. The price to be paid by this country will be easier to bear if it 
helps to promote contentment as well as victory.—(ifowcAesfcr Guardian)* 
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To tho majority of the politically-minded people in India to whom 
the industrialization of the country in tho accepted and modern sense 
of the term has become a creed of progress, as the 
CoiiIerrnw^?£ solution of tho “social problem” of 

danger India—the problem of ignorance, of dirt, of disease and 

death—to them the Bogor Mission and tho Eastern 
Group Conference have appealed with great force. They have come 
to feel that now that Britain has boon forced to take or permit 
preliminary stops for tho industrialization of hor Dominions and pro¬ 
tectorates and dependencies, we may look forward to tho development 
of New Manchestors and Now Briminghams in India. British history 
does not tell us that Britain has over encouraged in her Imperial 
household the rivalry of industry and manufacture. But even when 
the “Britains beyond tho seas”, hor danghtor nations, set up separate 
households of their own and refused to ]>o led by her any more, 
Britain managed to retain control over tho economic lifo of hor 
depondoncios and protectorates. Tho exigencies of tho present war 
appear, however, to have called for a new orientation of Imperial 
policy, for a partnership of Britain with her Dominions for tho joint 
exploitation of tho illimitable human and natural resources of tho 
British Empire. This is a possibility—a sinister possibility—inherent 
in the organisation of the Eastern Group Conference which the major¬ 
ity of our people do not appear to have realised. The Government 
of India played host to the Conference; it had to seek and secure 
tho permission of tho Imperial Government in this behalf ; perhaps 
the latter inspired tho move. To this Conference were sent represent¬ 
atives of tho Commonwealth of Australia, of New Zealand, of the Union of 
South Africa, of Southern Rhodesia, of Burma, of Ceylon, of Malaya, of 
Hongkong, of tho East African Governors’ Conference (Northern Rhodesia, 
Tanganyika, and Konya), and of tho Government of India. It was hoped that 
as a result of tho deliberations of this Conference, a “joint policy for tho 
co-ordination and development of their resources for tho purposes of 
tho war” will be built up and “some form of liaison arrangement with 
that object in view” will bo made. This Conference may, for all that 
wo know, be a temporary affair ; it may form the nucleus of the 
more coherent imperialism which has been tho dream of outstanding 
British politicians. Tho names of two of them may bo mentioned in 
this connection—those of Joseph Chamberlain and Lord Milner. The 
dreams of dreamers, tho conscious thoughts and purposive activities of 
men and women, the inescapable grip of international developments, 
appear to be moving towards this shape of imperialism. 

In tho last volume of tho Annual Itegister fVol I of 1940) we 
have made an attempt to trace one shape of tho British Empire— 
tho evolution of “Anglo-Saxony”. British policy has 
Scaffolding! of |juilt up certain of tho scaffoldings of this completed 

imperialism structure. One of those is the defence policy built up 

by British strategists that the frontiers of India 
extended to Egypt in tho west and to China in the east. The 
Conference—the Eastern Group Conference—if it has any meaning and 
purpose in a historic process, will extend India’s frontiers further to 
the east, west and south. Tho three Dominions—Australia, New 

Zealand and South Africa—and tho other protectorates and dopenden* 
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cies in Africa and Asia, represented in the Conference, will demand 
and require a price for their interest in and concern for India’s 
defence, just as India will or should demand and require a price for 
any interest in their defence. It is on the realisation of this mutual 
dependence that the “liaison arrangement” referred to above can be 
built up. The thoughts of the ruling classes of the Empire, of Britain 
and of her Dominions have been moving towards such an arrangement, 
towards the setting of such a machinery since the last decade or two 
of the last century. They became conscious that the days of the 
primacy of Britain in trade, in commerce, in manufacturing industries, 
and in politics wore drawing to a close. Rudyard Kipling was the 
poet of this realisation ; Joseph Chamberlain the politician who 
wanted to organise the defence of these valued interests and traditions. 
The former in his dedicatory i^oem —The Heritage —to the volume 
entitled “The Empire and the Century” (1905) tried to recall his 
people to their duty to the heritage loft them by their fathers, to cure 
them of their mood of satiety and despondence. 

“Our fathers in a woudrous age. 

Ere yet the Eartli was small, 

Ensured to us an heritage, 

And doubted not at all 

That, wc, the children of their heart, 

AVhich then did beat so high. 

In later time should play like part 
For our posterity.” 

♦ * * ♦ 

‘Then, fretful, murmur not they gave 
Ho great a charge to keep, 

Nor dream that awe-struck Time shall save 
Their labour while we sleep. 

Dear-bought and clear, a thousand years 
Our fathers’ title runs. 

Make we likewise their sacrifice, 

Defrauding not our sons.” 

nistorians havo told us that to a consciousnoss to danger to the 
world supremacy enjoyed by Britain for more than a century was to 
bo traced the urge for the wide discussion of topics 
Imperial Imperial Preference and Imperial Federation made 

^^Federatlon popular by Joseph Chamberlain. Among Indian publi¬ 
cists and public men none among the older generation 
did more to instruct Indian opinion on those matters than the late 
Bipin Chandra Pal who in two of his books —Nationality and 

Empire and I'he New Economic Menace to India —discussed these 
problems as these affected the life and thought of the Indian people and 
determined their “Home Polity.” The political and economic interests 
of Imperial Britain were intor-linked in the propaganda of Joseph 
Chamberlain ; the consciouenoss of this intimate relation was vivid in 
those days, during the opening years of the present century. In 
Bipin Chandra Pal’s books, specially in the latter, the relation was 
brought out with wealth of historical facts and their interpretation. 
Joseph Chamberlain was the only front-rank politician who risked his 
political future in calling for a “new departure” in the economic 
thought and practice of Britain to be followed by a more compact 
politico-constitutional organisation of the Empire. Ho tried to prove. 
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that Free Tra(^e could not relieve “the England of the poor’’ which 
he had brought to the political arena ; he contended that tarififs, and 
tariffs alone, could provide money for Old Ago Pensions. His propa¬ 
ganda was feared because it appealed to the ‘'neglected masses" of 
the country, to that strata beneath the “smooth surface of English 
life" which was made known as “Darkest England" by the founder 
of the Salvation Army, General Booth. His propaganda failed. But 
thereby a link was forged between the masses of England and the 
Conservative Party which helped the way for their dominance over England 
for two decades since the end of the last war. After Chamberlain’s de¬ 
cline his disciple Ijord Milner became the chief protagonist of this 
imperialism, and found in the Liondon Times a sympathetic vehicle 
for the spread of these ideas. The liotind "Table organisation was 
another instrument. In Bipin Chandra Pal’s book this new party 
has been called the IHines-Milner** school of politics. In the Em¬ 
pire Day Supplement of the Times^ dated May 24, 1909, its ruling 
idea was indicated on the authority of Lord Milner. The British 
Empire has a dual character, a double face : 

(i) The Relf-governing Empire including the United Kingdom, 

(ii) The Dependent Empire, Including India and all the Crown Ooloniea 
and ProtectorateB. 


This * dual character entailed a divergence in ideal and practice 
which was a source of conflicts within and of weaknesses in relation 
,, „ the world outside. The majority of the self- 

Dual^^character governing areas of the Empire lie far away, far apart, 

Britiah Empire from its centre. With the process of time these areas 

have developed a conceit of nationalism that could 
with difficulty be reconciled with the ideals and requirements of 
British Imperialism. It is true that during two world wars the ties 
of kinship between the Dominions and Britain have stood the strain, 
and nobly have the former leapt to the help of the latter. Tlio 
growing complexities of the international situation, tho rise of the 
aspiring imperialism of Germany in Europe, of Japan in eastern Asia, 
has made it difficult for the “home country" to extend its protect¬ 
ing wings over her children, spread and dispersed over the seven 
seas ; it can no longer “furnish the military and naval protection" 
that it had hitherto done. Faced by such a situation, the “Times- 
Milner" school proposed a way out, indicated a “double task" to British 


administrators, that 

(i) ‘*of Btrengthenlng and uniting the governing portion of the Empire” ; and 

(ii) “of developing and helping forward tho governed.” 


Hitherto the United Kingdom has profited most from the “inte¬ 
gral connection between its industries and tho raw materials and 
consuming power of its tropical dependencies." But 
Self-governing areas of tho Empire have been 
Domffilon partner- rapidly passing out of the purely agricultural to the 
ship industrial stage; they must in tho near future be 

looking out for markets for their manufactured goods. 
The key to the raw materials and consuming power of the ‘’depend¬ 
ent empire" was held by Britain; she could turn it for the benefit 
of her Dominions. The “Times-Milner” school thought that this 
“dependent empire" will be “the biggest asset which the United 
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Kingdom” will be contributing to the common stock when Britain 
will no longer bo *‘the solo director but merely a partner in partner¬ 
ship" that will rule the British Empire. The “trustee" that 
Britain has been of the “dependent empire" must bo prepared to 
surrender the trust to a now partnership—this was the idea at the 
back of the mind of the “Times-Milner" school of Imperialism. In 
a series of articles published in the IHmes in 1917, during the height 
of the last groat war, was discussed the problem of “aftor-war- 
imperial reconstruction." Those were reprinted in book-form with an 
introduction by Lord Milner then a member of the War Cabinet. 
This book, entitled The Elements of Reconstruction, sought to re¬ 
emphasise in “the minds of the ruling race and subject race alike 
the idea of the trustee." The disorganisation caused by the last war 
in the moral and mental, in the economic and political spheres of 
Britain’s life, did not allow opportunity for giving shape to these 
ideas. Now again, Britain has another war to fight, when by the 
statute ol Westminster the Dominions have attained equality with 
the “mother country" who appears to be leaning more heavily on 
their young strength. British and non-British dreamers have been 
dreaming of a “Union Now" of the United States and of the six British 
democracies. And it may happen that in ways unknown to us, in 
ways unthought of by us, the Eastern Group Conference will bo 
made to servo the purposes of the idea publicized by the “Times- 
Milner" school of British imperialists. The “energy and ability of 
the growing manhood of the Dominions" are now being called in to 
restore the balance as against the growing irapationco of the “depend¬ 
ent empire", to rule it, to profit by commerce with it, as the 
“mother country" has been doing for more than a century and a half. 

This bait is not in human nature to resist. And the ruling classes 
of the Dominions and luoteotorates represented in the Eastern 
Group Conference, all of them of British birth and 
ConfereSc"& “white are nolhinfj loth in sharing this ‘‘white 

men’s burden" s burden , m sharing in the profits of British 

Imperialism. Signs and protonts are not absent that the 
Eastern Group Conference will not encourage any positive stops that 
will help to establish key and heavy industries in India, to strength¬ 
en its economic security and preparedness which under conditions of 
“total war" are indistinguishable from political security. The Eoderation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry have given expression 
to the suspicions and fears that the war elTort under tho auspices 
of the Eastern Group Supply Council, the “liaison arrangement" made 
at the Eastern Group Conference, has little chance to develop into 
a lover of industrial uplift in India. The report of the Conference 
is still unavailable, and in its absence it is not possible to reject off 
hand the suspicions or confirm them with demonstrated proof. These 
suspicions and fears are difficult to ignore when, in the words of Sri 
Chunilal B. Mehta, president of the Indian Merchants' Chamber 
(Bombay), “the practical result of the policy followed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India is to keep Indians rigidly out of all the responsible 
departments..." He gave instances of this policy of exclusion. 

“.In the Department of Defence Co-ordination, In the War Supply Board 

and iu the War Trauepoit Board, Iiidiaoe have been rigidly excluded from all 
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key posts. In the Department of Supply, the post of Director-General of Supplies, 
Deputy Director, the Secretary, Deputy Secretary, Director of Administration, 
Director of Development, Director of Indents and rriority, and even of U’echiiical 
Oflices, are held by iioii-IndiaiiB.” 

Tho invariable reply on behalf of the Government of India to 
Indian anxiety for participation in war industrial efforts has been 
that they could not encourage or support any scheme, 
instance merchant ship-building, manu- 
to InSanTifdufllry facturo of aircraft and automobiles, which could not be 
shown that “it would constitute a direct and imme¬ 
diate measure of assistance to India's war effort ."—{Government of 
India communitjue, December 16, 1940). In the Council of State 
Sir Alan Lloyd had indicated on November 29, tho same policy by his 
declaration that 

“Government nrc not ]>ropoflIng to encourage actively the merchant ship-build¬ 
ing induBtry in India ub part of their war effort.” 


Kosponsihlo leaders of India’s industrial life like Seth Walchand 
Ilirachand, Sir M. Visvoswaraya, who have been striving to establish 
these industries as a moans of economic and political 
a*BuppiiVol'?ood security havo expressed disappointment with the results 

& raw materials fho Eastern Group Conference ; the latter was 

responsible for tho statement that only “a few minor 
products havo been assigned to Indian factories." Those recent ox- 
porionoos and tho whole history of Britain's economic and fiscal policy 
in its application to India strengthen the impression that as in tho 
past so in the present tho object of that policy is to confirm India 
in her role of supplier of food stuffs and of raw materials. 


As one surveyed these controversies and the grievances that gave 
rise to them, as he stood face to face with tho continuation of the 
old policy even in the midst of world-shaking events, 
desnairTn”* despaired of any improvement in Indo-British 

* India relation except through more bitternesses, more tears, 

more misunderstandings. All tho human agencies that 
could intervene on tho side of good will, on behalf of a return of 
faith and trust, appear to have boon rendered mute and helpless. 
The men and women of Britain caught in a fight for existence cannot 
put themselves in the position of the men and women of India who 
with tho utmost good will in tho world do not find any avenue 
through wdiich they can pour out their sympathy in concrete form. 
They hating Nazism and other forms of racial and ideological arro¬ 
gance have been rendered immobile, and watch the approach of tho 
crisis nearer to their native land from tho west or the east or from 
the north. They appear to be cultivating a certain indifference and 
callousness, appear to be falling back on the last desperate hope of 
mankind—reliance on fate, on karma, on kismet. 

Men and women meet in their conferences and congresses, speak 
of the “now order" that they wish and hope to find established in 
, ^ the world after the fire of war has burnt out all that 

^nWbn«o*?Mo' impure, all that was menacing 

nation-building to the self-respect of individuals and nations. 

Organised violence, unchecked by any consideration, 
has been throwing the promise of youth and the maturity of age 
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infeo a cauldron of destrucfcivonoss. Against this evil power the best 
of human sontimonts—the love of women for their children born of 
travail and pain—has been publicly protesting with equal ineffective¬ 
ness. Women count more than men in the total population of tho 
world. Bub their influence on tho life and conduct of human society 
does not reflect tho power of their numerical superiority. This is one 
of the enigmas of history. Tho 15th session of tho All-India Women’s 
Conference held at Bangalore had for its background this ageless frus¬ 
tration as well as tho parody of human civilisation that is being enact¬ 
ed in the battle-fields of Europe, of Asia, and of Africa to which wo are 
all helpless witnesses. In tho speeches of tho Chairwoman of tho Reception 
Committee, Lady Mirza Ismail, and of the President, Srimati 
Ramoswari Nehru, this world-wide catastrophe was relegated to circums¬ 
tances created “outside tho influence of women.” It was not explained 
why ‘^tho weight of their moral force”, tho weight of the moral force 
of tho majority of the human race, has availed not against the greed 
and tho violence of their brothers, husbands and sons. Tho Conference 
once more affirmed its “faith in non-violence’* as tho only solution of 
the world’s ills, lined itself with Nationalist fooling in India and declared 
their “unity with tho yearnings of awakened India” in the resolution 
expressing “disappointment at Britain’s failure to recognise India’s free 
status” in the comity of nations. For years the men and women of 
goodwill in the country have boon distressed by the outburst of 
narrowness and comrnunalism “disintegrating the national life” In 
1940 tho Women’s Conference registered tho same disappointment and 
distress with tho activities of those evil forces ; it called upon the 
womanhood of India “to make a special contribution to the re-building 
of society” in India on the new-old foundations of understanding of 
tho soul of unity amidst tho diversities of experience. This quality of 
the Indian mind, this gift of Indian history, gathered during four or 
five thousand years, have been hailed as “the glory of India” by 
interpreters of India’s social life and thought. We in our ignorance 
and conceit have come to lose sight of this purpose of Indian history, 
and in tho process threaten to destroy all conditions of decent and 
civilised life in tho country. But that purpose which is that of all 
human history would not accept denial or rejection ; it will assort 
itself amidst darkness and madness, in spite of the crookedness of 
State policy and the frenzy of communal ambitions. In this faith the 
men and women of India must work, must suffer and sacrifice, till from 
out of the wrecks of their hopes the “India of the strong and free” will 
have emerged .—{Specially contributed by Sri Suresh Chandra Deb), 
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Proceedings of the Council of State 

Autumn Session—New Delhi—21st. Nov. to 2nd. Dec. 1940 

Aircraft Production in India 

The Autumn Session of the Council of State commenced at New Delhi on the 
21st. November 1940 and after a debate lasting two hours, agreed to Pandit Kunzru'a 
resolution recommending “such steps as may lead to the construction of aircraft 
and automobiles in India at the earliest possible date.” Sir A. Ramaswami 
Mudalior, the Commerce Member, expressed agreement wiMi the resolution. Pandit 
Knnzru considered automobile and aircraft ]>roducli()n necessary both from the 
military and the commercial point of view. He said that Canada and Australia 
had made progress in this matter after the wtir with the help of the British 
Government. lie saw no reason why India should not mamifactiiro aircraft with the 
same assistance from His Majesty’s Govern men t. Both India and Britain, he 
stressed, should combine to solve the question. Mr. Kunzru referred to the project 
of Bir M. Visveswarayya and certain other individuals and saw no reason why the 
Government of India should not help the establishment of the automo))ilc industry 
in this country. 

Mr. Jlossain Imam siqiported the resolution. He pointed out that without 
the active support of the Government it was not ])0ssiblc to start an automobile 
industry. He suggested that the army authorities could ])hicc orders for the 
purchase of cars manufactured in this country and thus help the Indian industry. 

Mr. Shmitidi.a Aakvran emphasised that they would not rest satisfied with 
the statement of the Finance Member that the consideration of proposals for the 
establishment of an automobile factory in India had not been abandoned. He 
wanted a positive assurance that Government would do all in their power to 
expedite plans for setting u]) a factory as early as possible. 

Mr, P, N. Sapru observed that the underlying object of the resolution was 
to enable India to take her proj^er share in the active ]>ro8ccuti()n of the war. 

Mr. H, Dow, Director-General of Bupply, assured the House that the Government 
were fully alive to the need of having automobile and aircraft factories in India. 
But there were practical difficulties in the way and it was very difficult to bring 
to India the various essentials required for automobile production. Even America 
was not now in a position to spare them though she could have done a year ago. 
He pointed out that Tatas were now producting armoured plates for armoured 
fighting vehicles which had now passed all tests. The question oi bringing to India 
a fully equipped aircraft factory and setting it up here was receiving the attention 
of the Government. As regards the question of marnifacturing the various parts 
necessary for aircraft production in this country, he said that it w'as not possible. 

Sir A, Ramaswami Mndaliar said that Mr. Dow has already pointed out 
the difficulties in the way of setting up an aircraft industry in this country at 
present. On the question of the automobile industry, he said that this matter 
had been engaging his attention for some months. He refuted the suggestion 
that British interests were hampering the plans for the establishment of a factory 
in India. He drew the attention of Bandit Kunzru to the fact that the scheme 
for establishing an automobile industry in Australia had been scrapped. The 
Commerce Member emphasised that there was no desire on the part of the 

Government to impede the progress of plans for the establishment of an automobile 
industry, but they were anxious to examine this question from all aspects. 

The resolution was i^assed without a division. 

Private Volunteer Organisations 

The Council rejected by 20 to eight votes Mr. V, V. Kalikar'a resolution 
recommending that “the ban imposed on private volunteer organisations by the 

Government of India be withdrawn irameaiately” after a debate lasting 90 minutes. 
Mr. Kalikar drew attention to the fact that the notification issued by the 

Government of India was wide in its scope and ojierated harshly even against 

organisations doing social and cultural work. He maintained that it was 
Government’s duty to ensure that no restrictions wcie imposed on organisations 
whose objects were lawful and whose activities were calculated to do public 
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service. Mi*. P. K Sapru thought that the request contained in the resolution 
was reasonable. Sir A, P, Patro^ opposing the resolution, declared that it was 
dangerous to allow the uncontrolled activities o£ organisations which were a 
menace to ])ublic peace. He justified the Government notification. Pat Bahadur 
Lala Ramsaran Das su]>ported the resolution. Sir Mohamed Yakub observed that 
he was unable to endorse the resolution. He pointed out that, under the 
notification, Provincial Governments had the rignt of excluding organisations 
whose activities conformed to the conditions prescribed in the order. Mr. Kalikar 
had, therefore, no complaint against the notification as such. Proceeding, the 
speaker said that it was no use concealing the fact that communal feeling was 
strong. Government would have failed in their duty had they not taken this 
precautionary ste]). Mr. Hossain Imam urged that the Government should 
reconsider the question and modify the notification. Mr. Conran Smith, Homo 
Bccretaiy, ]iointed out that the resolution was based on a misconception of the 
notification. Government, he explained, had not imposed a ban as such on any 
organisation but laid down conditions under which a ]>rivate volunteer organisation 
could be ])ennitled to fnnclion. llic fact that the Hinduslan Scout Association 
had been permitted to function by various l*roviiicial (lovernmcnts showed that 
the notification was being given etlcct to in a spirit of sympathy and consideration. 
Kx]ilaining the policy of tiuj Government, Mr. (’onran Bmith finoted Mr. Gandhi’s 
view in a recent issue of the Ilarijan that no Government could allow private 
military organisations without danger to public. ])cac,c and said that the 
Govcrnmejit were in entire agreement with it. IJe regret led that Government 
were unable to accept the resolution. The House rejected the resolution and 
adjourned. 

Official Bills 

22nd. NOVEMBER The Council passed the following oflicial Bills to-day as 
already passc'd by the liCgislative Assembly :— 

'Ihe Pill further to amend the Indian Works of Defence Act. 3903 ; the Bill fur¬ 
ther to amend the Indian Navy (lUseipline) Act, 3934 (second amendment) ; the 
Bill further to imiend the Cantonments Act, 3924 ; the Pill to re]ieal certain enact¬ 
ments and to amend loitain other enactments ; the Pill further to amend the 
Indian Begisiration Act, 19('8; Gvo Pills further to amend the Code of Civil 
procedure, 3G 8 ; the Pill further to nmimd the Indian Companies Act, 1913 ; the 
Bill to enable companies in British India to make donations to i)nblic funds formed, 
and to make investments in (lovernment loans floated for the i)nrposo of assisting 
the luosecutinn of the ]uesent war ; the Bill further to amend the Keserve Ilai»k of 
India Act, 1934, and the Bill further to amend the Motor Spirit (Duties) Act, 1917. 

Indian Navy Discipiank Act 

There was a brief discussion on two Bills, one amending the Indian Navy 
(Discipline) Act. 1931. and the other amending the Indian Cantonments Act, 1924. 

During consideration of the Bill amending the Indian Navy (Discipline) Act, 
1934, Mr. Hossain Imam enquired why in lime of war the Government had brought 
forward the amendment providing for minor punishments when it was not in the 
original Act. ]\Ir. A. DvC Williams, Defence Co-ordination Secretary, rejdied that 
the object of the amendment was to bring the Indian Navy Act in line with the 
United Kingdom Naval Di8< ipline Act on which it was based. Section 4.^ of the 
Indian Act, ns it stood to day, rendered the imposition of such punishments illegal, 
and hence the necessity for the present amendment. 

Indian Cantonments Amend. Act 

When the Bill amending the Indian Cantonments Act, 1921, was taken up 
for consideration, Mr. P. N. Sajjru sought elucidation of the clause which sought to 
enable persons who were subjects of Hfates in India to be enrolled as electors pro¬ 
vided they were otherwise qualified so that they might become eligible to vote at 
municipal elections. Mr. A. Dc. C. Williams explained that the object of the Bill 
was to remove certain difficulties which had been ex]ierienced by the authorities 
concerned with the administration of cantonments in the majority of ranuicipalities. 
State subjects in India were eligible to vote at municipal elections, and the present 
amendment sought to enrol them as electors. Mr. P. N. Sapru was not satisfied 
with this explanation, and claimed a division when the motion for second 
reading of the Bill was moved. The House divided and passed the Bill by 24 to 
12 votes* 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE 
Debate on Certified Finance Bill 

25th. NOVEMBER The Council of State began diBCUBsion on the certified 
Finance Bill to-day, Mr. C. E, Jones^ Finance Secretary, moving con Bideration, 
made a Btatement in justification of the proT) 08 alB. He i^ointed out that they had 
to meet a deficit of Kb. 13 crores, but the war taxation proposals were estimated 
to yield about Kb. 7 crores till the end of next year. At the end of the current 
financial year, they expected to receive only two crores. Dealing with the incidence 
of taxation, Mr. Jones cmi)haBi8ed that it was strictly in proi)ortion to the capacity 
to pay. 'I'hc addilional war taxation would not meet even half of their war 
expenditure. The only justification for the taxation i)roiH)8als was the necesBity to 
raise funds to meet the increasing cx])enditure in the situation as it was to-day. 
He had no doubt that all sane elements would welcome the (Government’s proposals 
and support the Bill. 

Mr. V. Ramadas Paniulu, I.eader of the Congress Party, who initiated the 
debate for the Opposition, explained at length the Congress view-point. On the 
merits of the Bill, he said, he lind not much to say. Their opposition to the Bill 
and the Government’s policy in regard to the war was based on political considera¬ 
tions. He thought that the proper course for the (Tovernment was to bring forward 
supplementary demands and not a Finance Bill if they needed funds to meet the 
expenditure. He iK)inted out how, since the outbreak of the war, the British 
Government had made no serious attempt to meet the Congress demand for a 
declaration of war aims in relation to Tiulia. Mr. I’antulu reiterated that in the 
various statements that Mahatma Gandhi and the Cojigrcss Working Committee 
had issued during the last fourteen months, there was nothing to eml)arra88 the 
British Government in the prosecution of the war. If Britain was fighting for the 
restoration of dcmocrary in the countries in Europe that had lost their freedom, 
how could she refuse to apply the same principle to India ? If Britain’s war aim 
was to keep India under political and economic subjection, then the present war 
was certainly not being fought for the rostoration of democratic ideals. Mr. Amery, 
in his latest speech in the House of Commons, had said that the internal situation 
in India and the external circumstjinccs stood in the way of India attaining 
freedom. Mr. Pantulu did not know what those external circumstances were. But 
as regards the internal situation, he could say that both the Congress and the 
Muslim League were united in the demand for independence. He drew only one 
inference from Mr. Ainery’s speech in the Commons, and this was that the British 
Government did not want any communal settlement in this country and was 
not prepared to rccognist? India’s right to deternnne her future. Mr. Karadas 
criticised the Government’s policy in creating new ])08ts with excessive salaries 
and said that he was not convinced that the (TOvernment had done their best to 
keep down expenditure. He was also opposed to the policy of iiMlirect taxation 
involved in the increase of postage rates. He concluded by appealing to nominated 
non-official members to assert their right of free vole and cast their votes against 
the Bill. 

Mr. Sha7ftidas Askuran referred to the defence schemes announced by the 
Government of India and said that the British Government had at last realised 
that if adequate o])[)ortunitics ha<l been given to the youth of the country to take 
their proper place in the aimed forces ol the country, millions would have been 
ready at the outbreak of war to assist them. He, however, regretted that the 
Finance Member had not acce])tcd i.he suggestion for the appointment of a 
Committee of the Legislature to control defence expenditure. After alluding to the 
“deterioration” in tlie political situation, Mr. Shantidas Askuran urged that a fresh 
effort should be made to evolve a settlement acceptable to all parties. As for the 
Finance Bill, he claimed that the incidence of taxation was growing rapidly and 
suggested to the Finance Member to resort to loans rather than levy additional 
taxation to finance the war expenditure. He also suggested a revision in the 
scales of pay of Government em])loyec8. Lastly, he lelt that the Government 
should assure the public that the large additional expenditure was subject to proper 
and strict control, and that the benefits to industrial progress now being acnieved 
on account of the war would definitely be for the Indian people, 

Mr. P. N, Sapru dwelt on the need of a piolitical settlement in India. The 

discontent now prevailing in the country, he declared, was not calculated to help 

the war effort. It was with regret that he confessed that the Government had so 
far failed to democratise the war effort here. He was one of those who sincerely 

wished Britain success in the war and wanted the war effort in India to be 

ifitentified, but he believed that unlesi the cooititutional issue was solvedf Biitaia 
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could not have India’s united support in the war. Even though efforts at communal 
and political settlement had hitherto failed, could they not abandon the attempt 
to resolve the present policy of drift, asked Mr. Sapru. Turning to the communal 
problem, the speaker asked the Muslima to drop the scheme for the partition of 
India. If the Muslims still persisted in this ])lan to divide India, all sections 
in the country which realised the value of unity would resist it. Mr. Sapru 
suggested that a goodwill mission from England should visit India to create an 
atmosphere in this country that would prepare the ground for a final settloment of 
the political issue to enable India to take her rightful share in helping Britain to 
victory in the war. Mr. Hapru wanted to make it clear that his vote on the Bill 
would bo indicative of his feeling of dissatisfaction at the failure of the Government 
to enlist popular support in the war effort and to accei>t the moderate demands 
put forward from time to time in the House. 

Mr. B. H, Parker remarked that to vote against the Bill was certainly not 
the >vay to intensify the war effort of tliis country. Referring to the suggestion 
that the war effort, to be vigorous, should have the support of the peo[)le, Mr. 
Parker asked whether Mr. .linnah or Mr. Gandhi had apiiroached the authorities 
and asked how they could help the authorities in this matter. He repudiated the 
suggestion that British politicians had frustrated the eflorts made in India to arrive 
at a communal settlement. He w’as of the view that an understanding between 
the various parties iu India on the communal question must precede a political 
settlement. 

Rao Bahadur K. Goruidachari said that India, as a competent part of the 
British Empire, should bear her share of the military ami financial burden. In the 
present Bill, what w'as the ad<Iitional taxation ? Tliere was the surcharge on 
income-tax, a tax which the poor did not pay. Further, there was an imucase iu 
the charges for certain ])Ostal and telegraphic services, but care had been taken 
to see that the poor maiTs means of communication were not affected. At a time 
when there was a feeling that India’s war effort was inadequate, no reasonable 
person should be unwilling to shoulder the additional burden which, in his opinion, 
did not involve too great a sacrifice if they valued the security of this country. 
He, therefore, 8upi>orted the Bill. 

Mr. M. N. Dalai opiKjscd the Bill, lie said that it was a well-known 
principle of Britain’s owui constitution that no taxation should be permitted without 
effective representation of the people. ‘‘If Britain really desires that India should, 
like other equal and independent members of the Commonwealth, put forth her 
maximum war effort, she should satisfy India’s just demand for national autonomy. 
Even if this be no time for dialling a new constitution, a substantial earnest 
of the intention should be conceded by acce]»tiiig the princi))lc of resj^onsibility 
of the Executive to the Legislature at the Centre”. Mr. Dalai referred to the 
expenditure on India’s “outer bastions” and said that the arrangement made 
was wholly onesided and should be reconsidered. He also urged that war 
expenditure should be financed by borrowing and not by fresh taxation. 

Mr. Richardson dealt with two a.si>ccts of the Finance Member’s proposals. 
•‘First of all, there can be no denying tliat the imposition of a surcharge on 
income-tax in the manner now decided on is not sound finance and can be 
justified only on grounds of expediency. I realise, however, that since war 
expenditure must be met, there is no solid basis for 0])]K)Bition on the grounds I 
have indicated. At the same time, it is evident that that expenditure must 
continue to increase and in the course of time, x^erhaps very soon, the country 
will bo faced with the necessity of finding ways and means of meeting it. Biuce 
this is so, India’s taxable resources will need to be adequately surveyed and 
plans formulated now to recoup growing exiienditure in a way calculated to 
impose the least disability on trade and commerce combined, with the greatest 
possible yield. The need for such a survey and x)lan, has, I am sure, not been 
overlooked by the Government and the commercial community hope that it will 
receive full and careful consideration and will include a survey of the limits 
of indirect taxation and taxation on luxury items, which in present war 
circumstances should bear their full share. On the other side of the lucture, the 
need for a careful check being kept on all classes of expenditure is a matter 
which those who have to shoulder increased taxation and heavier burdens will cons¬ 
tantly stress. The Government’s agreement to appoint a Standing Committee to be 
attached to the Department of Supply is timely and commendable. I am not sure, 
however, that public opinion will be satisfied if the Standing Finance Committee 
ia merely to operate over the questions of pay and appointments of officers and 1 
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hope the Government will not seek to confine the Committee’s work to these 
matters.” 

Rat Bahadur S. N'. Mahtha opposed the Bill. In doing so he was glad to 
notice that Mr. Vantulu, unlike the Congress party in the Assembly, did realise the 
danger to India. Proceeding, he said that the vote of the Assembly on the Finance Bill 
might not be of any value to the Government. It, however, indicated that there 
was discontent with the GovernmenPs defence policy and programme of constitutional 
advance. He emi)hasifled that unless Indians had a full share in shaping the defence 
policy of India and unless that Department was ydaced under an Indian respon¬ 
sible minister, there could be no enthusiastic response to war effort. Mr. Mahtha 
then referred to the British Government’s assurances to the minorities and the 
demand for Pakistan. The demand for Pakistan, he said, was based on the two- 
nation hypothesis. It meant that the Mussalmans in the provinces where they were 
in a majority would have a sovereign State. Firstly, tlie provinces in British India 
were a creation of the British Government ainl their boundaries could be altered 
to-morrow turning a majority into minority. Then again, there had been no indica¬ 
tion in regnnl to repatriation of minorities from Pakistan or Hindu homelands. The 
question, therefore, was what would be the position of minorities in Pakistan. 
Will the Hindus bo treated as hostages or will they be given the same rights as 
the Mussalmans demanded for themselves in the Hindu homelands ? Then again, 
what would he the relation of Pakistan with the Indian t^tates ? Mr. Mahtha 
referring to the recent B])cech of Mr. Amery said that the Secretary of State had 
tried to sow seeds of further dissension amongst Indians. He was strongly opposed 
to ])la(!ating any political party to suit the political ends of Britain and nrgcil for 

an early establishment of a National Government at the O.ntro in India. Mr. 

Mahtha* also sugg(’sted a goodwill mission from Great Britain to India to settle the 
Indian question, The Council at this stage adjourned. 

Supply Dept. Reorganisation 

26th. NOVEMBER :—The Council of State today passocl Pandit Kunsrids 
resolution recommending that early steps be taken to secure that the lSupi»ly l>e])art- 
ment is so organised as to safeguard and promote Indian industry by (a) the 
employment to important posts of an adequate number of Indians drawn from the 
services and from business organisations ; (B) proper administrative control of the 
different sections of the department ; and (0) enforcifjg the policy clearly laid down 
in regard to the development of Indian industries when the Irjdian Stores Depart¬ 
ment’was constituted. Mr. H, Dou\ on behalf of the Government, agreed to the 

resolution in the above form. 

Pandit Kunzru, speaking on the resolution, said that the Department of Supply 
was of importance to the present and future development of Indian industries. He 
referred to the appointments made in the Department, since I\Iaich last to the 
superior posts, and asked why Indians had been excluded form these posts. Pan¬ 
dit Kunzru said that the Controllers of Bu])plicH at Bombay, Calcutta and Cawnporc 
were all Europeans, and inquired whether qualified Indians were not available to fill 
these posts. He wanted to know the types of cases dealt with by the Directors- 
Gencral of Supply and Munitions Production and whether there was any basis for 
the belief held in business circles that their powers were likely to be increased in 
the near future. The Pandit maintained that the Indian Stores Department was working 
efficiently and economically and comnlained that the central Departments of Govern¬ 
ment were not making full use of this Dei>artracnt in helping Indian industries. 
There was a feeling among Indian business men, he said, that in the matter of 
receiving orders from Government they were being discriminated against. In Madras, 
for instance, a large number of orders had been ))laced with European firms. 

Mr. P. N, 8apru supported the resolution. Whatever their political differences, 
he said, they must win the war, and this depended on the efficient working of the 
Supply Department. He compared the salaries drawn by officers before and after 
their appointment to the Supply Department and pleaded in all earnestness that 
they ought to make sacrifices and agree to accept lower pay. The resolution was 
not intended to be a censure on the Department but aimed at its reorganisation on 
sound lines. 

Sir Mohammed Yakub could not see his way to accept the resolution in its 
present form. He failed to understand why Pandit Kunzru was so harsh on the 
Department of Supply when Mr. Dow had already admitted the previous day that 
there were certain valid grievances against ^he Department. Turning to the question 
of appointment of Indians to superior post# in the Department, the speaker remark- 
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ed that he would welcome such a step but would like Government to ensure that 
these appointments were not the monopoly of one particular community. 

Mr. Richardson^ Bi)eaking mainly on behalf of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, declared his sympathy for the demand for Indianisation. “If responsible 
Indians of ability can be found to fill some of the positions, we are not against it, 
but it must be peoi*le of ability. It must be people who will by their work do 
nothing to impede what we consider is the primary consideration, namely, war 
effort.” Mr. Richardson went on to refer to the inquiry started by the Bengal 
Chamber regarding complaints against the Supply Department and the Indian 
Stores Denartment, and explained that it was a misunderstanding on the part of 
another Chamber to suggest that the abolition of the Indian Stores Department had 
been asked for. lie made it clear that that was certainly not the intention. As 
regards the Su])j)ly Department, Europeans and Indian business men had brought 
to the notice of Government that drastic alterations were required in order that 
India’s industrial effort might be used to the utmost. He knew of no European 
firms which tried to get orders at the expense of Indian firms. 

Mr. Dow, replying, remarked that the attention recently devoted to the Su])ply 
Dqjmrtment carried with it a complete refutation of the pretention that India was 
not interested in the war effort, tie ])ointed out that the present organisation was 
entirely different from the one with which Government started, and if the war was 
a long one, the final organisation would be something very different still. He had 
already laid stress on two points. First, the Department did get to work at once. 
In the first two months of its running, it had dealt with purchases of no less than 
Rs. 14,C)0,ti(i.(i()U compared with those of the Indian tStorcs Department and the 
Contracts J)irccloiate over the ]uec.cding seven years of Ks. 7,U0,L'0.0(X). >Secondly, 
Government could claim that changes in the organisation had been made smoothly 
without holding up essential work. They could also claim that in 
the changes made serious account had been taken of f)ublic criticisms, 
particularly on three jioinfs, mentioned by speakers, namely, Indianisation, 
juoper administrative control and encouragement of Indian industries. 
As regards Indianisation, first Mr. Dow refened to the fact that of 21 
appointments made in the Contractors Directorate since it was taken over by the 
fcupply Dei)artmcnt, 11 were Europeans and ten Indians who were commissioned 
officers in the Army. The House would agree that this was a satisfactory degree 
of Indianisation. The Commander-in-Chief. when it was put to him, readily agreed 
that this was an oi']iortunity for creating additional commissioned posts for 
Indians in the Army. The Indian Stores Department had Id European officers 
and 47 Indian officers when it was taken over; now there were 11 European 
officers and 84 Indian officers. As regards salaries, he was quite aware of the 
large body of opinion that the salaries of superior officers were generally too high; but he 
thought it unreaHonable to expect him on behalf of one Department to tackle that 
general juoposition. He was only concerned to prove that the general level of 
the salaries in the Su]>ply Dciiartinent was not higher than in other departments. 
Referring to financial coiitrul, he said a separate Finance Officer was working in 
the Directorate-Gejieral of Munitions IToduction, one in the Contracts Directorate 
and one in the Indian t^tores Dei)artraent. The degree of de-centialisation which 
bad been carried out so far, ])articularly with reference to the Directorate of 
Munitions Production, was to the good, as it enabled work to be done much more 
speedily. He also referred as instances of association of public opinion with 
administrative control to the advisory committees working with the Director- 
General of Munitions Production and the Director-General of Ir'iij^idies and to the 
Standing Committee for the fc?iipply Department which was shortly to he set up. 

Dealing with the development of industries, Mr. Dow referred to the rules by 
which first reference was given to articles ])roduccd in India. He emphasised 
that it would in these times be traitorous to the Empire for a department to be 
deliberately trying to import from abroad, and using up valuable snipping space 
for goods wliich could be produced in this country. The strictest impartiality was 
maintained and no firm was at a disadvantaue in securing orders by reason of its 
management being of any particular nationality. But he reminded the House that 
many firms were owned partly by Indians and partly by non-Indians, and in their 
case since the shares were in the market the proportion of capital owned by Indians 
and non-Indians also varied from day to day. Recently the question had been 
debated whether a certain shipping company was or was not an Indian concern. 
These, he suggested, were contentious questions which the Department could not 
set out to decide before placing its orders. The suggestion had been made during 

14 
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the debate that there was a sinister blot goinp; on to discredit the Indian Stores 
Department. “The Indian Stores Department” declared Mr. Dow, “is the sword 
arm of the Supply Department, and it would be most absurd for the Supply 
Department to try and weaken that sword arm just when it needs it most.” 

Pandit Kunzru, replying to the debate, said that his comi)laint was that 
Indians had been practically excluded from superior posts in the Supply Department. 
He pointed out that the argument that suitable Indians were not available was 
not convincing and would not satisfy them. He also invited attention to the 
grievance of the Indian business community that contracts had not been placed 
with Indian concerns in volume to which they were entitled by virtue or their 
position in the business life of the country. He accei)ted Mr. Richardson’s 
assurance that the European community was not opposed to Indianisation and 
that they had taken no step which could be interpreted as indicating a desire to 
do away with the Indian Stores Department. 

Mr. Dow maintained that the Indian Stores Department was an integral 
part of the Supjdy Department and that the pace of Indianisation in the 
Department as a whole was quite satisfactory. He pointed out that efforts had 
been made to secure the services of experienced Indian ollicers from the Commerce 
and Communications Departments hut these ofheors were not available. He said 
that the Department nad in the past profited from criticism, and it would be 
ungenerous to suggest that it would ]>ay no heed to what had been said in the 
House to-day. Mr. Dow then suggested an amendment in the original resolution 
to which Tandit Kunzru agreed and the House accepted it. 

Ekke RiFJ.ns TO IMilitary Hchools 

Mr. V. V. Kalikar moved a resolution urging that service rifles and 
ammunition be given free of cost to all military scliools in India. He asked 
Government not to oiiservc racial discrimination in this matter. He mentioned 
the Bhonsla Military School at Nasik and the Shivaji l\Iilitary School at Roona 
and said that these two institutions could he used as feeder schools for tlic Indian 
Military Academy, Dehra Dun and the Indian Territorial Force. Government, should 
encourage Indian boys to enter the army in India instead of importing Europeans 
from outside.^ir. A. DcC. Williams denied that raidul discrimination was observed 
in the matter. Government, he explained, insisted on fulfilment of certain conditions 
—for instance, etlicicnt oflicers and instructions and proximity of the school to a 
munitions depot, etc,- before granting such concessions. He made it clear that 
there was absolutely no bar to the issue of arms if any Indian school satisfied 
Government’s conditions. This statement was, of course, subject to the consideration 
of the war circumstances which affected the BU])]ily of rifles available for use in 
these schools. He added that Government would give favourable consideration 
to any applications from schools which conformed to the prescribed conditions. 

Mr. Kalikar withdrew bis resolution, d'he Council then adjourned. 

Debate on Certified Finance Bill (contd.) 

27th. NOVEMBER :—The Council of State resumed discussion on the Finance 
Bill to-day. Sir A. F. Patro claimed that India wanted self-defence to be 
placed on a permanent basis, for which jiurpose money should be earmarked 
and defence expenditure should be thrown oj»en to I'ublic scrutiny. Sir A. P. 
Patro referred to the Instrument of Instructions to the Governor-Oeneral, which 
charged the Viceroy so to develop defence policy as to make Didia an equal 
partner in the Em{)ire. It was the fact that the rej)reHcntative8 of the people 
had not been taken into confideiKie that had led the country to the present state 
of affairs. “We are prepared to make sacrifices to defeat Nazism,” declared the 
speaker, “but we must know how the money we contribute is going to he spent.” 

Mr. Hossain Imam referred to the agreement witli the British Government 
last year in regard to the distribution of defence expenditure and inquired 
what was the share that the Biitish Government had agreed to bear. Despite 
repeated requests by members no information was forth(^oming so far. 

Pandit H. N. Kunzru declared that war had clearly brought out the need 
of de-centralising the defence organisation in this country. This was what the 
smaller countries in Europe had actually done, but in India different political 
arrangements were necessary to achieve it. He said that the British Government 
should agree to appoint an Indian Defence Member and to Indianise the Army 
as expeditiously as possible in order to catch the imagination of the people of 
this country and accept the sincerity of their intentions. Buch a step on the 
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part of the British Government would convince them that Indians were trusted 
in positions of responsibility. Pandit Kiinzru’s complaint was that no serious 
effort was being made to give Indians responsible positions in the Army. Similar 
was the case with the Air Force. Referring to the argument that communal 
differences stood in the way of a solution of the constitutional problem, he said 
that the India Act of 198;") was not accepted by any organised political party in 
this country. And yet the Viceroy for three years made efforts to set it in 
operation in the ])rovinces. How could it, then, be said that communal divisions 
came in the way of transfer of political power in Indian hands ? His vote 
against the Bill would indicate his dissatisfaction at the present policy of 
Government, especially on the question of Indianisation. 

Sir Mohamvicd iTakub declared that they ought to support the Finance Bill in 
the present abnormal conditions created by the war. 

Mr. O. S. Alotilal, opposing the Bill, referred to the dictum that Indian 
defence frontiers extended far beyond her geographical frontiers, and asked. 
“Are Indian frontiers like Iridia-nibbcr to be stretched as far as you like, even 
to far off Canada, if you want ? Are similar conccyitions a])]died to other 
dominions also?” The term “defence of India” had become as much a misnomer 
as the term “Goverament of India,” he declared. Referring to recruitment of 
Indian otticers to the Indian Army, he a.sserted that even now the country had 
not been told that all the new officers to be raised would be Indians. 

28lh. NOVEMBER Mr. V. V. Kalikar reiterated the comjdaint that the 
Government had left the country unprepared to defend itself. Incidentally he 
criticised Congressmen who used the word “mercenary” in describing the young 
men who joined the army. He declareil it was a slur and an insult to apply that 
term to those who desired to give their utmost in the successful prosecution of 
the war. He went on to refer to the Viceroy’s offer of expansion of the Executive 
Council and said that the very declaration in which the offer was made was such 
as to give so much encouragement to the minorities not to take part or co-oj^erate 
in the formation of the Government at the Centre that Britain should not olame 
those who had not accepted the offer. (Jiie reason given for suspending the expan¬ 
sion proposal was the rejection of the offer by the Muslim League. The Government 
had thereby acceytted the Muslim League’s claim to be the only representative body 
of Muslims whereas there were many other representative Muslim bodies which 
were jirepared to co-oi>eratc in the expansion. ^Ir. Kalikar said that he had a 
conversation last night on the telephone with Mr. Savarkar, President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha who had authorised him to contradict the statement that Mr. Savaikar 
had declared that if Hindus had power, they would treat Muslims as Jews had 
been treated in Europe. 

Mr. A, dc C. WilUavis, Defence Co-ordination Secretary, reydying to criticisms 
of defence ymlicy rcymdiated the suggestion that most of the money was being 
syient on salaries of otlicers and yiointed out that on the co diary most of the 
money tvos lieing syicnt on equiymient, training, etc. He drew attention to the fact 
that the cayiital coat of one battleshiy) was nearly one quarter of the whole of 
India’s defence budget and emydiasiscd it was lucky therefore that India could 
deyiend for her defence on the British Navy. Referring to the Air Force, Mr. AVilliams 
said the question had been asked if it was not possible to recruit more freely to 
the Indian Air Force, why Indians were not being taken in the R. A. F. in 
England. That exy»eriment, he replied, was now being tried and it wmuld apy^ear 
from the statement made in the Commons that it had been a very great success, 
and if His Majesty’s Government asked us to do so, we should be only too willing 
to send further instalments of young Indians eonsislently with the defence require¬ 
ments of this country. He urged the House not to take this too lightly. It had 
also been asked whether Dominion troops had been ordered overseas like Indian 
troops. It was not for him to say what kind of orders i)as8ed between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Dominions on a matter such as this, but it was 
common proyierty that Dominion forces bad gone overseas and had gone far afield. 
Australian forces, for instance, were in Egypt. The n^ed for an appreciation of 
the seriousness of the present situation, said Mr. Williams, had been pressed on 
the House by a member in the weightiest and most convincing terms. Tne action 
of any member who voted against the Bill could, therefore, be compared only to 
the action of a householder whose house was on fire and who would not allow the 
fire brigade to turn on the hose but would raise a discussion of the question whether 
the fire should be extinguished by metred or unmetred water-supply. 
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Sir (?. 8. Bajpai, Leader of the House, said he would deal briefly with one 
or two political points raised during the debate. Speaking as a plain 
man of honest and honourable convictions, his main arguments would be 
directed to answering two questions, first, why wo were at war, and 
secondly, if we were rightly at war, was it the i^art of good sense or 
true patriotism to withhold support to those engaged in waging this war ? 
Three considerations, said Sir Giija Bharjkar, entered into the answer to the 
first question. We were at war because of our constitutional position. We were 
at war because Great Britain was at war. AVe were at war also because we shared 
the ideals of those Dominions who had considered it their noble part to rally 
to the forces fighting for freedom and fighting against totalitarianism. Was it 
contended, he asked, that we should refrain from war effort in order that 
totalitarianism might triumph ? We were at war for reasons also of self-interest, 
he declared. It had been said that if India were free she would have remained 
neutral. China, he said, had been in pursuit of peaceful construction at home. 
What had it availed her against the aggressor? Burely Belgium, Denmark or 
the other countries did not wish to come into eonllict with Germany. All these 
independent countries, although seeking to preserve their independence, were not 
permitted to do so. How then could we assume that if we had remaijied neutral 
and not helped Great Britain we should be allowed to ascend leisurely the steps 
leading to the temple of freedom ? Bclf-intercst also, therefore, demanded that 
we should help in the war efiort. Coming to the second question, Bir Cr, 8. Bajpai 
said it had been urged that India should withliold assistance because of the 
conslitutional and political issue, because India had not been properly prepared 
for her defence or for helping others and bocause also Great Britain did not 
trust us. The political issue had been discussed both by the Viceroy and the 
Becretary of Btate recently but he would like to make one or two ])ointB. There 
was a tradition of tolerance inherited by Hindus, it had been said. It would not 
be disputed that chivalry was also an attribute of Hindu civilisation. AVas it 
any part of chivalry to start bargaining with one with whom we had been in 
association for long and who was in peril ? Further, according to an Op}> 08 ition 
speaker in the House, the demand was for an absolute majority in the Central 
Executive Council for i)olitical-minded Indians. Was it the contention that if 
the Viceroy’s offer had been accepted, there would not have been that majority 
including in it the two existing Indian members, the I,iaw Member and the 
Commerce Member ? The Congress had been criticised for withdrawing at a 
critical juncture from the Ministries because it had meant withdrawal of the 
pressure which, as representatives of the people, tliey would have brought to bear 
on the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government. If we had an 
Executive Council at the Centre with a majority of ]Hditically-minded Indians 
would they not have exerted that political pressure on His Majesty’s Government 
which members opi)Osite desired ? It had been said that the distinction which 
had been drawn between status and functions in relation to Dominion Btatus 
really derogated from the offer of Dominion Btatus to India. Historically speaking, 
said Sir Girjasankar, the rcj)ort of the Impeiial Conforen^'e of 19J6 formed the 
base and foundation of the Statute of WesimiuHler and that report definitely 
recognised that distinction. The report stated that distinction was inherent 
ill the very inequality of power and resources found in the Empire. 
Concluding, Sir Girja Shankar referred to the complaint that Britain did 
not trust us. When the enemy was knocking at our doors, let us not dispute 
about trust and distrust, he urged. He ajqiealed to the members to 
preserve their sense of historical and political perspective and to be true to 
India and to the heritage of ideals which had come down to them. The 
issue to-da3[ was not as between what had been called the. Victorian imperialism of 
Great Britain and the imperialism of Hitler and Mussolini. The issue was, in the 
words of an English writer, between despair and hope. 

Mr. Mohammed Hussain felt sure that so far as the Finance Bill was concerned 
no party would dispute its necessity. Adverting to the defence expenditure, he said, that 
the position as it was to-day fell far short of the results (luiy ex]iected. He passed 
on to refer to the communal problem and observed tliat a settlement would have to 
be arrived at here in India between the two communities, and it was no use making 
an approach to the British Government to solve it. He pleaded for a conciliatory 
attitude on the part of the majority community and {ointed out that Muslims would 
never accept a form of Government under wliich the majority community would 
be in a position to dominate over minorities and Muslims. He refuted the charge 
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that MuBlims were obstructing; the path of Indian freedom. A solution of the 
communal differences would not be difficult if the majority community resolved to be 
really generous towards the minorities. While they were as eager for freedom as the 
Hindus, declared Mr. ilussain, they the Muslims were at the same time determined 
to see that the Hindu Babha ideal of a “Hindu Knj” was not realised in this country. 

Mr. Padshah said that he was not satisfied with the reply of Mr. A. De C 
Williams on the question of salaries of officers in the Defence 1 )e]>artment. He 
recognised that they should not effect economy at the expense of safety but thought 
that there was scope for reduction. He felt despondent when he found that little 
progress had been made in regard to admission of Indian youths to the Air Force. 
Mr. Padshah also criticised the Government for what he called unprepared ness of 
the Indian people to defend their country. Finally, he referred to the imperative 
necessity of a communal settlement and appealed to the majority community to oe tole¬ 
rant ana generous towards minorities, for only then could their differences he resolved. 

Mr. C. E. Jones. Finance Becretary, winding up the ihree-day debate, answered 
various criticisms levelled against the Bill. He referred to Mr. Hossaiii Imam’s 
criticisms against the Hail way Budget and said that the error of twenty-two lakhs 
pointed out was detected soon after the Kail way Budget had been passed and had 
Bubsequently been corrected. As for the demand why detailed estimates had not been 
presented to the Council. Mr. Jones said that it would be too early to frame revised 
estimates. ^J'hcn again, the Government did not know what would be the yield from 
the Excess Profits 'J'ax. Crovernmenf, however, were certain of a deficit of Ks. l.I 
crores and at a time when the expenditure was mounting u]) and the existing 
sources of revenue were not likely to give an improved yield, it was best to resort 
to fresh sources of revenue. 

There had been criticisms, Mr. Jones went on, that additional income-tax was 
likely to drive industry from British India to Indian Btates. He reminded the 
Council that the British Indian law had a ]>roviHion under which income from 
Indian States was taxable In British India, and there was no great danger of Indian 
industries being driven out to Indian Btates. The other criticism was in regard to 
the effect of additional taxation on trade and industry and on the general 
tax-payer. Mr. Jones referred in this connection to the speech of Mr. l)ovv, who had 
told the Council that the Bu])ply Department had been able to purchase goods 
worth fifty-six and a half crores during the last thirteen months. Mr. Jones said 
that both the industries of the country and industrial workers had greatly benefited 
by the trade expansion. As for the agricultural worker with the cxcci)tion of 
groundnuts, hides and skins and jute prices had considerably gone up above ]>re-war 
level. The Government were satisfied that the burden of taxation in this country was not 
excessive, lieferring to the demand for supervision and control of expenditure, Mr. 
Jones said that he was one with the sentiments expressed in tlie Council. He agreed 
that there should be no extravagance in expenditure either on defence or civil 
side. But he wanted the Council to remember that there was still the Finance 
Department w’ith its effective control. Mr. Jones then explained at length how 
ana where the Finance Department had lightened its supervision and control. 
He referred to the Finance IVIember’s two annonneements in the Central Assembly 
that he would pla<'e all the salaries of the Bii])ply Department before the Standing 
Finance Committee and the Government would set up a Standing Advisory 
Committee for the Supply Department. Against the background of the strict 
control by the Finance Dcjiartracnt and the new proposals announced by the 
Finance Member, the Council should be satisfied that utmost vigilance was 

being exercised over all expenditure. Mr. Jones said that it was impracticable 

to have a special committee to examine the day to day working of the Government, 
As to the financial arrangement with Uis Majesty’s Government, Mr. Jones 
referred to the budget speech of the Finance Member last February and said 
that arranpement was still in operation. He felt that it was not graceful to ask 
whether British India should alone bear the defence burden, when in fact the 
States had spontaneously and voluntarily come forw'ard and had generously 
contributed for the defence of India and the Empire. There was, however, the 
legal and constitutional aspect of the question. The position was that, although 
there were two Indias geograi>hically, British India and Indian India were 
one for the purpose of the defence of India and against external aggression. 

Indian States liad no relations with any foreign power and the 

change of name to the Crown Representative had not changed the 
Crown’s obligations towards the States. It was incorrect to suggest that the 
Indian States did not make any contribution towards India’s defence. The 
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States lifld made direct and indirect contributionB, such as annual contributions, 
excise, salt tax and i)OBtal charges and other levies. Then again, there were 
Indian Slates Forces which were idaced at the disposal of the Crown whenever 
they were required. The dilhculty was how to equalise the burden both between 
British India and the Indian States and between States and States. Concluding, 
Mr. Jones acknowledged that the criticisms of the Bill on financial grounds had 
been extremely moderate; in fact, the financial provisions had obtained more 
support than criticism. Coming to the crucial question of voting, he said, some 
members liad claimed that a vote against the Bill did not mean a vote in favour 
of Hitlerism. But. lie asked, could they vote with an explanatory condition 
attached to the vote? In fact, tlie member who voted against this Bill was voting 
against the Government’s war eftbrts and therefore necessarily was doing all 
that lay in his power as a Member of the House and in the House in support of 
Hitlerism. Actions s])Oke louder than words and they travelled farther. (Applause) 

The House passed the motion for consitleralion and adopted the clauses, but, 
on the third reading, a division was called and the Bill was ]>asscd by 27 votes 
to 11. The Council then adjourned. 

Stimulating War effort 

29th. NOVEMBER The Council of State to-day disjiosed of two non-official 
resolutions and agreed to the circulation of one non-otficial Bill. 

Mr. Hussain Imam, by his resolution, suggested five methods for stimulating 
the w’ar effort and getting the maximum results from the slender resourecs of India. 
These methods were nationalization of all the essential and key indusiries, at least 
dining tlie war ; imposition of a cent per cent excess }>iofit8 tax ; suspension 
for the duration of llic war of consolidated payment to the provinces on account 
of railway receipts and income-tax ; revaluation of gold in the Keserve Bank of 
India at 140 sliillings per ounce and making eligible Indian sterling loans for the 
Issue Dejiartnient of the Ih'scrve Bank, and increasing the proportion of Government 
Taper from 25 per cent to per cent. Bai Baliadur Lata Rumsartnn Las, on 
behalf of his party, announced that they were opposed to the resolution. The 
Finance Secretary, Mr. C. E. J(mes, weh'omed the iaea undeiljing tlie resolution, 
namely, increased assistance to the war etrort. Analysing the resolution, he said that it 
would be very unwise to cliangc the ]»erccntagc of Kxcess Trotits "iax when even 
assessments under the Kxcess Trofits ’lax Act had not been made. Furthermore, 
under the Act, llie Central Legislature had been given the right to scrutinize and 
fix the ])ercentagc8. 'Hie resolution sought to take away tliat right from the 
Legislatiirc. Iho i>roposals for enhaiiciug the value of gold and for increasing the 
proportion of Government ])apcr would lead to intlation, which the Government 
did not favour at all. Circumstances might, however, comi>el the Government to 
alter the proportion, but for the present there was no nccesBity to do so. The 
resolution was withdrawn. 

Trade Missions 

'rhe Council accepted Mr. P. N. Sapru's resolution in an amended form 
recommending that in future, as far as practicable, reiirescntatives or delegates sent 
on trade missions to foreign countries for negotiating trade pacts or improving 
India’s trade relations, w'cre as far as posible Indians. The Council then adjourned till 
Monday the 2nd. December. 

Official Bills Passed 

2nd. DECEMBER The Council of Btate passed to-day without amendment 
three otficial Bills. The Bills were the Income-Tax Amendment Bill, the Excess 
Profits Tax Act Amendment Bill and the Indian Bale of Goods Act Amendment 
Bill, all passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. J. F. Sheehy, Member of the Central Board of Revenue, explained the 
main provisions of the first two Bills and said that there were no traps for the 
tax-payers in any of their provisions, C>n the other hand, they were intended to 
give further concessions and relief to the tax-payers. 

Speaking on the Income-Tax Amendment Bill, Mr, Richardson welcomed the 
relief that the Government had given to tax-payers and hoped further concessions 
would be forthcoming in the near future. Mr. Hossain Imam made a reference to 
Bihar from where, he had said in his budget speech, the largest number of income- 
tax appeals came. He urged that Biliari tax-payers should not for this reason be 
unduly penalised. Mr. Sheehy, replying, explained that the Government were 
keeping a close watch on appeals generally. The Council then adjourned sine die. 
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Autumn Session—New Delhi—5th. to 27th. November 1940 

Motor Spirits Act Amend. Bill 

The autumn session of the Central I^c{: 5 i 8 lative Assembly commenced at New 
Pelhi on the 5th. November 1940. Sit' Abdur Rahim, PrcBident, was in the chair. 
Congress members were absent, while Muslim League members numbered about a 
dozen. Other sections of the House were fully occupied. Fourteen ollicial Bills 
were introduced. 

The Finance Member's Bill further to amend the Motor Spirit (Duties) Act 
sought to bring ])Ower alcohol within the definition of motor B]>irit. It was explained 
that the production in British India of j'ower alcohol was being developed for the 
purpose of mixing with petrol to provide motor spirit ; and by provincial legislation 
such admixture could be made compulsory. Power alcolnol in its unmixed form, not 
being a hydro-carbon, does not fall within the definition of motor sjiirit contained 
in the original Act but when mixed with ])etrol the mixture falls within that 
definition and the whole then becomes dutiable as a motor spirit. By the Motor 
Bpirit (Power Alcohol Mixture) tDutics) Order, 1940, the excise duty on the power 
alcohol content of such mixtures is accordingly leviable only at the mixing i)lant. 
It is considered that the levy of excise duty on power alcohol could rnore^ conveni¬ 
ently take ])lacc at tlic source of iJiotluclion, that is. at the distillery, d'o enable 
this to be done the Bill proposes to make p'ower alcohol dutiable independently of 
petrol by bringing it in its unmixed form within the definitioii of “motor spirit.” 

Ke^skuve Bank Act. Amend, Bill 

The Bill further to amend the Keserve Bank of India Act is explained as 
follows : Under Section 4’J of the Ueserve Bank of India Act, a scheduled bank is 
required to maintain daily with the Reserve Bank a minimum balance equal to o 
per cent of its demand liabilities and 2 per cent of its time liabilities, and in case 
of default, the Reserve Bank is entitled to charge interest at penal rates on the 
amount of default. There is no provision, however, in the Act to prevent the 
bank from withdrawing its deposit, even upto the full amount, provided it is 
prepared to accept the liability to pay this penal interest on the resulting deficiency. 
Cases of such withdrawal have been brought to notice by the Central Board of the 
Reserve Bunk, who have recommended, in the interest of depositors and of sound 
banking in general legislation to penalise directors and other odicers of such banks 
who are knowingly and wilfully parties to such default. Tlic Bill prescribes 
penalties and gives powers to the Keserve Bank to prohibit defaulting banks from 
accepting fresh deposits during the continuation of the default. Every director and 
any managing agent, manager or secretary of the scheduled bank who is knowingly 
and wilfully a party to the default, shall be i)uniBhable with fine which may extend 
to Rs. 500 and with a further fine which may extend to Rs. 500 for each subsequent 
day on which the default continues. 

Companies Act Amend. Bill 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar's Bill is to enable companies in British India to 
make donations to public funds formed, and to make investments in Government 
loans floated, for the i)urp08e of assisting the prosecution of the present war. Cases 
have come to light, it is exf)lained, in which certain clubs registered under the 
Indian Companies Act have felt themselves legally debarred from making donations 
to war funds because their memoranda of association do not authorise such donations 
and those memoranda cannot be altered under the existing provisions of the Act 
80 as to make such contributions })ermi66ible. It is therefore proposed to enact 
legislation enabling a company registered under the Act, whether a club or not, to 
make any contributions it wishes to war funds notwithstanding any legal impedi¬ 
ments of the character mentioned above. The Bill is designed to achieve this object 
and to give retrospective validation to any action of this kind already takon by a 
company since the outbreak of war. 

Income-tax Amend. Bill 

Sir Jeremy Raisman's Bill to amend the Income-tax Act is intended to 
remedy certain hardships caused by existing provisions and cure certain defects in 
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them. A number of clauses of the Bill relate to machinery provisions while others 
are mainly (lesij>:iied to give relief to the tax-payer. Of the latter one provides for 
relief in the case of non-residents with small incomes to whom hardship is caused 
by deduction of tax at the maximum rate. The amendment also provides that 
deduction of tax at the source shall not apply to transactions such as hedges and 
straddles carried on between a resident-broker and a non-resident broker. Another 
amendment remedies a defect in the schedule which lays down the rules for the 
computation of the profits of insurance buBiness. Rule 9 as it stands applies the 
schedule to the assessment of profits of an insurance business carried on by a 
mutual insurance comimny. As mutual insurance business is carried on by persons 
other than companies, ibis change is stated to be necessary. Without this change, 
the mutual insurance business of persons other than companies would have to be 
assessed on their investment income without any allowance for expenditure on 
management. 

Dacca Mail Dibaster—Adj. Motion 

The Assembly next rejected by 43 to 20 votes Dr. P. N, Barterjee^s adjournment 
motion relating to the Dacca Mail disaster on August 5. Dr. lianerjee urged the 
holding of an indcfiendent judicial inquiry into the causes of tlie accident. He 
was supported by Dr. Sir Zia-ud-Dirt Ahmed, MauUma Zafnr Alt. Mr. Af. S. 
Anept Pandit L.' K. Maitra and Mr. Lalchatid Navalrai, while Sir Ahdul Halim 
Ghuznavi opposed the motion, Sir Andrew Clow, Communications Member, said 
that the debate on the adjournment motion had pro(‘eeded almost entirely on the 
basis of B])eculation and not on facts. From the previous station to the scene of 
the accident, a distance of four and a quarter miles, the train had taken eight 
minutes, and the tSenior Government Inspector whose report on the accident had 
just been received by him, found that the speed couhl not have been more than 
in the neighbourliood of from 40 to 42 miles against the permissible maximum 
of 60 miles. Referring to the comments made on the suggestion of sabotage, Bir 
Andrew Clow stated that railways were not accustomed to make the suggestion 
where it did not exist. In the Bihta case, the suggestion was made but after 
further experiments it was withdrawn before the case went to the judicial inquiry 
committee. He knew no other case in which the Buggestioii had been made by 
the administration, 

Tiik Supplementary Finance Bill 

Sir Jeremy Batsman, Finance Member, thereafter introduced a supplementary 
Finance Bill imposing a twenty-five per cent surcharge for central purposes on 
all taxes on income, including Supertax and Corporation tax. 

The twenty-five t)er cent surcharge is estimated to yield Rs. 5 crores in a 
full year and will work out as an increase of 8i per cent for this year as it 
will be collected only during the last four months of the year. 

The assessments already made for 1940-41 will be increased by one-twelfth, 
while deductions at the source from salaries and dividends will be increased by 
twenty-five per cent. 

The initial rate for inland letters is to be raised to one anna three pies, 
for letters to Burma to two annas and those to Empire countries to three annas 

six pics, while that for book packets is to be raised to nine pies for the first 

five tolas. All other postal rates remain unchanged. 

The remaining items are : A surcharge of one anna on each ordinary and 

two annas on each express inland telegram and a ten per cent surcharge on trunk 

telephone hills, to yield altogether rupees one crorc. 

Sir Jeremy Batsman said that the total initial outlay on defence expenditure 
was estimated at Rs, 33 crores and the extra recurring expenditure at Rs. 16 
crores annually. Of this, it is expected that Rs, 14* crores will fall in the 
current year. Revenue was down by three crores and civil expenditure had 
increased by two and a half crores. Against this increase of Rs. 17 crores in 
expenditure and the drop of Rs. 3 crores in revenue was set off last year’s 
surplus of seven crores carried forward in the Revenue Reserve Fund, thus 
leaving a prospective deficit of Rs. 13 crores. The fresh taxation would bring 
in Rs. 6 crores in a full year, leaving comprehensive measures to be worked 
out at the time of the next budget. 

Giving an account of the expansion, present and prospective, of India’s 
defence forces, and the cost of such expansion, Bir Jeremy Raisman said : 

“It is in the field of defence expenditure that our budget has been most 
seriously disturbed. The increase in such expenditure over the pre-war level was 
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estimated at Rs. 834 lakhs. The opinion has. I know, been held in many quarters 
that this represejitcd a remarkably modest addition to India’s defence expenditure ; 
and if it had been intended as the measure of India’s war effort for the current 
year, it would clearly have been grossly inadequate. But, as I explained at the 
time, it represented only so much of the cost of the commitments already 
undertaken as were chargeable to Indian revenues under the financial settlement 
with His Majesty’s Government. Moreover, India’s war effort was at the time 
very severely restricted by supply difliculties. The position in this respect has 
since improved enormously and it will perhaps not be out of place here to give 
the House a couspectus of the present situation and some indication of our 
future ])lans. 

“Owing to a variety of factors, into which I need not enter, the provision 
of certain forms of equii)ment for which India is dependent upon overseas sources 
has been unavoidably dehiyed. The position is, however, now steadily improving 
and regular consignments of some of these supplies are now beginning to reach 
India. 'I'licre are still dilliculLieH in the way of India procuring certain types 
of machinery, air<;raft, and some of the more specialised forms of equipment. 
Every ]) 08 Bibiliiy has been explored in our efforts to make good these deticiencies 
and there is no doubt that, as soon as the ovorriditjg requirements of the U. K. 
and other active war fronts have been met, our wants can aiid will be supplied. 
As soon as tliis liaj'pens, and 1 do not think tliat we shall have to wait long 
much heavier charges than hitlierto will have to be undertaken. 

“Meanwhile tlie financial settlement with His Majesty’s Government has 
enabled the mobilisation and development of India’s resources for war to be 
expanded with the utmost rapidity at a cost to the Indian tax-payer which 
represents no more than a fair ciiarge to India for her own lequiiemcnts. Indeed, 
it is not loo much to say that, apart from having made invaluable coutributiouB 
to the conduct of the war on many fronts, India has reached the stage when 
virtual sell-suilicicncy in matters pertaining to her local defence is no longer a 
distant dream. \\ h<Mi the Mar began, India’s main assets were an enormoiis 
BU])ply of manpower and an abundance of raw' materials. 8be has now beeomt, 
in aililition, a proiluccr of a gicut range of manutactureil stoics. Starting as she 
did wiili small, though highly organised, ordnance factories, she has been enabled, 
owing to careful prc-M’ar plaiiuiug, not only vastly to increase the output of those 
articles whicli she was already producing, but to develop ne\v lines with success 
and rapidity. 4'his progress cojild not possibly have been achieved had it not 
been for the comideicncss of this pre-war planning.” 

Describing India’s war effort to date, the Finpee Member said: ‘We 
are now engaged in providing, as a first step and in a conqiaratively short 
time, an Army which will amount in all to close upon half a million 
men of all arms, trained, c(iiji}»ped and mechanised according to modern 
weapons. Mechanical transport has been vastly increased, recruitment for 
all arms has gone on at a rapidly increasing rate as the facilities for 
training and equipj)iiig the men have multiplied. Up to date over 6U,00() troops 
have gone overseas to assist in de ending Imlia’s outer bastions and over a hundred 
thonsainl men of all arms, a large proportion of whom are already fully trained, 
have joined the cohuirs. Mechanical transport has increased enormously and 85 new 
M. T. sections arc lieiiig formed. Motor vehicles—those basically iniporiant items in a 
modern army—have been increased from lo 3U,(X!0 and by next year will have 

been doubled. The initial ditiiculiies of producing armoured vehicle in India have 
been successfully surmounted and now that hundreds of tons of armour plate will 
shortly bo maiiiifactnred monthly, 3,U00 armoured vehicles are expected to be 
produced next year. i. • c 

“India is now able to produce far more than she at present requires or many 
classes of munition and w'ar materials, thanks in part lo the orders of His Majesty’s 
Government, which have not only enabled Indian oidnance factories to be maintained 
at full blast blit also to be expanded. Over laVXJO.UOO rounds of small arms 
ammunition, 400,(XX) rounds of gun amnmnitiou, large quantities of explosive, 
including hundred tons of cordite and ‘250,000 detonators, and millions of items of 
military clothing have been sent overseas. , xt i 

“The Royal Indian Navy has developed even more strikingly. Not only are 
sloops of the Royal Indian Navy assisting the Royal Navy in Indian waters, but 
Indian ports and harbours are watched over by a large and growing fleet of mine¬ 
sweepers and anti-8ub*marine patrol boats, ^ while more new sloops of the latest 
pattern, being completed in the United Kingdom, will be ready for delivery in a 

15 
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few months. Powerful and well-armed mine-aweepinp; craft and patrol boats are 
being constructed in Indian yards. Every ship in India capable of accommodating 
the hulls of these crafts, some of which are of considerable size, is occupied. At 
the same time there has been a notable increase in the number of ratings of all 
classes, officers and warraiit officers. 

“The expansion of the Indian Air Force is well under way. Coast defence 
fights of the 1. A. F. Volunteer Reserve are now actually operating. The 
scheme for the training of three hundred ]»ilots and two thousand mechanics a year 
for the Air I'orce Reserve is being actively carried out and the school for officers 
recently 0 ])encd will provide initial Hying and groninl training for fifty officers at a 
time. One of the Air Force technical training schools has been expanded to train 
350 Indian airmen at a time. 'J'he enlargement of aerodromes for the most modern 
types of aiiv raft is proceeding rapidly and hnildings to accommodate squadrons 
equip])ed witli such aeroplanes liave been constructed. A large number of service 
aircraft for training luirposes are being supplied by the Pnited Kingdom, and it is 
intended to i)roeecd witli the scheme for estahlisliing aeroplane factories in India as 
soon as the necessary jdant and material become available. iSt,ei)H to increase the 
aviation spirit reserve and to manufacture aircraft liibriciiting oil have also 
been taken. 

“Last year’s financial settlement with His Majesty’s fiovernment has enabled 
the mobilisation of Iinlia’s resources to be expanded nith the utmost rapidity at 
a cost to the Indian taxpayer which represents no more than a fair charge to India 
for her own req urements. The general expansion of the Army, Air Force and 
Navy to meet the increased threats which ch;ing<‘(l circumsfanceH have brought to 
her frontiers has involved very coitsiilerahle expenditure, the cost of which under 
the settlement with Ids Majesty’s (Jovernmenl is ehargeahlo to Indian revenues. The 
total initial outlay is esiimaled at Rs. .33 erores and the extra recurring expenditure 
at lls. 16 erores annually. Uf this, it is expected that Rs. 1-lJ erores w'ill fall in 
the current year. 

“(jwing to the decline in the receipts from customs, excise and salt and the 
increased amount of income-tax to he paid as their share to the iirovinces. revenue 
is down by tbiee erores. .\t the same time, civil expenditure has imneased by Ks. 
2^ erores mainly on account of war s-hemes ; thus, l{s. 3') lakhs are being spent on 
Air Force Reserve training and Us. 10 lakhs on the training of technicians for 
munitions factories. The whole expenditure on air raid precautions, the amount of 
Rs. 2.5 lakhs this year, is being met by the Centre through grants to the 
provinces. 

“Against this increase of seventoen erores in ex])enditure and the drop of Rs. 3 
erores in revenue is to he set oil* last year’s surplus of seven erores, carried forw^ard 
in the Revenue Reserve Fund, thus leaving a juospective deficit of Rs. 13 erores. 
While this is not to be met entirely from taxation, as defence expenditure is now 
running at the rate of over Rs. 20 laklis a day, it is esscmtial to begin at once to 
raise extra revenue to cover at least a iiorthm of the additional expenditure, the 
remainder being met from the \)roceeds of the defeinte loans. Fresh taxation to 
bring in six erores in a full year is, therefore, to be levied now, leaving comprehen¬ 
sive measures to be worked out at the time of the next budget. The 25 ]>er cent 
surcharge on all taxes on income, including t^iij'er-'Iax and CorjKn’alion Tax, which 
is estimated to yield Rs. 5 erores in a full year, will work out as an increase of 
per cent on account of the last four months of the current year. The assessments 
already ina<le for will be increased by 1/12, while tleductions at source from 

salaries and dividends will be increased by 25 per cent. The initial rate for inland 
letter is to be raised to one anna three pics, for letters to Rurma to two annas and 
to Empire countries to three annas six pics, wliile tliat for book packets is to be 
raised to nine pies for the first five tolas. All other postal rates remain unchanged. 
The remaining items are a surcharge of one anna on eacdi ordinary and two annas 
on each express inland telegram and a ten percetit surcharge on trunk telephone 
bills, to yield altogether Rs. 1 crore.” 

Following the statement the Finance Member introduced the Finance Bill 
embodying the new taxation proposals. 

Modifications of Fiscal Policy 

6th. FEBRUARY The As.sembly discussing non-official resolutions to-day, 
rejected without a division the one mo\ed last session by Sir Baza AH recom¬ 
mending the appointment of a committee of officials and non-officials to examine the 
Government of India’s present fiscal policy and recommend suitable modifications* 
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Moslem Pilgrim Officer 
The House next took up Mr. H. M. Ahdullah^s resolution recom- 
mendinj? the appointment of a Huitable Moslem as permanent Pil'^iim Officer in the 
Secretariat of the Government of India to be inchar{.:,e of the work connected with 
pilj^rimmaf^e to the holy i)Iacefl in the Hedjaz, Iraq, and Iran and all matters 
connected with })ikriniB. I'iscufision on the resolution had not concluded when the 
Assembly adjourned. 

Indian Merchant Shiitino Amend. Pull 
7th. NOVEMBER :—The Assembly referred to a select committee to-day Khan 
Bahadur Fazlifmq Hracha's Hiil to amend tiu* Indian JMerehant Hlupiunp; Act. The 
Khan Bahadur in askin{^ the House to refer his Bill to a select committee ex])lained 
that his Bill sought to increase tlm deck space allotted to each Ilaj pilgrim from IG 
to 18 square feet aiul also sought to juovide for the space for each individual to be 
clearly marked. The Bill had been circulated to elicit opinion, UU j)er cent of 
which w'as in its favour. The rcmaiuiiifj: opinions were from “vested interests.’' 
Five of the provinchil Govcinmcnls liad lent their sui>port to the Education 
Secretary, Mr. J. I). Tysoyi who announced tliat the Government would remain neutral 
on the select committee motion. Explaininj^ the (Jovernmejit’s attitude, Mr. I'yson 
said that although five provim ial (Jovernments liad backed the prineijdes of the 
Bill, the House must remember tiiat the two proposals underlying the Bill 
had the risk of inerensin^ fares and thereby bitting: the poorer classes of i)il‘'Tim8. 
He said that the proposal to iiKueasc the ifnlividiial allotment of space would lead 
to a IP‘2 ])er (‘cnt reduetif)n in the earr}inR- capacity of a shi)) ; while the second 
TU'oposal relating to the marking of space would furllier reduce the carrying capacity 
by PPG ])(‘r c(‘nt. The increase of allotted space alone was likely to result in a 
loss of Ks. to a sliijjpinji; company. The CJovernment were not convinced 

that the imiu'ovements souiilit mi^ht not conn ter balance the disadvantages to the 
pilgrims. Hence they would not support the Bill. If meml>ciB. how'ever, were 
prepared to have the improvements in si-ile of the cost that might be involved, 
they could do so. 'I he (lOvernment, he announecd, would move an amendment 
ill the select committee to I'ostpone the oj'eration of the Bill till after the war. 

Defence De.pautmknt Bills 

8th. NOVEMBER b'ive official Bills were passed after a brief debate this 
morning, Four of the Bills related to tlic Defence De}>artment and were amend¬ 
ments to the Indian AVorks of Defence Act, tlic Indian Nary Discipline Act (two 
amendments) and the Indian (^intonmcnt A«-l. Uhe litth, moved by Sir Zafrulla 
Khan, w'as to repeal entuin enactments, and ameml cerlain enactments. In moving 
consideration of the Bill, ^ir Zatrulla informed the House that the Bill was 
designed to ‘Sveed out tlead matter from the ^^(atute Book.” Hir YartAn Khan 
wanted to know wliy so many Acts (Ho in number) were being repealed and why 
the repeal was not done eailier. Hhc House inissed the Bill. 

A Bill making more stringent provisions than at present to deal with ticketless 
travellings was introduced lo-duy by Sir Andrew Clow, Communications Member. 

The mosque near the ('ouncil House to which Muslim emidoyees of the 
Government of India Secretariat rej air every Friday for midilay iirayers will 
benefit by a Bill introduced by Air. J. LK Tyi<on. Education Secretary. 

Sh' Jeremy Raisiuan, moving consideration of the Bill to amend the Reserve 
Bank Act, explained tliat it was being ]>romoted in pursuance of the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Central Board of the Reserve Bank which had come to the conclusion 
that in the inlerest of sound banking immediate slops should be taken to tighten 
up the effectiveness of Section 12 of the Act requiring sebeduled banks to maintain 
a certain daily balance with the Reserve Bank. Wilful default was being made 
punishable by a maximum fine of Bs. otX) with a further line of the same amount 
for each subsequent day of default. This penalty provision which was taken from 
the Indian Companies Act, had all along been applicable to non-scheduled banks. 
The Bill also gave ]) 0 wer to the Reserve Bank to prohibit a defaulting scheduled 
bank from receiving further deposits. "I’liese provisions were admittedly severe, 
said Bir Jeremy, but in the Government’s opinion if a scheduled bank was unable 
to maintain the balance required, that bank was already in such a serious condition 
that to allow it to continue to receive further deposits would be dangerous. It 
would be far better to force it to come into the open instead of hiding its affairs 
and thereby constituting a danger to depositors. The House agreed to the motion 
and passed the Bill. 
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Companies & War Fund Donations Bill 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, moving consideration of the Bill regarding 
donations and investments for war luirposes, said that it arose out of a definite 
request from certain companies which were handicapped by their memoranda 
of association in making such donations or investments as the vast majority of 
share-holders would like to do. 'J'his Bill laid down that such donations or 
investments could only be made by a special resolution of the share-holders 
authorising them. Sir Cowa-yi Jehangir agreed with the principle of the Bill 
but asked firstly whether the Bill would override articles in memoranda which 
already allowed the Board of Directors to give such donations or subscribe to 
such loans. Secondly, when companies gave such powers to donate or subscribe 
it was generally given to the Board of Directors. Otherwise, every time a donation 
had to be made, the approval of share-holders would have to be obtained, q'he 
cost of calling a share-holders' meeting might in the case of big companies be 
easily more than the amount of the donation or tlie investment. Sir liujudswnmi 
Mudaliar, replying, said that according to legal advice, the Bill would not 
militate against the i^osition of a com})any whose articles of association authorised 
the directors to make such donations for investments. As regards the second 
point, it was a matter of ])olicy which ought to be left to the share-holderB to 
authorise Itirectors to give donations and make investments of this character. 
It would not be fair to share-holders that donation which they might not like 
should be made by Directors themselves. The Bill was passed. 

Debate on the Finance Bill 

lllh. NOVEMBER :—The Congress came back to the Assembly to-day and the 
old atmosy>here of yue-war sessions was quickly restored, 'i'he galloiics were y)acked. 
Mr. Bhulahhai Desai took his usual i)lace as leader of the Congress l‘arty and Mr. 
Jinnah also ayq)eared for the debate on the Finance Bill. 

Sir Jcrcviy Raianian, moving that the linaiiee Bill l)c taken into consideration, 
made a brief Sj)eech in which he said that the )>roi>osed increase in yH)Slal and 
teiegray»h charges was in eftcct a yu-oyiosal to use that dcjairtmcnt as a vehicle for 
an indirect tax. Action of that kind was defensible in certain circumstances. The 
present emergency justified the levy of an indirect tax of this character. Referring 
to the yu’oposcd increase in income-tax, Sir .lereiiiy coireetcd a staU'ment made 
in ins By)eech on the oy)cning day of the session in wlii(di he said, “In the ease of 
incomes other than salaries there will be a suy)y>lementary assessment increasing the 
tax already assessed for lt)l()-41 by one-twelfth and in the ease ot incomes from 
which tax is deducted at source, that is, salaries, interest on securities and dividends, 
the y)reviou8 deductions will be treated as short by one-twellfh. 'J'liat was not 
strictly correct. It was only in the case of salaries tliat tlie y>revions detlnetions 
would be treated as short by oue-twelfth so that for the remaining four months of 
the year, deduction would be increased by ‘J.5 ])er cent.” 

Mr. Siityamurti oyiened the debate on behalf of the Opy)osition. He dwelt 
uyion the reasons why the Congress Party could not and the others should not 
Bupi>ort the Bill, lie wanted the House to realise that the Bill was designed to 
broadcast to the whole world, and |)artieularly to the neutral countries, that India 
was wholeheartedly Buy)y)orting Great Britain in this war. Ho said that India was 
made a y)arty to the war without her consent and he doiibte<i if even the (lovern- 
ment of India was consulted by the Viceroy on that sulqect. In this connection, 
he referred to South Africa, Ireland and Egyy)t, and said that the first was being 
kept in the fray by all the ingenuity of General Sinuls, while the other two were 
Btill neutrals. Referring to the Finance Member’s syjcech in which the community 
was asked to make sacrifices. Mr. Satyamurti enquired what sacrifices had been 
made by non-Indian members of the Government Services. ’J'hey were getting larger 
Balaries than before. It was stated that additional funds were needed for the 
defence of India. But nothing was being done for the defence of India and in the 
name of India every effort was made for the defence of Britain whoso chief spokes¬ 
man has recently declared that they were fighting for their survival. In this 
country the age-old theory of martial and non-martial classes was being kej)t up 
and the condition of the people had been reduced to a state that ]ieople were nervous 
even when the twelve o’clock gun was fired. Proceeding, Mr. Satyamurti said that 
Britain did not want India’s co-operation. If she did, she would have made India 
free. Britain only wanted India’s men and money but did nothing to make this 
country self-supporting. Referring to the Legislature, he said that when Canada 
and AuBtrulia could have elections during the war, why not India ? But the fact 
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of the matter was that the Government were afraid of electorates who they knew 
were not with tliem. Mr, Batyamurti declared that whatever nii^»ht have been the 
talk about war aims and ])eace aims they in tliis country were convinced that 
Britain did not intend to make India free after the war. IJe quoted Mr. Jinnah 
who had recently observed that the Government did not intend to ]»art with power. 
Mr. Satyamurti said that if the Confiress wanted to embarrass the (lovernraent, they 
could do a lot, but they had decided a«j;ainflt it. 'I’he Government on the other hand 
had used Mahatma Gandhi when they had some use for liiin. Now they did not 
like him. ^'he speaker said that the British Government refused to meet the 
Congress demand because they said that there were ditlcicnces amoni^st Indians. 
He,was sure that even if all the differcnceB were settled even with Biilish vested 
interests, Britain would find fresh excuses and create ditrcrcnces where none 
existed. He declared that they might be divided but not on the issue of freedom 
for the country. Continuing, Mr. Batyamurti askcil why there should he a 

supplementary Finance Bill. I'he whole thing could have con»e at the end of the 
year and he questioned the propriety of bringing in such a measure without 
resorting to FU]q)lenu:ntary demands. In conclusion, he said that England sliould 
do the right thing by” India, establish a National Government, trust the jjeople 
and otrer India the same (“itizenship which Mr. Chunhill oflcred to Frauec after 
the collapse of that country. England should not exploit the slave condition 
of India. 

Mr. L. C. Ihiss, Leader of the European Gron]>, said that with tlic exccf)tion of 
the ten ])er cent suidiarge on trunk calls, regaiding which he asked fur further 
consideration, he was prepared to accej)t on behalf of the Euro) can Group 

all the proiiosals which tlie J'^inance IMcmhcr had )»la<*ed before this House. But 
in doing so, he would be failing in his duty if he did not make one important 
stipulation. ‘It is iiihcrciit in all that I have said to-day that the expenditure 
for which wc are asked to make this special ]>rovision is in furtherance of our 
war commitments and preparations. Were we not assured of tliat. our \iew'8 

about this Finance Bill would be very different. We could not, at this crisis in 
our affairs, view with equanimity any abiiornal exjieudituie on civil services 
not connected with the furtherance of our defensive aud offensive measures. 
But 1 do not think that the Finance Member can be criticised on this score, 

since practically all the additional expenditure to which he has referred in his 
Btateinoiit is essentially connc< ted with war conditions. E\cii in Uie spliere of 

our war activities, we should not be i^repared to acquiesce in excessive ex])enditure 
which could lie avoided, and 1 refer ]>articularly to the exj'ansion of establisliments 
ami the creation of highly-]>nid ]*ost8 to which criticism lias ficqueutly bc(?n 
directed. 1 commend this to the most careful attention of the Finance Member 
in the hoi)e that, while affording every i)Ossil)lc facility to those departments 
which arc concerned with India’s prosecution of the war, he will he ruthless in 
pruning expenditure which is non-essential and can be dispensed with.” Concludiiig, 
Mr. Buss said: “Tliis war in which the British Comnionwealtli of Nations is 
engaged is our war here in India, just as much as it is the war of our brothers 
overseas in Europe and the Middle East, who are already in the fighting line ; 
let us make no mistake about that, and let us he luepared to bear our share 

manfully of the fiiiaueial burden imposed on us. in thankfulness that we have 
BO far been spared the added trial of blood and tears.” 

Mr. Sri Frakasa, in a speech lasting for an liour and a half, said that he 
would like to jnesent to the officials a ])ictuie of things very different from the 
one they were wont to see every day. lie claimed that his iiicturc represented 
the real state of affairs in the country. At the outset, he would like to send a 

message of deep synijiathy to the women and children who were victims of 

of aggression. Keferring to India, lie strongly criticised “the indiscriminate manner 
in which respected people are arreslod and sent to jail for indefinite periods 
under the Jlefence of India Act.” In this connection he mentioned the recent 
convictions of Bandit. Nehru, Bandit Baliwal and Brofessor Banga and said that 
these convictions were interpreted as sacrifices in the cause of India’s freedom. 
It was said that the war was being fought for liberty, but to liim liberty meant 
that no foreigner should rule over others. It was, therefore, futile to ask for 
support for the Finance Bill unless they were told what steps were being proposed 
to make India free. Maulana Zafar AH asked how the country was to know 
that the money was being spent really for the defence of India. Indians were 
not trusted and it was against human nature to pay for something in which one 
was not interested. He asserted that there was a golden opportunity for Great 
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Britain to oomo to a settlement with India. That was when the Conpess Working 
Committee passed its Delhi resolution. “If,” he asked, “Pandit Nehru could be 
arrested, why not General llertzog and Mr. De Valera? When Ireland and 
South Africa are allowed freedom to adopt what attitude they liked to the war, 
why deny that freedom to India ? I am liot sure that after the war freedom 
will fall like a ripe ai)ple iti India’s lap. But if after the war the liberal and 
profuse promises which are being made to India in the name of the British 
Government now are in fact not fultilied, then the first to raise the standard of 
revolt will be myself.” (Cheers). 

Mr. Abdul Quayurn said that none in India wanted substitution of British 
rule by any other rule. They did not want a mere change of masters. They, 
however, wanted to know whether the )>resent w’ar was being fought for the defence 
of India or for the ]>reHervation of British vested inteiests. For, he said, the War 
Aims of Great Britain had been modified from flight for democracy to fight for 
the survival of Great Biilain. He ]>rotcated against the recent ban on the visit 
of Mr. Bhulabhni Desai to the tribal territory. Eesi'ectahle persons, he said, had 
been detained in Jiis Province for indefinite ]teriods without trial. Mr. Quayum 
had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

12th. NOVEMBER Mr. Abdul Qayian, resuming his overnight speech, 
referred to the bombing of civilians and saitl that till recently Great Britain alone 
had opposed its total abolition because she was in favour id' bombing for police 
purposes, particularly in the tribal territory. The ])efence Secretary had stated in 
the Assembly that bombing resorted to on the Frontier was in the interests of the 
people themselves and was a humane ])ractice. IMr. went on to refer to the 

Viceroy’s negotiations with the leaders of political ])artics and said that the nego¬ 
tiations had amply proved that British policy in this country was designed sole¬ 
ly to kce}> Hindus and Muslims at each other's throats. He (‘haracterised as juo- 
})aganda the lecent cry that Islamic countries weie in danger of losing their 
in(le]>endcnce. He de< lared that a Government who had put Mr. .lawaharlal Nehru 
in jail deserved condemnation and said that Mr. Nehru was held in great esteem by 
the Pat bans. 

Mr. P. J. Grijfiths made a strong attack on the Congress J’arty and declared 
that throughout the speeches made on behalf of that Parly he was conscious of the 
fact that at a time when many thousands of his couniiymen and many thousands 
of Indians too were facing the stern realities of death and destruction, that I^arty 
was living in the land of make-believe. In those speiM hes was a combination of 
complete lack of sense of reality, a cold-blooded spirit of bargaining and a iletermi- 
nation to drive the hardest possible bargain, ((’ries of “No, no” and other 
interruption ) The Party, however, had never lacked master tacticians and its 
practice when it intended to embark on a iwticularly selfish jtolicy was to cover it 
with a cloak of idealism. Ai the most critical period, the I^trty absented itself 
from the House ; but what change had now brought them running to the House ? 
It was the fear of taxation. 'J’hey had said they were not prepared to pay for this 
war, because they declared it was not their war but, he asked, did the Party 
sincerely believe that the issue of the ]>resent war w.as a matter of indifference to 
them ? Did Mr. Abdul (layum believe that the victory of Britain or Germany 
made no difference to India’s future ? Mr. Griffiths concluded by a warning against 
the tyranny of speech under which the Congress Party and Indians with their ease 
of expression were suffering, 'fhere was the shibboleth of im))erialism, for instance. 
“I am proud to be an imperialist,” declared Mr. Gritiitlis, “a humble member in an 
imperialism which has given the most luactical atquoach to the League of Nations 
that the world has yet seen.” (Clieers). It had been said that there was inequality 
in the Empire. The inequality now was that in Ids country jtcoplo were living 
lives of fear, there was no safety and there was no peace, but in this country there 
was peace. Mr, Griffiths affirmed that the peace in this eoimtry was ensured by 
the British Navy which was the mistress of the seas. Britain w^as ]»aying fourteen 
crores a day. Was it unreasonable for India to ]iay six crorcs a year ? **At a 
time like this, when civilisation is falling around us, the Congress Party should 
not be niggardly ; they should show a gladness, and a readiness to take their part 
in bearing the burden of civilisation.” (Cheers). 

Sir Mohamiricd Yarnin Khan declared tliat the Muslim League Party had no 
intention of embarrassing the Government although they had a large number of 
grievances. Ihe party would be guided by the resolution of the All-India Muslim 
League, which bad laid down the policy and programme for the Mussalmans of 
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India. He said that the Conpjress Party had returned to the Assembly with the 
avowed object of opposing the Finance Bill. The members of the Party had brought 
forward a numl)er of ^.rievarices, including the working? of the Defence of India Act. 
He asserted that the absence of the Oorif^ress Party from the Assembly had helped 
the Government in many ways and ]>arli(*iilarly in enacting the Defence of India 
Act in its pre.sent form. lie charged both tlie Government and the ('ongress with 
lack of vision, if there were men of foresight in tlie CJongress to day there would 
have been a settlement of the communal qu(;stion. rnstead of tackling the question 
in the right mauntu', an offer of Premiership of India was made to a correspondent 
of a foreign newHpa])er without an^’ offort to implement its provisions witliin this 
country. Proceeding, Sir Yamin khan said that it was the duty of the Government 
to convince the House that they had not squandered money and that there is real 
need for fresh taxation. He claimed that if proper and effeciive ccmtrol over expen¬ 
diture aud particularly over tlie fixation of salaries of the new departments had 
been maintained, no fresh taxation would have been needed. He also com)daincd 
that the Government refused to take nou-otlicials into their confidtmce. 'J’hey, for 
instance, refiisiid to bring iioii-votal)le expenditure before tlie Sfuuding Finance 
Committee, the ]»reHent composition of which was such that it would have inohably 
voted any expenditure. Proceeding, Sir Yamin Khun said that in the present war 
only a selected few such as (contractors had made money and it was only light that 
they should be called upon to eontribuie to financing the war. 

i:Uh. NOVEMBER : .SVr ZiauihUn Ahmed asked for greater encourage¬ 
ment to (*ultag(! iinlnslrics during the war, particularly as in their ease no 
question arose of importing ma-*hincry oi tools from abroad. The I'lncbase of 

articles of food and cloMiing for the Defence Department, he urged, sliould he 
entrusted to civilians. He ex})laiMed how economics w’ere possilile in jnirchases. He 
demanded the appointment of acoramitt.ee of the House to be associated with the 
Supply Department and more stringent financial control over that J department. 

Kefcrring to the new' taxation pioposals, Sir Zianddiu asked why no surclmrgo 
had been proposed on excess profits. He suggested nationalisation of important key 
industries and more extensive use of the excise duty as the form of taxation 
to raise additional revenues. Ifeferring to the eonstitulioual deadlock, the speaker 
declared that the peo]de would be free when they were fit to govern themselveB : 
no verbal assurances from any party w’as of any hclfi in reaching the goal. 

Sir Homi Mody referred to tlie Bjiccch of Mr. Batyamurti and agreed with 
him that the policy of appeasement was responsible for the present w-ar and 
disturbed world order. He, however, did not agree with him that England was 
fighting this w’ar for her survival, 'fiie real issue before the country was not 
pulling Britain out of her present dillicnltics but the danger to India from 

international gangster. “We are not very far from the war and we Iiave to see 

that it does not walk into our doors. The (/Ongress says that Britain has dragged 
India into the war. that India was not likely to get her freedom and therefore 
it was no concern of hers to assist in the war. I assert that it does matter to 
US if liberty and freedom were submerged, 'i'here has been talk of imjTcrialisra, 
but I say, that irapciialism is as dead as Queen Anne”. I'l-oceeiling, lirir Homi 
said that Indians had been urging the Government to make India strong but 
none could make bricks without straw’. Hcuce the Finance Bill. In this conection 
Bir Homi criticised the creation of new posts and new departments and urged 
economy in exiienditurc. 

Mr. M. N. Joshi, claming to speak for the working classes, said that the working 
classes, like others, were divided on the issue but the majority were as much 
opposed to Nazism and Fascism as they were opposed to imperialism. Both 
imperialism and Fascism were based on the exploitation of the weaker people 
and weaker nations by stronger people or nations. Both the systems did not 
believe in equality of man. The difference between the two forms of exploitation 
was only one of degree. The capitalist form of democracy did give a certain 
amount of liberty but only to a selected few. The working classes, therefore, 
had not ranch to choose between imperialism ane Nazism. They were prepared to 
fight Nazism but not with a view to making impeiiulism strong. They wanted 
both of them to go. Beferring to India Mr. Joshi said that the present 
administration of the country gave no indhation that there would be freedom for 
India even after the war. If Indians were convinced that Britain was sincere and 
would concede freedom to India after the war they would whole-heartedly support 
all war effort. If Britain could not concede freedom now, she could at least give 
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some indication of her intentions of doing so after the war. “The argument 
‘What will happen to India if Britain lost?’ is not good enough. There is 
another alternative, namely, to give an assurance if not grant freedom at once. 
But if British imperialism mid (rerman Nazism fight, can we not have the elioice 
to wait and see whether they destroy each other ? 1 will certainly take a chance”, 

Mr. j4s<if Alt referred to the appeal made by a member of the Eiiro}>ean Group 
yesterday for sympathy with (he British ])eopIe in the fiery ordeal they were going 
through, “ riiere was no need to ap]>oal to us” said Mr. Asaf Ali. “\Vo are human 
enough to f(!el sympathy ; we are fully alive to the suirt‘rings of the British })eoi)le 
and the Bufferings of many other people who are undergoing a terrible experience. 
We also recognise with admiration their light for freedom. But when we want 
to fight for onr freedom they ought to sympathise with ns.” He went on to 
describe “the dismal and l)leak failure” of Biitisli rule in India and referred to the 
“patent bypoerisy” of claiming to fight for the freedom of the smaller nations of 
Europe and at the same time denying freedom for a siibeontincMit within the 
Empire liie question hail been asked if speeches such as had been made in the 

House bv (Congress would be i>crmitLcd in countries under German rule. Ho 
replied : "Yes, if we are ])rei>aTed to brave the Gestapo.” Was there mjt a (res(a])0 
in ‘.India ? d’he footsteps of Congress leaders were being dog^ied, their letters 
opened ; and not a m:in had spoken out his mind in tlie country but had been ])ut 
in jail. Mr G-iiliths had spoken against refusal to lielp the i)olice to fight thieves. 
It was not a (piesiion of the j'.olice asking for his help. It was n question 
of an aggressor asking for help against a bigger aggressor. His reply 

vvotild he “give me tlic key of tlie House.” IMr. Asaf Ali went on to dwell 
upon the warnings he had given years n.o t(» t!ie Government, about 
building up an adequate defeuee force for India and on how Government 

had neglcled those warnings. He spoke of tlie huge dclils ‘‘saildled” on India 
and complained that while throughout the world a scaling down of debts ha<l 
taken pla<*e and repudiation in some eases, India had been left without any 
attemi't at relief. 

fSir A. Edivasiraini Mudaliar, Commerce I^Icmhcr, speaking amid many 

interruptions, made a sirong attack on the Congress Party and repudiated the 
declarations that the ]»eople of India w'erc not behind the war effort. He said 
he had li.stened timi's without number to the kind of speeches made by tlio 
Congress f’arty members and he was not surprised to hear then again. 
(Sir Rarnaswami refute<l the, suggestion that the contrilnitions inad(‘ to the war 
funds were not voluntary. (Voices; Hold an enquiry). A Madras newspaper, he 
said, opened a fund and within three weeks eolleeted thice laklis. The 

Madras Cor]ioration, he continued, turned down by a majority of two, thanks 
to tlie Congress Party, a ])roposal to vole Ks. 1()C)C)0 to the Lord Mayor’s 
Fund. Immediately afterwards, the same newspaper opened a fund and wdlbin a 
week collected R.s. IVKtP- d'lio people of India, he reiterated, were behind this war 
effort (cheers and counter cheers). The trouble was that Congress Party members 
did not know their own minds. How could tlicy when their minds were made up 
for tlicm by others ? Wliilc they were speaking the same language, the purport of 
their 8i>eec,hcs was different and each iicrsori had his own idea. For instance, on the 
question of non-violence, one S])Oke of it as the ultimate thing that would save 
mankiiul. Ahimsa, declared the speaker, did not mean non violence. (Cries of oh, oh). 
There was a danger that, if this creed of non-violenc,e as it was explained prevailed 
and was accepteil by wider and w’ider circles in India, it would be a trugeciy to his 
country. How could any Hindu who read the Bhagavat Ciita suggest that non¬ 
violence was the creed of Hindus ? t^ir Rarnaswami procreeded to refer to the speeches 
made by Congress Ministers immediately after the declaration of the war and 
contrast those speeches with the spocches uow made. Hitlerism was then condemned 
as the perfection of violence, an affront to the sanctity of moral law ; and Britain 
with all her faults was then declared to be a decent nation. Why were quite 
different declarations being made now ? What was the reason for the change ? 
At that time, said Sir Raniaswami, the Party hoped that their suggestions would 
be accepted. So they were from what he knew of the history of the talks that 
were then held. But the trouble was that when a suggestion was about to be 
accepted, a more extreme suggestion was made and it was not accepted. Having 
gone out of office for no tangible reason, they wanted to indulge in the language 
in which they indulged. They knew that in this war effort w'ere men who wanted 
to put an end to the present system, men who had distinguished themselves as 
martyrs in the political cause long before some of the present Congress Party 
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iricmberB were horn, incliidinp; the pjreat soul who lived in Pondicherry and Mr. 
Srinivasa Tyenj;ar, an ex-Conjijicss President. Let us realise, he nrped, that Indians 
felt for their country whether they were on (lovernraent benches or elsewhere. 
“I am certain that at this time everybody who does not stand by the war effort is a 
traitor to the country” (cries of “Oh, oh”). He commended the spirit of the 
thousands of younn men who, day after day, flocked to join the Air Force, tlie 
Navy snd the Army and warmly refuted the Buj^^^estion that they were mercenaries. 
There could be no piroRser calumny than to apply that term (cheers). These youn^ 
men were coming forward to be trained so that in the years to come they would 
be able to do full services to the country (renewed cheers). 

Muslim Pilorim Offktji (contd.) 

1.5th. NOVEMBER :—Non-oflTicial resolutions were discussed to-day. The Honse 
was thin, the bulk of the Muslim League and Congress Nationalist members arid 
all but two or throe of the Congress Party being alisent. Discussion was resumed 
on Mr. H. M. Afulullah's resolution recommending the appoinlinent of a suitable 
Muslim as permanent pilgrim oflicer. Maulvi AhJul Uhnni, who 0]>cned the 
discussion to-day, explained that each pilgrim had to ])ay Rs. bb-G in .leddah, 
and many a time he was charged that sum over and over again. /I’hat was one 
important aspect of the ])robleni which required careful consideration. Sir Oirja 
Shanker Jiajpai explained tliat the work fell ifilo two categories, namely, in season 
and off season. 'I'lie off’ season work consisted in rct’civing reports from Haj 
committees and other Inxlies and could easily be handled by the depariment. Ho 
assured the House that the (iovermnent had an open mind. 'I’hcy had this year 
appointed a special oflita’i* who liatl been directed to report matters conueclcil with 
llaj traffic. He would also report whether a i)ermanent whole-time otlicer was 
needed or the work required only a seasonal ofli<*er. The resolution was withdrawn, 
'J'K HATM i:n r OF Dim: n r.s 

Mr. N. Joshi moved a resolution recommending the appointment of a 

committee to examine and report without delay on the complaints ma<ie bj 
detenus, extcrnces and internees under the Defenci* of Delia Act regarding the 
conditions under which they liveil ami the conditions of their famdies. Mr. .Toshi 
estimated the number of ]»e()plc ])laced under diff’orents forms of restraint under 
the l)efencc of India Act at d.iHKt, if not more. 'Ihe first complaint, he said, was 
that the (lovernment did not take up the responsibility of maintaining the families 
of nersons whom they had removed or on whom they had placetl other restrictions 
under the Act. In many cases the person so dealt with was the bread-winner of 
the family and when they removed him it was the duty of the Government to 
maintain the family as well as the person himself. As regards the. treatment of the 
detenus, externecs or internees themselves, lie had heard complaints that some 
places of detention did not provide reasonable comforts such as soap, shaving 
tackle and smokes. iSomc jail.s permitted llie detenus to purchase these at their own 
cost and the speaker himself Iiad sent money to some detenus to help them to get 
these. Newspapers and books presented another difliculty. Only newspapers 
conducted by European publishers were allowed. Letters intended for the detenus 
had first to be sent to the CM.D., who, if they were satisfied, sent them on to the 
Superintendent of the jail to he handed to the person concerned. Detenus in jail 
were not allowed to commnnicatc with each other or to live together. He knew of 
one detenu four of whose teeth were aching and who wanted to have them extracted. 
He was asked to pay for it. The ])oint stressed in many of the letters received by 
the speaker was that the (hiverninent were looking after Italian and German 
detenus far more considerately and were giving them greater facilities than were 
given to Indians. Italians and Germans, they argued, were fighting the British 
with far more deadly weaiions than the speeches which the Indian detenus had, 
at the worst, made. Mr. Joshi wanted a committee of only three, one of whom 
could be an official, the other being two uon-ofHcials who had some sympathy with 
the people they were to deal with. 

Dr. Bannerjea, speaking in support of the resolution, referred to the fact that 
detention with or without trial had been in vogue in Bengal during the last thirty 
years and the treatment of the detenus had never been wholly satisfactory. In 
recent times it had been harsh and unjust. For instance, monthly allowances were 
not regularly paid ; complaints of discomfort were not attended to : medical aid 
was not adequate, with the result that in the case of Satyaranjan Bakshi, who had 
now been released, it was not known whether he would survive. Dr. Banuerjea 
16 
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deaU in particular with externees and internees and the difficulties experienced by 
them ^heii persons belonging to one province were externed in another province. 

Maalana Zafar AU^ speaking as one who had undergone imprisonment some 
years agOt declared that his experience was that ordinary offenders were treated 
better than political offenders. He referred to the instance of one Abdus Sattar 
Khairi of Aligarh who, he said, had gone to Germany, spoke the German language 
as well as any German and had married a German wife. He was removed to 
Jhansi under the Defence of India Act, but his wife was better provided for in 

Dehra Dun than he himself, lie supported Mr. .Toshi’s demand for an enquiry. 

Mr, M, S. Aney drew the attention of the Government to the fact that the 
old Regulations of 1818 laid an obligation on the Government of India to provide 
for those persons who were detained under them and for their families. Were the 
Government making progress in this matter or were they retreating ? If the 

Government, in their own interest, removed a person from his family, then they 
must at tlic same time assume the responsibility for seeing that his family was 
not inconvenienced by that arbitrary removal. From his own ])ersonal exi)erien(to 
and from the cx}»ericnce of others, it was well known that the disabilities about 
which Mr. Joshi complained did exist. He, therefore, did not know why Mr. 

Joshi w’anted a committee to enquire into them. All that needed doing >vaH to ask 
that the disabilities be removed. But Mr. Joshi’s intention was that if the 
Government had any doubt here was the chance of setting that doubt at rest. 

Injha’s Wau Bill 

An announcement intended to meet criticisms against the Supi)ly Department 
of the Government of India was made by Sir Jen my Jidismuii, Finance Member, 
in replying to the debate on IMr. A\nim(ni\s restdution. urging the ap])ointment 
of a Committee of the Legislature to atlvise the Government so as to secure 
rca8onal)le economy in expenditure conne<*ted with the war. t^ir .leremy said, 
with reference to the repeated allegations of abnormally high salaries in the 
Supply Department, he was ]ueparcd to i)lace the whole list of the personnel 
of the Department before the Standing Finance Committee a meeting of which 
he ]»roposed to call at as early an opportunity as possible, and sit with the 
Committee in order to satisfy them why those salaries were being i>aid. He would 
Avclcome that Committee’s recommendations for Ids future guidance. The 
resolution wiis withdrawn. 


Abolition of Coffee C.\MrAiLN 

Doctor DeSouza moved that the Indian Coffee Cess Committee be instructed 
to scrap the London Coffee Market Expansion Board, at any rate while the war 
lasted and divert the funds so released to further develoi> the Indian market. After 
a debate lasting two hours, the resolution was withdrawn. l)oetor DelSouza 
pointed out that the Indian coffee iiidnstry wa.s passing through a most acute 
crisis due to the closing of traditional ex[)ort markets on the continent of Europe. 
“Unless an outlet is found for the surplus crop in the immediate future, there 
will necessarily be collapse of prices in the internal market and the industry 
will be irretrievably mined. Any disaster to the indnsliy will have far-reaching 
effects. 1'he capital sunk is over ten crores of ru})ee.s. 'Jhe area under cultivation 
exceeds 2,0U,CX)U acres giving einployineut to nearly labourers. The industry 

jirovides more than a crore of rupees to the balance of trade in favour of India.” 

Debate on tue Finance Bill (contp.) 

16th. NOVEMBER :—'ihe general debate on the Finance Bill was resumed 
to-day. Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznaiii declared tliat the Congress had become a 
menace to peace and orderly Government. Tlie Congress wanted freedom from 
Great Britain, but if Great Britain were to go under, he asked, who would give 
that freedom. He severely criticised the Supply Department, declaring that the 
secrecy in which it was shrouded was because “it had too many men and too little 
work.” He asked why it was that the directorate of munitions production had 
bodily shifted to Calcutta. Was it because the Director-General of that section 
did not like whatever check the Government of India were exercising over it? 
He concluded by giving his 8up|)ort to the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Akhil Chandia Datta, opposing the motion for consideration, declared it 
was neither India’s duty nor interest to finance the war. He asked whether it 
was necessary for England to fight Germany in order to give freedom to India, 
or for India to fight Germany to get her freedom. Did Germany stand in the 
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way of India’s freedom ? In his view it was for India to fight Downing Street, 
the Government of India and British capital in order to get her freedom. 

Mr. F. E. James declared that even in the occupied countries there were 
free people co-o])erating in the war against the totalitarian Powers. No man in 
.India was coerced into co-operation. He was invited to co-oi)erate. He might 
stand aside so long as he did not make a definite endeavour to impede the war 
effort. As it was, there was no lack of men, money or munitions. The war was 
daily extending. Further extensions of it would be in India’s direction. He was 
not saying this in order to terrorise the people, though the Congrees Party had 
made it clear that even the threat of Hitler and Mussolini combined meant nothing 
to them. He gave a word of encouragement and a word of warning to the 
Government. His community’s full and enthusiastic BU)>port was there for the 
effective i)roaecution of the war. That was his word of encouragement. His word 
of warning was that that support would not be coming spontarjcously unless the 
(irovernment w'cre prejiarcd to take the country into its confidence much more 
than they had done in tlie ])ast. He rebutted the suggestion that coercion had 
been used in the collection of war funds. Every step had been taken in Mailras 
again and again both by the Governor and his Advisers to prcvcTit coercion. On 
the other hand, there had been comidaints of coercion exercised by the Congress 
Party. He himself had received subscriptions from some Congress members 
under srrict secrecy and coidd claim that there had been coercion by tbe leaders 
of the Congress. 

Sardar Sayit SluKjh declared that there were no two opinions that the war 
must be wou. That was the h^iklis’ attitude towards tbe war. The vSikhs believed 
in non-violence as a policy and not as a creed, but widle they yieltled to none 
in their desire to win the war, they were equally determined to know what was 
to be India’s future. 'J'he last war was deedared to be fought for the principle 
of self-determination, and yet that principle had never been made apfdicable to 
India. “How do we know that England means business as far as we are coucerned 
in this war when she did not mean business after the last war ? There are no 
indications to the contrary so far. The Government in this country is out of 
date, and must be scraiq cii, and the sooner it is done the bcticr for all concerned.” 

Mr. N, V, (Jadtjil said that so long as democratic institutions existed in 
India and so long as the Assembly was regarded representative of the Indian 
peo])le, the C'ongress Party would also be regarded as representative of the 
majority of Indians. 

18th. NOVEMBER Mahomed Zafndlah Khan, Law Member, gave a 

detailed reply to ()]'position arguments. Dealing first with the fc5up)>ly Department, 
he alluded to the Finance Member’s announcement on Friday last that the whole 
list of the personnel of the Department with their present and previous salaries 
would be placed before tbe Standing Finance Committee shortly and the Committee’s 
advice sought for formulating a policy in that matter. vSir /afrullah also referred 
to his own announcement that the Government had decided to set up a Standing 
Committee for the Sui>|>ly Department during the current session of the Legislature. 
Refuting the charge that the Department was packed with Europeans, Sir Zafrullah 
said that it was an emergency de])artinent and a number of technical men had to be 
got together quickly. Now that the Dei>arlment was in running order and there w’as 
time to look round, he could assure the House that every effort would be made on 
a more extensive scale to obtain Indian ])ersonnel and the position would be watched 
sympathetically. He ]iointed out that the Siip]dy De]>artment took over departments 
and sections in which there had been very little Indian recruitment, such as the 
Contracts Directorate. In this Directorate eight commiBsions had since been granted 
to Indians. ’J'he Indian Stores Department was now wholly Indian and for the 
first time an Indian Chief Controller was appointed last April and when he took 
up another department, another Indian was appointed. The main issue of the debate 
on the motion, the Law Member observed, was one of co-operating or not co¬ 
operating in the war effort. Sketching the background of the question, he enumera¬ 
ted certain points of agreement between both sides of the House, namely, that 
Hitler was resnonsible for the war and that the dictators were fighting for something 
which meant tlie destruction of every thing which would make life a rich and 
glorious inheritance : that Britain was the main bulwark, against such destruction, 
that the defeat of Britain would mean the ruin and destruction of the whole world 
including India : and that not only our sympathies but also our prayers were with 
Britaiu. Sir Zafrullah quoted a series of extracts from declarations made by 
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Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. C. Kajagopalachariar, Mr. Munshi and others which, ho 
claimed, gave full expression to these points. One of them had described the war 
as a war against non-violence itself. “We have also been assured that if India is 
granted freedom, those who at present differ from us in this matter would be prepa¬ 
red to make the fullest contribution towards the war effort. Surely then it is not 
the doctrine of non-violence that stands in the way of their making such a 
contribution.” Referring to the catalogue of Britain’s “past misdeeds”, Sir Zafrullah 
said, “We know the nature of the danger that threatens not only India but the 
whole world. We also know that as far as human endeavour is concerned, Britain 
and her Allies alone stand between that danger and the com])lete destruction of 
all liberty and freedom and peace. Shall we refuse to help and strengthen Britain, 
as far as it may in us lie, because Clive committed forgery, because Warren 
Hastings despoiled the Raja of Benares and the Begums ot Oudh ? Or, because 
there has been cxydoitation of India and discrimination against Indians ? And 
suppose as the result of refusing our help, Britain were to lose. Would that help to 
wipe out Clive’s forgery and Warren Hastings’ high-handedness, past exploitations 
and discriminations ? It may be argued that it will at least teach Britain a lesson. 
But of what avail the lesson, if no Britain is left to take it to heart and no India 
is left to reap the benefit from the changed attitude of Britain ? And, indeed, the 
attitude is already changed. Apart from the condemnation to which Clive and 
Warren Hastings were sul)iccted by their own ])eople in their own time, there is 
nobody to-day who would attempt to justify that which has always lacked justitica- 
tion. Many things have happened in the history of India during the last two 
centuries which nobody will fo-day attempt to find juslification for. But it would 
be well to remember that such things wore not the monopoly of either one side or 
the other. Racing the common enemy let us not rake uj) the past : that indeed will 
not help us to oveiv omc the immediate danger.” 

Wnere did India’s real security lie, asked the Law Member. For better or for 
worse India’s destiny to-day was linked with that of Britain and what was still 
more important in the eyes of the enemy, they were inseparable. India’s security 
of Britain in the security of Turkey, Egypt, Iraq, Afghanistan and the Dutch East 
Indies and the human forces which were the bulwark of that security were the 
British Navy, the Royal Air Force, the British Army and the lighting forces of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and of the countries he had enumerated (Mr. 
Sri Prakasa : And the defence of India Act), (laughter.) And if we were to 
preserve our security we must do our utmost to strengthen these forces. I’roceeding, 
the Law Member averred that the lieart of the youth of India had been stirred and 
the youth of India were responding nobly to the call of duty and of humanity. 
“India is helping with men, money, miinitioiiH and materials, and as I have said, 
will go on helping on an increasing scale. (Cheers.) Are those who are responding 
so gallantly to the call Congressmen or are they not Congressmen ? If the answer 
is yes, then the Congress itself is helping. If the answer is no, the extent of 
India’s co-operation is the measure of the holowness of the Congress’ claim to 
reiiresent the whole of India. (Renewed cheers.) ‘‘Let me convey to the hon. 
members my own iiersonal conviction that those arc in error who ])roclaim that 
Britain has not yet reconciled itself to a transfer of real power to India. I too held 
that view till last autumn, but I have siiico been convinced that there is a real 
change of heart among those in Britain in whose hands rest the reins of power. 
I place complete trust in the declaration recently made by the British Prime 
Minister Mr. Churchill : ‘Long live also the forward march of the (Common people 
in all lands towards their just and true inheritance. On to better times’. It has 
been said by Mr. Gandhi that he wanted Great Britain to be greater still to granting 
the Congress freedom to })er8nade India not to co-oi>erate in the war effort so tliat 
the world might acclaim Britain’s generosity. May I be ])erraitted to say that I am 
far more anxious that this great (country of ours should prove itself to be greater 
still and that in spite of Britain’s ])a8t misdeeds, in spite of the exploitation and 
the discrimination, in spite of its faults and shortcomings, in spite of its failure to 
grant India its freedom, India should, with a united voice, proclaim that against 
this dread danger to humanity, it shall draw a veil over the past and give freely 
and fully and to the utmost all the help and the co-operation that it is capable of. 
The robes of freedom have been fashioned and are ready for India to wear. Let 
us hope that India will at this supreme moment in the destiny of mankind rise to 
a stature which will enable it fitly and worthily to wear those robes.” (Cheers.) 
The Law Member concluded with an earnest appeal for an effort to extricate 
mankind from this maelstrom of violence and destruction and to turn to paths of 
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peace and brotherhood. There was only one way of doing this and that was by 
cleansing our hearts of all evil thoughts casting out false goas and restoring our 
hearts to such purity that they should be fitted to become the thrones of the true 
God. (Prolonged cheers.) 

Sir Raza AH said that the present measure was necessary because the ordinary 
revenues of the country had been aftected by the war. He expressed dissatisfaction 
with the Government’s measures in connection with recruitment and said that in 
every sovereign country in the commonwealth, financial considerations were not 
allowed to interfere with the war eflbrt. It was in India alone that y.)olitical 
considerations interfered with financial policy. The attitude of the Muslim League 
Parliamentary Party, he said, was quite different with rcgar<l to the war from that 
of the Congress Parliamentary Party. They had never non-co-operated at any stage 
with the Government in the prosecufion of the war. He regretted that neither the 
(irovernment nor the Congress had treated the Muslim Lcagtte Party fairly and, 
therefore, they were not going to walk into the imrlour of either. .So far as voting 
was concerned, their attitude would be what would serve their interests host. 

Sir Henry Qidncy regretted that most of the Hj)ccche8 had no reference to the 
Finance Bill. The Congress Party, he said, had come hack to the Assembly with 
one object, namely, to oppose the Finance Bill. If they succeeded iti doing so, they 
w’ould drive the Governor-General to certify the Bill and then ])roclaim to the 
world that they were forced to yiay for the war. Peferring to the Congress’demands 
Sir Henry Gidney said, “If England were prei)ared to give India its independence 
at once, it would not last a day and even if England were prepared to give 
Dominion Status this is not the time to demand it. As for freedom of speech, I 
wonder if the Congress were in the place of Great Britain, they would allow it.” 
He reminded the House that it was only those who showed the B}»irit of service 
and sacrifice to-day who would he entitled to share the benefits of to-morrow when 
peace came. 'J’hercforc he a])i)ealed to all loyal citizens to bury their dilibrenees 
and unconditionally give tneir best to help in the defences of their common 
motherland. 

Iflth. NOVEMBER “We stand by the statement made by the Working 
Committee of tiie Confess immediately after the declaration of war,” declared Mr. 
Bhulahhai iJeaui, Leader of the Opposition. ‘‘That statement declared that if the 
war was to defend the “status quo,” vested interests and privileges. India could 
have nothing to do with it. If the issue was democracy and world order based on 
democracy, then India was intensely interested in it. If Great Britain fought for 
that issue, let her end Inqierialisra in her own Dominions and let the Indian 
people be given the right of self-determination.” They stood by that declaration, 
reiterated Sir. Desai ; and that declaration was made although they felt that the 
war was one imposed on India. No amount of argument could alter the fact 

that it was an imposed war so far as India was concerned ; for, in fact and in 
piactii-e. every unit of what was called the British Commonwealth of Nations, 

eliminating England herself, hud elected by its own free will to join or not to 
join according to the dictates of its own jiolicy. Mr. Desai referred to Mr. Aniery’s 
Btatement that a national government like the one in England should be in being 
in India. All that the Congress wanted was that national government at the 

Centre and they had suggested a simple, flexible arrangement to bring that about. 
The result of the Congress offer was knowu. “Every single individual representing 
V)ublic opinion has realised,” Mr. Desai continued, “that what Britain wants is 

that we should lend our name and our moral support and place all our 
material resources at their disposal and we sliould be their instrument in 

carrying on this war. That demand will not be met and cannot be met. 
It has been claimed that India is in the war and she is giving men and 
money freely. If India is with you, then why say anything else?” As against 
that claim, Mr. Desai quoted a Britisli newspaper which said that ail 

discussion of India was now overshadowed by the breakdown of the negotiations 
between the Viceroy and the Congress, and asked that an attempt should oe made 

to build a bridge across ‘the gulf that, to the delight of our enemies, lay darkly 

between us.’ “The Leader of the House had made a well-documented and well- 
docketed speech prepared with his usual industry and skill. That speech amounted 
to this : “I agree with you in everything you say : but liaving agreed with you so 
far, I say you must agree not to ask for what you want,” (Laughter.) 

Proceeding, Mr. Desai referred to the quotations given from speeches and 
statements made by Mr, Gandhi, Mr. Muushi and others. It was true that 
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those declarations expressed sympathy with Britain. Nobody had gone back on 
that sympathy. But was it intended that sympathy could be evoked by the other 
side doing nothing ? I’here was no inconsistency, when your modest demand was 
not being given, in saying you could no longer feel the same sym])athy. Even now, 
Mr. Desai continued, Mr. Gandhi did not wish to embarrass Britain, but, as he 
had made clear, that desire not to embarrass must not end in self-extinction. ‘You 
cannot use the other man’s goodness as a cloak for your hypocrisy.” The question 
had been asked: What will ha])pcn if we are defeated? The question, said Mr. 
Desai, answered itself. If you are defeated, well I you are defeated. (Laughter.) 1 
remain defeated all the time, and God will look after both of us.” (Renewed 
laughter.) I was wrong to api>eal to the fear conii)lex. Britain went to Munich 
when it suited her. ylie fought when it suited; she might make ])eace when it 
suited her. It was wrong, M. Desai declared, to make it a}Tcai' that India gave 
willing support. It was wrong to tell the world that the Islamic countries were 
giving support. 'Ihe whole Mussalman world was neutral. He (*oncludcd by 
reiterating : ‘‘We sliull not be able to support this measure.” ((’beers.) 

Mr. M. F.. Anry rose to jilacc the point of view of the man in the street 
before the House. He said that he and his party from the very beginning had voted 
against all money Bills, luiniarily on the ground that the executive was not 
responsible lo the Legislalure in this country ‘and so long as this state of atlairs 
continued, my own attitude towards the money Bills will remain unaltered.” Mr. 
Aney next referred lo the convention under wdiieli the Assembly was to be 
consulted before Jndian troops could l)e sent outside India. Umlcr that convention 
they should liave consulted the Assembly whenever any troops were despatehcil 
outside the country, unless such despatch of troops was for the defence of 

India. What did Government tlo to overcome this difliculty ? They extended the 

frontiers of Lidia to Egypt and i^^ingnpore without consiilting auyouc in this 
country. Referring to the Chatfiebl Report, Mr. Aney said that if the Report 
was written to-day, its framers would have extended the frontier of India to 
Gibraltar on the one side and the shores of Japan on the other. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah reiterated the Muslim League’s determination not to 
embarrass Government, and asked the Congress I’arty ; “Why not yon and I ])iit 
our heads together and present a common united demand to Mr. Arnery or 
the British I’arliament or the British nation ?” (Hear 1 hoar 1) Mr. Jinnah 
referred first to tlic statement that the House could not be consulted 
becauso without the Congress Party it would not be a reiuesentative one. l)id 
that mean that tlic rest of the House did not count ? Mr. Griffiths: 
“The part cannot represent the whole.” Mr. Jinnah said that that was not 
the real reason. The reason was that the Government of India had no power 

here. It was a constitutional, legal and physical fact that India was a possession 
of England. It was therefore no use trying to put fear into the people or saying 
that Muslim countries were in danger. “f?o far as the Muslim League is concernea, 
from the very beginning we have not put any difiitmlty in the way of Government; 
we have not embarrassed Government in any way. From September 4 last year, 
right up to Seiiteniber this year in the course of negotiations, we have put no 
dilticulties of any kind whatsoever.” Mr. Jinnah sketched the history of the oflers 
made by the Viceroy and the attitude adopted by the Congress and the Muslim 
League, and referred to the statement made in the llouae that the Muslim League 
moved close to accepting in luinciple the oiler of October, lOlW. The question 
had been asked, observed Mr. Jinnah. if that was final and if the League would 
give up the i)rinciple because of dilticulties over details. His answer was: “If 
I am willing to share your peril and danger, what about my having a voice in 
the assets which I am bringing to this pool ? Must T nqt have some say in how 
this is going to be used ? What, I ask. will be my share ? I am only told : 
‘You will have two jobs.’ But nothing is said about what will be the total 

number of the controlling authority, who else is coming and what will bo the 
portfolios. I am simply told : ‘I will have you as a partner; what more do 
you want V ’I’he question how the principle 1 came near to accepting is going 
to be implemented should therefore be put to Government and not to me.” His 
speech on the Id day had been quoted. In that speech he had said we should 
support and co operate in order to protect our own homes and hearths and 
prevent the war from coming to the Indian shores, but he had also demanded 
real authority. This was the ditficulty in the way of Muslim India giving 
wholehearted support in the war. Government were not going to meet us fully 
because they were afraid or did not trust us or, it might be because Euglaud 
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was now in a strong position and we could not prevent or help very much in 
the war effort. “I tell you, even at this critical moment if you are really in 
earnest and are serious, if you want our hand of co-operation and friendship, 
take it on an honourable basis,” ‘T am asked: “If you allow this Bill to be 
defeated what will be the impression abroad.” In the first Instance, if the 
Congress succeeds in defeating you, it is not ray fault.-—it is the fault of the 
constitution, and you have enacted this constitution, you have been r*arrying on 
this wooden, antediluvian Government, for decades now ; and you cannot have it 
both ways. It is your constitution ; it is of your making. When you say the 
impression abroad will be bad, where and what are you referring to ? ‘‘Those 

who want to create that impression have worked it out mathematically. Even 
if you win by a few votes, even if the Muslim League was to go into your lobby, 
they have already informed those abroad that a majority of the elected membeus 
are against it, and which fool is there in America or in Germany who does not 
know your constitution, does not know the nature and character of this assembly ? 
Who is the man who will be upset think you will lose the war because tliis 

Finance Bill was rejected? “Let me for the sake of argument assume it will 
be an embarrassment.-I don't think so; I think you are exaggerating and you 
are attaching too much importance to it—but even if it was to embarrass you, 
iiow can you expect me to support you ? Mind, you, I don’t say T am satisfitHl 
with the acceptance of the princijde ; but it is not a question of my being satisfied. 
Nobody is going to get 10 annas and, believe me, espeiually when you arc in the 
grip of danger, it is not wise for ono. ])arty or the other to ])ut up extraordinary 

demands because that is not business, “That is, therefore, the very reason wliy 

we have inwcr said a word that you should agree to gi\e me I'akistan before 
1 support you. And, believe me, whatever my friends of the Gongress Tarty 
may say, we have finally determined that that is our only goal, and we shall 
fight for it and die for it. (Cheers). Make no mistake about it. Domocr.icy is 
dead—democracy of Mr. Desal’s kind. (Renewed cheers). 

“We may be less in numbers and we are ; but we couhl give you. I venture 
to say—and l*ara not saying this by way of threat but by way of information 
to you—that we can give you hundred times more trouble than the Congn-ss ean 
gise, if we so determine. But we do not want it. You will realise that. ^Ve do 
not want to do it even now,” Mr. Jinnah went on to say that Congress leaders 
had always had at the back of their minds the idea ihat the Congress alone 
represented the country. That was the reason why there had been no settlement 
between the Hindus and the Muslims. The Congress Innl the idea that all that 
minorities could press for were safeguards as minorities. Mussalmans always had 
at the back of their mind during the last 25 years that they were a separate Vnlity. 
Tassing on to deal with Mr. IhijagopalacharVs “sporting ofler”, Mr. .Tionah 
asked: “Why doesn’t ho invite the prospective Trirac Minister to have a 
talk with him instead of wiring of to a London newspaper and saying T 
shall persuade my colleagues V ” (Cheers). Mr. Rajago]>aluchari had to-day 

justified his action by saying that it would have been improper to make 
the offer to Mr. Jinnah in the first instance, for Mr. Jinnah would then 
have had legitimate ground for considering it an insult and retorling that 

he was not after jobs. “If Mr. Aiuery had accei>ted that offer and when that 
offer is then made to me, would it not be open to me to make the same retort 
and say that Mr. Amery and Mr. Rajagopalachari have combined to insult me ; 

I am not here for jobs. Do give other peoples credit for commonsense. The 

British Government have said in an authoritative pronouncement that if we can 
put our heads together and bring some agreement, they are willing to consider it. 
Then what is the use of making this offer to Mr. Amery over the head of the 
Muslim Ijeagiio ?” A national Government had been asked for by the Congress. 
That, said Mr. Jinnah, meant far-reaching and fundamental changes in the cons¬ 
titution ; and wliatever the Government, Mr. Desai could command a two-thirds 
majority. “1 will j>ity any member of that Cabinet who does not obey the Congress 
mandate.” 

The Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raisman, winding up the debate, said : 
“I could not help feeling that there was a great deal in the speeches which could 
not but rejoice the hearts of the enemies of India as well as of Britain—many 
passages of which the speakers will, I believe, feel ashamed at a time not very 
lar distant. If there is one lesson more than another which this war has tauglit 
us, it is that the enemy with whom we have to deal proceeds by sapping the morale 
of the countries he purposes to attack. If 1 thought that the honourable members 
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opposiie believed cverythinp; that they said, I should feel that it was indeed a 
sinister omen for the future of India. But, sir, I do not believe it. They have 
come here to make a fcesture and demonstration and we must not weight too preci¬ 
sely all the words which they have uttered.” The Einance Member said that they 
had been told that no adequate steps had been taken for the defence of India. 
“This is curious criticism from the lips of those who, year in and year out, have 
objected to the expenditure on defence and who have come here now to reject the 
proposals for raising part of the finance for immediate defence measures, it is 
true that here, as in other parts of the world, a<lequate steps were not taken at 
an earlier stage to meet the menace which threatens from the self-confessed a])0Stle8 
of the doctrine of force and aggression. But one of the main reasons for the failure 
to prepare was precisely the state of mind which still characterises many members 
of the Opposition. “It is impossible to undo in a day the damage that has been 
done during years of unpreparedness, but, now that we realise the dangers, wo 
cati at least press on with all the measures that are open to us to take. We have 
made and arc making, every pos3il)le effort in this direction. It has been argued 
that factories for the ])r()duction of aeroplanes and munitions should have been 
transferred wholesale from their exposed position in Great Britain to India. “There 
is much force in lliis argument, but the critics should not forget that at a rnomiMit 
when every day’s ]>roiIuction was vital for the outcome of the liattle of Britain 
the removal of an instillation to India would have meant a gain in time of anything 
from 0 to IS months or more. It would have meant a good deal of shipping symee 
ami the transfer of considerable numbers of skilled personnel until trained workers 
should 1)0 available in India. Finally it is rare for a unit of production to be 
entirely self-contained. Its existence depends on subsiiliary ami ancillary forms of 
industrial production whicli may not easily bo available in India, ’riieso are all 
serious obstaides to the course wliich has been advocated. It is unnecessary to 
attribute to the British Government, sinister ami sordid motives tor failing to wel- 
eomc them.” The Finance Member next dealt with the suggestion tliat a siqiple- 
mentary Finance Bill was unnecessary. Mr. Gesai, he said, had alleged that the 
real imri^osc of the Bill was to tell the outside world that India was with Britain 
iu this war. lie reimdiated the suggestion. Immediately after the outbreak of 
war he had lirought in an Excess iTofits Tax Bill, primarily to meet the war 
expenditure. Tiie House then felt that the Bill was a i>rematiirc measure and 
discussed all aspects of war and war exiicnditurc. Similarly, in his budget estimatee 
last ^larch ho had set aside eight crores of rupees for defence expenditure attribu¬ 
table to war. Tlie Oongress Tarty kept away from the House ana it was extraordi¬ 
nary for them now to ascribe ulterior motives to Government when they themselves 
bad come to make a demonstration. 

The Finance Member said that the jioint at issue was whether they could have 
retained a deficit created by large defence expenditure when they knew that existing 
sources of levenue were not likely to yield more than the budgeted returns. 
Referring to the economy drive, he said that his predecessor had had an economy 
drive for two or three years and had saved as much as lis. IL^O lakhs in one year. 
They, however, found that many of the measures taken had the effect whiiih made 
the continuation of the ecotiomy drive impossible. Furthermore, with the pre¬ 
occupation of war, they could not start a retrenchment inquiry. Government, 
however, had not accepted any expenditure which was not absolutely essential. 
The Finance Member, alluding to the criticisms against the Supply Department, 
said that it was wrong to say that only one officer had declined to accept a higher 
salary than he was getting before he joined the Dcfiartment. Of 101 officers 00 
were getting no more than in their former posts. Of the remainder, 17 were draw¬ 
ing standard rates of pay admissible for similar appointments in other Departments. 
“While 1 agree that extravagance where it exists should be weeded out, I claim 
that the stories about the Supjily Department are grossly exaggerated. I am in 
charge of a Department which sees that the scandals of the kind attributed to the 
fcjupply Department do not occur.” 

Dealing with the suggestion about a cut in salary, the Finance Member said 
that the suggestion had crossed his mind dining the last two months. They, 
however, must remember that many of the low-paid employees of Government 
were agitating for a dearness allowance and there could be no question of any 
cut in their salary. “There is another layer of employees just above the low-paid 
ones, in whose case also a cut in salary does not arise. This leaves Government 
with those who pay income-tax and in their case the best device was to levy a 
surcharge on income-tax and super-tax and thereby treat them like others outside 
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Government employment. Ab for the increase in the sterling reserves of the 
Reserve Bank ot Inilia, the Finance Member Raid that no one should worry as 
long as sterling assets did not exceed sterling liabilities. 

The House ih(;n divided and the motion for consideration of the Finance Bill 
was rejected l>y oo votes to 511. 'J'he result of the division was received with shouts 
of “resign” from tlie Congress benches, '^rhe Muslim I^cague Party refrained from 
voting, Tlie Oongicss Nationalist Party voted with the Congress against the 
motion. Sanlur Situ/h (Congress Nationalist), who appeared to have 

decided to remain neutral, became the object of intensive canvassing and persuasion 
in wliich Mr. A/try. the liCader of the I’arty and Surdar Jorjuu/ra. SinrfU. t he Whip 
of the Congress i*arty, joined. He finally agreed to vote with tlie Congress and 
walked into the ‘Noes'’ lobby amid loud cheers. Meinliers of the Congress 
Nationalist Party who were absent to-day were Blmi raraTnanaiid and Babu 
Baijnath Jinjoriu. Among unattached members who voted with the Congress were 
^fr. JoMii, Alaulvi Abdur liashid Chaudhnry and the Raja uf Nilanibur, 

The Viceroy’s Speech 

20th. NO.VEMBER Addressing both the Houses of the Central Legislature 
to-day, y/. E. the Viceroy said that, in the matter of expansion of his Executive 
Council, he liad not secured the response that was hoped from ];olifical leaders in 
India. 'Ihc address was firtiuently ehceied by the House, whirli was full, although 
among the absentees were members of the Congress Party and I\lr. M. A. .Tinnah, 
Leader of tlie Muslim League Party. The following is the full text of His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s address :— 

(lentlenicn,— I am very glad to meet you all again to-day. The fourteen 
months that linvc elapsed since 1 last addressed you lias been a |.erii)d of great 
events, cvenis of luofound Kigiiilieanee, both in their immediate efleefs and in their 
ultimate reaetion on the foilnneH of eivili.sation and the history ot the world. I 
warned you in t^eptemher, 1939, that we should he ill-advised if we thought that 
victory >vas easily achieved or that the course of the eunllict would he free from 
reverses to our arms. ] exiuessed at the same time eomidoie and entire confidence 
in the outcome of the war. I cmjihasised how vitally important it was to India, 
the Em]>irc, and to the world’s civilisation that that outcome should be satisfactory, 
and 1 added that 1 felt certain hoyoiid any question that the response which India 
would make in a conlliet for ideals so dear to lier woidd lie one of the utmost 
value and importance, and one W’orthy of her tradirioiiH and her ancient name. 

When I sjiokc to you we could none of ns liavc forcBeen that fourteen months 
later the Kmiiirc would lie bearing single-handed a burden so heavy as it bears 
to-day : that of its Allies at the beginning of the war, Poland and France vvould 
have been overrun and conquered ; that unprovoked Nazi aggression would have 
added to its victims Norway, Hciiniaik, Holland and Belgium ; and that Italy 
would have made an equally unprovoked attack on the gallant peo]de of Greece 
whoso BU])crb resistance eommands our admiration to-day. But we should have 
been w’ell eoiitcnt fourteen months ago had we, with any foreknowledge of the 
events whicli have liajipcned. of the vastly increased hurden ])laccd upon the 
Empire, of the intensification of the most ruthless and unprineijiled forms of 
attack on human life and hiiinan property by air and sea, of the singular disregard 
with whicli our enemies have continued to treat international obligations and 
treaties so long as they could derive a temporary advantage in doing so, had we, 
I say, been enabled to foresee, too, the valour and the success of the resistance 
offered. The work of the armed forces of the Crown by sea. by land, in the air, 
in every theatre of war, whether they are drawn from India, from the Dominions 
and colonies, or from the home country, is such as to fill us with pride, with 
thankfulness, and with confidence for the future. 

India’s war effort 

While the war lasts, its implications, its eonscquenccs arc such that it can 
never for a moment be out of our minds, that, in everything that we do, it must 
always be present to us. But, I do not pro]>oBe to-day, nor would this he the 
place, to enlarge in this speech on the details of India’s war effort, on the splendid 
work which Indian troops have done and are doing in the fighting line, or on 
the magnificent achievemenis of India, whether British India or the Indian States, 
in the provision of men, of money, of materials. No praise could be too warm 
for that achievement. It is one that has struck the imagination of the world, one 
for which the whole Empire is, 1 know, deeply grateful. And, substantial as that 
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achievement already is, no pains are being spared to enable ns to give still further 
effect, in all the ways I have mentioned, and with as little delay as may be, to 
the universal desire in this country to help the Allies and to see the triumph of 
the ideals for which they are fighting. The confident hope that I expressed 
a year ago that India would live up to her highest traditions have been fulfillc<l 
in the highest degree. You may be confident, gentlemen, that in this vital 
matter, I and my Government are fully alive to the importance not only of 
responding to India’s desire to help, but of making her in the matter of defence as 
self-Rulficient as possible; and to the necessity of bringing her defensive equipment 
to the highest practicable pitch of adequacy and etliciency. 

I said, gentlemen, that the war must be continually in our thoughts and 
must be related to everything we do. Of the matters on which [ shall toudi in the 
remainder of my speech, the great bulk arise out of, or have some connection 
with, war activities or the war situation. There are one or two which I shall also 
mention, which are not so directly connected. But in their case the interest 
taken in them by the general public is snnicicntly great to justify me in making 
a reference vvhicfi I should not otherwise have made. 

Jt was with much regret that I learned of the refusal of the Legislalive 
Assembly lo take into consideration the Finance Jhll designed to facilitate the 
financing of India’s war ctlbit. It will, T think, be very generally appreciated 
tliat it would be impossible for me to acquiesce in the decision of the Assembly, 
and I have made a recommendation, which will be ]>Iaced before the Assembly 
this afternoon. 

WoitK OF Sri'PLY Dfpartment 

The work of the Department of Suiq)ly, which, as you will remember, was 
established shortly before the outbreak of the war, has been of great value in 
connection with India's war effort; and T should like to pay a tribute to the 
imporlaiice of this work and to the work of the ordnance factories (which were not 
until recently brought under the Department). I would like to associate with that 
a tiibule to the business eommunity in this country, whether Indian or Hrilish, 
At a time of considerable strain, the Department has had the most valu!d)le 
assistance from business firms, and I am glad to think that that friendly collulio- 
ration and ]>atriotic assistance, so readily given, has led to some remarkable 
results. In the field of munitions, the ordnance factories since the beginning 
of the war have been able to cxi>ort to His Majesty’s Government about one 
hundred million rounds of small arms and ammunition and nearly four hundred 
thousand rouiuls of gun ammunition. On the stores side, Indian indnsiry has 
made contributions on the largest scale to the war etrort in the shape of engineering 
stores, jute goods, and many other manufactured products. I and my (h)vcrnment 
have been at pains to endeavour to secure that siich cluuiges should be made 
in the organisation of the Department as ])ractical woiking showed likely to 
produce still better results. You may be confident that the lessons of experience 
will not be lost upon us, and that such further modification of the Su]»]rly 
organisation as experience may dictate will he made without hesitation or delay. 
As 1 speak to-day, indeed, further changes in the iSupply Department arc in view, 
designed further to speed iij) work and to ensure that the organisation ns a whole 
is as compact and as economically run as is consistent with the magnitude and 
the character of the operations which fall to be performed. 

Eastern (tROup Conference 

It was with the greatest satisfaction that 1 recently welcomed to India the 
members of the Eastern Groii]) Conference, and the Mission from the Ministry 
of Supply, headed by Alexander Roger. Much as may have been done, much 
still remains to be done if India is to make her full contribution to the war 
effort; and the importance, whether to India or to the Empire as a whole, of 
the labours of the bodies to which I have just referred cannot nc over-CBtimatcd. 

I should like to take the oiiportiinity to express our deep gratitude to the Non- 
official Advisers from India who have, with such public spirit, placed their services 
at the disposal of these bodies. 

Trade Problems 

The need for harnessing India’s economic resources to the task of making 
her a great centre for supplying the r^uirements of the military forces 
engaged in the war must take first place in our attention. But the Government 
of India are in no way blind to the pressing problems that war conditions have 
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brought to Truliftfi trade and industry. The dislocation of our export trade by 
the (Mittinj? oH* of nearly all European markets has been rcceivin«; the closest 
attention, not only of my Oovcrnment but of the Export A(Jvisoiy Council, in 
tlic ho ])0 of doidiujj; with the lu-oblcm of surplus prodn/lion and of reducing; 
the size of any surplus l)y tindinj; new outlets for o :r products and manufac¬ 
tures. This last attempt is pursued in various wjr s, of which mention may 

1)0 made, in particular, of tlie exploratory mission of Dr. (Ire^^ory and Hir David 
Mock to America, ami of the division to iimniasc the nninlxM' of our Trade 
(^nnmissioners in coulinonts otlier than Eun)])(', hejionin^^ with Australia On the 
other side of the jii dure, tin* cutting; of many supplu^ vdiich normally came from 
abroad has creati^d many i^ap'^, not only in India itself, but also iif nisVdibouriu;: 
countries, whicli Indian industry can hopff to iill. J am ^.dud to note that hu.sincss 
and industrial interests in the countiy have nut been slow to nnderlakc (‘uteiprises 
deHijxned to fill these ;japs, while my (Jovernment have done their hesi to inohilise 
leehni'ad skill for tlieir assistance by seltiu- up the Hoard of Industrial ami 
Scientific Keseaiyh, which thr«Mi;.di its numerous suh-committees and in collabora¬ 
tion with the Director of Ucsearch, has already ])roduced valuable results. 

Civic CiUAud aki> A. R. V. 

Tlic war has thrown a consideruhly iiicToased burden n]>on the provineial 
police forces, for, ajiart from their normal resj>ou8ibility for law and order, they 
now are under o!)li^ation to undertake the safeguarding.; of jdaecs of vital im])ortance 
to the internal defence of the country, such as ]mwer ]>Iaiits, maj«)r iiis'allationB, 
and a mimbor of proteidcd places, in addition to atrordin.e: an enhauced decree of 
])roteidion to railways, and to watch aixl ward airainst sabota;:c. 'Jhat burden has 
been materially eased by the cstahlislirnont in all jirovinccs ot the Civic (iiiard, and 
by the assistance jiiven by Unit body in maintaininji; iiiicrnal security. 'J*iie response 
to the call for volunteers has been most enconraainp. 'Plie Civic Guard has on 
many occasions already ^iven pra'Uical proof of its usefulness and ctliciency, and 
I am confident lliat it will, as its training- procuresses, play a most valuable and 
important i»art in India’s war etfort. 

Tlioii^'ii immediate dangler to India from enemy air raids may not he apparent 
at the moment, he would he a wise man who could acimratcly foretell the devclop- 
ment of the war and wo must l)o ])reparcd for all cvenlualities. For this reason 
air-raid precautions in India have been initiated in a manner designed to foim a 
solid basis on which further exi^ausion can take place, (.hose liaison exists on this 
most important matter between tlie Central Government and the Provin-'cs ; and its 
cxjiert advice, ami sul)sLanlial g:rants-iii-aid, have been placed at their dis))osal. (-rood 
j)rojiie8s has been achieved in the ]>ast year, a pro<;ress made possil»le by the willing; 
co-oneration and voluntary etfort of the ])eople of Tmlia. There is, however, still 
mucli to be done, ami I nco<l not remind you, ^^entlenien, of the value of the help 
which you can individually pive to stimulate interest and co operation on the part 
of the \)ublic and of local bodies in the areas fioni which you come. 

vSiiice the last meeting; of the Legrislature compulsory national service has been 
introducecl in India for European Rritish subjects. For the smooth w'orking of die 
ma<4iincry for enrolment, I i;ratefully acknowlrdg:e the w’ork of the National 
Service Advisory Committees—all of it voluntary ; and tlic spirit of willing; service 
has been evident on every hand. The European eomnuinity in India have 
yielded to none in the enthusiasm and self-sacrifiec which they have shown in the 
common cause. 

Enkmy Aliens 

In the treatment of enemy aliens, the policy of my Government has been 
guided by the desire not to disorganise the good work of missionary institutions, and 
to avoid imj> 08 ing unnecessary hardship on innocent and harmless people. Although, 
as a result of events in Euroj>e last summer, rein tern men t or restriction of parole 
centres was necessary for most of those who had earlier been released on the 
recommendation of a special committee the case of: some priests and missionaries, 
and of other enemy aliens, who can show that they have consistently and publicly 
opposed the Nazi or Fascist regime, is receiving special consideration. 

Indian Students in Bkitain 

The outbreak of w'ar found many Indian students in the United Kingdom. 
Arrangements were promptly made through the High Commissioner in London to 
repatriate those desiring to return to India, and to maintain a register of those 
who preferred to continue their studies overseas. To both categories the High 
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Commissioner was authorised to make financial advances where necessary. In the 
case of students returnin»’ to India the univcrsilies have all, I am {>Iad to say, 
a^;rced that the i)criod alroudy spent at a British university should he recoj^nised 
for the ])urpose of enabling; them to complete their degree courses in India. Special 
arrangements have also been made, under the general control of the Chief Justice 
of India, for holding Bar Examinations in this country. 

Facilities for Ua.i 

Realising as T do the importance attached by the Muslim community to the 
performance of the sacred duty of pilgrimage to 5lccca. I am happy that, in spite 
of wartime diflicultics, it has been ]u)ssible to arrange Khi])ping facilities,—at 
Calcutta, this year, as well as at Bombay and Karachi,- and with the collaboration 
of His Majesty’s Government, to prevent fares for the sea passage, soaring beyond 
the reach of the classes from whom the I'ilgrims arc mainly drawn. Indeed, I 
understand that, thanks to a siibstantiai reduction in fharges announced by the 
Saudi Arabian Government, and to oiir being prepared, even in wartime, to permit 
the taking of gold sovereigns out of India by the inlgrims to enable them to 
overeome exchange dithcultics in the Jledjaz, the minimum cost to the ])ilgrim 
will be substantially lower than it would otherwise have been. In fact it will be 
lower this year than last. 

War Expenditure and Economy 

The greatly increased burden wdiich has fallen on the Government of India 
in coiiiicctioii Aviih war preparation and war work ha.s inevitably necessitated some 
expansion of start* and sonic additional expenditure. It would clearly he a short- 
sK’htcd policy to reject expenditure which, on a l)road view, would assist in the 
mobilization of the economic; resources of the country and further the successful 
prosecution of the war. But 1 would take this op])ortunily to say that I am fully 

alive to the vital importance of economy in the civil administration, and of 

eliminating all forms of avoidal)lc expenditure at a lime when we have no choice 
but to spend large sums of money on defence aud to augment the revenues of the 
Government by additional taxation. 

Indians Overseas 

In S])ite of their immediate pre-occui>ation with ciucstions arising out of the 
war, my Government eontiniie to keep a vigilant watcdi on the interests of Indiana 
overseas. In the Union of South Africa, the Broome Commission, which was 

appointed in May last to enquire into alleged i)enelration of Indians into 

predominantly European areas in Natal and 'rransvaal, commenced its labours last 
month. The ban on the assisted emigration of unskilled labour to Malaya continues, 
while questions of the wages of Indian labourers and of tlic status of the Indian 
community are still under discussion with the Malayan Government. In regard to 
Burma, my Government arc awaiting the results of Mr. Baxter’s enquiry into the 
facts concerning Indian immigration into that country, and they arc also w'atchir.g 
with close attention the course of certain recent legislation which may directly 
art'ect the Indian community. An experienced otlicer was sent to Mauritius to 
ascertain recent developments in tliat colony so far as they afl'ect Indians. I regret 
that the recent conversations between my Government and the represeiitatives of 
the Government of Ceylon should not have had more satisfactory results. 

Nepal, Tilet and Thailand 

In the field of foreign artiiirs, my Government’s relations with Nepal continuo 
to be most cordial. J*he friendly attitude of His JHglines.s the Trirne Minister of 
Nepal and of his Government is evident from IJis Jliglincss’ offer of two brigades 
of Nepalese troops for the defence of India and from the generous donations of 
money made by His Highness and the members of Ids family. 'Ibis attitude of 
ready and friendly co-operation is greatly apprecialed by the Government of India. 

His Holiness the thirteenth Dalai i.ama died in 11)33, and his incarnation was 
discovered towards tlie end of 1939. The installation ceremony of Ills Holiness the 
new Dalai Lama took place in February last. A mission headed by Mr. B. J. 
Gould, who is responsible for the Government of India’s relations with our 
friendly neighbour, Tibet, was deputed to I.hasa to attend the ceremony on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India. 

In October. I and my Government had the pleasure of welcoming to India a 
mission ot (roodwill from Thailand. The Mission were the guests of the 
Government of India, During their visit, they were able to make wide contacts 
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and cover much p:round. On their return to Thailand, they took with them 
precious Buddhist relics from Taxila i»rc8cnlcd to the Thai (JovernmcMt by the 
Government of India, who also arranged, at the request of the Mission, for earth 
from certain sacred Buddhist jdaces in India to be ]>laced on the aeroplane on 
which they returned to liangkok. I am confident that the visit of this Mission 
will help to cement still further the bonds which already exist between 
India and Thailand. 

h’roni (diina w^e arc glad to welcome Dr. Tni Chi 'I'ao, an eminent Buddhist 
scholar, and (Miairman of the China Public l*?ervice C-ommissioii. 

His Excellency the Governor of the Frencli Estiiblislimcnts in India issued 
an nnnonm;emcnt in September last identifying French India with tlie cause 
of Free France (cheers). 

Bkaok in the Frontier 

It gives me croat satisfaction to lie able to inform the IToiisc that the 
relations between India and Afghanistan eontinue to rest, (tu a tiini and friendly 
basis, and that there are signs that the bonds l)el.w^en onr two counlries arc 
being drawn even closer. In the cultural and commercial liclds, 1 am glad, too, to 
say that in spite of the disturbance of men’s minds by a jxniod of war and 
intensive rumour the frontier tribes have on U\o whole remair.cd remarkably 
steady, 'fhe whole tribal bell from Cbitrul to the sea has been entirely quiet 
save in Waziristaii, and there are many signs that the tribesmen aic in sympathy 
with the democratic front. And in AVaziristan, largely as tlie rt'siilt of measures 
undertaken to control juirtions of tribal territory wlimh had served as harbourage 
for the collection of gangs, a better spirit prevails, and tin? i>eace ot tlie districts 
of the North-West Frontier has recently been less disturbed than at ary time 
during the last few years. 

EAHOUR 

Since I last addressed you, Labour in India has not been witbotit its ]>rob’ems : 
but I am ba]»py to say that owing to the good sense of all coimcrned, there 
has been no major dislocation of work since the war bei^an, and I believe tbut 
Jndian Ltiltour will <’oiitinuc its substantial contri})uti(jn to the war etroii. When 
disputes ha\c aiisen, the influence of my Government has always lieen tlnoivn 
in favotir of adjustment and conciliation rather than dictation. Com) laints of 
inadequate wages, in the circumstances of the war situation, have always received 
careful and anxious consideration ; an examination has alrcadv been made of the 
cost of living in the coalfields and an enquiry has also been instituted into the 
claim of railway labour for a dearness allowance. 

My Government has taken steps to obtain skilled labour for those industries 
which arc engaged on war production, ensuring at the same time that the 
interests of the artisan arc safeguarded. Under the lechni(‘al training scheme, in 
the o})eration of which I have to acknowledge the willing assistance of iToviitcial 
Govcrnmenlfi, we have planned not. only to meet the immediate needs of the 
war eflort, but by ])roviiling well-cquip])ed and com))letely staticil institutions 
for training thousands of our young men to be skillixl technicians, we ha\c kei't. 
in view the needs, wlicn i)eace is at last restored, of India's exj^anding industries. 

Efforts to soi.ve foutical l>EAr>i,0PK 

Let me turn now to the constitutional field. T will not detain you with any 
detailed recai»itulation of the discussions with political parties that lia\e taken 
place since the outbreak of war. As you know, I have bad discussions at various 
times with all the lending political figures in this country, and with representatives 
of all major itaiTies and communities: and 1 can, I think, claim to lia\c spared 
no effort to bring the parties together, and to reach an accommodation in the 
eouBtilutional field which would be generally acceptable. (Cheers) It is a matter 
of profound disappointment to me that those endeavours should not have been 
more successful than they have been, and that tlie differences which have stood 
in the way of that constitutional advance which Ilis Majesty’s Government have 
been so anxious to see, should still persist. The latest and the most important 
of the endeavours made by His Majesty’s Government is represented by the 
statement which I was authorised to issue three months ago. 

British declaration of Auuust 8 

On August 8, I published a statement on behalf of Ilia Majesty’s Government. 
That statement reaffirmed the attainment by India of free and equal partner- 
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ship ill the British Commonwealth as the proclaimed and accepted p;oal of the 
Imjicrial Crown and of the British rarliamcnt. In order to remove all doubts 
as to the intentions of Jlis Majesty’s Government as to the method and time of 
progress towards that ^oal, it declared the sympathy of His Majesty’s Government 
with the desire that tlie re8i>onsibiiity for framing]; the future constitutional scheme 
of Indian sdf'jAovernmejit should - subject to due fullilment of the oblij^ations which 
Great Britain’s long connection with India has imposed on her—be inimarily the 
re8})Oiisibility of Indians themselves, and should originate from Indian conceptions 
of the social, economic and political structure of Indian life. At the same time, it 
emphasised the concern of His Majesty’s Goveinment that full weight should be 
given to the views of the minorities in the framing of that scheme, and it made 
it clear that His Majesty's Government could not contem})late the transfer of their 
present res[)onsibilitie8 for the peace and welfare of India to any system of 
Government, whose authority was (lirectly denied by large and powerful elements 
in India’s national life. The method by which these two indispensably linked 
objects were to be secured was the setting up, on the basis of friendly agreement, 
of a body representative of all the principal elements in India’s national life to 
devise the framework of the new constitution, '^riiis body was to be set up 
immediately after the war, but His Majesty’s (lovernment cxi)rc8sed their desire to 
welcome and promote, in the meantime, every sincere and ])rat.*ticnl step taken by 
Indians themselves that couhl ju-epare the way for agreement upon its form and 
j)rocodnre, as well as ui)on the principles and outlines of the constitution itself. 
Meanwhile in order to associate Indian imblic opinion more closely with the 
Government cf India at the Centre, and in the hope of )nomoling the unity of 
India by the creation of new bonds of understanding through practical and 
rest^onsible co-opnration in the task of governing India and directing the Indian 
war dibit, 1 was authorised to invite Indian political leaders to join my Executive 
Council, as well as to establish a War Advisory Council containing representatives 
of the Indian tStates and of other interests in the national life of India 
as a whole. 

Outside India these proposals, both in their immediate and in their larger 
ultimate aspects, have been welcomed as liberal in conception, and as representing 
the best practical solution of existing differences. In India itself, too, they liave 
met with the support of a large body of opinion : in their more immediate aspect, 
however namely, the expansion of my Executive Council, 1 have not secured the 
response that was hoped from iiolitical leaders in India. The reasons for which 
they have been unable to accept the proposals of His Majesty’s Government are 
conllicting, and, indeed, in some ways mutu.ally destriudivc. However that may be, 
the effect is that the major \)olith*al parties concerned are not in inescut 
circumstances prepared to take advantage of the opportunity offered to them. 

Offer to Remain Oppin 

Ilis Majesty’s Government note this conclusion with sincere regret. The 
jnoposals in question would ])lace real pow'or and real iTsponsibility in Indian 
hands, d’heir accej)tancc would afford the most hopeful contribution which Indian 
political leaders could make at this critical time towards the ])rp8ervation of Indian 
unity, and towanls an agreed constitutional settlement for the future. His Majesty’s 
Government do not propose to withdraw them, and are still prepared to give effect 
to them as soon as they arc convinced that a siiirKUcnt degree of representative 
support is forthcoming. But as that degree of support has evidently not yet 
manifested itself. His Majesty’s Government have decided that I should not bo 
justified ill jiroceeding with the expansion of my Executive Council, or the 
establishment of the AVar Advisory Council, at the present moment. 

Deep Disappointment 

Gentlemen, I do not wish to conceal from you the deep disappointment which 
I feel at this failure to secure, within the framework of the Constitution, due 
expression of that ultimate and essential unity in which the liopes and the labours 
of BO many of us have been founded, and upon which must depend the future 
\) 08 itioiv aiul influence of India in times to come. Nevertheless, I would counsel 
yon not to be cast down by the immediate difliculties that beset the path of 
political advance in this great country. For, indeed, stress of war may well in 
the end come to strengthen and extend that very process of unification, and to 
hasten the achievement of those constilutional changes im])lieit in self-government 
with unity, which at this moment it appears to obstruct. Meanwhile, in the 
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circumstances of the world to-day, the duty of my Government is clear. It is to 
press forward with all speed and in every field of activity those preparations uf'on 
which rests the cR])acity of this coiintry to wa«;e war with ever-j;rowin^ strength and 
siutccBsfully to overcome the hazards that confront her. (A])plauKe). Many things 
may happen before I address you again : but whatever the trials and anxieties that 
lie before us, how'ever sharn the tests to which we may be subjected, we may have 
faith in the capacity of Inaia to continue to play a glorious part in this righteous 
war against the forces of darkness and oppression. (Cheers). With all faitli and 
confidence in your resolution and affection, I invite you and all men and w^omcn 
of goodwill throughout this land to support in this critical hour, with strength of 
body and spirit, the cause of India and the Empire, (prolonged applause). 

The Recommended Finance Bill 

After the Viceroy’s speech, opposing the introduction of the recomrnrndcd 
Finaine Bill Mr. Bhulahhai JJesai. Leader of the ()p]»osition, said : ‘"'1 liis 
procedure on the i)art of Government is not without precedent, I am fully aware ; 
yet I had hojicd that after the nature of the debate to which w^e have listdicd 
(hiring tin* last six clays, a different spirit might ]>ossibly prevail in regard to ihe 
woikiiig of w'hat is called the gift of the Government of India Act. 'J lie opinion 
of the House was rollected in the manner in which the vote was given, ai^art fioni 
those nominated non-ollicials and my friends, the protectors of Biitain in Imlia, 
and tliosc' friends who still think they can cling to what my friend Mr. Itajagopala- 
chaii called the leaky boat. But it is entirely their own choice. I daresay liny 
will continue to do so unlil the fate which is bound to overtake lliein will oveiiaCc 
tin in in duo course of time. To them I have nothing to say except this—that, 
in the race of otiiiiion in India, they might have acted (iiffcimilly ; luit, after all, 
it is for them to consult, their own oi>inionB, their own ideas and tlieir ow'ii policy,” 
Dealing with the ])olitical issue to which Mr. .linnah liad alluded yesterday, Mr. 

1 »('sai said : far as 1 am concerned, it was, I repeat, a gennino desire to 

have the co-operation of all sections of the people in tJie country, should it cornincini 
itself to the British Government to allow us an o]>]>ortunity so to do. In faci, 
the qui'Stion is dead not because wc could not find meaiiS or a\enucs of co-opeiation 
hut because the Britisher would not accept it. None-the-lcss, and notwithstanding 
the temporary harriers which sometimes arise by reason of ( ireumstanecs in the 
country, my Hon. friend Mr. Jinnah and myself have been associated in a profession 
for a period of over a quarter of a centTV and otherwise in piililic life since tlie 
days of the Home Buie movement. If any oo-opeialion is nerdrd and such an 
opportunity materialises, we have not the sinalh'st doubt tliat we shall find it 
forthcoming.” ilefeiring to ‘Svhat was called voluntary enbrt” in snj.port of the 
war, Mr. Dosai read out an ollicial letter whi< h, he said, had been sent to the 
wife or Dr. Kaijii, ex-Minister of the United l’ro\inces. who want('d the lease of 
a house in Khas Mahal transferred to her. This nqiiiied Government sanction 
and, in rejily to an application for it, she was informed in the letter that “before 
the necessary permission is granted the Collector has to be Balisfied that the trans¬ 
feree is a suitable person to own a homcstea<l holding in this Khas Mahal. \Viih 
a view to ]>roving your loyalty, I am directed by the Cidlcclor to letincst that you 
will kindly eoiitribiite generously to the Orissa War Fund started in tliis district 
at the instance of His Excellency the Governor of Orissa. Your contiibulion may 
kindly he sent as early as possible.” 

The House divided on the motion and threw it out by jj votes to 33. 

Women’s Rights to PRorEKTY Bill 

22nd. NOVEMBER The Assembly rejected without a division fo-day Mr. Akhil 
Chandra Dutta's motion to refer the Bill fuiTlier to amend the Women's 
Rights to Broperty Act to a select committee, Tlic motion was supported by Dr. 
Banncrji, Mr. M. S. Aney and Hyed Gbulam Bhik Narang. 

Mr. Duita and the suiiporters of the Bill explained that the object of the 
Bill was not to co der any new right on the Hindu daughter, hut to restore 
to her rights which were taken away by the 1938 amendment of the Hindu 
Women’s Bight to Property Act. 3'he Bill would restore the Hindu daughters 
to ihe ])Osiiion they enjoyed before the amending Act of 103S. The Bill had 
been circulated and, it was claimed, the majority of opinions received were in 
favour of the principle of the Bill. 

The Home Member, Sir Reginald Mopvtdl^ explained Government’s attitude 
to social legislation. He said that such legislation must have the support of 
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a predominantly larp:e section of the community it affected. Secondly, it should 
not be Biuli ns would result in larj^e unnecessary litigation. Further-more, 
]uecomcal legislalion was not desirable, unless it was undertaken at the behest of 
a competent committee. Tlie Home Member claimed tliat the mass of opinions 
received on the Bill were op]) 08 ed to the principle of the Bill. Government, 
therefore, would be justified in opj^osing the Bill. He referred to a deputation 
of certain meml)er8 of the Assambly, which had waited on him, and said that as 
a result of their representations, he had the Bill re examined in the light of the 
view expressed that the amendment of had placed Hindu daughters in a 

]>OKition of disadvantage. (lOvernmcnt recognised that the olijcct in view was a 
laudable one and agreed that the dilliculties urged should not be allowed to 
continue indefinitely. At the same time, they were definitely of o]>inion that the 
Bill under discussion was defective, and required entire rei'astiug and in some 
respects even enlargement. Government, therefore, had a trial Bill drafted, which 
ran to six additional clauses and a g:ood many sub-clauses. Hir Keginald Maxwell 
said that it would be thus clear that the Bill could not be referred to a select 
(‘oinmittee, w’bich w'as never intended to redraft a Bill or do research. On the 
other hand. Government were entirely in agreement with the object of the Bill 
and intended to set up a committee of eminent liindu lawyers to inquire and 
report on the whole question which was the subject matter of the Bill. 

The select committee mofion was rejected. 

JfiNDii Women’s Divoiiok Bili^ 

l>r. (i. J\ Th'slnuukh, who was the solitary occupant of Congress hen iu's, 
iulrodiiced his Bill (o give Hindu married women a right, to separate residence 
and m.'iintcuaiice under certain circumstances and to provide for jnilicial separaiion 
and divorce amongst the Hindus. 

Bai.k of Gooi>.< Amend. Biel 

2,jtli, NOVEMBER :—1hc Assembly to-day passed tlie C'ommorce Member's Bill 
to amend the India Hale of Goods Act. 

CoNTllOL OF AeOOUNTS 

The House briefly discussed the Buhlic Accounts Committees’ report for 
VJ3S-)l9. Not more than 30 members were prc.seiit during tlie discussion. 

Mr. Lalrhand Navnlrai raised the question of control of railway accounts 
and said that if control was vested both in the hands of the Controller of Ae.counis 
and tlie General Manager of the railway there \vould he dyaridiy. Mr. />. M, Stuuj, 
I'inuncial Commissioner for Railways, exidaincd that the v>ractice adopted was the 
same as that adopted by business concerns. Maulvi Abdul (ilunii urged the 
S'cra]>ping of saloons and asked that the system of free i»aHse8 should he abolished, 
declaring it was a wastage of public money and o))en to misuses. Sir Andrciv Clow, 
replying to Itlaulvi Abdul Ghaui, pointed out that the Buhlic Accounts Committee 
which had considered the question of saloons was. on the whole, satisfied that this 
question was receiving the attention it deserved. The more important question 
related to passes. The Government had made an appreciable reduction a few years 
ago, and one of the consequences was a series of ])r()tests in tliis House. ‘‘]f wc 
are to abolish passes altogether, I should spend the rest of my life answering 
questions in this House.” In view of opinions expressed in the House, the 
Department had relaxed the cuts in passes to some extent, hut he did not think 
it would he reasonable to abolish passes or embark upon an appreciable reduction 
at iircsent. ’J'ho House then agreed to demands for excess grants amounting to 
about Ks. 92 lakhs, and then adjourned till the 27th. 

Excess Bjiofits Tax Amend. Bii,]. 

27tb. NOVEMBER The Assembly to-day held a brief sitting lasting an hour, 
during which it passed the Ex<*e6.y ITofits Tax Amendment Bill, with two 
amendments. In the course of discussion of the clauses of the Bill, the two 
amendments were moved on behalf of the Euro]^can Group. One of these amend¬ 
ments extended from one month to Ao days the time limit given under the proviso 
to Hecition 8 of the Act to tlie assessce to a])p.eal to the Board ot Referees from 
the Excess Brofits ’J'ax Ofiicer. ’Hie House rejected without a division Str Zia-tid- 
hin^ Ahmed's amendment to the cflect that any expenditure wliich asHcasees might 
go in for in order to show lower ]>rofil8 should not be excluded in the calculation 
of excess iirofits tax. The House then adjourned sine die. 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Sesssion—Calcutta—ISth. July to 19th. September 1940 

Mil. SUBUAS Bobe’s Arbebt 

The Monsoon Session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly commenced in 
Calcutta on tlie 15th. July 1940 with Khan Bahadur M, Azi^.ul Huq, Speaker, in 
the chair. 

After the disposal of some formal items such as the announcement of the 

f anel of cliairmcn and the taking of oaths, Mr. Saniosh Kvmar Hanji, Deputy 
icadcr of the Congress inuty, moved the adjournment of the House to consider 
“the arrest and detention without any charge or trial of Mr. fi^ubhas Chandra 
Bose.” Mr. Basil said that when Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose was arrested on 
July 2 no reastin was disclosed, neither any warrant of arrest shown to him. It 
was only a few days later that the i)eople learnt from a statement made by the 
h^ecretary of i^tato in rarliamcnt that Mr. Bose’s arrest was in connexion with the 
movement for tlie removal of the llolwell Monument. At the moment Mr. Bose 
was engaged in a mission of peace, to bring about a rajqiroche/ncnt between tlic 
two major eommiinities of India. He failed to understand liow a movement for 
the removal of a monnrnont, in which members of diflerent (ommunitics had taken 
an inlimaic and keen interest, eonhl he described as prejudicial to public safety. 
He maini{lined that the monument was a standing reproach to the people of this 
country and the (lovernmeat should not delay its removal. 

A ntimber of other speakers from the Congress benches, including Mr. 
Sur('7i(Jr(t iVath I\*ai H, N. Choivdhurt;, Tdr. M. A. Zamau and IMr. 

Siharendu Jjuft Majinudiir, desciiheil the Black Hole tragedy as a myth. Mr 
Duft Mnhundar described Mr, i!'ubha8 Bose’s activities fur u Hindu-Moslem 
rayprachemnit and in this connexion referred to his woik in the Calcutta 
Corporation in combimiiion with the tnemhers of the Moslem League. 

'riie Premier, the Hon. .1. K. Fuzlul IIikj, agreed that tlu ic was a feeling in the 
country that so far as tlie Hohvell Monument was coneerued it Bhonld be 
immedialely removed. But the only thing, that stood in the way of its removal 
was tlic bdtmujraha movement. Let the mo\ement cease and then they W’onld sit 
together and decide whut to ilo with re^-ard to the monument. But he had made it 
abumlanlly clear that so long as safyagraha was persisted in the Government 
could not eoiisont to take any actiiin whatsoever. He wanted the House to realize 
that it was not ))Ossiblc for the iiovernment to tolerate a movement like this at 
a time when perteet jieaec and traiKpiillity should prevail in order to enable the 
Government to ejirry on its administration and inish on with measures for the 
defeiu'c of the eonntry and hir the suecessful ])roseculion of the war. Concluding, 
Mr. Huq appealed to all leailers to cxcreise then intlucncc with young men to 
give np Satijafjrahti jind not incite them to continue this movement as if the whole 
future of the eonntry depended npo.i the removal of the Hohvell Monument. “Let 
idiityar/raha cease,” he ailded, and “then within a reasonable time tlie Government 
wnll be in a position to come to a decision, which, 1 liope, wdll be satisfactory 
to all concerned. 

Towards the close of the debate Mr. A. R. Siddiqui aiqiealed to Mr. Sarat 
Chandra iioar. Leader of tlie Opposition, to use bis intlucnec to have the Satyagraha 
movement called otf in view of the statement of the Chief Minister. Mi\ C. W, 
Miles, on behalf of the Kuiopean group, said that they had no objection to the 
removal of the moiininent but Mr. Miles was sure that there would be whole¬ 
hearted antagonism to its demolition. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, in reply to Mr. 
Biddiqni’s appeal, wanted to have a clear and uneonivoeal clarification of whut the 
Chief Minister meant. But the Chief Minister did not reply to Mr. Bose. The 
motion was put to vote and was defeated by 78 to 119 votes whereafter the House 
adjourned. 

Motor Vehicles Rules 

16th. JULY -.—New Motor Vehicles Rules were approved by the House to-day, 
the whole day being occupied with the consideration of the rules. It may oe 
noted that draft of new rules in supersession of the Calcutta and Howrah Motor 
Vehicles Rules, 1930, and the Bengal Motor Vehicles Rules, 1935, was considered 
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at a joint conference of the representativefl of both the House. The rules as 
amended by that joint conference were placed before the House and they underwent 
some further modification to-day ana the new rules as amended were approved 
by tlie Assembly. The new rules introduce some chan^^es of far-reaching character. 
The province was divided into 25 regions, generally following the district 
administrative units, for the purpose of control of Transport vehicles. A provincial 
transport authority had been set up with the secretary to the Provincial Government 
in the Department of Communications and Work as Secretary for controlling the 
transport. Of the largo number of amendments which were moved to-day most of 
them came from Dr. Nalinakshya SanyaL Dr. Sanyal in moving his amendments 
jncfaccd his remarks by saying that the whole object of the ])roposed rules appeared 
to him to put certain restrictions on road motor service both for goods and 
passenger. The railways were faring badly in their competition with motor transport. 
The Government of India framed certain model rules with a view to give relief 
to the railways. The Central Government expected that the provinces would help 
them by framing rules in a(‘(*ordance w’ith their suggestions. Dr. Sanyal said that 
it would not l)e in the interest of the province to carry out the suggestions of the 
Government of India. The Bengal (Tovernment should do nothing which would 
interfere with the free flow of the traffic. Dr. Sanyal ciiti<fised the formation of 
regions according to district administrative unite. He said that this should liave 
been done according to geographical boundaries which would not have necessitated 
splitting up of areas into such small units. In the opinion of Dr. Sanyal by the 
formation of regional unit with each district the Government had created undue 
barrier in the traffic movement. Secondly, Dr. Sanyal proposed that every bus 
conductor and driver should pass a lest of the working knowledge of the language 
of the province. Dr. Sanyal said that the motor transport business by fair means 
or foul had i)asscd into the hands of peoidc coming from oat side. The Government 
by ir»troduoing such a provision should ao something to put a check to it. 

Sir Nazimuddin, replying, said that apart from the administrative convenience 
of having emdi district as a unit, ho felt that the queslion of the development of 
roads and communications could be better tackled with. The Home Minister 
assured the House that the Government had taken into consideration the (lucstioii 
of development of inter-district roads and the Government had made provisions 
to meet that ])oint. Sir Nazimuddin could assure the House that the present 
rules woulil be worked out entirely on experimental b.asis and if it was felt later 
that they were causing inconvenience to the free flow of the vehicular traffic the 
Government would not hesitate to modily the rules. Keferriug to Dr. SanyaPs 
suggestion that every bus driver and conductor shoidd pass a test of the language 
of the province, Sir Nazimuddin imintcd out that the iHuccntagc of literacy was 
very low. If the suggestion was given effect to, that would be a source of danger 
to the industry. Dr. SmiyaVa suggeslion were negatived by the House. The House 
then adjourned. 

Co-operative Societie^^ Bill 

17th. JULY :—The Bengal Co-operative So>ietics Bill, ID.iH, wlii^h had been 
introduced« ed by Mr. AJukund Bchari MuUic1.\, Minister for (k> operative Credit and 
Kural Indebtedness, came n|) for consideration to-day. The day’s i)roccedings 
were devoted to the consideration of a Congress amendment for the recommittal of 
the Bill to a Select Committee. The amendment was defeated by 93 to 48 votes. 
The Bill sought to amend the existing law relating to co-operative societies in 
Bengal with a view to fostering the formation and working of co-oi^erative societies 
and the promotion of thrift, self-help and mutual aid and among ])erson8 of mode¬ 
rate means. It aimed at ))roviding better conditions of living and better methods of 
production. 

Ban on Hoiaveix News 

18th. JULY The recent order passed by the Government of Bengal, prohi¬ 
biting the publication of any news in connexion with the Uolwell Monument agita¬ 
tion, formed the subject of an adjournment motion to-day. The Horae Minister, 
Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, justifying the issue of the order, remarked that it had been 
promulgated in the interest of the people of Bengal in order that the agitation, the 
genuineness of which he challenged, might not spread to the mofussil. In Bengal, 
he said, one had to be particularly careful when an unlawful movement started and 
it was the Government’s experience that in this province terrorism always followed 
in the wake of the civil disobedience movement. The adjournment motion was de¬ 
feated by 115 votes to 74, 
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Mr. Syed Jalaluddin Hashemy (Proja) who sponsored the motion, rondemned 
the order as curtailinji; the elementary rij^ht of freedom of expression and associa¬ 
tion. He said that the Government were mistaken if by this order they thout»ht 
they would stop the a;!,itation. Mr. Sasauka Sekhar Sanyal (Congress) felt tiiat the 
question of the llohvdl IMonument was not a politi<*al question from the Congress 
point of view. Jt was a matter which had been agitating the minds of Moslems, 
while public opinion was unanimous that it should be removed. Mr. Shamsuddin 
Alnnfd, Leader of the Proja i^irty, remarked that they had expected that the “poi)ular 
Ministers” would at least understand the feelings of the ])eoplc of the iJicvince on 
this matter and respond to ])ublic opinion. Maulana Muhammad Manirnzznman 
Jslnmabadi (Proja) also condemned the order which instead of suppressing the agi¬ 
tation, would St rtuiglhen the movement. Mr. Naushcr AH (Proja), doubted if the 
application of the l)cfencc of India Itulcs in a case like this was api)ro}'riatc. The 
removal of the Monument, he said, was long overdue. No question of prestige 
arose. It was the ])rivilege of a ]>opular Government to respond to pul)lic opinion. 
Mr. Alul Krishna Ohnsc iCongreHs) observed that this notification under the Hefence 
of India Act has been issued not so much for the security of India as for the 
security of the Ministers tliemselves. ^Phe i.eader of the Opposition, Mr. Snrat 
Chandra Bose said that the issue the debate raised was one of fundamental impor¬ 
tance, not only to members of this Hoiise but also to the wider public in Bengal. 
Pie suggested that the order had been promulgated because the agitation for the 
removal of the Monument had aroused great public interest and because of the 
recent participation of mernhers of the Moslem community in the movement. He 
reminded the House that during the last civil disobedience movement no attempt 
was made by the Government to 8up])ress news as had been done by the order 
under discussion. The result of this order would be that newsmongers would go 
about the city and province spreading garbled stories. By the present order the 
Government were stumbling from one political absurdity into another and 
deeper one. 

Plea eor Constituent Assembly 

19lh. JULY : --A resolution urging that the future constitution of India should 
be framed by a Coustiiuent Assembly, elected on the Imsis of adult fraiuhisc 
evoked heated discussion this evening. Mr. Maybul IJossain (Kiishak Proja 
Party in Upiiosition) moved the following resolution : 

‘This Assembly is of opinion that the Govcinnu:nt should convey to the 
Government of India and through them to the British Government, that the future 
conslitutiou of India sliould he framed hy a Constituent Assembly elected on the 
basis of adult franchise with safeguards for the luoloi tioii of the rights and inter¬ 
ests ot Muslims to be determiued solely by the IMuslim members of such au 
Assembly, the representatives of other commuuiiics or any Foreign Poiver having 
no right to interfere with decision.” 

Mr. Julaluddin Hashemy, another member of the I’arty, moved by way of 
amendment that in the meantime National Governments be formed in the Centre 
as well as in the jirovinccs, consisting of the representatives of different important 
political groups in India. 

Hr. H, C. AfookhvjJec (Indian Christian) opposed the resolution and pointed 
out that the resolution only ]uovidcd for the protection of the rights and interests 
of the Muslims, leaving out of consideration the rights and interests of Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Indians and Scheduled Castes. 

Hr. Syania Prasad Mookvrjee, referring to the previous speaker’s complaint 
that the Muslims of India had so long suffered at the hands of an “unsyinjiatheiic 
majority,” observed that as belonging to tlie minority community in this province 
he could say the same thing with regard to the majority in this province. Hr. 
Mookerjee pointed out that if the Muslims of India were sincere in their demand* 
the majority in India must not be allowed to dic tate the future constitution of this 
country so far as the interests of the minorities were concerned. He would likewise 
declare that the Hindus of Bengal would not accept any constitution which was 
left to the mercy of the Muslims of Bengal. He demanded that the Communal 
Award, at least that i ortion of it which affected the Hindus of Bengal, must be 
taken out of the statu le book. Hr. Mookerjee declared that when the *time came 
for taking up the question of framing the future constitution of India if the 
MuBliros come forward to look upon the problem as Indians well and good but if 
they took up the position that they wanted to divide India into Hindu and Muslim 
India, then it would be open to the Hindus of India to strive for framing a 
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constitution which would be in the best interests of India, their motherland, 
because Hindus had no other place to go ; they had to live and die in India. 

Mr. Samshuddin Ahmed, Leader of the Krishak Vroja Tarty, said that the 
main point of the resolution was that Indians must bo given the liberty of framing 
their own constitution independent of a third Tarly. A Constituent Assembly 
alone could do it. There was difference of opinion on the question of tlie method 
of election to the Constituent Assembly and on that ])oint tlie Azad Conference 
at Delhi had urged that Muslims of such an assembly should be elected on the 
basis of separate elc<‘torates. The mover of the resolution l\ad not, however, 
mentioned that in the last ])ortion of his resolution, 'i'he resolution, however, ha(l 
been ])ut forward by the mover on his own initiative aiul as a different interpreta¬ 
tion had been put on the resolution, lie would advice the mover (a iiicmhcr of his 
party) to withdraw the resolution. 

The mover thereupon asked for leave to withdraw the resolution. But the 
Coalition Ministerialist Party objected to lca\e beiiig granted, and the House 
declined, by a majority of votes, to grant leave. The Congress l‘iirty next moved 
for closure of the debate. 'The motion was rejected by 87 votes to bb, the Coalition 
Ministerialist Party opposing and the debate was adjourned. 

Co-operative Societies Biel (Contd.) 

22nd. JULY Discussion on the Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill was resumed 
when only four clauses of the Bill were disj^osed of. Moving an junendment to 
clause 9 of the bill which dealt with the ai)i)ointment of Begistrar and of persons 
to assist him, Mr. SatijdpHua Banncrjce suggested that an Advisory Comniitt(*e 
consisting of 13 members should be appointed for the ])uri)ose of advising the 
Kegistrar and the Provincial Ctovernment on all matters of policy affecting the 
Co-operative movement in the Province. jMr. Bannerjee pointed out tliat committee 
of such description had been a}ipointcd by various Provincial (lovernments for the 
develojuneut of the co-operative movement and had been found useful. Puriher, 
this would hel]) in deoflicialization of the co-oi)erativc movement. 'I'lie Hon. Mr. 
M. B. Mxdlick opposed the amendment. He saitl that the Government were too 
anxious to sec the co-operative movement run on proper line. The ai>pointment of 
the Advisory Committee would mean undue interference with the working of the 
department concerned. The amendment was lost. 

Another ainendnicut moved by Mr. Bannerjee to clause 12 of the bill whi<'h 
dealt with the conditions of registration of a society invoked dismission. Mr. 
Bannerjee suggested that the liability of a society whose objects included the 
creation of funds to be lent to its members and of which the majority of members 
were agriculturists, might at the opinion of its members, be limited or unlimited, 
provided that in the cases of limited liability societies, no share shall be withdraw¬ 
able except ill accordance with the bye-laws. The lion. Mr. A/. B. Mullirk opposed 
the amendment and endorsed the view expressed by Mr. Wordsworth in this regard. 
There was, however, Mr. Mullick assured the House, ample provision made in the 
bill which would give a society the power to have its liability restricted. The 
amendments were all lost and the House adjourned. 

Police Charge on Islamia College 

23rd. JULY The House disposed of several clauses of the Co-operative 
Societies Bill to-day after which the Premier, the Hon. A. K. F'aziul Hiuj, said 
he had been authorized by his colleagues to convey to the i^rincipal, the staff and 
students of Islamia College the Government’s regret to any innocent person who 
might have been injured. He also annoniiced that the Government had decided 
to appoint a committee of inquiry to go into the incident. 

Mr. Jalaluddin Hashemy (Krishak Proja) who sponsored the adjournment 
motion, strongly criticized the action of the police in entering the college compound 
and chaining the students with lathis. He maintained that the students of the 
Islamia College had not gone on strike nor had they joined any procession. Mr. 
Bankim Mukerji (Congress) asserted that the police would not have entered the 
precincts of the College without the backing of the Home Minister. He criticized 
the Home Minister for his ‘‘bureaucratic mentality” in trying to crush the spirit 
of the youth of the province. Mr. P. N, Banerji (Congress) suggested that the 
matter under discussion should not bo made the occasion for mutual recrimination. 
He hoped that the Committee of Inquiry, which had been promised by the Chief 
Minister, would be given adequate powers to enable it to make recommendations 
for the future governance of students in colleges and schools. The Committee, he 
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said, should he an iin])artial one and should not consist only of politicians ; it 
should include men of educational experience. The Committee should see that 
students were neither exploited for politi<‘al purposes, nor their iirj'e for givin^j; 
expression to their aspirations repressed. Mr. Naushri' Alt (Krishak Proja) 

felt that the Chief Minister’s slateinent was hclated. If it had heen made a little 
earlier much uni>lcasant[>e8H mi^ht ha\e Oecn avoided and perltaps ho would have 
earned the {gratitude of many in this House and also of the i^cople outside. The 
statement was neitlior complete nor satisfactory. The public would like to know 
at whose instance the police entered the collc'^e i>reciufts. Had the Principal 
agreed? Mr. A. M. WalLrr (Leader of European I'arly) said that while his 
]>arty re}^reltc<l that any innocent persons shoidd have suHcred as the result of 
Monday’s iucidculs. ihey also deeply (h-plored the apilation which led u]) to these 
incidents. He hoped that I'uuishment would he meted out to those who had been 
resp()nBil)le for iusti^jatini.:. these youths. They deprecated the fact lliat a statement 
had been made (uj the tloor of the House that a C<»nimittee of Impdiy would be 
upftointed to investi;:ate the incidents. Hr. Sh!/(tmajirdyful Mtmkrrji (Congress, 
Calcutta University) took exception to the Btatement made by the (diief ^Minister in 
wdiich (th(! cUiicf Minister) had made “unwatranted references” to “our boys of the 
Jslarnia C\)llege” only. He pointed out that both Hindu and Moslem students were 
imi>licated in Momlay’s incidents and the Chief Minister should have cxpn'sscd his 
regret without making any distinction between Hindu and iMoslem Btadtuits. Much 
as he disliked undue interference with leiiitimate student movements, he did not 
like continuous strike's in educational institutions. Ordinarily, there shoidd not 
be any attemi)t on the jiart of any one to induce students to leave their schools and 
collcfies to take part in strikes. Uhey shoidd, for the well-being of the province 
and the interest of the student community, y\\{ their heads togetlicr to find out the 
best nu'ans of p-reventing a recurrence of stiikcs in educational institiitiouB. What¬ 
ever nught bo the means adopted they should not apply the jiolice method. Mr. 
A. Ji. Siddi(ii (Coalition) regretted that the inendters oi)posite had declined to 
admit the rcasonahleni'ss of the statement which the Chief Minister had made on a 
jirevious oeeasion, 'J'lie statement wddeh he (the (diief iMinistcr) had made that day 
requited a colossal amount of courage. It had heen admitted that the entry of the 
police into the colle-e was an unfortunate nflair and for this piir])ose the Govern¬ 
ment had eoinc out boldly and coiirageouBly to appoint a Committee of Inquiry. 
Jle congralnlated the (lovcrnment on the step they had taken and appealed to the 
Chief ^linister to bury this “wretched” incident and stoi> the whole agitation by 
releasing ]\lr. Subhas Chandra Bose. Mr. Sarai L'i-.andra Bose (r^eader of the 
Cp])osition) said lie was glad that the Chief Minister had announced the appoint¬ 
ment of an Inquiry Committee aud that “prestige” had not stood in their way. He 
nittiutained that. Monday’s incident had the elfe't of cementing the bond of union 
between the two comnninitics in a cause which they considered sacred. Mr. Bose 
regretted that the Chief ]\linister’B statement on Monday’s incident had not gone far 
enough. He asked tlie Chief Minister to take a statesmanlike view of things and 
consider the incidents from their ])roper perspectives. Khivaja Sir Nazimuddin 
(Home Minister) said that in view of the statement made by the Chief Minister 
and of the fact that the Government had inomiscd an inquiry, he would not make 
any statement as it might be construed as prejudging the issue. As the trend of 
some of the speeches was in the nature of a ]>erBonal attack on him, he welcomed 
the appointment of an Inquiry Committee aud opiiosed the adjournment motion. 

At this stage, an i Ipposition member moved that the question be i>iit. This 
was lost liy DO to 74 votes, and discussion was resumed. "While Mr. Syed 
Badruddoja (Coalition) was speaking on the motion, the time limit was reached 
with the result that the motion was talked out. 

IIOLWEI.L SATYAGRAHA SUSPENDED 

24th. & 25lh. JULYMr. Sarai Chandra Bose. Leader of the Opposition, 
announced that in view of the Premier’s statement on Tuesday that the Government 
‘‘have decided to take immediate steps for the removal of the Hoi well Monument,” he 
(Mr. Bose) took upon himself the responsibility of advising the public to suspend 
the 8atyagraha movement inaugurated by Mr. biibhas Chandra Bose in this 
connexion. 

Co-operative Societies Bill (contd.) 

The Assembly made considerable progress with consideration of the Co-operative 
Societies Bill to-day, about 30 clauses relating to the status and management of 
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co-operative sooielieB, their duties and obligations and privileges, having been passed. 
All the non-o/iicial anicndnicnls in connexion with these clauses were lost, in 
one ease, wlien the European party voted cn bloc with the Opyiosition, the Govern¬ 
ment winning by a niajoiity of only four votes. This was in respect of an 
amendment suggesting the deletion of Bub-chuise 2 of clause 2.1, moved by Mr. 
Saiyapiiyu Bauerji (Congress). Next day, the 25th. July, the House resumed consi¬ 
deration of amendments to the difTercnt clauBes of the Bill. One of the important clauses 
disposed of related to the investment of funds of co-operative societies. The Clause laid 
down that a co-operative society “may invest or deposit its funds in a Government 
Savings Bank or in any of the sccuriticB s])ecified in section 20 of the Indian Trusts 
Act, 1882, or with the sanction of the Registrar, i!i the shares or dchentures, or on 
the security, of any other co-operative society with limited liability or in any other 
manner prescribed”. All amendments, excei^ting the one moved by Mr. Mitkund 
Behary Mu I lick, tlio Minister in charge, making a verbal alteration to the clause, 
were negatived and the clause as amended was ]>aRsed. All the Government 
amcudmeiits were agreed to, while the Opposition amendments were either defeated 
or were withdrawn. 


Agricultural Debtors Bilt. 

On the motion of ^Ir. Mnkuuda Bihari Mullick, the Assembly next referred to a 
Select Committee tlie Bengal Agricultural Debtors (second amendment) Bill, BUO, 
with inslru'-tions to submit their report by August 8. The Opposition amendment 
urging circulation of tlie Bill for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon liy Sep¬ 
tember 1') was lost, without a division. One member belonging to the Congress 
Tarty, however, congratulated the Government on bringing forward the measure. 
Abolition of Dowry Bill 

2()tli. JULY :—The Assembly this evening disjioscd of six non-oflicial bills, 
including the Bengal lilarriage Dowry Ib'eventiou Bill, 19311, which the House 
circulated for eliciting opinion thereon. 'Ihc Bill which w'as sponsored by Maulvi 
Aftab Hossain (Coalition) sought to imt a stop to the dowry system and ])enalise 
the giving and taking of dowry. Nawab Musharraf Ilossain^ Minister in charge 
of tlie Jiidicial Department, moved by way of amendment that the Bill he circu¬ 
lated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by January 20, 1911. He ]>oirit.ed 
out that if they wanted to interfere in social affairs, they >vould find themselvcB 
in a position when they would not know what to do. Alter prayer interval, there 
was no quorum and the House adjourned till the 29th. 

Co-oPERATJVE Societies Bill (contd.) 

29lh. JULY to 1st. AUGUST :—At the resumed discussion of the Bengal Co-operative 
Societies Ihll there was a hot discussion on the question of account of societies. The 
Bill providcil that accounts of every co-operative society shall at least once in each year 
and by such date as may be luescribed, be audited by the Registrar or by an audit 
officer authorised by him in this behalf by order in wilting. Amendineuts moved 
from the Congress ])arty urged that there should be 8ei)arate audit wliich should lie 
inde])endent of departmental control. The House divided on the question and tho 
amendment urging separate and independent audit was defeated by 8.3 to Db votes. 
The House then adjourned till the next day, tlie 3Cth. July when the Government 
sustained a surprise defeat over an Opposition amendment wliicli wanted 
that the Registrar of the Co-operative De])artraent should have no ]tower of modi¬ 
fying the authenticated statement of accounts of a co-oj)crativc credit society 
piei)arcd by an audit ofliccr. When the iSpeaker put the amendment to vote, 
members from the Opi'osition benches shouted ‘yes’ while the number of those 
shouting ‘no’ from the Coalition benches was very small. The Speaker, therefore, 
declared the Upi>osition amendment carried. Tlie Minister in-charge of the Bill, 
Mt. Mukumla Bchari Mallick, apparently taken by surprise, wanted to know if 
theie was any way of having the mistake corrected on the floor of the House. TTie 
Speaker pointed out that it could not be done by this House, but the Minister, 
if he wanted, could bring forward an appropriate amendment in the Upper IJouse. 
The consideration of the Bill had not been finished, when the Assembly adjourned 
till the next day, the 31st. July, when the question of making an oflicer of a co¬ 
operative society liable to ])ay the surcharge for any loss sustained by the society 
due to any act or omisBion on his i>art was discuBsed. "J'he Opposition pointed out 
that while the Bill provided for penalty for the non-oflicial co-operators, it allowed 
the oflicers of the Co-operative Department to go scot free if any co-operative 
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society flustained any loss due to any act of omission on the part of such officers 
of the department. The Alinister pointed out that while the officers of a society 
were responsible for its internal mannj^cment, the officers of the department had noth¬ 
ing to do with it. Ho assured the House that if any officer of the department was 
found guilty of doing anything which might harm the interests of a 
society, departmental action would be taken against him as had been done 
on several occasions in the past. Of the 131 clauses of the Bill, only 
two remained which was disposed of on the next day, the tst. August, 
wliereafter the third reading of the Bill was passed by SI to 50 votes. 
Hnring the third reading, Mr. Sarat Chaudra Bone, leader of the OppositioiJ, 
criticizing the Bill characterized it as out of date and as tending to otiicialization of 
the Co-operative movement. While admitting that the Bill had some drawbacks, 
the Mon’blc Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq maintained that through this Bill efforts had 
been made to decentralize the powers which, he hoped, wouhl pave the w'ay for 
the sound development of the movement. Mr. W, C. Wordsworth giving his 
blessings to the Bill said that there had been no doubt some faihires in the 
working of the movement in the imst but its positive achievements were also many. 
Mr. Shnmsudnin Ahmad, leader of the Krishak Proja Party, said tliat tlie vesting 
of too much ])Ower in the hands of the Registrar did not augur well for the 
development of the Co-operative movement in this province. 

Plp.a for Constituent Assembly (contd.) 

2iid, AUGUST The Assembly resumed discussion to-day over Mr. Maqhnl 
Har^sdtv's (Krishak Praja Party) resolution (on I'Jth. July) recommending that tlie 
future (’onstitution of India shouKl be framed by a Constituent Assembly, elected on 
the basis of adult franchise with safeguards for the protection of the rights and iiitcrcsls 
of the Muslims. (Jpjiosiug tlic resolution. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq declared that in 
the prevailing conditions of India the framing of a constitution through a 
Constituent Assembly was an irapossihility. He said that ho was not opposed to 
the Constituent Assembly as such, hut his suggestion was that before they met in a 
Constituent Assembly, the framework of the constitution should be discusHcd ard 
settled among the different communities and they would then meet in the Assembly 
to work out the details of the constitution. Mr. Huq referred to the ditliculties 
experienced by statesmen in Canada, Australia and ^?outh Africa in the matter of 
framing a constitution by means of a Constituent Assembly. Of the total population 
of India, Hindus constituted about 67 per cent. In a Constituent Assembly 
elected on the basis of adult franchise, if there, were, say, representatives, 
there would be about 131 Hindus and the rest wouhl be the representatives of 
IMuslims, Christians and Schedvded Castes and other minority communities. It 
would not take long to realise that when passions ran high and communal warfare 
sundered coram unities and broke peace and harmony the people would not be 
willing to vote for the interests of the country as a whole. They would generally 
vote for their own community and it would be evident that in such an Assembly, 
the majority community representing about 07 per cent of the poi)ulation would 
dominate the opinion of the rest of the Assembly. He thought that the best 
solution of the problem would be to settle the frame-work of the consritntion 
previously amongst the different communities and the details worked out later by 
the Constituent Assembly. The resolution was rejected without a division. 

Land Revenue Problem 

The Assembly discussed another non-official resolution sponsored by Mr. Mirza 
Abdul Hafiz (Coalition) urging that steps should be taken to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Bengal Land Revenue Comniission with necessary 
modifications. Mr. Jalaluddin Hashamy (Krishak Proja Party in Opposition) 
moved, by way of amendinent, that steps to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Commission should be taken immediately without any modifications. More 
than half a dozen speakers lielonging to the different groups participated in the 
debate which had not concluded when the Assembly adjourned till the 5th. 

Jute Regul.ation Amend, Bile 

6th. AUGUST The House adjourned on the .5th. August owing to the 
Dacca Mail accident, and on the next day, the 6th. August, it passed two official 
Bills, the Bengal Jute Regulation Amendment Bill, 1040, and the Bengal Revenues 
(Charged Expenditure) Bill introduced respectively by the H(m. Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan, Minister for Agriculture, and the Hon. Mr. H, S. Suhrawardy, 
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Finance Minister. The Bonp:al Jute Eesulation Bill, provides for a revision 
of the final record of land where jute is j;rown by the Discrict Maj^iistrate 

for the purpose of correcting mistakes and omissions found by them or brought 
to their notice. 

The Revenue Bill 

The Bengal Revenues (Charged Expenditure) Bill empowers the Government to 
declare the contribution i^ayable by them under the following Acts as charged upon 
the revenues of the in'ovince :—The Dacca ITniversity Act T.L'O, tlie Howrah Bridge 
Act, 1920, the Bengal Motor Vehicles Tax Act, 193*J, and the Albert Victor Leper 
Hospital Act, ]9!lj. An (.)p])osition amendment, moved by Dr. Niiluiaksha Sanijul 
(Congress), urging cir<‘ulation of the Bill for the ])iirposo of eliciting opinion 
thereon by October ill, 1910, was rejected by the House by 94 voles to So 

whereafter the House adjourned. 

COIXKCTIONR TO WAII FUND 

“The Government do not a]'prove of collection of subscriptions for war 
purposes under threat or 4*ompulsion,” staled the Home ATinister, iSir A'. 
Na^ini-u l-/h'n when I)r. A'ahna/chi/n Stnii/dl (Congress) wanted to move an 
adjournment motion to discuss the “manner in which contril)utions to the W'ar 
Rurposcs Fuiul are being raistd by District Magistrates tlirongb the ageney of 
Union Boanls.” Dr. Sauyal said that he bad got four s]ii*eitic cases in which 

such subscriptions were sought to be raised under threat throimh the agency of 
Union Boards. 11c added that he would not }>r<^SH the adiournment motion if 
the (tovernment ihsiied a circidar to the l>istrict Magistrates inlorming them that 
the Goverfiment did not approve of eoiilrihnlioiis to the War l’iirj)()ses Fund 

b('ing raised iimlcr threat of compulsion. The Home Minister having made the 
Governinettt position clear in his statement, Dr. fc?anyal did not press his motion. 

Alli'vion and DjLiTvroN Amend. Bjjj. 

7th. AUGUST :—The Assemhly had a very brief sitting to-day, the only item on the 
Rgciida Iteing the Alluvion and Diluvion (Amendment) Ihll. Hj»f)ns()ieil by Sii It. /\ 
Singh Roveiiuc ^Minister. The Bill sought to insert a new section in the 

existing Act empowering revenue authorities to assess to revtmiic alluvial reforma¬ 
tions wit lull an estate iu certain cast's. After Sir It. 2*. Singh Rog formally 
introduced the measure and moved for its consideration, R<ii Hnm\ilra Nath 
('huwithunj (CVmgress) urged by way of an amendment that the Ihll he referred 
to a select committee. 'The nmendmeut was lost and tlie House ])re4*ec(.led with 
the consideration of the Ihll. Air. iKhircudra A'at'i Out fa (Congress) moved the 
only other amendment on the agenda. This was also turned down by the House, 
and the Bill was passed without any discussion. 

The Jute, Gudin.\nce 

8th. AUGUST: —The Jute Grdinance fixing the minimum ])rice of jute, 
promulgated by the Bengal (iovernment, was suhjec-tcil to sharj) criticism to-(lay 
when the House was given an opportunity to discuss the Oidinance. Mr. Jalaluddin 
Hashemy of the Krishak Kroja Tarty initiated Hie disciission by mo\iiiga resolution 
disaiiproving of the Ordinance. ''J'he whole day w'as taken ny* with the discussion 
of Mr. Hashemy’s motion, which was ultimately defeated. In course of the debate 
references were made liy Oj){)ositioii members to rumours which were current in 
the market that some ministers operated in the market for their i)er8onal advantage. 
Mr. Walker, Leader of the European Tarty, referring to tliese remarks said that 
he ho])ed that there would he categorical denials from the Ministry regarding these 
allegations. The Hon. Air. H. S. Sukrawanty, who replied on belialf of the Government, 
strongly maintained that they were aiauated by no other consideration than that 
of serving the best interest of the cultivators. 

The Tkohiihiton Bill 

9th. AUGUST The Govenirnent’s policy of gradual Prohibition was reiterated 
this evening by the Excise Minister, Mr. P. D. Raikut, speaking on a non-official 
Bill, entitled Bengal Trohibition Bill, introduced by Air. Harendranath Rai 
Choudhury (Congress). In moving that the Bill he referred to a Select Committee, 
Mr. Roy Choudhury said that when other iirovinces were forging ahead with the 
policy of prohibition there was no reason why Bengal should lag behind. If the 
(irovernment were sincere in their declaration about the policy of Prohibition, they 
should introduce Trohibition in one of the big consuming districts ; he suggested 
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that they ehonld bep;in with the Twenty-four Parganas District, which, according to 
the speaker, was “the second greatest sinner in respect of the drinking evil.” He 
added that as any attempt to secure Prohibition without legislation should only be 
trifling with it, this Bill proposed to furnish the instrument necessary for giving 
effect to it and ensuring its success. The Bill would prohibit the production, 
manufacture, possession, export, import, transport, purchase, sale and consumption of 
intoxicating liquor and products except religious, medicinal, scientific, industrial and 
such like purposes in the province of Bengal. In opposing the Bill and its reference 
to a Select Committee, the Excise Minister said that the experience of other ])rovince8 
in India, where Prohibition had been introduced, had shown them that the Bengal 
Government’s policy of gradual Prohibition was a sound one. He added that in the 
present financial position of the Government, it was not possible for them to 
introduce large-scale Ihohibition, because in that case work in the nation-building 
departments would suffer. He emphasised, however, that the ultimate goal of this 
Government was total Prohibition. Mr. Roy Choudhury’s motion was rejected by 
the House without a division. 

The Misdemeanour Bill 

Dr. Niilinnkha Sanydl (Congress) next moved that his Bill entitled “the Bengal 
Misdemeanour Bill” be referred to a Belect Committee. Mr. Sanyal said that the 
Government of India Ait, 1035 did not provide for certain classes of offences whit-h 
were regarded as acts of misdemeanour in accordance with the Government of India 
Act, 1919. The object of the Bill was to remove this anomaly.^ Dr. Banyal told 
the House that the Bill was on the lines of a similar Act in England, entitled the 
j*ubli<‘ Bodies Corruption Practices Act. Nauab Musharajf Ilossain, Judicial Minis¬ 
ter, opposed the Bill and its reference to a Select Committee. He held that there 
was no justification for a Bill of that kind. Dr. SanyaPs motion to refer the Bill to 
a Select Committee was rejected. The Assembly then adjourned till the 12th. 

Aok. Produce Markets Bill 

12th. to 20th. AUGUST :—The Bengal Agri<Miltural Produce Markets Bill, 1040, as 
reported by the Select Committee, came up for consideration on the 12th. August on a 
motion by Mr. Tami'.nddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture. The Congress Party’s 
amendmont. urging recommittal of the Bill to the same Select Conrmittee was 
negatived by the House without a division after the motion had been debated for 
more than two hours and a half. It was pointed out on behalf of the Congress 
Party that while they were in symjiathy with the underlying principles of the Bill, 
they thought its tnovisions, as they had emerged from the Select Cornmittee, would 
not further the objects of the Bill. No ])rovision had been made in the Bill to 
ensure a fair deal and a fair price for the cultivators, which were the declared 
objects of the Bill. The Krishak Proja I’arty in opposition, however, wanted that 
the Bill should be considered clause by clause ana any defects in it remedied on 
the floor of tlie House. The European Group insisted that the Bill should be tested 
as an experimental measure for a period not exceeding three years in one or two 
selected areas to be specified by Government notification. Bpeaking on behalf of 
the landholding community, Mr, Tarak Nath Mookherjee opposed the Bill. He 
protested against what he termed “the scheme of expropriaiion” provided in the 
Bill in regard to the taking of the management of private markets from 
owners by the market committees. Opposing the Congress Party’s motion, Mr, 
T ami z ml din Khan pointed out that the Bill was introduced about a year and a half 
ago and it had been considered from all points of view in the Belect Committee 
and he did not think any useful purpose would be served by sending it again to the 
Belect Committee. As regards the European Grouj/s Buggestion that it should be 
introduced as an experimental measure in certain selected areas, the Minister remar¬ 
ked that it was a very useful suggestion and the Government would consider it. 
With reference to the registration of all markets for agricultural produce as })rovided 
in the Bill, the Minister claimed that the Bengal Government had taken a step in 
advance of other provinces. The Assembly at this stage adjourned till the 15th. 
August when the Ilouse discussed some subclauses of the ‘definition’ clause and 
disposed of them. But as Government were not ready with their proposals with 
regard to other sub-clauses the House again adjourned till the Itlth. August when 
members of the Opposition pointed out that the definition of ‘agricultural produce* 
in the Bill was too wide and they suggested that the Government should begin 
with by taking two or three commercial crops for the purpose of the Bill and after 
they had obtained sufficient experience of controlling the markets with regard to 
19 
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these commodities, they could include other commodities within the scope of the Bill, 
or bring in a fresh legislation for the purpose of including all other commodities. 
Several amendments were moved by the Opposition on these lines. Mr. Tnmizuddin 
Khan opposed the amendments, which were [)ut to vote and lost whereafter the 
House adjourned till the 2()th. August when Mr. Tamizuddin Khan moved a short- 
notice amendment defining ‘agricultural produce.* The amendment was accepted by 
the House by 99 votes to G9, the European members voting with the Opposition. An 
amendment moved by Mr. Morgan, on behalf of the European Grou)), seeking to 
delete “any article of food or diink, manufactured or ])rcpared wholly or in part 
from any produce of agriculture or horticulture” from the definition by the hon. 
Minister, was rejected by the House without a division. An am(;ndment, moved by 
Mr. Sahed Ali of the Kiishak Troja Tarty in Op])osition, seeking to include sericul¬ 
ture within the definition of ‘agricultural produce’ was negatived by 59 votes to 111. 
The Assembly then adjourned. 

BuiiAL Primary Epik ation Bill 

16th. AUGUST Two non ollicial Bills took u]) the whole time of the Assembly 
to-day. The first of the measures, eniitled the “The Bengal Knral 1‘iimary ICduca- 
cation Bill,” introduced by Maulvi Abdul Jahhur Paluutu of the Kiishak Proja I’arty, 
wanted that agriculturists should not be required to pay llieir share of the education 
cess as required umler the Bengal Primary Edneation A-'t. The motion for taking 
the Bill into consideration was rejected by ]<i7 votes to in. 

Fixation or Walks Bill 

The second Bill entitled “Fixation of Minimum Bates of Wages Bill,” intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Idihifilh Jlancrjuc, (’ongress Labour, wanted that minimum wages of 
workers in factories and mines should be fixed at IN. 50. .Mr. Banerjee’s motion 
for referring the measure to a select committee was rejected by 58 votes to ‘13. 

The Secondary Education Bill 

2l8t. & 22nd. AUGUST :-I'he Prime Minister. Mr. A. K. Fazln! Uuq, introduced 
out he 2l8t. August the Bengal J^econdary Educational Bill and movt>d that it be referred 
to a selectcommiM.ee with iiistruction to submit their report by November 30. The 
Bill aimed at establishing an autlmiity to retiidaie and control secondary edneation in 
the province as recommended by the Sadler Commission over twenty years ago. The 
Prime Minister, at the outset, regrciteil that membLUS of the C’ongress Party and 
of the Hindu Nationalist Party whom he had ^uoposed to include in the select 
committee had declined to give their consent to siu've on the comniittee. “'The 
inetlieicnt secondary education ])revaiiing in this proviic’O is one of the main 
causes of our comparatively slow progiess”, dci'biicd Mr. Fazlul Huq. d'he 
present unsatisfactory nature of secondary education control was in part a legacy 
from the now generally admitted unfortunate poli'-y of providing for higher 
education facilities in the hope that those so educated would undertake the 
responsibility of siueading education downwards. Universities were created and 
questions concerning the constitution and powers of these Universities were the 
educational issues whiidi attracted most attention. Jattic attenliou was paid to 
either secondary or primary education. Air. iliai leferred to the report of the 
Sadler Commission and said that co!njitionR had changed for the worse since the 
Commission reported. When the Commission reported there were less than 7(Jtj 
recognised high schools. 'Iliere were now nearly 1 -iMo high si’hools. But the 
constitution of the University was still the same, that is, one not designed for 
secondary education control. The Prime Minister remarked that successive 
Governments had tried to establish a controlling board and had failed. Gne of the 
reasons why this Government was not able to lake earlier action was that until 
the recent amendment of the Government of India Act, it was not quite clear 
whether this legislature had power to enact a measure dealing with all aspects of 
secondary education. That power, he said, since April 1 of this year, aefinitely 
vested in the legislature. Ke)>lying lo the <Titicism made in the press and on the 
^atform by prominent edinrationists and others of the provisions of the Bill, Mr. 
Huq assured the Calcutta University that if after enquiry the Government were 
satisfied that following the effects of the new Bill the University’s financial position 
and its activities justified a revision of the present five-year financial agreement, 
then the Government would be sympathetic and helpful. Certainly this Bill 
had not been designed to impose financial hardships upon the University and 
there was no reason to suppose that the University’s ultimate financial stability 
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will be endanj^ered. Concludinjij, Mr. Huq said that he had no illusions as to the 
difficulty of transforming the present ineffective secondary education into a vital, 
inspiring process and did not claim that the Hill was perfect. But he claimed that 
they were replacing a system in which ]>rogres8 was impossible by one in which 
the requisite progress could be made. He a])pealed for the co-operation of the 
people of the province when the Board was established in working it. 

Mr. Harendra Nath Rai Chowdhury (C’ongress), moved, by way of amend¬ 
ment, that the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting ymblio opinion thereon 
by December dl, Mr. Kai Dhowdhury said that secondary education in 

Bengal was the creation of non-oflicial enlerprise and it had been built up by 
voluntary contribution from the Government, and not by any Bubstaiitial 
contribution from the public cxchc(pier. Mr. Chowdhury told the House that their 
complaint was not so much because there were so many Hindus and so many 
Muslims on the proposed board, but because secondary education in Bengal 
was going to be handed over to the control of a political body, not an educational 
body, lie also contended that the five lakhs of rui^ees at the disposal of the 
Board could not improve secondary education. 

Mr. Ahdnt Hakim (Krisliak Broja 1‘arty) mo\ed an amendment, urging the 
circulatiotj of the Bill for eliciting opinion thereon by November 30. The Assembly 
then adjourned till the next day the 22nd. August when Mr. P. R. Thukur 
(Independent, Scheduled (.'aste) sui>]>orled the Congress Party’s circulation motion. 
He pointed out that the representation to his community in the proposed 
Secondary Education Board, its executive council a?id other committees was 
absolutely inadequate. Mr. AtuI t'-ica (('ongress) chara<'teriscd the Bill as obnoxious 
and referred to the “utily, communal and ollicial” representation of the proposed 
Board. Speaking on iahalf of the Krishak Pioja Party in (>i)poBition, Mr. Ahu 

Hossain said that his ]'arty liad decideil to accord qualified siipjwt to tho 

Education Minister’s motion for reference of the Bill to a select committee, 

After a three hours’ debate, in which about a dozen speakers participated, the 
House adjourned. 

Omission of Bi,.\ck-Hoi.i: Stouy 

23rtl. AUGUST A non-oiiicial resolution urging that the (Jovernment should 
take immediate action for the omission of all leferences to the alleged Black Hole 
tragedy from all books in use in the Province of Bengal, came for consideration 
to-day. Mr. A. K. Fazlid Hu(f, Piime Minister, said that the resolution as worded, 
was not a i>ractical pro]iDsitioii. 'Ihe (Jovernment wouhl be j.repared to accept the 
resolution if it was umeuded to state that the Govnninent slioiild take immediate 
action for not allowing any hook having references to the alleged Black Hole 
tragedy as a historical fact to be used as text-books and prize books. The mover 
aeeepted the amendment and the amended resolution was then passed by the 
House without a division. 

The Floui) Co.m mission 

The House next had luolonged discussion on a resolution urging 

that steps be taken to give effect to the recommendations of the Bengal 
Land Revenue Commission tEloiid Commission) with necessary modifications for 
the replacement of I’ermaiieiit Settlement and the Zamindari system by a ryotwari 
method. Speaking on the resolution. Sir B. P. Sivgh Roy, Revenue Minister, 
informed the House that the Government were anxious to take the fullest advantage 
of the recomnieiidutions of the Floud Commission and examination of the proposals 
by a special officer appointed by the Government was proceeding simultaneously 
with the consideration of the suggestion by the Government. 

The Secondary Education Bill (contd.) 

27th. & 28th. AUGUST More than a dozen members participated in the third day’s 
debate on the I^econduiy Education Bill on the 27th. August Speaking on behalf of 
the European Group, Mr. W. C. Wordsworth^ supporting the Government motion for 
the reference of the Bill to a select committee, said that bis group held the Bill to 
be better than nothing, though not so good as it might he. It had been accepted 
for the last twenty years that a li'ccoiidaiy Education Board was necessary and 
was coming, and that any Board must, in the present conditions, satisty the 
strongest parly on which tlie Government de}'ended and so it contained a doze of 
communalism. He pointed out that the circulation motion of the Congress Party 
meant postponement of the consideration of the Bill. He did not believe that there 
was any evil purpose, intention, or potentiality in the Bill or in the organisation it 
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proposed to set up. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, ex-Finance Minister, in supporting 
the Congress Party’s motion for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion, 
strongly condemned the provisions of the Bill and remarked that its object 
was communal and political, rather than educational. He said that instead 
of calling the Bill the Secondary Education Bill it should have been 

called ^a Bill to strangle secondary education”. Next day, the 28th. August, 
Dr. Syama Prosad Mookerjec (Independent Hindu Nationalist), supporting 

the Congress Party’s circulation motion, said that he was oj^posed to the main 

principle of the Bill and added, “Let me say it without any hesitation that this 
Bill is fundamentally unacceptable to us and even if it is adopted by the House 
as a result of Government majority, we are not going to accept it outside the 
Legislature. We shall consider it a sacred and im]>erative duty on our ])art to 
resist its oi>eration in every possible manner.” Mr. tazlur Rahman (Coalition), 

representative of the Dacca University, supporting the i)rovisions of the Bill, said 
it followed the recommendations of the tSadler Commission and the Secondary 
Education Board as proposed in the Bill was more autonomous than the one 
contemplated by the Sadler Commission. Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed^ Leader of the 
Krishak Proja Party, in supporting the Select Committeo motion, ai)pealed to Dr. 
Syama f’rosad Mookerjee and Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose to revise their decision and 
agree to serve on the Select Committee. Winding uj) the debate on behalf of the 
Opposition, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose strongly condemned the provisions of the 
Bill and characterised it as an ill-conceived measure which, according to him, not 
only fell far short of the educational requirements of the province, but its proposals 
were incomplete in certain respects and ]»rever8e and reactionary in others. Mr. 
Bose declared that if this Bill was passeil into law without giving an opportunity 
to the public, the educationists and the thousands of managing committees of high 
schools to give their opinion on it, “we shall consider it our duty, both inside and 
outside this House, to take such steps as will make the h^ecoiulary Education Bill 
a dead letter in this province”. Replying to the debate, the Prime Minister, Mr. 
A, K, Faziul Uuq, said that he wished that the threat that had been held out 
by Dr. Syama I’rosad Mookerjee and the Leader of the Oi)poHition had not been 
uttered in seriousness. He was prepared to accept them, whatever might be the 
consequences, lie declared that the members of the ('oalition I'ary were determined 
to show to the world that they would be untrue to Islam and their culture if they 
did not put this Bill on the statute book. Refuting the charge that the proposed 
Secondary Education Board would be communal in composition, Mr. Huq enquired 
if the mere proper representation of Muslims on the Board was consiilercd as an 
act of communalism ? lie informed the House that the select committee would 
not be beginning its work before November and that in the meantime tliey would 
forward the Bill to the two Universities for their opinion and were prepared to 
take the views of educational experts to be nominated by the Leader ot the Oppo¬ 
sition and Dr. Byaraa Prosad Mookerjee. He was even prepared to go further, 
although against the mandate of his party. He was prei)arcd to circulate the 
Bill for eliciting opinion thereon provided the threats that had been uttered were 
unconditionally witlidrawn and an assurance was given by the Opposition that 
they would co-operate with them in the select commit lee. 

A discussion arose as to the exact implications of the Prime Minister’s offer. 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, said that if the Government 
agreed to keep an open mind in the matter and to consider the whole ])OBition on 
the basis of the views elicited after circulation of the motion, he would have no 
hesitation in accepting the offer. As regards what was said to be a threat, he 
pointed out that so far as he himself was concerned, he had merely referred to 
what might happen in the future if the Bill was passed into law in spite of the 
opposition of a big community which had contributed so much for the develop¬ 
ment and expansion of education in this province. The Prime Minister said 
that the remarks of the Leader of the Opposition did not mean an acceptance of 
his offer. 

The motions were thereafter put to vote. The Prime Minister’s motion for 
reference of the Bill to a select committee was adopted by 121 votes to 60. The 
Congress Party’s motion for circulation of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting 
opinion was rejected by the House by 131 votes to 71. An analysis of the voting 
on the Congress Party’s motion showed that all the Hindu members, excepting 
the Hindu Ministers, voted for it while all the Muslim members excepting the 
three independent, voted against it. The announcement of the result of the voting 
wai followed by shouts of “Hindu Ministers Resign’' from the Congress benches. 
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Education of Backward Hindus 

80tb. AUGUST The Government suffered a defeat to-day, when a non official 
resolution asking the Government to sanetion Bs. 10 lakhs every year (including 
1940-41) for the education of the scheduled caste and other educationally backward 
Hindus of this province, was adopted by the House. In the absence of the Prime 
Minister, who holds the Education portfolio, fc'ir B. P. Singh Roy. Hevenue 
Minister, speaking on the resolution, said that the B<‘hcduled Caste Education 
Advisory Committee, which had been ap]»oinied by the Government, had submitted 
a scheme and had made their recommendations with regard to the question of 
spreading education among the scheduled castes in the ])rovince. The Government 
would now a))ply their minds to these recommendations and would try to accept 
as many of them as tiossible. If in giving effect to the recommendations accepted 
by the Government, it wuis required that recuiTing grant should be made for the 
purpose, the (lovornment should nol hesitate to ])rovide that sum. It did not 
matter to them if such a grant amounted to five or seven lakhs of rupees, or 
more. Mr. Raaik Lai Biswas (Coalition), the mover, wanted to withdraw the 
resolution on the assurance given by the Minister, but the House refused to grant 
leave by 58 votes to b'2. the Government Bupj)orting the motion for leave. 

Bengal Irrigation HniEME 

3rd. SEPTEMBER A big irrigation project known as the Damodar-Hooghly- 
Howrnh Elusliing scheme, estimated to cost more than three crores of rupees, was 
placed before the Assembly this evening by Maharaja Brisk Cha?i(lra Nandy of 
Cossimbazar, Minister for Works and Communication. The Minister made a 
reference to the ]iroie<*t while moving a resolution to the effect than an improvement 
levy should ))e imposed in the area to be served by the Damodar-Hooghly-Howrah 
Flushing scheme. 'J'hc total area within what might he called the ]uuimetcr of 
the B(*hcme, is Bi.x lakhs and eleven thousand crores. The rate of levy which would 
be imposed, the Minister said, w'ould be deciiled on the basis of calculation of the 
addition out-turn. It was proposed to finance the scheme by raising a loan of 
three crores of rupees. On behalf of tlic Opposition, Dr. Ralimiksha Sanval 
(CongresB) moved an amendment urgitig that the improvement levy which would 
be imposed under the scheme should he at a rate to be ai'}>roved by the Assembly. 
Replying to the dei)ate, the Minister pointed out that Government would take up 
the scheme as soon as the financial conditions would permit thicm to borrow the 
required money, l)ut he could not say whether they could wait till the war was 
over. He asBured the Europeans that the scheme would not affect the river Hooghly. 
He told the Oi)position that, if there w'as no improvement in the atea covered by 
the scheme, they would not impose any levy on the cultivators. The D}q?osition 
amendment was lost without a division and the Government resolution was accepted. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bii.l 

4tli. to 10th. SEPTEMBER '.—The hon. Naivah Khwaja Hah'd.ulla Bahadur of 
Dacca, Minister for l^ocal Self-Government, introduced on the 4th. the Calcutta Miini- 
cii)al (Amendment) Hill, and moved that it he referred to a select committee with 
instructions to submit their report by January 31, UUl. The Bill sought to remove 
the Chief Executive Officer from the sphere of influence of imlividual Councillors 
and Aldermen of the Corporation, to make definite provisions that appointment to 
higher posts in Ihe Cori oration shall not be mode except on the recommendation of 
a Service Commission (the Chairman and members of which will l)e appointed by the 
Government), and to assume larger ])Ower8 of control in eases of default or abuse of 
powers by the Cor})oration. The Bill further sought to make a definite provision in 
the Act for the sii}>pression of a department of the Corporation and the dissolution 
of the body of Councillors and Aldermen in case the Corj'Oiation had shown its 
incom])etence to ])erform, or had persistently made default in the performance of the 
duties imposed on it by or under the Act, or had abused its powers. The appoint¬ 
ment by the Government of a Government Officer as Chief Executive Officer of the 
Cor|)oration and the conferment of certain powers on him was also provided. In 
moving reference of the Bill to a select committee, the Minister pointed out that it 
was intended to meet a widespread demand for improving the efficiency and tone of 
the administration of the Cvalcutta Corporation. “1 confess,” the Minister remarked, 
“that there is some force in the contention that the proposed measure is a retrograde 
one not quite in harmony with progressive deraocuatic ideas of local self-government, 
but 1 hope the House will agree with me that circumstauces have compelled the 
Government to retrace their etepe in this matter. Viewed against the background 
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of nepotism, inefficienfiy and corruption which have characterised the adminis¬ 
tration of the Corporation during the last few years, our proposals appear to 
ofter the only effective remedy that can be thought of and may on that ground 
be fully justified.” Next day, the 5th. September, about a dozen members parti¬ 
cipated in the debate. Discussion more or less followed the lines which 
emerged on the previous day-members of the Coalition Tarty describing the 
measure as an urgent piece of legislation necessary to cffi’ct much-needed 
reforms in the working of the Corporation, while the Opposition characterized 
it as “reactionary and retrograde.” The House tlicn adjourned till the 9th. 
September, when about a dozen speakers, mostly belonging to the Opposition, 
participated in the debate. Mr. Sa?itosh Kumar Basu, Deputy Leader of 
the Congress Party and a former Mayor of the Corporation, remarked that 
history liad not recorded a constitutional outrage of such enormity pcr[)et- 

rated by a Government ii]>on a helpless people. The ‘popular Ministry’ in 

Bengal, was, by sheer violence, attempting to put the hand of the clock 
of progress half a century back. Mr. Basil suggested that the Government 
might test the hnna fi les of the charges levelled against the t\u*poration 
by holding a general election in Jafiuary on this issue. If they got a clear verdict 
of the ratc-jmyers in favour of the llill it might be brought up during the next 
budget session before the House and passed without a single dissentient voice. 
Mr. J, 0. Gupta, Chief Whip of the Congress i’ary, criticised the attiiude of 
the European group towards the Bill and observed that they acted quite un- 
Britonlike when they w’crc in India. If such a Bill, remarked Mr. (lupta, had 

been brought forward in the British Parliament, the Government in power would 

have fallen the next day. Bi/nt Badrnddoja ((^oalilion). in supporting the motion 
for circulation, cited cases of irregularities in the Corixiration administration. Next 
clay, the lUth. September, Mr. Sarat Ch. Bose, Leader of the Opposition, in tlie 
course of his speech, gave, what were, according to him, instances of Ministerial 
interference in appointments during the last three years the Ministry had been in 
])Owcr. Mr. Bose ])ointcd out that the chaige that arrears in collection were large 
could not be made justifiably by the Government, since the Government themselves 
owed the Corporation Ps. I'J lakhs. Mr. Bose charged the hon. Mr. 11. IS. 8uhrawurdy 
with interference in judicial proceedings, by quoting from a letter wliich the latter 
wrote to tlie Commissioner of Police in connection with the ])ro8ccution of a certain 
Muslim. How could such a frankly communal Government interfering in the 
course of justice be, he asked, entrusted with ]>ower to destroy at will the autonomy 
of the Calcutta Corporation ? The Premier, intervening in the debate, rclerred to 
Mr. Bose’s challenge that a referendum be taken on the Bill and asserted that 
Calcutta Hindus who formed 80 per cent of the rato-])aycrs being communally 
minded, would naturally tlirow out the Bill. At this stage loud and angry protests 
drowned the Premier’s voice and the Premier withdrew his remarks on the {speaker 
advising him not to introduce communal colour in the debate. Mr. N. Ji, Sarker, 
ex-Minister, BU]>porting the Congress Party’s amendment, said that if the Calcutta 
Corporation could be charged with nepotism and favouritism in the matter of 
appointment, the same charge could be levelled against the present Government of 
Bengal. Mr. Sarker thought that the main and real object of the Bill was to get 
control of the Corj»oration lor the purpose of distributing all patronage among the 
Bur>portcr8 of the Ministry, Supporting the Select Committee motion, Mr. M, A. H, 
Jspahani, Leader of the Muslim league Party in the Corporation, said that no 
one could deny that the present state of the Corporation was such that a collapse 
was imminent. Mr. T. C\ Gostvami observed that it was very easy with a comfort¬ 
able majority to get a measure through but it was not so easy to make the people 
swallow it. Mr. A. R, Siddiqui, Mayor of Calcutta, said that they were all agreed 
that abuses had crept into the administration of the Corporation and that the 
proposed measure had received unqualified support for the majority of its clauses 
with slight mod fications. Mr. Bhamsuddin Ahmed, Leader of the Krishak Proja 
Party, appealed to the Government to agree to the circulation of the Bill. Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, said that members of the Cabinet 
had interfered in the matter of appointments in the Calcutta Corporation, the 
Improvement Trust and other bodies and he asked the House to consider seriously 
whether they could vest the powers proposed in the Bill in a Government with 
such a record, Participating in the debate, Mr. A, K, Fazlul Huq, Premier, cited 
the instances of Bombay and Madras where the Government had power to appoint 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Corporation and said that he failed to understand 
why there was opposition to the Bengal Government being vested with such powers. 
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The Nawah Bahadur of Dacca^ Minister in charge of the Bill, replying to the 
debate, said that it appeared that the intention of the Opposition was to delay the 
passage of the Bill. 

The Congress Party’s amendment was then put to vote and rejected. 1'he 
motion for Sclecst Committee was carried. The European Group voted with the 
Government against the amendment, while the other groups in the House, namely, 
the Congress, the Krishak Proja, Independent, Scheduled Castes, and the Hindu 
Nationalist Parties voted for the amendment. The Government motion for reference 
of the Bill to a select committee was accepted by the House by 127 votes to 32. 

Hindu Widowers’ Re-mahriaoe Bill 

6th. SEPTEMBER :—“No Hindu widower shall marry any one who is not a 
widow.” T'his was the main provision of a non-oflicial Bill entitled the Bengal 
Hindu Widows’ liemarriages Propagation Bill, wdiich was introduced by Mr. 
Manmohan Das to-day. Air. Das, moving the Bill, said that if it was provided 
that a widower whejiever he would remarry should marry a widow, all the 
widows between the ages of n and 2') numhering about three lakhs in the province 
miglit get I'i'married. On helialf of the Government, Nawah Muxluiriid' HussatJi^ 
Judicial Alinister. moved by way of an amendment that the Bill be circulated for 
eliciting ])ublic opinion then‘on by July 18, 1011. He said that if public, opinion 
was strongly in favour of the Bill, there would be no difliciilty on the part of the 
Government to accept it. The House accepted the amendment without a division. 

Dowry Kkstrictjon Bill 

Another non-otlicial Bill entitled the Bengal Dowry Restriction Bill, lOlC 
introduced by Mr. Sumidranat-h Btswas, was also circulated for eliciting public 
opinion by November 30. 

8iior.s & Establishments Bill 

nth. & 12th. SEPTEMBER T'he Bengal Hhops and Establishments Bill, 1010, as 
passed by the Upper House, came up for consideration this evening, In moving for the 
consideration of tlic Bill, Mr. II. S. Buhratoardy, Minister for Commerce, said lhat 
some otlier provinces had passed Bills of this type. But they had not been brought 
into operation pr('-mmHl)ly liecause they contained provisions which had not the 
goodwill of all parlies and perhaps because they were ditlicult to administer. The 
Minister thoiiiiht that he had eliminated such provisions from the Bill now before 
the House as might stand iti the way of its being ]mt into operation. Dr. Nulinaksha 
Sfanyal (Congress), speaking on an amendment to the ‘commercial establishments’, 
])ointeil out that journalists had been e.xcluded from the purview of the Bill, although 
they knew how very didi*mlt it was for them to get their monthly payments on tlic 
due date. It would be desirable, if not in the body of tlie Bill itself, to give special 
protection to them. Replying, Mr. Suhrawardy said that the definition of ‘commer¬ 
cial establishments’ in the Bill was quite wide. It applied to clerical establishments 
of all commercial undertakings. 'The Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azizid Haq, said 
that clerical slatt’ of printing ])res8e8 was included in the definition. Dr. Sanyal : 
The editorial staff will not be regarded as clerical staff*. The SpenJeer : I tliink we 
shall leave out the editorial staff* for the present. i>r. Sanyal : 'J'hey are most hard 
working people. Air. Suhrawardy believed that the rank and file in printing presses 
and newspaper offices would come under the purview of the Bill as clerical staff* of 
commercial establishments and, if nwessary, the Alinister would declare all those 
establishments as commercial establishments. The European Group welcomed the 
Bill. The House had not concluded discussion when it adjourned till the next day, 
the 12th. September, when the Bill as passed by the Up])er House, was ]>assed by 
the Assembly. T’he hon. Mr. //. N. Suhrawardy, Minister in cliarge of the Bill, told 
the House that he hoped to bring forward an amending Bill with regard to the 
question of regulation of hours of work of employees in commercial establishments 
by March next. The Congress Party’s amendment, urging inclusion of commercial 
establishments within the purview of the Bill so far as the question of working 
hours was concerned, was rejected by the House by 103 votes to 53, 

Legislators Disqualification Removal Bill 
18 th. SEPTEMBER x—Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, introduced to-day the Bengal 
Legislature (removal of disqualifications) Amendment Bill, 1940, seeking to amend the 
Act of 1937. Under the Act a person is not debarred from becoming or being a 
member of either Chamber of the Bengal Legislature by reason only of the fact 
that as a part-time member of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air Force he holds 
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en office of profit under the Crown in India. When, however, such a member of 
the Legislature holds such office as a full-time member in any of His Majesty’s 
forces, he is disqualified for being a member and his seat in the Legislature falls 
automatically vacant. The object of the amending Bill is to enable such a member 
to retain his scat in the Legislature even if he holds such an office in time of war 
for any pur|>ose or in time of peace for any juirposc connei^tod with internal security. 
On behalf of the Congress Tarty, Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, Dejuity Jjcader, poin¬ 
ted out that the clauses in the amending Bill had been so drafted that civil engineers, 
doctors or even menials who might be employed in connection with the equipment 
or administration of Military, Naval or Air Force would be made eligible for election 
to the Legislature, thereby setting at naught the very salutary lu'ovisions of the 
Government of India Act, which definitely laid down that no persons who held a 

post under the Crown in India would be qualified for election to the Legislature. 

AoRicn/ruiiAL Debtors Amend. Bill 

19th. SEPTEMBER The House passed the Agricultural llebtors (Second 
Amendmenl) Bill, and permitted the Home Minister, Khuuija Sir Na^ininddin, to 
withdraw the Removal of Disqualification Amendment Bill i)reviou8ly introiluced by 
him. Sir Naziimiddin said that he ])roposed to introiluce a fresh Bill at tlie next 
Session, in which he hoped the objections raised to the present Bill would be met. 

Meanwhile in order to ]*ermit members so desiring to take an a dive part in the 

W'ar effort it was ])roposed to bring into effetd by an Ordinance the provisions of 
Such a Bill, d'he Assembly at this stage was prorgued. 


Autumn Session—Calcutta—28th. Nov. to 4th. Dec. 1940 

Withdrawal of Tress Ban 

The Assembly met on the 28th. November for its autumn session with the 
Speaker, Khan Bahadur Aziziil Hague in the Chair. The notitication issued 
recently by the (lovernmerit banning imhlieation in the ])rovin(;e of news regarding 
hunger strikes by i)cr8ons in jails or places in British India was the subject of 
an adjournment motion. Moving the adjournment motion, j>r. Naltjiakeha Sanyal 
charaederised the Government Order as “astounding He remarked that the 
Nazi Government had not been able to stop news in the manner sought to bo 
done by the Crovernment of Bengal. But what the Nazi (rovernnient could not do, 
Sir Nazimiuldin had tried to do. Dr. Sanyal said that the ])ublic had a right to 
know about the grievances of the ludsoners on luinger-strike. He asked if the 
rumour that the prisoners w'ere not given certain facilities regarding interviews, 
correspondence, management of the kitclien, etc. was correct. He also wanted to 
know whetlier it was a fact that a person like Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose had not 
been allowed to have in his ])osscs.sion a shaving stick and a safety razor. Sir 
Nazimuddin, the Home Minister, in Ids reply to the debate, refen*ed to a catalogue 
of grievances submitted l»y the hunger-strike persons and said that all of them 
were being treated as I and 11 class prisoners and were being given all possible 
facilities. iSir Nazimuddin informed the House that fifteen ])er8ons detained under 
Section 26 of the Defence of India Rules in the Tresidency Jail WTie in hunger- 
strike. He contradicted the statements made in the House by two Labour Members 
of the Congress Tarty alleging that there were hunger-stikes by prisoners in the 
Dum Dum and Alipore Central Jails. He pointed out that there was no hunger- 
strike in any jail exccfit in the Tresidency .Tail. The grievances on which the 
prisoners had gone on hunger-strike, he characlerised, as “very unsubstantial” and 
claimed that the rules framed for the detention of persons under Sections 20 and 
120 of the Defence of India Rirles in Bengal comirared very favourably with the 
rules framed by the other Trovincial Governmerrts and the Government of India. 
In justifying the order. Sir Nazimuddin said that it was promulgated not to prevent 
ventilation of gr-ievances of the i)ri8oner8, but to stop the publication of statements 
and speeches which might create bitter feelings, hatred and excitement and might 
lead to serious results. It was further meant to deprive the agitation of the publicity 
which was required for its success. In conclusion, the Home Minister said that 
he was prepared to look into the grievances of the hunger-striking prisoners after 
they had given up hunger-strike. He appealed to the members or the Congress 
Party to persuade these prisoners to follow the advice of Mahatma Gandhi who 
had discouraged hunger-strikes. The motion was rejected by 104 votes to 64. 
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THE SALES TAX BILL 

Motor Spirit Sales Tax Bill 
Earlier, the House, on a motion of the Finanec IMembcr, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, 
referred to a Select Committee the Motor Spirit Sales Tax Bill. It proposed to 
levy a tax of one anna six pies per jrallon on the retail sales of petrol and a tax 
of six pies per gallon on retail sales of motor spirit other than ])etrol. The Sales 
Committee was asked to submit its report by December 21. 'J'lie Finance Minister, 
in moving his motion, pointed out that the procceils from the tax would be ear¬ 
marked for road development in the rrovince. The tax under this Bill when passed 
into law would not be imposed before September 1, 1911. An Opposition motion 
urging cinuilation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion was rejected by the House 
without a division. The Assembly then adjourned. 

The Sales Tax Bill 

2f)th. NOV. to 2ml. DEC. ;—'Fhe Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Bill which was 
introduced to-day l)y the Hon. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy. Finance .Minister, and souglit 
to be referred to a Sele(‘t Committee met with strong oj)p(>.siti()n. 9’he Bill sought 
to le\y a tax ol two per cent per annum on all retail sales cxceetling twenty thou¬ 
sand rii])ees. A number of fooil articles, raw mateiiiils and l ertain other articles 
were exemptetl from the tax. (loods dispatched to a<l(lressos outside Bengal were also 
exempted from tlie imposition of tin; tax. The tax was ext'ccted to yield a revenue 
of two crores of riii)ces at a cost of not exceeding Bs, si'von laklis. 

An amendment mo\e<l by the Krishak Iboja Tarty urged that the Bill be 
cireulaf<‘(l for eliciting ])ublic opitjion. This was supported by the Congress party 
also. Krishak Troja Party meml)ers launelied a virulmf, aitjuk on the (Government 
elmrging them witlt “criminal” was'age of money eiitnisted (o tlicir care, whereby 
they had foif('it.e<l the rif.;lit. to be entrusted with more money, Even the spokesman 
of the European l*aity. Mr. R. -1/. who did not oppose the Select (.'oramit- 

tee motion, slrcmgly criticised some items of linaix’ial administration of tlie (■f(»vcrn- 
ment and wante<l an assurance tiiat this would not lie done again. He said that 
the Eiiropean Party coiisiderctl that the necessity for the tax had not been estab¬ 
lished. 'riiey reseVved the light to oppt)se the Bill at a latei stage if they wc”o 
not Btipplied with facts jtnd tiiurea which dt'tinitely cfitahl’slicil that additional 
taxation was necessary. Next day, the 30tli. November, an account of the financial 
position of tlie (•ovcriimciit was given by the Hon. ?dr. H. S. Suhrav'itrdi/, Finance 
Minister, in his reply to the debate, 'fhe .Minister told the House that the deficit 
for the iMirrent year was going to ‘'materialise with a vengeauee”. He recalled 
that in February last lie had tiire-east a delicit of Ts, o7 lakhs, which had now 
mounted to Ts. I'JO lakhs, 'fhe revenue ]H)siiiou had been (lettuiorating owing to 
eireumstauees over which the (uivcrnmeut had no control Their jute cxjiort duty 
receit>ts would be less by Ts. oO lakhs, and unless tliere was an immediate rise in 
the ju'ice of jute, their land revenue receipts would be much smaller than tlicy 
had expected, 'fherefore, the Finam-c ^liiiislcr athletl, this taxation measure was 
.absolutely es.scntial in order to meet the luosent emergency. A suggestion had 
been maae that the (Government siionld tax jute. The Finance Minister said that 
he was prepared to tax jute if it could ho shown that it would not result in further 
depressing the ]>ricc of jute in the nmfussil, and that the tax would not bo ultimate¬ 
ly passed ou to the agriculturist. He was not sure that it would not be, and he 
bad, therefore, exempted jute from the operation of the tax. Mr. Ahu. Hossam 
Sarkar (Krishak IToja) moved by way of an amendment, that the Bill be circu¬ 
lated for eliciting imblie opinion by March 91, 1941. Mr. Snrkar characterised the 
Bill as backdoor legislation. At the close of the financial year, when they did not 
know what the financial condition of the (Government was, there was absolutely 
no justification for bringing forward a measure of this kind. IMr. Sasanka Svkhar 
Sanyal (Congress) described the Bill as a ‘‘pernicious'’ measure, and remarked that 
if the Bill was passed into law, it would add penury to the poverty of the jieople 
of Bengal. Mr. ISanyal suggested that the Govern meiit should have first 
taxed the fat salaries and the rich people. Mr. hwar Das Jcilan (Congress) 
considered the time inopportune for bringing forward a taxation proposal 
of this kind. He tbonglit that the imposition of the proposed tax would 
drive away the wholesale trade from the province to the adjoining provinces. 
Bat Harendra Nath Cfiaudhury (Congress) said that the spirit with which 
Buch a Bill was generally introduced in the legislature was found wanting in the 
Finance Minister. This Ministry, who had been returned through sepatate 
Constituency, thought that they were only entitled to feel for the general public 
and others who had come through General Constituency had no right to say in 
20 
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that regard. In was this spirit that was reflected in the opening speech of the 
Finance Minister. What was the position of the Bill ? Whether there was any 
necessity for the Bill or not it concerned him very lititle. The Finance Minister 
Bim])ly said that because he told at the time of introducing the budget last year 
that there would be taxation measure, therefore, the Bill had been put forward. 
Mr. Idris Ahmeds a member of the Coalition Party, took the House by surprise 
when he also strongly criticised the Bill and asked his Party men not to lend 
their support to the Bill unless the Government gave an assurance that the 
money raised by this measure would be earmarked exclusively for the spread of 
free primary education. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, the former Finance Minister, 
subjected the Bill to a detailed criticism. He said that he strongly felt that 
they were at present faced with no compelling necessity which w'ould justify the 
Government’s introducing such a huge measure of taxation, which would interfere 
with trade, small industries and make the burden on the poor heavier. Mr. A, K, 
Fazlul Huq^ intervening in tlie debate, justified the measure. He said that it was 
untrue that he had promised to provide “dal, bhat” to the poi>lc. What he said 
was that the problem of “dal, bhat” was the jiroblem of problems to-day. Keplying 
to interruptions and ironical laughter from the Opjiosition, JMr. 11 uq said that 
if any one believed that anybody could come and get ‘dal, bhat’ at his .Ihoutalla 
house he was not only a fool but he lived in a fool’s paradise. He could not be 
expected to provide food to five crorcs of ]ieople everyday. 'J'iic House at this 
stage adjourned till the 2iid. December when the (>p]»nHition motion urging the 
circulation of the Bill, was rejected by 121 to 72 voles. The Government motion 
for reference ot the Bill to a >*'clcct Committee was, thereafter, carried by ]iS to 
7'J votes, one tVialition Party member remaining ueulral. In his final np]>nal 
before voting took place, the Finance Minister, Mr. //. S. Suhrairardii remarked, 
“Nobody likes taxation. As a politician 1 am afraid of il. J detest it and I 
would have never dreamt of introducing this meastire had it not been that the 
finances of Bengal and the needs of the pcoj>le demanded that we should 
Hiipi>lcment our resources for the tnirpose of giving them relief,” 'fhe Finance 
Minister emphasised that the position to day was such Unit it was impossible, 
without further taxation to meet their ordinary rcqnircmenls. He reminded the 
European Groui) that it was practically only the Bengal Government which in 
the whole of Inuia sii])portcd the Government of India and the British Government 
in their aflbrt. Ue asked them to realise that if they wanted tlnit the i^cople 
should itarticipatc in the war effort, they must try to raise their slandard of 
living and bring joy and happiness to their homes. The Fiiianec Minister added 
that it W'as almost certain that he might have to come up with fresh taxation 
luoi)Osals before the House in the near future. But he assuied them that 
whenever he considered any taxation jiroposal necessary he would take the House 
into his confidence beforehand. 

Hkjher Prices for Raw Jute 

The Asscrably next passed a resolution that the Government of Bengal shonld 
take immediate steps “to ensure higher jiriccs of raw jute for cultivators in the 
current season by adopting such necessary and suitable ineasurcs as may be 
oconomically justifiable.” The matter w^as discussed on a special motion in view 
of the conference convened by the Government of India in New Hclhi for 
December 4, of representatives of the jute-growing ])iuvinces and the mills to 
decide on ways and means of disposing of tliis year’s crop at a level of prices 
to all concerned, particularly the grower. 

Local Boards & Census Bill 

3rd. DECEMBER A discussion on arrangements in connection with the 
forthcoming census took place to-day, when the Government Bill entitled the 
Bengal Local Authorities Census Expenses Contribution Bill was introduced. 
The Bill sought to empower local boards to contribute towanls petty expenses in 
connection with the forthcoming census. Jn the course of the discussion, Mr. Atul 
Sen (Congress) criticised the census arrangements as not being conducive to 
the collection of proper and impartial information. Sir Bijoy ]:^rosad Singh Itoy^ 
Revenue Minister, who introduced the Bill, pointed out that the local Government 
were not in any way responsible for census operations. But if any defect in the 
existing arrangements were communicated to the Government in a specific manner 
they would certainly be only too glad to forward them to the Central Government 
with their comments on the matter. The Minister informed the House that the 
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Bengal Government proposed to address the Central Government about the 
desirability of having joint enumerators. An Opposition motion, urging circulation 
of the Bill, was rejected without a division, and the Bill was passed ny 95 votes 
to 50. 

Earlier the House ])asBed ))y 92 to .50 votes the Bengal Legislature (Removal 
of DisqualiAcations) Bill. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Co-operative Societies Bill 

4lh. DECEMBER :—The Assembly agreed to-day to the amendments which hatl been 
made by the Ufjper House to the Bengal Co-o]ierati\c Societies Bill 19J0. Strong 
opposition was oflbred to some of the amendnieiilH which the Up]»er House had 
etrected and the House divided on as many as live occasioris and the discussion 
coniinued for over two hours. Mr. tialyapriya Banerjm (Congress) oljjocted to the 
deletion of the woid ‘economic’ with reference to clause 11 which provided lor regis¬ 
tration of ('o-opeiativc Societies. He said tliat this was a move in direct opposition to 
the ideas of the (Xi-oiierativc Societies which prevailed all over the world and the rest 
of India. It allored the character of the Bill altogether and ollendcd against the 
princiide of co-oi^eratioii. Mr. Aiul Bni (Congress) siipi)orting the amendment 
said that the taking away of the word ‘economic’ would open llood-gatc of jobi>cry 
and lead to the misuse of the money of the Co-operative Societies for political pur- 
]>oseH. J^o])lyiug the Hon. Mr. M. B. Mullick said that contrary to what Mr. 
Bancrjee thought, tlic Bengal Legislative Council in their wisdom were of opinion 
that the retention of the word ‘economic’ wotdd interfere uith the functioning of 
the Co-operative movement in the ]u*o\inco. Eurther he could assure the House that 
there would he no misuse of money as alleged hy Mr. Sen. 9he amendment carried 
ill the Upper House was agreed to. Dr. Nahnal'bhyd Sdnyal (Congress) strongly 
objected to the insertion of a suh-clausc to clause 77 of llic Bill which dealt with 
the nature of the audit. By this sub-clause the Upper House gave power to the 
Registrar to modify tlic audit report. Dr. Saiiyal objecting to it suggested that tlie 
report draun up iiy the auditor should he final and if any niodilication had to be 
made that must l)e done by the auditor himself. If sucli vvide powers were vested 
On the Registrar, that miglit lead to abuse. ]\Ir. A/ni IJnssain Sarker (Krishak 
J’roja) on behalf of bis ]'ariy recorded their protest against the sub-elaiiBe on ground 
of ])rinciple. The lion. Mr. M. B, Mullick rc}>lying stated that the Board of 
J)ircetors of an institution hud every right to take exception to certain remarks in 
the adult reiiort. ’riierelorc it was right and ]>ro]'er that the Board of Directors 
should have the riglit to draw the attention of higher authorities to such remarks 
and had them moditicd. The Houso agreed to tlie amendment made by the Upper 
House and Dr. ^^anyuLs suggestion was turned down. The House was then prorogued^ 


Proceedings of the Bengal Council 

Monsoon Session—Calcutta—26th. July to 19th. Sept. 1940 

llECRlIirMENT OF BENGALIS IN ArMY 

The monsoon session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced in 
Calcutta on the 26th. July 1940 with the Hon. Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra in 
the chair. A non-ollicial resolution urging the Government to move the Govern¬ 
ment of India to recruit soldiers from among the Bengalis so as to raise a 
permanent unit with a view to its incorporation into the Indian Army was 
unanimously carried. Moving the resolution Rai Bahadur Keshav Chandra 
Banerjee (Independent) said that India’s destiny was inseparably linked with that 
of Britain. But he regretted that the British statesmen of the present day did not 
seem to realise that a contented India would be a bulwark against any enemy 
to the British Power. The giving of military training to Bengalis would be 
greatly appreciated. Bengal would rise to a man to help Britain at this critical 
perioci. Replying to the debate, Sir Nazim-ud-Din, Home Minister, said that 
whether the Government of Bengal had any responsibility in the matter referred 
to by the resolution, or not, was a debatable question. The question of defence of 
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India and all matters connected with the Army in India was nndcr the purview 
of the Government of India, and the l^rovincial Govern merits had no say in all 
these matters. I'lierefore, if any representation was to he made in regard to the 
question under discussion, it should be made through the pro]>er representatives of 
Bengal in the Central Ijcgislativc Assembly and the Council of State. In any case, 
the Home Minister stated, thanks to the eflbrts made by the Government, and 
particularly by Jlis Excellency the Governor of Bengal, the Army autliorities had 
agreed to raise a battalion of territorial forces for the duration of the war from 
among the Bengalis. Ho far as the question of maintaining the force after the 
wuir was concerned, it would dejicnd on how Bengali recruits acquitted themselves. 
The Home Minister pointed out that if Bengal really wanted an army of her 
own, Bengal would have to ]>ay for it. “It is JMr. Jinnah’s zonal scheme which 
can give you your own army. Tliat is the only possible way,” he added. Other¬ 
wise, they could not exj'cct any improvement over the present stale of affairs. 
While not oi)])osing the resolution, the Home jMinister said that the yuoceedings 
of the day’s debate on the resolution would be forwarded to the i)roi)er quarters. 
The Council then adjourned till the 2bth. 

Muslim & I'unuiu Hkrvk'ks 

29th. JULY Goxernmenl’s ])olicy of recruitinii’ Muslim candidates in Public 
Hervices from outside the pr()\incc, overriding the claims of (pudilicd ai>plicant8 of 
other cominunitii's in Bengal, was the snbject of an adjiHirnment motion to-day. 
“This is”, said Mr. lAilit Chaiulra J)as, sponsor of the niolion, “(tommunalism in 
exeelsis, rather, eommnnalisin run mad. 'fhe luesent policy of the Government 
discdoBcd that they stand for ])eople outside Betjgal even to the detriment of the 
best interests of the ]»eoijlo of the province.” Gbservations were made in course of 
the debate that followed l)y ])romincnt Coalitionists, imdnding the (.7uc/ Atini^ter^ 
who sought to defend the policy lately enunciated in the Lower House by Minister 
'J’amiziiddin Khan. Islam, the ITemior argued, was a great dejnocratic religion 
recogiiisijig the brotlierhood of IMoslems tliroughout tlic woild. It was that feeliiig 
wliieh had actuated his Government to come to the decision so adversely eriticised 
by the Congress members. Khan Bahadur t^yrd Afu(i.:r:(n)iiuldin Hosaain stated 
that the IMuslim nation was not confined to Bengal or India alone but extended 
to all other yiarts of the world, 'fhe interests of the Bent!alce Muslims would thus 
be belter served by Muslims imported from outsiilc. JClian Bahadur Naziruddin 
Ahmed, a Muslim Leaguer, adsised them to cultivate an India-wide outlook for the 
flake of unity and the conce})tion of a greater India. The motion of Mr. Has was 
eventually /legatived by the House. 

IMoi’Oii Vfjiiulkr TvUles amended 

30th. JULY '.—The Council discusfled the special motion relating to the Bengal 
Motor Vehiclefl Kulefl, moved by Sir Bijoy Prasad Sivyfi Pay, Revenue 

Minister. The Council ado])tcd the rules with modilications. It will be remembered 
that at a joint conference of both Houses a draft set of rules was recommended 
for approval. 'Ihere were no less than 112 amendments, the majority of which 
stood in the name of the Kevenue Minister. In all 1)7 amendments were carried, 
14 were not moved and one was lost. Of those adopted by the House, 37 were 
sponsored by Hir B. P. Sinyh Boy, 10 stood in the name of Mr, Meshahuddin 
Ahmed (Coalition) and the one which was defeated was moved by Raja Bhupendra 
Narayan Hinha Bahadur of Nashijmr. 

Biiop.s & Establishments Bill 

3l8t. JULY :—The Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill, 1939, as reported 
by the Select Committee, was taken into consideration to-day. The object of the 
bill was to regulate the holidays allowed to, the hours of work of, and the payment 
of wages to, persons employed in shops, commercial establishments and establishments 
for public entertainment or amusement. It w'as proposed that every shop shall be 
entirely closed on at least one and a half days in each week and every person, 
employed for not less than six consecutive days, shall be allowed at least one and 
a half days as holidays in each week. No shop shall remain open after 8 p.m. No 
person employed in a commercial establishment shall be permitted to work more 
than two hundred and eight hours in any one month and persons employed in 
estahlishments for public entertainment or amiiBcmcnt shall not be allowed to 
work more than ten hours in one day. Bayment of wages, the bill proposed, 
should be made not later than the tenth day of the month immediately succeeding 
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that in respect of which such wages are payable. The penalty prescribed for 
violating any of the provisions relating to holidays, and hours of work is rigorous 
im prison men t which may extend u}> to six months or fine extending up to Rs. 500 
or both ; while for violating provisions relating to payment of wages, leave etc., 
the offence will be puniBhablc with simple imprisonment which may extend up to 
one month or a fine which may extend up to Ks. 50 or with both. The Select 
Committee recommended that in the first instance the operation of the bill should 
be limited to Calcutta and its suburbs and iJowrah. 'J'ho Ilon’ble Sir Bijoy 
Prasad Singh Roy^ leader of the House, moved that the bill as rei)orted by the 
Select Committee be taken into consideration. The motion was carried and the 
House adjourned. 

Non-offioial Bills intuodlickd 

2inl. AUdllST :—The (youneil cle«‘ted Khan Sahib Aluhi.l Ilmnid (Sinirdhury 
(West Myrnensingli) as its Heputy ]‘rcsident in place of Mr. llaniidul Hiui Chow- 
dlniry. Following tlio election, 31 non-olneial Bills covering various sul)jects, were 
iutrodueed iu the J1ouh(\ 

One of the Bills was the Bengal Bus Drivers and Conductors Bill (Mr. Humayau 
Kahir) which was aimed to regulate the holidays, the hours of work, fixation and 
jiayment of wages of bus drivers and conductors. The olijcct of another Bill, the 
Bengal Domestic Servants’ Belief Bill, 194(1, introduced by Mr. Kahir, was to regulate 
the holidays allowed, the hours of work, the eouditious of emiiloyment of domestic 
servants emidoyed in commercial establishments, houses, residences and dwelling 
])lace6. By a Bill, the Bengal Moslem Marriage Extravagant and Supertluoiis 
Kxnenditurc Jtegulation Bill, 1910, JMr. Nur Ahmed wanted to regulnte extravagant 
and Bupcrlluous ex])enditure at weddings amung the Mussalman community in 
Bengal. Mr. Ha mi dal Huq Chowdhury introduced the Indian Bar Council 
(Amendment) Bill, 1910, in order to remove by legislation certain restrictious and 
disabilities at present suffered by a class of advocates wliieh prevent tlicm from 
ivraclising on the Original Side of the Calcutta High Court. Khan Bahadur Afaur 
Rahman's Bengal Ferries (Amendment) Bill, 1940, was circiilaled for eliciting public 
opinion on the motion of the Hon. Maharaja Sribh Chandra Nandy, 

Shops & Estaulishmfnts Bill (contd.) 

5th. AUGUST The only item of business to-day was the consideration of the 
elanses of the Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill, 1939. As a number of amend¬ 
ments liud been received some of wliich Government were i»rppared to aeeept and 
to ]Uit in amendments on those lines, the consideration of tlic Bill was postponed till 
thursday when the House adjourned as a mark of respect to the death of Jiai Salieh 
Indu Bfiusan Sarcar, a member of the Council. 

Military Training in Collfxjrs 

9th. AUGUST :~Two imivortant questions, namely, the immediate starting of 
military colleges in University centres “in oidcr to train Indian students as officers 
in Army, Navy and Air Bervices for the defence of India against aggression and 
“enabling adult citizens of British India to keep arms for self-])rotection without 
any licence”, came up for consideration in the shape of non-official motions. Mr. 
Lain Chandra Las (Congress), moving the first resolution, said that the universities 
in England and on the Continent juovidcd facilities for imparling military training 
to their students. India was the only country where there were no such facilities. 
Bince war was spreading and coming nearer home, he appealed to the British 
Government and the Government of India to give up their traditional policy of 
distrust of Indians and supplant it by a policy of trust of India and Indiana so 
that Indians might be allowed to learn the art of defence under modern conditions. 
On behalf of the Government Bir Bijoy Frosad Singha Roy, Revenue Minister, said 
that as this subject was the concern of the Government of India, his Government 
would forward the motion and the discussion thereon to the Central Government. 
Personally, he thought the proposal made was an unpractical one. 

Arms for Self-Protection 

In moving the secod motion, regarding grant of facilities for keeping arms for 
self-protection without a licence, Mr. Humayun Kahir reminded the House of the 
common law prevailing in England where anybody and everybody could keep arms 
provided he bad money. Ho was of the opinion that India should take a lesson in 
this respect from England. Sfieaking on behalf of the Government, Sir Khwaja 
Nazim^ud din^ Home Minister, said that the matter raised by Mr. Kahir did not 
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directly concern the Provincial Government. Therefore, the Government would 
exprcBB no opinion on the merits of the motion and they would remain neutral at 
the time of voting. They would, however, forward the resolution and the discussions 
thereon to the Government of India. 

Both the motions were rejected by the House, the first by 15 votes to 2d and 
the second by 12 votes to 18, the Government remaining neutral. The Council then 
adjourned till the 12th. 

Shops Establishments Bill (contd.) 

12lh. & 14lli. AUGUSl d'lie Council took up for consideration on the 12th. August 
the Bengal Shops and EstablishmentB Bill clause by clause. The Council adopted 
without discussion a Government motion excluding commercial establishments from 
the scoj>e of the Bill. Mr. H. S. Suh7'atrardt/, Minister for Commerce and liabour, 
explained in this connection that the Government had not sufficient information at 
their disposal which would enable them to im])lement the particular clause of the 
Bill relating to the working hours in commercial establishments. The Government, 
however, proposed to conduct an enquiry into the working hours of various kinds of 
commercial estublishments in the province and after the enquiry had been concluded, 
the Minister proposed to bring forward an amending Bill in March ne.\t year. About 
eight clauses of the Bill were disposed of before the House adjourned till the next- 
day, the 14lh August, when the Bill was i)assed. 'J'hc Bill received BU])])ort from 
all sections of the House. "I'he Congress l*arty while welcoming the measure 
pointed out certain omission in the Bill regarding restrietion of working hours in 
commercial eslahlishmcnts, and the fixation of a i>articular day in the week to be 
observed us a general holiday. The House then adjourned till the 10th. 

JSon-Martial A; Martial Classeb 

Kith. AUGUST The abolition of the distinction between martial and non- 
martial classes in India in regard to recruitment in ditt'erent sections of the Imlian 
Army was urged in a non-oflicial resolution unanimously ado]>ted to-day. The 
resolution, inter alia, staled that an address be presented to His Excellency the 
(h)vernor, through the President of the House, with a view to making a strong 
representation to Ilis Excellency the Viceroy and through him to His Majesty’s 
Government in England urging the necessity for the abolition of the distinction. 
The Home Minister, Sir Nazimuddin, said that this was one of the subjects for 
which the Provincial Government were not responsible. What they could do in 
tiiis matter was to forward a coi)y of the proceedings to the Government of India. 
The Home Minister regretted that Bengalees were not evincing much interest in 
taking advantage of the facilities for being recruited to the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. 

The House next rejected a non-official resolution moved by Mr. Birendi'a Kishore 
Itoy Choudhury, urging that no oflicial Bill evoking any communal or economic 
controversy should be introduced in cither House of the Legislature. 

Jute Regulation Bill 

19th. AUGUST -.—The Council to-day passed two official Bills, namely, the 
Bengal Jute Regulation (Amendment) Bill, 11)40, and the Bengal Revenue (Charged 
Expenditure) Bill, 1940. These Bills had already been passed by the Bengal Assembly 
(Lower House) in the current session. The object of the Bengal jute Regulation 
(Amendment) Bill was to provide for a revision of the final record of lands, on which 
jute was grown, by the District Collectors for the purj)OBe of correcting mistakes 
and omissiouB found by them or brought to their notice. 

Legislature Disqualification Removal Bill 

22nd. AUGUSTThe Bengal Legislature (Removal of Disqualifications 
Amendment) Bill, 1910, as settled in the Lower House was passed by the Council 
to-day. This was the only item that was before the House and it took the House 
a quaiter of an hour to consider the Bill. The measure sought to enable a member 
of either of the House of the Legislature to retain his seat even when he held 
a permanent office in His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air Forces in time of war 
for any purpose connected with the internal security of Bengal. Sir Bijoy Prasad 
Singh Roy was the member in charge of the Bill. 

Non-official Bills 

23rd. AUGUSTEleven non-official Bills were dealt with by the Council 
to-day. Of those, one was under consideration, one was passed, one was 
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withdrawn, three were referred to select committees and five were directed to be 
circulated to elicit public opinion. 

The Bengal I’atni Taluks Regulation (Amendment) Bill, 1940, with the 
amendments made by the Assembly to the Bengal Patni Taluks Regulation 
(Amendment) Bill, 1039, was taken into consideration. The Bengal Patni Taluks 
Regulation (Amendment) Bill 1939, as settled in the Council was passed. 

Khan Bahadur Saiycd Miiazzamuddin Hosain (Coalition) withdrew the 
Bengal Water Hyacinth (Amendment) Bill, 1940, on an assurance by Mr. 
Tamizuddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture and Industries, that Government 
would bring forward a similar measure. 

Two Bengal Land Revenue Sales (Amendment) Bills, 1910—one sponsored 
by Khan Bahadur Sniyed Munzzamuddhi Hosain (Coalition) and the other 
by Mr. Nar Ahmed (Coalition) were referred to select committees as also the 
Public Demands Recovery (Amendment) Bill, 1940, which too stood in the 
name of Mr. Nur Afivicd. 

'Phe Eastern Bengal and Assam Disorderly House (Amendment) Bill, 1910, 
the Bengal Non-Agricultural Tenancy Bill, 1940, the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
(Amendment) Bill, 1910, and the Bengal Primary Edufation (Amendment) Bill, 
1940, were directed to be circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Co-operative Rocie'hes Bill 

27th. AUGUST The Council to-day sat for just over an hour. The Bengal 
Alluvio'i and Dilliivion (Amendment) Bill, having l)ecn passed, the consideration 
of the Bengal C()-oi)erative Societies Bill was taken up. After some amendments 
had been (Usposed of, the President, Mr. S. C. Milra, announced that as Govern¬ 
ment w'anfed lime to consider the remaining amendments the C\)uncil would be 
postponed till Wednesday. 'Phere were 713 amendments to the Bill, of which 23 
wore dealt with. (.)t these one was carried, two stood over, three were lost and 
the remainder were not moved. 

PiUMARY Education in Bengal 

30th. AUGUST :—A non-otHcial resolution urging that an additional sum of 
one crore of Rupees be set apart by the Government of Bengal in the course 
of live years for the expansion and improvement of primary cdu-*ation in Bengal 
was ttcioptcd to-day without a division. Speaking on tlie resolution, which was 
moved by a member of the Coalition Party. Sir Bijoy Pro^ad ^i?igh Pay, Revenue 
Minister, said that the Governmefit had every sympathy with the spirit underlying 
the resolution but there were i)rac.tical ditliculties in the way of accepting the 
resolution as it stood. He asked the mover to withdraw the resolution which 
the latter, how’ever, declined to do, and the resolution was adopted by the House 
without a division. 

The House next rejected by 24 votes to 13 a resolution moved by a scheduled 
caste member of the Congress Party urging that an annual recurring grant of 
five lakhs of rupees be sanctioned by the Government of Bengal for the spread of 
education among the scheduled castes in the province. 

Ship-Building Industry in Bengal 

6th. SEPTEMBER A non-oflifial resolution asking the Government of Bengal 
to move the Government of india to establish as early as possible a ship-building 
Industry in Bengal was i)assed to-day. All parties and groups ‘in the House excep¬ 
ting the European Grou]) supported the resolution which was moved by Mr. Lalit 
Chandra Das (Congress). The European Gr«»up objected to the resolution on the 
ground that in the resolution “racial complexities” had been introduced, namely that 
the assistance which the Government was asked to give the ship-building industry 
was sought to be limited to companies formed by Inuians. Speaking on the resolu¬ 
tion, Mr. H, S. Suhratvardy, Minister of Labour and Commerce, said that the 
Government had every sympathy with the spirit underlying it. He referred to the 
recent attempt that was made to establish a ship-building industry in Calcutta by 
the Bcindia Steam Navigation Company. He said that tlie Commerce Member of 
the Government of India recently had come to Calcutta to find out whether certain 
industries could be established in Calcutta because the place had some natural 
advantages which no other port in India had. Unfortunately, however, there arose 
some difficulties owing to which Calcutta w^as not selected for the ship-building 
industry. During the negotiations, the Minister remarked, the Bengal Government 
were not consuTted but they learnt later that the Scindia Steam Navigation 
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Company had decided upon VizaKaj^atam. Had they been f;iven an opportunity, the 
Government would have tried their best to kcei) the industry in Calcutta, 
Allocation of Ki^venueh 

13th. SEPTEMBER A resolution ur^inp; the modification of the Government 
of India Order, 1930, ensiniuK allocation to Bengal her due share of Central 
revenues accruing' from any tax on income other than the a|;ricultural income was 
unanimously adopted to-day. Speaking on the resolution, tlie Finance Minister 
drew a gloomy picture of the financial position of the province and remarked that 
there was very little doubt of their facing considerable deficits in the coming year. If 
the barest justice had to he accorded to Bengal, he added, earliest steps should bo 
taken to reverse the present amendment. 


Co-OPKRATIVE SorrETIKS BlfX (OONTP.) 

28th. AUG. to Iflth. SEPT. (Consideration of the (’o-operative Societies Bill was 
resumed to-day. 'fhe (.)i)f)Osition attack was mainly eoncentratial on clause 9 of the 
measure relating to the appointment of Registrar of Co-Operative Soifietios. Mr. 
Humaijini K(thtr\'i amendment was pressed to a division and lost by LH'i voles to 11. 
The European jnirty did not participate in the voting. 9'he (-\)un{‘il then adjourned till 

the 2iid. September when it made good progress witli the consiileration of tlic Bill, 

and disposed of a large number of amondmeufs to (laiisrs 9 to 1:!9. The clauses 
were agreed to with modifn ations of a minor character, d'hc House sat an hour 

later than the usual time. Next day, the 3rcl. September, further 

progress was made when clauses 30 to 50 were passed with modifications of a minor 
character. Olausc' 4 7, liowever, was liehl hack for eousidi'ratioii by (lovernmoiit. 
The disiMission was rather dull and failed to evoke any interest. 'J'liere were a 
large number of amendments to dilferont elaiises of the bill. Most of them stood 
in the name of the (Aialilion Party memhers hut a very few of them vvere moved. 
The (Opposition moved amendments suggesting changes whicdi were all rejected. Tiio 
House adjourned till the next day, the 4th. September, when it disjmsed of 
a few of the amondments to clauses .'-I to 58. When clause 59 of the Bill was taken 
up, the President, ]\lr. S. C. said that as Government were not ready with 

tile further ])rogress of the Bill he would adjourn tlic House for the day. Next day, 
the 5th. September, the House disposed of a number of amomlments to clauses 1)U 
to 74. 'Phe clauses were agreed to by the IBinsc with modifications of a minor 
eliaracter. On the 0th. September, the Council voted down the t^roposals of the 
Opposition to make audit independent of the Registrar and to jfiace it under the 
control of an entirely seijaratc body. In reply to tlie debate the Hon. Mr. //. R. 
Afullick stated that the (h)veriiment luid already taken Btejis to separate audit so 
far as the Central Banks were conccrnctl. But, he informctl the House, that with 
regard to the village societies it was not only a huge ]>roblem but also an impossible 
task for Government to undertake. Mr. Mullick also stated that in no other 
province of India had audit been taken out of the hands of the Registrar. Further, 
he added, the general administration of the society would be carried out by the 
non-ofiicial iminaging committees and therefore no cpiestion arose as to the over¬ 
lapping of the administration with the Audit Department, The House then 
disposed of a number of amendments to clauses 75 to The clauses were 

agreed to with modifications of a minor character. Next-day, the 10th. 
September, the only clause on which some discnssio/i took place 
was clause 98 which read, “if any sum due as an instalment or part of an instal¬ 
ment payable under a mortgage in favonr of a co-operative land mortgage bank 

has remained unpaid for more than one month from the date on which it fell 

due, the bank may, in addition to any other remedy available to it, apply to the 
Registrar for the recovery of such sum by distraint and sale of the produce of the 
mortgaged land, including the standing crops thereon.” Mr. Kaniini Kumar Dutta^ 
Leader of the Opposition, by an aniendmcnt urged that the clause be omitted. He 
characterized it as a drastic measure and apprehended that it would cause great 
hardship to the poor ryots. The amendment was i)re88ed to a division and nega¬ 
tived by 24 votes to 13. Khan Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin Hosain (Coalition) 
suggested by another amendment to the clause that not mure than half the produce 
of the mortgaged land should he attached for the purpose. 3’he amendment was 
accepted by the Minister and carried by the House without any opposition. The 
Council tlien adourned till the 11th: September, when it disposed of 23 more 

clauses of the Bill. Only a few clauses of the Bill were left for consideration. An 

important clause of the Bill, clause 12G, had been held back for consideration on 
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Recount of difference of opinion among the members in regard to the interpretation 
of it, The difficulty arose as to whether the clause really intended to give retros¬ 
pective effect of the measure or not. Divergent views were expressed on the point 
as the members could not come to a decision and the clause was held back for consider¬ 
ation. The House then adjourned till the 12th. September when it 
concluded the consideration of all the amendments to the rest of the clauses of the 
Bill, and the clauses were agreed to with certain modifications. Only a few amend¬ 
ments to the schedules of the Bill were ]>ending consideration. There was a certain 
amount of discussion over an amendment of the Congress Party to a clause that 
gave power to Oovernment to frame rules for the purpose of this Act. Mr. Kamini 
Kumar Datta, Leader of the Opposition, suggested by moving the amendment that 
rules framed by (rovernment should have the approval of the Legislature. Mr 
Dutta said that tlie Act itself ha<l been of Fascist character and it would be made 
more Fascist if tliey gave power to the Executive without this f)Ower of rule-making 
being subjected to the approval of the LcgiHlaturc. Mr. Dutta was su|>ported J)y 
the liaja Bahadur of Nashtjmr i\nd Mr. Lalit Chandra Das. The Hon. Mr. M. B. 
Mullick opposed the amendment. He said that rules that would be framed could 
not be inconsistent witli the priuciides underlying the Act. It would be mere 
waste of time, he addcti, for the House to go into the details of the rule. The 
amendment was rejected, lo voling for 20 against. The House then adjourned till 
the 18th. September when the third reading of the Bill was taken up. Mr. Ranjit 
Pal Chowdhury (Congress) characterized the measure as a clever, future, election- 
device, a well-laid I'lan and programme for fighting tlie coming election by their 
ministers. l\Ir. J. B. Ross, leader of the European Party, sounded a note of 
warning that the (loverumont should choose the right man as the Registrar regard¬ 
less of communal or other extraneous considerations. Khan Bahadur Si/ed 
MuazzcmudiUn Hossain ((^.^]itiou) remarked that they found their lloii. Minister 
in charge of the hill more oi)H{iuatc and unreasonalbe than the European bureau¬ 
cracy, as ho would not allow any amciidmeiit of even party members however 
reasonable that might he unless approved hy the department head. Next day, 
the 19th. September. Mr. M. B. ^fuUick, Minister for Co-oj)orativc Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness, in clo.sing the debate repudiated the suggestion that the Bill had been 
actuated hy any dictatorial motive and remarked that Covernment had tried to 
meet existing dinieultics and to put the co-operative movement on a sound basis. In 
order to put a stoj) to corrupt practices the Bill i)rovidcd that loans must be used 
for the puri^osc for whii-h they were taken. He assured members that so long as 
the present Covernnicnt was iu power, all possible steps would be taken to keep 
all the Services free from corruption. Turning to remarks of Mr. Ross, the 
Minister said that it was within the province of every member to suggest what course 
should be adopted to improve a measure of this kind. But it was rather unkind 
for Mr. Ross to say that there were many drafting defects and that the Bill was 
slipshod. Mr. Ross and his Party should have suggested amendments to improve 
the wording of those provisions which they considered faulty ? The Bill was 
passed. 

On the motion of IMr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture and Indus¬ 
tries, the Ilcngal Water Hyacinth (Amendment) Bill was taken into consideration, 
whereafter the House was prorogued. 


Winter Seseion—Calcutta—9th. to 12th. December 1940 

Water Hyacinth Amend. Bill 1010 

The Winter Session of the Council commenced on the 9th. December 1940, 
The House took up the consideration clause by clause of the Bengal Water-hyacinth 
(Amendment) Bill. 1940, introduced by the Hon. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister 
for Agriculture at the last session of the Council. Ihe Bill sought to enable 
Collectors or Authorised Ofiicers to prepare schemes, make estimates of the cost 
and carry out the work of constriiotion and maintenance of fences and barriers 
etc., that might be required to prevent the influx and divert the movement of water 
hyacinth in affected areas. The Bill also authorised the Collector or Authorised 
oracers to recover the cost proportionately from the persons benentted. Mr. 
Humayun Kahir (Krishak Projn) in welcoming the measure expressed the opinion t^t 
certain further improvements on the provisions of ^ the Bill were necessary. He 
drew the attention of the Minister in Charge to the increase in the rate of amount, 

21 
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from six annas two pice to Ks. 3-8-0 per acre, charpjed to the cultivator as cost. 
The result had been, he said, that the cultivators reuised to pay the amount and the 
work in this connexion sufTered heavily. Secondly, Mr. Kabir said the Collector 
had been made the sole authority regardinjj; the operation of this Bill when passed 
into Act. Mr. Kabir snj!:p:e8tcd that officers of the Public Works and IiTigation 
Department were more conversant with the problems of water-hyacinth and they 
should be entrusted with the work. Mr. Kabir also sufjjgcsted that the cost should be 
recovered only from those cultivators or persons involved who would accrue benefit 
from the operation of water-hyacinth scheme. The Hon. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, replying, 
stated that after mature consideration Government had come to the conclusion that 
the Collector was the most aiipropriatc person to deal with this matter. Bo far as 
other suggestions were concerned Mr. Khan said that Government would consider 
the constructive advice given by Mr. Kabir. The House adoi)ted two amendments 
of formal character moved by the Government Whij). The third reading of the 
Bill was taken np on the next day, the 10th. December, when the Bill was passed. 
The Minister tliankcd the members for allowing the measure to be passed without 
any opposition and ]K)inted out that the Bill as it now stood, would be more 
useful in dealing with the ])roblem of water-hyacinth. He assured the members 
that steps w’ould be taken to sec that the schemes were executed at ns cheap a 
cost as i)OSBiblc. 

DifiMANTLJNli OF RAILWAY LiNj: 

l‘2th. DECEMBER :—The situation created by the alleged failure of the 
Government to ])roi)cr]y represent to the India (Jovernment about the loss, hardship 
and incornenience caused to the public and the trading interests in the country 
by the proposed suspension of the Kalukhali-Bhatiapara railway line in Fairdpur 
district, Avas (liscussed to-day on an adjonrninent motion by Mr. IJuvunjnn 
Kabir. Explaining the (Tovernment po&ition, the Revcuiic Minister, Sir Bijoy 
Brasad Sinyh Ray. said that as soon as the Bengal Government received information 
regarding the Government of India’s proposal, they made a strong ]>rotcst. Several 
Ministers of the (TOvernment, he added, had also waited on the Member in Charge 
of Communications, Government of India, in this connection, but the latter had 
already made up their mind. Mr. Kabir, the niu\er, did not ultimately luess 
the motion. 

Official Bill.s Passkd 

The Council to-day passed three-Government bills, namely, the Bengal Local 
Census Expenses Contribution Bill, the Bengal Legislature (Removal of Dis¬ 
qualifications Amendment) Bill, and the Bengal Rural I’oor and Unemployed 
Relief (Amendment) Bill. The Council also agreed to the recommendations of His 
Excellency the Governor with regard to the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill. The 
House at this stage was prorogued. 



The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Secret session—Lahore—15th. July 1940 

Communist Menace in the Province 


The first secret session in the history of Indian Legislatures commenced 
at Lahore on the 15lh. July 1940 when the Puniab liCgislative Assembly 
by 91 votes to 48 accepted the motion of the Premier that the day’s 

proceedings be held in camera. Some amendments to the motion for secret 
session had been tabled by the Opposition but the Speaker ruled that the 
motion could not bo debated upon or amended. Chaudhri Krishna Oopul 

lJutt, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, Dhvan Chamanlal, Mr. Bhimsen 
Sachcr and others raised points of order suggesting that amendments could be 

moved. Ch. Krishna Gopal Dutt said that the rules of the Punjab Assembly 
were diflerent from those by which the House of Commons was governed. He 

pointed out that there was no provision for a secret session in the Punjab 
Assembly Pules. If, however, the motion had been admitted, he urged that 

amendments should also be allowed. The Speaker said that though the I’unjab 
Assembly Pules were silent on the point the procedure that was being adopted 
was not inconsistent with their rules. Mr. Bhimsen Sachcr (Congress) said that 
the Chair had the right to exclude strangers and the I’remier’s motion, therefore, 
was an encroachment on the authority of the Chair. It was also ultra vires of 
the Government of India Act. The Speake?', however, held tliat the motio.u was 
in order. Malik Barkat A/f, (Muslim League) supported the Congress point of 

view saying that the rules of the House did not provide for putting a motion 
without any debate or amendment. The rules in England were different. Sardar 
Sampuran Singh, Leader of the (Ipposition, elucidated the difference between the 
Speaker exercising his authority to ask strangers to withdraw and the lIoiir.e 
deciding to go into a secret session on the motion of the Premier, lie said in the 
former case the proceedings would be recorded and the members would have the 
right to divulge the iiroccedings whereas in the latter case no proceedings could 

be recorded and the members would perhaps be bound not to divulge the 

proceedings. He requested the t^peaker to exercise his authority instead of leaving 
the matter to the House. The Speaker, however, maintained his original ruling 
and put the motion to the vote of the House which was carried by 21 to 48 
votes. The press was then asked to withdraw and the House went into the 
secret session. 

At the outset, the Speaker announced that he had received notices of 22 
adjournment motions. Out of these, he said, eleven were covered by the subject- 
matter of the official resolution to be discussed to-day in the secret session and 
therefore could not be moved. Ten motions relating to the recent happenings 
at Sargodba and other local matters were ruled out of order. 

The twenty-sei^ond motion standing in the name of Malik Barkat AH 
(Muslim League) proposed to discuss the imposition of punitive police in the 
walled portion of Lahore. The Speaker held this motion in order but in view 
of the tact that this extraordinary session of the Assembly had been called for 
discussing a specific matter of great importance, he said he would defer the motion 
to the next ordinary session of the Assembly on the understanding that he would 
not object to the motion on the ground of absence or urgency. 

Sir Sikandak Hyat Kuan’s Speech 

A report of the proceedings of the secret session of the House was issued 
under the authority of the Speaker. The Premier moved the following resolution 

“This Assembly records its approval of the action taken by the Government 
to preserve the peace of the province and trusts that it will continue to keep a 
vigilant watch over the activities of persons engaged in subversive movements 
calculated to disturb the public tranquillity, and will, when necessary, take effective 
action against them, the preservation of peace and maintenance of law and order 
being of supreme importance at this juncture in the interest of the safety and 
integrity of the country and by reason of the strategical position of the Punjab 
and the large proportion of recruits which it provides for the Indian army.*’ 
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Beferring to the question of the Communist menace to the internal peace 
and security of India, particularly the Punjab, and wliether it is merely a bogey 
created by the Punjab Government as an excuse for taking action against certain 
members of the Congress, the Premier said that it would not perhaps be inopportune 
to direct the attention of the public to a few quotations from the public luess as 
well as from certain secret Communist publications in the country which threw 
a Hood of light on the questions. The quotations would give an unbiassed student 
of Indian politics a sufliciently clear indication of the existence of an active, 
skilfully directed and determined inter-provincial movement in India, which derived 
its insniration from abroad and aimed at creating widespread disorder to be 
followed by a violent revolution in the country. The quotations would also indicate 
that the strategic idaii of the Communist wolf to don the clothings of the Congress— 
its sheep—had not deceived some of the foremost Congress leaders. 

As regards the recent orders of the Punjab CJovernment for the detention of 
certain Communist workers, the Working Committee of the Punjab Congress, the 
Premier pointed out, had taken it u])on itself to criticise the ban on the Indian 
Communist Party. The public might, he said, be reminded in this connection 
that some of the Congress leaders, who had shouldeicd the responsil)ilitie8 of the 
administration, had taken a very different view of this ban. In February, 1939, 
the Congress Government in Bombay were asked on the lloor of the Legislature 
if they would recommend to the CJovernment of India to remove the ban. 'Jhe 
re])ly was that they did not consider it in the interest of the pul)lic to make such 
a recommendation. On March. 17, 1939, the hon. Mr. K. M. A/imsht, a Minister 
in the same Government, found occasion to express more vigorously his views 
about C'ommuiiist activity in his province. A few months earlier than in Bombay, 
the Congress CJovernment in Madras had found it necessary to issue an otiicitil 
communique calling the attention of the tmhlic to the dangerous character of 
Communist activity in that province. More instances, observed the Premier, could 
be given to show that Communist activity on those lines had forci'd itself from 
time to time on the attention of almost every Provincial Government in India, 
whatever the political complexion of the Ciiovernment might have been. 

The Premier then referred to the Communist technique in India and said that 
an interesting part of it had been to work as far as possible through the Congress 
organisation. Believing in ideals and methods wholly o]>poFed to those of the 
Congress, they had yet no scruples against singing the C'ongress pledge with a 
view to using the organisation and ])latform of a recognised ]iolilical party for 
the furtherance of their own programme, {^omc of the foremost CongrcBs leaders 
saw this and publicly warned Congressmen against what was hapi)cning. 

Two quotations, pointed out the Premier, should suflice to show this. The 
first was from a public Btatemcnt by Mr. Jaivharlal Nehru himself who said, 
“There are a fcw^ somewhat new to the Congress, who while apparently agreeing, 
plan differently. Ibey realise that there can be no national ami nationwide move¬ 
ment, except through the Congress. All else would be adventurism. They want, 
therefore, to utilise the Congress and at the same time to break through it in 
directions which are opposed to Congress policy. 9 he proj'OBed technique is to 
embed themselves in the Congress and then to undermine its basic creed and 
method. In particular, the continuance of the technique of non-violence is to be 
combated, not obviously and patently, but insidiously and from within.” 

In March. 1939, the Premier continued. Pandit *K. I). Malaviya who, a short 
while ago, had been the Secretary of the IT, J'. iTovincial Congress Committee, 
issued a public statement drawing attention to the class of men “who are joining 
the Congress in the name of radicalism or sotdalism.” 

Sir Sikander Ilyat then referred to how the war had apparently quickened the 
pace of Communist activity in the various provinces of India, particularly the 
Punjab. The Communists in the Punjab—and no doubt in other provinces—had 
been telling one another in their secret circular letters and illegal news-sheets and 
preaching to others that the present was the most opportune time for trying all 
those methods which were intended by them to bring about a violent revolution 
in the country and the establishment of an Indian Soviet republic with the help of 
Foreign Powers. An illegal news-sheet, which claimed to be the official organ of 
the Punjab branch of the Third International, copies of which had come to the 
notice of the Government had, for instance, the following in its issue of May last : 
‘ It is time that Indians rose to the oci-asion and following an organised political 
programme launched a war against the British Government. The first strategy in 
this connection would be to have mass strikes in big factories and a simultane* 
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ons no-tax and no-rent campaipjn. This will result in the dislocation of indus¬ 

tries and the means of transportation. These strikes will bring millions of men in 
the field against the Government, rendering its forces and machinery ineffective. 
An attack on the military and police posts by the national guard in rural as well as 
urban areas will deal a severe blow to the administration.” “It is, however, pro¬ 
posed,” proceeds the news-sheet, “lo utilise a possible Congress ISatyagraha movement 
for putting the above programme ir»to clicct.” An article in the same issue said : 
‘‘jSatyagraha is a weapon of the weak and cannot be effective for achieving independ¬ 
ence. Btill, instead of showing hostility to Batyagrahis, the Communists should 
endeavour to create circumstances under which the Congress might be forced to 

declare war throughout India. As soon as this is done, the (bmmunists will bo 

in the forefront of this war and by their organising genius and strategic ability 
turn the (Congress to their own purpose.” 

The I’remicr es]>laincd that these quotations had been given only to indicate 
the trend of Communist activity in the runjab. They wcic, by no means, the most 
poisonous parts of the secret, literature which was being circulated in the province. 
Nor luid C(unmunist activity in the Punjab been confined to secret pam]‘bleteering. 

Hir Bikandcr maintained that the Punjab Goveinment would have been failing 
in w’hat was their first and foremost duty towards the tuovince at the present 
stage if they had not taken the necessary action to control and suppress this under¬ 
ground activity which was assuming menacing ]>roi>ortionB. The maintaining of 
proper contacts with an nnderground movement of this nature and the obtaining 
of correct information about them were a delicate hut important part of the resjion- 
sibilities of the administration, with which the electorate of the iirovince had 
charged the jirescnt Government. It would defeat the best interests of the 
province if, in dealing with Communist activity, the Government were to do 
anything wliich might throw out of gear the machinery through which they were 
able to maintain their watch on it. 

'J'he ITemier concluded by saying that the Government would, however, assure 
all sections of the public that in the case of every individual whose detention 
without trial bad been ordered, the Government had fully satisfied themselves 
after considering the available information that the individual bad been actively 
connected with a subversive movement, the nature of which was anijdy indicated 
by the above quotations. The (lovernmcnt further wished to assure all peace- 
loving and law’-abiding citizens of the province that a vigilant watch was being kept 
on all subversive tendencies in the ]'rovince and that the Government were deter¬ 
mined not to let those Iciulencies disturb j)eacc and order in the province. 

A debate followed in which the following members took part : Sardar Bam- 
puran Bingb, Chandhri Krishna Gopal Dutt, Mian Iftikhar-ud-Diu, Mian Abdul 
Aziz, Diwan Cbainanlal and Dr. Muhammad Alam. 

The Premier made a brief reply after which the motion was put and carried. 


Winter Session—Lahore—22nd. Nov. to 16th. Dec. 1940 

Criminal Law Amend. Bill 

The 'Winter session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly commenced at Lahore 
on the 22iid. November 11*40, and jmssed by votes to 28 the third reading of the 
Punjab Criminal Law’ (Becond Amendment) Bill, which extends, for a further 
period of five yonis, the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act 1935. due to 
expire on November 30, ]94(i. 'Ilie Congress Party o])posed the Bill, maintaining 
that the Act had been inisuscd in the past, and that no terrorist movement 
existed in the luovince. Mir Maqbool Mahmud, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Premier, said that ns many as 3T0 arrests w^ere made under the Act by the Con¬ 
gress Ministry in Madras williin a short span of three months, whereas not more 
than one-fonrth of that number had been made in the Punjab in four years. 
Chaudhry Krishna Gopal Dutt, Deputy ^ Bender of the Op])osition, said that Mr, 
Rajagopalachari’s action in using the Criminal Law Amendment Act had been 
openly condemned. Replying to the debate, the PremuT paid a tribute to the 
realism of Mr. Rnjagopalacbari, and said that his action bad been upheld by 
Mahatma Gandhi. The Piemicr added that if the Congress leadership had been 
in Mr. Rajagorialacbnri’s hands, the Congress would not be treading the path it was 
doing to-day. U'he I’rcniier assured the House that action under this Act would 
be taken only if Goverument were forced to do so. 
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Tax on Urban Property Bill 

2flth. NOVEMBER :—Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Premier, introduced to-day 
the Punjab Urban Immovable Property Tax Bill and moved for its reference 
to a Select Committee. Tlie B11 Bouti.ht to levy a tax at the maximum 
rate of one per cent on the capital value of buildinp;B and lands in urban areas, 
with certain exemptions. The Bill, however, empowered the Provincial Government 
to levy, ill addition, a Burcharge not exceeding one half of the original tax during 
the continuance of the present war and for a period not exceeding twelve months 
after the termination thereof. 'J'his war surcharge will only be used for expenditure 
on matters connected with the present war. The Preiuivr said that he was moving 
the Bill on the recommendation of 11. E. the Governor and indicated that in the 
first year the tax might lie levied at the nominal rate of one quarter of one per 
cent of the capital value and might not be imposed on all towns mentioned in 
the schedule. Mr. Krishna Gopnl J)utf, Deiuity liCader of the CongrcBB Party, 
requested the I’remier, since it was the last day for the Congress I’arty to attend 
the session, to give the Congress members an opyiortiinity to express their views 
on the measure before they withdrew. The Premier ajjpealcd to tlie Cobi^icss 
P arty to do their duty to their couBtituencics and stay on in the house when 
such imyiortant measures were coming before it instead of starting on a quest 
after a will-o’-the-wisp. The Premier explained at lengih the reasons which 
prompted the Government to bring forward the Bill before the House. Ihe 
yiroposed tax would tend to yirodnce a more equitable adjustment of the burden 
of taxation over the whole poiuilation of the ITovince. He recognised that the 
urban classes w^ere paying income-tax, hut tliosc whose income was below Hs. 
L’.OCX) were entirely exemided from the tax whereas the rural classes, in addition 
to the land revenue, Jiad to i»ay local rates, the chowkidhar tax, the haisivat tax 
and the professional tax. Ihus the taxes in urban areas were not only comparatively 
light, but the people were enjoying all amenities of life. The Government had 
decided to bring the ])resent measure before the House after the niaturest 
consideration and after a thorough examination of its etlects by tlndr Economic 
Adviser. 'Jhe Premier )K)intcd out that if the House so desired Im would arrange 
for examining the possibility of levying a wiiidow tax and a hearth lax provided 
in the Government of India Act, as an alternative to the present tax. 

Removal of Disqualification Bill 

Earlier, tlie House passed the Punjab Legislative Assembly Removal of 
Disqualifications (Amendment) Bill, which enabled working railwaymen and 
Government labourers to be elected to the Punjab Assembly from the trade union 
labour coustituciicy. 

Capital Vai.ue of Buildings 

3rd. DECEMBER The question whether it was within the competence of 
provincial legislature to levy a tax on the capital value of buildings and land as 
provided in the Urban Immovable Property Tax Bill, was discussed foi over 
two hours this afternoon on a point of order raised by Rai Bahadur Mukandlal 
Puri. Mr. Puri said that the taxation of capital value was the exclusive cogni¬ 
zance of the Federal Legislature as laid down in Item fib of the Federal List, 
Mr. Puri asked the ruling of the Chair whether the House could proceed with 
further discussion of the Bill. Sir ISikandar Ihjat Khan, the Premier, pointed 
out that it was intended to levy a tax on the rateable value and they were perfectly 
within their right to levy such a tax. If, however, the members thought that 
the method followed in Bombay was better, he was willing to meet them, U'he 
matter could be further discussed in the Select Committee. Various lawyer-members 
of the House participated in the discussion expressing conflicting views. Mr. 
Manoharlal^ Finance Minister, explaining the legal position, i)ointea out that no 
capital levy was contemplated. It was merely a method of nssessment and the 
I’unjab Government wish to carry forward its legitimate power of imposing tax 
on land and buildings. Mr. Sleem, the Advocate-General, said that if the matter 
was doubtful, it could be decided by the Federal Court. At one stage, during the 
discussion, the Speaker indicated that he might have to throw out the Bill, but 
after listening to the arguments of both sides, he held that in view of the fact that 
the question was difficult and imiwtant he would stick to his established principle 
of not curtailing the jurisdiction of the House. He therefore, held that the House 
would proceed with the Bill. 
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Non-official Bills 

5th. DECEMBER :--The Assembly disposed of 31 non-official Bills to-day of 
which 26 were either rejected or not moveil, as they stood in the name of Congress 
members. Three new Bills, namely, the Sikh Guivlwaras Amendment Bill, the 
run jab Suppression of Immoral Traffic Amendment IVill and the Colonisation of 
Government Lands (Punjab Amendment) Bill, were introduced. The Punjab 
Hindu Charitable and Religious Endowments Bill wuis circulated for eliciting public 
opinion and the Female Singers Prohibition Bill was referred to a select committee. 

The Primary Education Bill 

Olh. & lOlh. DECEMBER The policy of the Punjab Government regarding the 
question of languages and scripts was defined by Sir Sikundcr Hyat Khan, the 
ITemicr, during the discussion on the Primary Education Bill which was piloted by 
Minn Abdul Jlayc, the Education Minister. The Premier said that immediately 
after coming into power, the ]>rcscnt Government issued a written declaration that, 
where communal matters were concerned, the Government would adhere to the 
status quo in the absence of any reasonable agreement among the communities. 
If, however, an agreement was arrived at, the Government would be only too 
ha]ipy to give effect to it. Exjuessing his personal views, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan 
said that if India wanted to become one nation, it was essential that they must 
have a common national language. The Muslims had been calling it Unlu, the 
Hindus Hindi and the Congress politicians had named it Hindustani. It was only 
a question of name and so long as the basic language was the same, the name 
did not matter, 'fho J’rcmier expressed the view that they must have simi)le 
lirdu as the national language of India. The real dilliciilty, he said, was the 
script, and it was not insurmountable. Sciipt was merely a mechanical device to 
convey the meaning. Kcferring to the i)rovinciaI B])hcrc, Sir Sikander said that 
there flhouhl be a lingua franca in every province, besides the provincial language. 
So far as the Punjab was concerned, Urdu was spoken and understood throughout 
the province. He pointed out that in matters like these, common methods had 
to be devised by mutual understanding and not 8U]»er-impoBed. If a conference 
were convened by the Opposition members for this purj)osc, he, as well as the 
Minister of Education, w'ould be glad to hel)) them. Replying to the criticisms 
against the Bill, the Premier said that no girls were being compelled to learn 
Hrclu, There would be Hindi schools as well as (Turmukhi schools, lie 
emphasised that the Government were more jealously and facru])uIously safeguarding 
the rights of the minorities than Governments in other pro' inces. He referred in 
particular to the Wardha scheme which, he said, had been thrust on the minorities 
in spite of their protests. Concluding, the Premier said that the present was the 
time to bring the communities together, and he wished that the attempt which 
was being made at present to bring about unity would succeed, lie hoped that 
the Punjab in this matter would not lag behind but give a lead to the other 
provinces. The House passed clause three of the Bill, which lays down that any 
local authority may by a two-third majority, resolve that primary education shall 
be compulsory within the local area concerned. Next day, the 10th. December, 
the Assembly passed the third reading of the Bill, which provided for the 
compulsory attendance of children at primary schools. The Bill had been on the 
legislative anvil for about three years, in the course of which it was twice referred 
to select committees. Raind progress was made with the clauses and there was no 
debate on the third reading. The sitting lasted about an hour. 

Urban Property Tax Bill (contd.) 

11th. to 13th. DECEMBER The Assembly, after a four hours’ debate, agreed to take 
into consideration on the 11th. Dec. the Punjab Urban Immovable Property Tax Bill as 
reported by the select committee. A motion for circulation of the measure as well as 
a motion to recommit the Bill to a select committee were rejected without a division. 
Replying to the debate Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the I’rcmicr, said that his 
personal view was that in cases where buildings are really vacant, rebate should 
be allowed and the combined taxation ou property should not exceed 2.5 per cent 
of the annual value. He indicated that at the maximum rale proposed in the 
Bill, the yield would be approximately Rs. 96 lakhs. As regards the pitch of 
taxation, the Premier said that, after allowing for deductions provided for in the 
Bill, the actual pitch would be 14 per cent of the annual value. He however 
pointed out that in the first instance, they would levy tax^ at the rate of 10 per 
cent of the annual value and concentrate on big cities only. The Premier explained 
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that the Bill had been brought forward with the dual luirpose of meeting 
the incrcaaing expenditure on beneficent activities and to give propor¬ 
tionate relief to the poor ryots, in accordance witli the pledge repeatedly 
given on the floor of the JIoiisc. Next day, the 12th. December, the House, 
after a whole day’s debate, rejected, without division, a non-oflicial amendment 
seeking to fix the maximum rate of taxation at 10 ])cr cent of the annual value, 
instead of 20 per cent. Sir Gokulchnnd Nai’ang, a former Minister and others 
supported the amendment, lleplying to the debate, Sir Sikandcr Hynt Khan^ the 
Premier, reiterated the assurance that, at the outset, the rate of taxation w'ould not 
exceed 10 per cent, but if the Opposition members, as a rcsidt of friendly discussion, 
convinced him that it was excessive, he would examine the possibility of reducing 
it to about Ih per cent. The amendment was moved by Rai liahadur Sohanlat 
(Ministerialist) and sup]X)rted l)y three other members of the Ministerialist l*arty 
and four mcml)crs of the I nde})emleiit Party. Next day, the l.'Uli. December, the ilouse 
passed the two main controversial elanses of the Bill. One of these fixes the 
maximum rate of taxation at 20 per cent of the annual value and empowers the 
ITovincial Government to levy a 50 per cent surcharge for war ]nirj>oses during the 
continuance of tlie ])rcsent state of war and for a period not exceeding twelve 
months after its termination. The other clause exempts hnildings and lamls the 
annual value of which does not exceed Us. :>iX) in Lahore anti Simla and Rs. 210 in 
other areas. Exemptions are also ])rovidcd for hiiiMings and lands used exclusively 
for i)ublic worsliip or ])nblic charity inclmling liospilals, orphanages and alms- 
houses and such buildings and lands used for the ]nirposes of a factory as may be 
prescribed. tSir Roficrfs, a European member, sought to reduce the siir- 

charge for war pur|)Oscs from .50 to 25 per cent. While agreeing that the surcharge 
was justified by the present emergeney, tr'ir William ]deaded that the Government 
should start with a lower percentage. Sir Sikaulcr Hijat Khan ])ointc(l out that the 
actual surcharge, according to the undertaking given by him, would not exceed 5 
per cent in the heginning. He hoped that the war would not last more than three 
years : but if it did, the surcharge woiihl have to ))e raised. 'J'lic Premier said tliat 
in the present emergeney the people of England had voluntarily surrondmed to the 
Government the right to take away their enlirc property, and he rx])ected the urban 
classes in the Punjab to do their duty. The rural classes were already iiontribnfing 
their mite. If, however, the latter shirked their duty at any stage, a similar tax or 
even a heavier one would bo imposed on them. The Premier explained that tlic 
danger was real and near, and they felt secure because of the might of tlie 
British navy and army. 

Ill'C’lU’ITMENT OF All.MY CAPEI'!^ 

ICth. DFXEMBER 'Jlie Assomblv to day discussed a non-oilicial resolution 
recommending to the Government to urge on the Army Deitartrnent of India the 
vital importance of recruiting the bulk of their cadets, both for the ordinary and 
emergency commissions, from the ranks of the “enlisted” classes. Khan Bahadur 
Mushtaq Ahmad Gurmaid. Parliamentary J^ecretary to (he Education Minister, moved 
an amendment to the effect that cadets both for ordinary and emergency Commissions 
should be recruited from different classes in the same luoportion in which they 
are represented in the ranks of His Majesty’s Indian Defence forces. The resolution 
was supported by about a dozen members and opposed by three including 8ir Gokul 
Chand Narang, former Minister. »Sir Gokul Chand Narang said that in modern 
warfare what really counted was brain and not brawn. He strongly criticised the 
artificial distinction between martial and non-martial classes in India and thought 
that any body who received good training could become a good fighter. Replying 
to the debate, Major Khizar Hayat Khan, Minister, P. W. D., maintained that the 
distinction between martial and noii-inartial classes had exisied in this country 
since the time of Manu. The present war, however, ])rovided an opportunity for the 
non-martial classes to come forward, prove their mettle, and get their due share in 
the officers’ ranks. Referring to the Urban Battalion, that is being raised in the 
Punjab, the Minister dcploieii that for sixteen posts of other ranks not more than 
eight people had applied, while for two posts of commissioned ranks no less than 130 
applicants had come forward. The resolution as amended was carried without a division. 

Earlier, the Assembly passed a non-official resolution as amended at the 
instance of Chaudhri Tikka Ram, Parliamentary Becretary, recommending to the 
Government to raise an adequate fund whenever nccesBary for the purpose of star¬ 
ting wholly or partially state-owned and state-managed industries in tne province. 
On the motion of the Finace Minister, the House agreed to adjourn for Christmas 
recess till January 20, 1941. _ 



The Assam Legislative Assembly 

Winter Session—Shillong—11th. to 23rd. November 1940 

Ban on Meetings in Bylhet 

The winter sesHion of the Assam Le^^islative Assemi>ly eommcnoetl at Shillong 
on 11th. November lfl40, when it rejected. i)y 50 voles to 42, an adjournment motion 
moved by Mr. Rdhindrnmtfh Aditya ((’ongress) to discuss the order promulgated 
under tlio Defence of India Jtules hiinniiig processions, iiicefings, etc., in the 
district of Sylliet, Replying to the motion, the Ih'cniicr, Sir Mtihoined Sandnlla, 
said that the best interests of India would be adcipiately saft^gnartled with active 
and increasing sn]iiH)rt to Britain in the successful ])rosecntion of the war. 
Sir Mahomed referred to th(3 Congress ntliimh* tow'ards the war and said that his 
]>arty was equally patriotic, hut its lino of a<‘lion was ditferent. [t thought that if 
the British lost the war c\«;rything would ho lost. 'J'lie motion was jtiit to vote 
and was dcfeateil. Mr. ./<»,/(•„/? dfuin /rd (iohnin, an erstwlulc (Jongriiss member, 
remained neutral. Nine adjournment motions were moved of which two w'ere 
admitted and the rest were cither postponed or withclrawn or ruled out of order. 
I\I()roii VKun'i.Es Rules 

12th. NOVEMBER :—TIic Decrci* Settlement Bill, lO.tS. was referred to a select 
committee. Tlie House iiy d'.\ to 11 votes i«',j(;eted an mijonrnnn'nt motion lai)led by 
the Opposition to discuss tl\(3 a<‘lioM of ilu* (lovernment in framing and ]nitting into 
operation rules under tlie Indian Motor Vehicles A.-t, without giving an oppor¬ 

tunity to the Houbo to consider the rule. 

h^UlUM-EMENrARY 1>KM \NI)S EOR CllANTS 

14th, NOVEMBER :—Sir .yuhannuad SdiidtA’ii, Vremier, presented to-day a list 
of supplementary demands for grant.s totalling Rs. 2.2"),h’.') for the year lOlO-il, 
The demands will l)e discussed and voted on Novemhiu- 19, llUC. Explaining the 
Ministry’s gift in July last of Rs. l/ioonj to war fund, whieli had been placed 
under the heail “exiraojxhnary charges," the Bretuier said, “’To liolp the Crown in 
its ])resent’struggle with Fascism, the Dominions, the C-o!onies and the dependen¬ 
cies of the Crown ami the Indian Stabs ha\e phucvl thcii hnaiieial rcsonrees as wndl 
as their man-])ower at the disjtos.d of the Crown, d'ho purpose of the present war 
is not one ot British iinpi'rialism hut one undertaken to safeguard tlic ])eaee, 
liberty, self-govermueut ami progress of the world ami so upon the sucecssi'ul resis¬ 
tance of the British Common wealth of Nations to linite forces of the totalitarian 
Bowers whieli aim to dominate the norld, dei>cmls not merely tlie ]>cacefnl econo¬ 
mic. progress of India but als!) the political development in the direction of that 
independent nationhood which every Indian patriot desires. In recognition of what 
the struggle means to every man, woman and child in Assam, the Ministry decided 
to offer a lakh of rupees as their eontribution to the war fund and the amount 
was credited to the Briiish Exchequer in July last.” l^efore they sanctioned the 
amount, the Bromier cxplainetl, tlm (ioverniuent of Assam had considered the 
provincial revenue accounts lor the last year and found themselves able to do so 
as the revenues of that year i>ioved much better than anticipated. 

BiLI.ri ReFERRET) to f^FLEUT COMMITll-ES 

The Assembly, by .51 votes to 42, accepted a motion of Khan Bahadur 
Saif/idur liahtnan for considiwaiion of the l*ro\incial IjCgislaturc Removal of 
Disqualifications Amendment Bill, 1910. 

The Temporarily Settled Districts Tenancy Bill and the Maternity Benefit Bill 
were referred to Select Committees. , 

The Motor Vehicles taxation Bill and the Deputy Presidents Salary Bill were 
next taken into consideration. 

Auolition of UrrER Ciiamrer 

15th. November The ABScml>ly to-day carried without division a motion, 
moved by IMr. Maqhul Hussoin (Xuiudhary of the ^linislcriidist Party, that the 
Assembly is of the opinion that the Covernraent of Assam should take proper and 
adequate steps for the abolition of the Assam Council. As many as seven members 

22 
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spoke on the Bubjeot and characterised the Upper Chamber as a Btumbinj]; block 
in the path of Assam’s proj;Tes8. They maintained that the sooner the chamber 
was abolished the better for the Province. Speakinj; on the motion, the Premier 
said that he had always opposed the idea of a second chamber for Assam, for 
which he tliought there was no room in the Provinces. The idea was mooted, 
when the Government of India Bill was beinjz; discussed in Parliament, to safe- 
j;iiard landed interests in the permanently settled districts of tho Province. Jle 
said that the resolution was vau^e and that it should have been in tlie sha])e of 
an address, as rccpiired by Section oOS of tho India Act. The Premier added that 
the proceedings of the debate might be forwanled to His Majesty’s (lovernment. 
The Ministry would not make any recommendation on the matter, which would be 
at the discretion of the Governor. 

Punijc Works Prooramme 

16th. November ;—That the Government had decidt'd to niulortakc various bene¬ 
ficial schemes involving large capital expenditure from the loan of Its. hO lakhs 
fioated in the open market in September last, was disdoscil by Sir M. SaaduLla 
in the Assembly to-day, when the Premier placed a note on the i)resent titiancial 
position of the Province. 'Ihe Premier said that for current year the Assembly 
nad saiRtioned a lump sum of Ps. T-.OtK) to meet the initial expenditure in 
connection with the mass literacy camj)aign, hut a further sum of ahcnit Ps. 
would be needed. 'The total provincial revcniK' recei])ts for the tirst half of T.llH-ll 
amounted to Its. l.dS 7').0 •*' and cxpemlituro to Ks. 1, 'J'he House then 

considered the Goalpara leuancy Aiiiemlincnt Pill, lOil'.t, clatise by clause. Out of 
75 amendments, only two were discussed. 'Ihe Government opposed both, wliich 
were lost. 

KxErurioN of Dkcuhps Pii.i. 

18th. November :—Tlic Assembly to day eonsitlcied amendments imide by the 
Council on the Tcm])orary Postponement of Execution ol Hecrocs Pill IP:!!^. 'I'lio 
Bill provides for temporary ]>()stponeinent of execution of decrees pending 
improvement in the financial condition of agriculturists and certain other classes of 
])ersons. Speaking on amendments inemhors agrcinl that the changes made by 
the- Council were of a harmless nature and they improved the Pill to a substantial 
extent. Mr A. Whittaker, iRiader of the European Grou)), supporting the 
amendments referred to the Assembly’s resolution on the abolition of the Upper 
tMiamhcr, and observed that these amendments should convince the Hous(‘ that 
the Council had done some good to the Asseiid»ly and improved upon a Bill of 
the orgiiiating Chamber (laughter). 

Sin-RLKMENTARY DEMANDS PpleD C»1;T 

19th. November:—The motion for a supidenicntary demand for a lakh of 
rupees, which the IMinistry had contributed towards the War I’und. was declared 
out of order to-day by the Speaker. Mr Ka/nivi Kunmr S( 0 < (t’ongress 
Coalition Party), ex-Judical Minister, ojiposing the niolion, raised a i)oint (,f order. 
Ho contended that the grant was unauthorised ami was not cont cm plated by 
Section 1.5U of the Government of India Act. The grant, he adtied, could not come 
by way of a supidementary demand under Section 81 of the Government of India 
Act. The form in which the motion had been moved was also defociive. Sir M 
Saadullah, the Chief Minister, who moved the motion, claimed that the grant w'as 
legal. He said that the defence of Assam and, for the matter of that, of India, 
was intimately inter-linked with that of Britain. IMr. CSipi Nath Bardolni, ex- 
ITemier, and Mr. Fakraddin Alt Ahmad, cx-Minisler, sn]>porl,ed the ])oint of 
order raised by Mr. Sen. Declaring the motion out of oithu’, the Speaker said 
that it had raised a grave coustitutioual issue. After considering all aspects of 
the matter, he suggested that the demand might be made at the next budget 
session. 

Assam Tenancy Bill 

22nd. NovemberAn appeal to tho landlords of Assam to move with the 
times was made by Khan Bahadur Sayidur Rahman, the Uevenue Minister, in 
the course of the final dohate on the Tenancy Bills moved bv the Government 
to-day. Referring to the Bills which propsed to provide relief for all classes of 
tenants, tho Revenue Minister paid a tribute to the Bardoloi (bil)iMct for introducing 
these Bills, and observed that these were the valuable fruits of provincial autonomy, 
and Buflicient indication that the elected representatives were united in their desire 
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to do good to the people. Mr. Baidynnalh Monlccrjce and Mr. Santoshkumar 
Barva, both speaking on behalf of the Zemindars, said that justice had been totally 
denied to the landlords and that the provisions of the Bills were revolutionary in 
character. 

Official Bills Passed 

23rd. NOVEMBER :-3'hc Assembly passed the following Government Bills to¬ 
day :—The Speakers and Deputy Si)eakcrs Salaries and Allowances Bill, The 
President’s^ Salary Aincndinont Bill, 'I'lie Civil Pro<eiluio Amendment Bill, The 
Members Emoluments Ameiulmont Bill, The Motor Vehu les Taxation Amendment 
P>ill, The ITovincial Leu’islaluro Bemoval of Itisqualiheations Amendment Bill, 
’I'he Deputy President’s Salary Amendment Bill and the Embankment Drainage 
Bill. The Forest Amendment Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The IJouso 
was then inonujavd. 


The Assam Legislative Council 

Winter Session—Shillong—23rd Nov. to 2nd. Dec. 1940 

Louver Pay for A. I. Services 


23rd. NOVEMBER1'hc Assam Legislative Council to-day accepted a resolution 
recommending that the Government should request the proper aulhorities to revise 
ami reduce at an early tlato the scales of pay for the All-India services. The 
resolution was moved by ^Mr. Ahdnl Majccd Choudhury, 'J’he request w’as made 
mainly in view of the fact that the siulcs of pay for all provincial services had 
already been re\ised and reduced. 

2()lh, NOVEMBER :~]Hiring question time to-day it was revealed that the question 
of separating the judiciary and tlic executive was under tlic consideration of the 
Government and that the special ollicer appointed for pre})aring a scheme had 
finished his labours. 

Replying to another question, i\Tr. Abdul Majecd Choudhury, Minister, 
informed the House that the idta of univcisal military training had been found 
im]»ractical)lc and tlie question of military training of students of colleges in Assam 
was under correspondence >Nith the Central Government. 

30th. NOVEMBER A recommendation that the Government should request 
the proper authorities to revise and reduce at an early dale the scales of pay for 
the all-India yerviecs was made by the ('ouncil to-day. 

I'he resolution on tlie subject was moved by Mr. Abdul Majeed Choudhury, 
’The request was made csj-ecially in view of tlie faet that the scales of pay for all 
provincial Bcrvices had already been revised and reduced. 

The resolution was accepted by the House. 

Local Boards Bill 

2nd. DECEMBER The Council ]>assed to-day without a division the Local Board 
Elections Emergency Pro\isions Bill, BBO, moved by the Government. 

The Bill em])OwerB the Government iq order the i-ostpouemcnt of triennial 
elections to local boards due to be liehl bciore Ist A]iril BBl for such period as 
they deem it necessary but not later that iBst March 1912, 

The President thin adjourned the House till January 7, 1941. 



The Sind Legislative Assembly 

Winter Session—Karachi—27th. Nov. to 14th. Dec. 1940 

Official Bills passed 


The Bind LcftiRlalivc Assemidy eommcnced a brief spRsion at Karachi on the 
27th. Nov. 1940 in an atmosphere of cordiality. Khan Bahadur Alhihnx, Opposition 
leader, who had accepted a seat in the Calnnet, and liis Bn]>portcrs occupied the 
front bench in the Ministerialists* bloc. The IS}n\ilr?\ Mr. Miran Mohamed Shah^ at 
llie outset, announced tliat the no-cojdidL'ucc motion and the scverul adjournment 
motions of which notice had been ^iven had all been withdrawn. 

The House next i)asRed a condolence resolution toiichinf; the death of Mr. 
Jf. S. Pamnani, a Conjrress member of tlie Assembly, who was murdered at Kohri, 
the speakers re}>rcBcnlinj; all sections of the House jaiying tribute to Mr. ramuani’s 
selflessness, devotion to duty and spirit of service. 

The House adojdcd ns many as live odicial bills within an hour, passing 
tlicm into law. "Jhc Advisory (’-ommittee consisting of six Ministers and ten 
other legislators representing all sections of the House which JMaulana Aznd had 
set u]) had already discussed and accci)ted them. These include one aiming at 
checking gamblijig particularly in cotton futures. 

India and the Wah 

29lh. NOVPhUBER An interesting debate was raised this afternoon on the 
first reading of a Bill seeking to exempt finm disqualilication a member of 
the Assembly if called ujxm to serve His Majesty’s 'J'erritorial Forces. The 

debate covered a wider field of ]»rinciplc following a ruling by the Bf>eaker 

that the members could dilate on the policy underlying the war and India’s 
views on it. 

At the outset, tlie Loader of the Congress Party, read a statement opposing 
the Bill holding that the ])rinciple of the Bill was in conlliet with the attitude of 
Congress over the (lucBtion of war, that, the war was not really being fought for 
democracy and freedom of nations and that the (‘ounl.ry was forced to iiarticijiate 
ill it against its will. Mr. Amin Ko^ho and Mr. Nirmindas velieincntly opposed 
the Bill, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh. the Finance Minister, replying on behalf of 
the Government, asserted that India would be a willing imrtiier in tlie prosecution 
of the war had she been given the same status as other Hominions and there was 
no doubt that she was denied this. He also shared the views ex])rcBSGd by other 
menibcrs that the war was not being fought really for freedom and democracy 

as proclaimed by Britain, but the issue now before the country as stated by 
Mahatma Gandhi was freedom of speech with regard to war. But so far as this 
Bill was concerned, he concluded, it nefther related to the freedom of the country 
nor assistance in the inosccntioii of the war, but merely gave freedom to those 
members who wished to join jlis Majesty’s Forces, ’i'he Bill was passed into law 
without division. 

The Assembly also ])assed three more Bills ineluding one seeking to further 
Dcnalisc illicit distillation of liquor and importation and possession of contra¬ 
band intoxicants, 

Buor Assistants’ Bill 

2nd. DECEMBER Quick progress was made by the Assembly this 
afternoon with the Shop Assistants’ Bill introduced by the Government. 
The House disposed of ns many as 37 clauses in less than three hours. The Bill 
which was read for the second lime was designed to regulate hours of work in 
shops, commercial establishments, restaurants and theatres and was modelled on 
the lines of the Bombay legislation. The provisions also sought to regulate conditions 
of employment of shop assistants and the Act in the first instance would apply 
to the city of Karachi and will be extended to other towns in the province 
within a year. 

14lh. DECEMBER The Afifiembly adjonmed sine die at the request of the 
Premier, alter qnesUon hour this afternoon. An important measure on the agenda 
^or the introduction of joint electorate in local bodies, was not taken up, due to 
the absence of unanimity among the members on certain details* 
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The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 
Wardha—17th June to 21st. June 1940 


A meetinp; of the Workinp; Committee was held at Wardha from 17th to 
2]8t June, 1910. Maiilana Abiil Kalam Az:ul presided. 

Tlie members preseot were : Shris Saiojini Naidu, .Tawahaiial Nehru, 
Vallabhbhai Tatel, Rajcndra I’rasad, Kaja^opalaehary, llhnlabhai^ Desai, Shaiikerrao 
l>eo, Profiilla Chandra (Ihosh, ISyed Mahmud, Asafali and 15. Krii)alani. 

Shris rattabhi Sitaramayya, Narcndra Dev, Achyut ratwardhau, Vijaya 
Tiskshmi Pandit were present by special invitation. Caiulhiji attended the afternoon 
sitting of the Committee. 

Tiurunal 

The Provinces of Bombay, Maharashtra, Nagpur and Delhi having failed to 
appoint the Tribunal by the date specified by the Working Cornmitlee, the 
following tribunals were api)ointed in terms of Article Vlll of the Congress 
Constitution. 

Bombay 

I. Shri Motichand G. Kapadia, 2. Vasantram J, Vakil, and 3. Dr. V. B. 
Gandhi. 

Nagpur 

1. Shri Krishnadas Jajii, 2. Shri IlaghunathdaB Dhorte, and 3. fehri M. T. 
Sharief. 

Maharashtra 

1. Bhri K. S. Firodia, 2. C. A. Tulpule, and 3. 8. S. More. 

No tribunal could be appointed for Delhi owing to the breakdown of the 
Congress machinery there. 

Dkliii 

The Working Committee passed the following resolution : 

“In view of the breakdown of the Congress Constitution in the province of 
Delhi and in view of the opinion expressed by the Election 3’ribnnal in this 
connection the Committee are of the 0 ])inion that Art. XI11, Clauss C bo applied 
to Delhi province for the carrying on of Congress work there. The President 
is requested to make the necessary arrangements in this behalf.” 

Does the word Executive cover P. C. Cs ? 

The A, I. C. C. Office received queries as to whether the word “executive’’ 
in the resolution on Satyagraha iiassed by the last meeting of the Working 
Committee covered P. 0. Cs also. It was decided that the P. C. Cs and A. I. C. C. 
were not covered by the word “Executive” occurring in the satyagraha pledge. 

Volunteer Organisation 

The interim report submitted by Bhri R. B. Pandit on the Volunteer Organi¬ 
sation in the various provinces was considered by the Working Committ<;e and 
the following resolution was passed : 

“The Working Committee considered the interim report of Bhri R. 6. Pandit 
on the volunteer organisation of the Congress. The Committee generally agree with 
his recommendations and are of opinion that Provincial Congress Committee should 
encourage in every way and promote the growth of trained volunteers for national 
service under their auspices in accordance with Congress princi[)le8, and that 
there should be as large a measure of uniformity all over India in regard to 
pledge, cautions and training as is practicable and desirable. In order to help 
in this, the following volunteer committee with Shri R. B. Pandit as Secretary is 
appointed to draw up model rules of training and to advise the Provincial Coii- 
gresB Committees in all mattes pertaining to volunteers. This Committee will present 
Its report of the steps taken and the aavice given to the 1*. C. Cs to the Working 
Committee. 
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1. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 2. P. H. Patwardhan, 3. Mian Iftikharuddin, 
4. Sbri R. S Pandit (convener). 5. One representative of Khudai Khidraatgars,*’ 

Political Situation 

The following:; statement was issued on the political situation : 

The Workinj; Committee have been deeply moved by the tragic events that 
have taken place in Enroi^e in startling succession and, in particular, by the 
misfortunes that have befallen the people of France. These events have already 
had far-reaching conseqiKMices, and they are likely to be followed by other 
happenint^s which will lead to Jiovel situations and complex problems. 

Ever since the commencement of the European war, the Congress has followed 
a policy which was based on its principles and on the attitude of the British 
Government towards the demand that India should function as a free and indepen¬ 
dent country. 'I'his policy was confirmed in the Ram}.^arh resolution. U'he manner 
of the application of tliis policy will necessarily depend on the situation which 
changes from day to day. Problems which were distant are now near at hand and 
may soon demand solution, d'he problem of the achievement of national freedom 
lias now to be considered along with the allied one of its maintenance and tlie 
defence of the countly against possible external aggression and internal disorder. 

The war in Europe, resulting from a desire for im])crialist domination over 
other peoples and countries, and a suicidal race in armaments, has led to human 
Sorrow and misery on a scale hitherto unknowm. It lias deinonstrateil the inelticacy 
of organised violetice, on however vast a scale, for the defence of natior.al freeiloin 
and the liberties of peoples. It has shown beyond a doul>t that w’arfare cannot 
leail to jieacc and freedom, and the choice before the wmiid is uttermost degradation 
and destruction through welfare or the, way of peace and non-violence on a basis of 
freedom for all peoj'les. Maluitiua (bindbi has presented to the jieoplcs of the wairld, 
crying for relief from the crushing Imrden of war, a weapon in the shape of 
organised non-violence designed to take the ])lace of war for the defeuec of a 
])(*oplc’s rights and freedom against armed aggression. He feels that at this critical 
phase in tlic history ot man, the t.\»ngress should enforce this ideal by itself 
declaring that it does tiot want that India should maintain armed forces 
(lefeiKl her Ireedom against external aggression or internal disonler. 

\Vliile the ^Vorking Committee hold that llie Congress must continue to 
adhere strictly to the )uinci]'lc of non-violence in their stnigglo for independence, 
the CommitUe cannot ignore the present imperfections and laillugs in this respect 
of the human elements that they have to deal with, and the possible dangers iu 
a period of transition and dynainic change, until the C'on^reas has acquired non¬ 
violent control over the pooide in ailequate measure and tlie ])eoplc have imbibed 
suniciently the lesson of organised non-violence. The Committee have deliberated 
over the ]u-ohlcm that has thus arisen and have come to the conclusion that they 

arc unable to go the full length with Gandhiji. But they recognise that he should 

be free to i»nrsue his great ideal in his ovyn way and tliereforc absolve him from 
responsibility for the ]»iograTniiie and activity which the (.\mgres8 has to pursue 

under the conditions at present prevailing in India and the world in regard to 

external aggression and internal disorder. 

Many of the problems which the Working Committee have considered in this 
connexion arc not of tlie present, though they may be of the near future. The 
Committee wish to make it clear that the methods and basic policy of non-violence 
in the national struggle for freedom continne with full force and are not affected 
in the least by the inability to extend it to the region of national defence. 

The War Committees that are being formed are definitely aimed at increasing 
the War ellbrt. In view of the Congress policy, they cannot be supported, and 
Congressmen cannot participate in them or contribute to w’ar funds. Nor can Con¬ 
gressmen associate themselves with iiovernmeut-controlled civic guards. 

The Working Committee atlvises Congress Committees to encourage in every 
way the recruitment and training of peaceful volunteers for national service. 
Congress Committees should also organise peoiile in villages and other areas for 
self-defence and in order to maintain a sense of public security in their respective 
areas. This should be done on a non-coinmunal basis and in full co-operation 
with all other groups interested in this task. 

In view of the dillicult times that loom ahead, it is essential that the Congress 
should function as an active and disciplined organisation. Brovincial C9mmittee8 
are enjoined to take necessary 8te]>s for this purpose. They should realise that it 
is of urgent and vital importance that the Congress should function in this way 
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in these days of crisis, and should not bo merely a roll of vast numbers of inactive 
members. All members of executive committees, in particular, are expected to 
take a continuous and active part in Congress work, and those who are unwilling 
or unable to do so are failing in their duty to the country and are of no service 
to the organisation. 

The critical situation that faces the world to-day requires vigilant attention 
and action whenever needed. For this purpose the Working Committee will meet 
at frequent intervals, and all members must keep in readiness to obey an urgent 
summons. The All-India Congress Committee should be summoned to meet in 
the last week of duly. 

Batyagraha 

The following resolution on ‘Batyagraha’ passed by the meeting of the 
Working Committee held at Wardha from 15th. to 10th. April, was by mistake 
not incorporated. It is therefore given here. 

The Working Com mil toe have given full consideration to the situation in 
the country as it has developed Hiiicc the Ramgarh Congress and to the necessity 
for preparing the ("ongress organisation for Saiyagraha which (he Itamgarh Congress 
declared was inevitable in the future. 'I'hc Committee welcomes the steps taken 
by the I’rovincial Congress Committees, in pursuiiucc of the directions issued by 
Oandhiji to function as Batyagraha Committee and to enn)! active and passive 
satyagrahis. 'flie Committee trust that all ('ongress Committoi^s throughout the 
country will pursue this lU'Ogramme with all earnest ness and thoroughness, and 
will put their afliiirs in order for su.-h action as may bo required of them. 'J’he 
Committee recommend tliat those members of Congress executives who are unable 
to take the ])rescribcd pledge and shoulder the burden of a struggle uiulcr the 
disciplined guidance of the Congress, will with-lraw from their executive ]>08ition8. 
'J'he Committee lay stress again on the fulfilment of the (‘onditious laid down by 
Gandhiji, compliance with which is essential for Civil Disobedience. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 
Delhi-3rd. July to 7th. July 1940 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Delhi on .July 3*7, lOlO. 
Maulana A bill Kalam Azad ]>iesidcd. 

Members j)resent were : Bhris Barojini Naidii, .Tnwalmrlal Nehru, Vallabhhhai 
I’atcl, llajcndra rrasad, Kajagojmlacharya, Kiian Ai>dul (lliadar Klian, lUiulabhai 
l-)esai, Shankerrao Deo, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Goviiid Hallabh Pant, Syed 
Mahmud, Asafali and ,1. H. Krijialani. 

Shris Pattabhi Bitaramayya. Narendra Dev and Achyut Patwardhan wero 
present by special invitation, Gandhiji \vas present ibroughout. 

The following two resolutions were i)aRBed. 

Political iSituatjon 

The Working Committee have noted the serious hapiienings which have 
called forth fresh ap]>eal8 to bring about a solution of the deadlock in the Indian 
political situation ; and in view of the desirability of clarifying the Congress 
position they have earnestly examined the whole situation once again in the 
light of the latest dcvelojmieiits in world affairs. 

The Working Committee arc more tlian ever convinced that the acknowledg¬ 
ment by Great Britain of the complete Independence of India, is the only solution 
of the problems facing both India and Britain and are, therefore, of opinion 
that such an unequivocal declaration should bo immediately made and that as 
an immediate step in giving effect, to it, a provisional National Government 
should be constituted at the Centre, which, though formed ns a transitory measure, 
should be such as to command the confidence of all the elected elements in the 
Central Legislature and secure the closest co-operation of the llesponsible 
Goverments in the provinces. 

q'he Working Committee are of 0 })inion that unless the aforesaid declaration 
is made, and a National Government accordingly formed at the Centre without 
delay, all efforts at organizing the material and moral resources of the country 

f cannot in any sense be voluntary or as from a free country, and will 
therefore be ineffective. The Working Committee declare that if these measures 
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are adopted, it will enable the ConKrcsa to throw in its full weight in the efforts 
for the effective organisation of the Defence of the country. 


WAZIRIi^TAN 


Khansaheb Abdul Ghaffar Khan lias reported to the Workinpj Committee 
that an attempt was inad(‘ on bclialf of the Provincial Congress Committee to send a 
deputation amoiij^st the Waziris with a view to use their infhicnco with the 
tribesTiKMi and to wean them from dacoitics, kidnappine,s and the like. It is the 
conviction of the Provincial (4)n^rcss Committee of the Frontier Province, which 
conviction the AVorkin^ Connuiltee share tliat it is jiossilile to cultivate friendly 
relations with the triiiesmen of the surroundinji country. With that end in view, 
the party was to proceed to Waziristan to examine their economic condition, and 
to rcmlcr tlicm such aid for their so<-ial wcllarc as was posaihle^ for the Provincial 
Coii''’rcHs Committee to render. It vvas their intention also to find out the causes 
of the dacoitms. lint the ])frmissii»n was not. <z,ivcn by tlie Government of India 
to proceed to Waziristan. The deputiaion had offered to take any oHicial with 
them if the Govcrninf'nt ihoimht snc.h a step necessary. lint for reasons best 
known to them, the Government, dc'-hned to entertain the jjroiiosal. The Working 
Committee regret that (h'cision and take tins opportunity to declare to all the 
trii)esmen that the t'ongre.-^s can have nothing but gooil will towards them. The 
Congress has always son-hr. to csrablisli the friendliest relations wdth them, to 
share their sorrows iind to help them in all ]>ossihlc ways, especially in the way 
of educating their children, improvement of their economic condition and promotion 
of medical "^and hy-imiic welfare. The Working Committee hope too that the 
leaders of tribesmen ivill recipro‘ate the Congress good will and endeavour to the 
best of their al)ility to vean those Irih.'sni'^n who resort to daiuiitics and the like, 
which the Working Committee ha\e n'as.m to believe have no politj<’al or religious 
motive but are pi omitted by iioverty, and by niii-hiiiatioMS of those who have 
political motives, d in* Working Committee lieivh.v a'ppoint t?iiri Ilhulabhai Deeai 
ami .Tanab Asaf Ali. Shri llhulali’uii Desai acting as leader, to proceed to 
Waziristan and carry on the work that the saul de[uitalion would have done. 
The Working Committee hope iliat all fa- ilitics will bo given to the deputation 
to proccc(l to Waziristan. 'J'he Woiking Committee trust that the deputation will 
forthwith proc eed on their mission 'and report to the Working Committee the 
result thereof. The Woiking Committee advise the peoido of the Frontier Provinces 
to discover the causes of tlie depredaiious from the tribesmen, not to get frightened, 
but patiently to di.<ct»\er the ways and means of eullivaling neighbourly relations 

with the tribesmen. . , , n . 

XJatiiaiia Ahul Kdhim the Congress Fresrdent tssuea the following 

statement in connection uttk \Vnz.in.'itan : 


The Congress Working Committee have given freciuent and earnest thought 
to the problem of raiding on tlie Frontier. They were distressed by this because 
of the suffering and inseeuriiy it caused, and also because^ it led to bitterness and 
ill”will between our people anil our ueiglibours acriiss the l^ioiitier. *lhey realised, 
however, that the way to solve this problem was to apicro/^^’b the Border Tribes 
ill a friendly way. They advised Khan Abdul Gatlar Khan and his colleagues of 
the Frontier Province to seek eoniaCs with the Waziris by sending a deputation 
to Waziristan, but unfortniiate!y the Government refused to give remission for 

this de^ntahom considered the grave situation that exists 

and conferred with Khan Ahdnl (luHar Khan. They have decuk^l to depute two 
of their members, Mr. Ilhulabhai Desai and Mr. Asaf Ah. to proceed to the 
Frontier, to develoi) contacts with the Waziris and other Border tribes, and to 
study the problem in all its aspects. I am sure that their visit will prove of help 
to us ill dealing with this problem. I trust that the Government will give every 

facility to these two representatives of ours. , j ■ ^ u t • ji i i- 

It has long been our declared policy and desire to have friendly relations 
with our neighbour nations and ].co|deB, and we arc convinced that when wo have 
the chance, we shall be able to do so with advantage to all concerned. A free 
India will be strong enough to protect her frontiers, but the real strength that we 
seek to build is the friendship of our Border peoples. Wo shal try to understand 
their difficulties and make them understand ours, and the contacts that we shall 
develop will, we trust, briug peace and security and economic betterment to both 
sides of the Frontiers, 


23 
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Genoral Secretary’s Circulars 

Circular No. l2-~0th. June 1940 

The A. I. C. C. office has been receiving: complaints that the Clause (<;) (ii) 
of Article X of the Congress Oonsliliition relating- to the allotment of delegates’ 
seats to the Indian States is beinp;* abused and misapidiod by several }\ C. Os. 
The last meeting' of the Working C\>mmittee appointed a Sub-Committee consisting 
of Sliri Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallaldibhai Patel, lllmlabhai Des-ii and J. R. Kripalani, 
the General Secretary to {i^o into this ipiestion and make suitable recommendations 
to remedy the said abuse. 1 am sending- yon herewith the recommendations which 
the Bub-Oonimittee has made to the Workinjj: Committee. You will please go 
throut^h these recommendations and favour me at your earliest eonvenienoe 
with your remarks thereon to enable the Sub-Committee to frame its final 
recommendations. 

11 K( 'OMMEU D ATIONS 

The general rule to be followed is to ensure, as far as possible, that the 

delepjales' seats allotted to a province, on account of the population of the Indian 
States attached to the Provin -e, should not be allotted to others. Tn the event 
of a sutlicicnt, number of Conenss members not heinc made in the States eoncerned 
or from these States, these seuts, or such of them as may be found necessary, 

will not he tilled. For the purpose of this calculation. State members of the 
CoiuTess will be eillicr lliose who belong to a (’oucress Committee within the 
States, or those who while residin'; in or connected with the States concerned join 
as primary members of a Conj;r(‘ss Committee situated in a non-Statc area but 
adjoining; the Si.a'e. In order to distinuuish the latter class of Coipjiress members, 
a separate register of Slates members should be kept in the adjoining Congress 
Committee situated outside the coniines of this state. 

Keeping the above priuei}>le in view, a P. C. C. may allot clelcgates for the 
States’ ])eo)'i(*s’ scats, either to a Congress (\)mmittce wh(*re such exists in a State 
or to the adjoining districts adjoining tlio State provided that such (lelegates’ seats 
shall only he tilled if there are a sutli.*i(uit number of primary members in or 
from the*States. In no event will such seats be allotted to areas where there are 
no States’ }x\)ple8. 

The anove principle cannot be strictly or easily npi>Iied to small States and 

to State areas whicli are closely interwoven with non-Siate territories. Certain 

variations will have to he made in such eases, otherwise these small State areas 
may be comjdetely cUsfraiu'hised and neglected. Tliorefore in the final allotment 
of seats based on States i)opulations, this fact has to be borne in mind and 
provided for. 

The P. C. Cs are requested to apply the above principle and considerations 
to the allotment of these St.ates delegates’ seats atid to send these figures with their 
own remarks and recommendations, to enable this Sub-Committee to frame 
its final rocommendations. 

Circular — 10th. June 10J(f 

According to the A. I. C. 0. Constitution, the last date for the payment of 
provincial quota due to us from you is 3Uth June. 1910. Kindly arrange for 
payment of the amount before the said date. 

Circular No. 10—>>4th. June 1910 

I am sending j^on herewith a copy of the statement issued by the last meeting 
of the Working Committee on June L’l, 1910 from Wardlia. You will study the 
statement with the close consideration that it di'scrves. 

The statement docs not seek to change any of the fundamental principles 
and policies the Congress has followed under the leadership and gnidanee of Gandhiji 
for the last 20 years for the attainment of the goal of Puma Bwaraj, These 
continue to be based upon the jirinciples of Truth and Non-Violence. In 
international affairs the Congress has alwa 5 ^s declared its faith in universal 
disarmament and the freedom and equality of the i^eoples of the world. It has 
declared that it has no quarrel with its neighbours with whom it seeks to live in 
peace and amity. 

The Working Committee fully realise that there can be no peace in the 
world as long as “imperialist domination over other people.s and countries and a 
suicidal race in armaments” continue. They believe that organised violence on 
however vast a scale is iueffectivo for the “defence of national freedom and the 
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liberties of people”. They, however, feel that owinc; to the ronditioiis created by 
the world war, the country may have to ])afifl throiifjLh a period of internal 
commotion and diHorder Icadinj^ to external a^^rcHsion. Under Piich conditions 
the Working? Committee arc conK-ioiifl that the Con'.'iesH has not acquired siieh 
iion-violent control over the people aa wonhl be adequate to resist the forces of 
disorder non-violently. Tt cannot on that account divest itself of its duty to 
advise the people wherever there is any panic or danger to or^^anise thcinBelvcB for 
8elf-j>rotection in the traditional way. 

The Committee have made it clear that the “methods and l^asic i)olicies of 
non-violence in the national struggle for freedom continue in full force” and we 
are not affected in the least by onr inability to extend them to problems which 
are not of tim present. All this must be clearly understood and cxi)Iained to 
Conp;rcBBracn. 

I would particularly invito your attention to the last but one y^arap^raph of 
the statement in which tlie Commilicc have emphasized tliat the Conp^ress should 
function as an active and disciplined or^anisathm, in view of the dillicult times 
ahead of ns. To this end pressmen in general and all members of the 
executives in ]»articular, should take active and conlinnous y)arl in Conyrress woik, 
The efforts \\c have been j)ntu:i” forth since IJainjiarh in the direction of organis¬ 
ing!: and yuTparing ourselves for die cominp. struggle through the constructive 
programme should not be relaxed and must be continued with increasing intensity. 

Circular — ISth. July IU40 

Uoubts have niisoti regarding tlie policy tliat is to govern volunteer corp»s 
organised under Congress auspices. 'J hesc doidiis arc due to a misunderstanding 
of the statement issued by the Woiking Conimitke from Wardha on June 
1910. In my circidar letter No. CJ sending the WMi’diia statement, I made it 
clear that tlic fundaiiKiital Congress yiolicy of non-violence remains unchanged. 
In sjtite of this letters asking for claiiti'-atiun continue to be received by the 
A. I. C. C. Office. To get an antlioritati\c inlerprciation the matter 'Was referred 
to the last meeting of the Woiking Commiucc held at Oellii. 

Tlie opinion of the Workiiu Committee is that the Wardha statemert 
provides for a situation wlitn all cixil authority lias di«ay>y'cared and there is 
internal chaos. Only under such circumstances, for y ury.oses rd self-y'roteetion, 
deviation from the strict yxilicy of llon-^ioU■n(•e has been contemyilated. 'J'his also 
because, in tlie woids of tlie stall ment “ilie Congress has not a* qidred such non¬ 
violent control over the yieoplc as 'tti)idil be adeqnalc to resist the forces of 
disorder non-violently”. None the less it is the earnest lioyse of the Working 
Committee that if and wlmn such internal conditions of confusion and chaos arise 
the peoj'le of India will ha\e acquired suHiciont reslraint and self-disciy'line to 
act non-violently. As long as any organised ei\il authority functions the Congress 
policy of non-violence remains. Non-violence must also continue to be the Congress 
yiolicy for our freedom struggle against Jiiiiisli Jmy>crialisin. This has been 
abundantly made clear in the 'Waidlia statement. 

All volunteer corps organised by Congressmen or CongrcBS Committees must 
therefore be based on non-violence. E\cry member of such organisations whether 
ho be a Congicssman or not must |*Iedge himself to non-violence. The Congress 
pledge ill its entirely must however continne to ajiydy to members of the Congress 
volunteer coryis ; that is, they must in addition to non-violence j'ledge themselves 
to Bfiinning, khodi and participation in civil disobedience. 9'hesc syiccial rules 
apydy only to Congressmen Imt the rule of non violence must ayiydy to all 
volunteer corps organised under Congress ausyiices with a jiurely Congress or 
mixed membership. 

Rractical reasons also imy'osc uy'on the country the need for non-violence on 
the members of various vuliuiteer coryjs. Only on basis of non-violence can 
communal contiicts be avoided. 


Arrests and Convictions 

The following are some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments, 
externments, searches, gagging orders, and the like coinyiilcd from the daily press 
and reports from Rrovinciul Congress Committees 

In Bengal 

Sylhet, May 6 :~Mr. Jagneshwar Das has been seived with a notice under 
Section 38 of the D. 1* A. 
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Rajshahi, May 6 :—Jamini Kanta Majnmdar, a prominent Krisliak leader 
of the district has been served with a notice niulcr Section 144, Cr. V. 0. 
prohibiting his entry into the ]>olice stations of Raniiiagar and Atrai. 

Rangpur, May 6 : —Charges have been framed under Section 50(1) of the 
D. I. R. against Mihir lal Mukerjee and Abdul Makshood Sarkar, prominent 
Congress and Krishak workers of the district. 

Dinesh Chandra lathiri* Secretary, Rangpur District Krishak Samity and 
prominent Congress worker has been arrested under Section 50 1) of 1>. I. K. 

Serampoi'e^ May 6 : —It is learnt that the Disirict magistrate of Hooghly 
has asked Mr. Rhowani Shankcr Mukerji, organiser of the Seram pore Cultural 
Conference, not to hold the Cultural Conference within the jurisdiction without 
his permission. 

Mr. i'rafiilla Sen of Khadi Mandal who has been organising Satyagraha 
Conference at Nakuuda in Arambag has been askeil not to hold the Conference 
within the lim/.s of the district without the sanction of the District Magistrate. 

Dacca, May 6 Satindrachandra Hoy, ])rominent member, Congress Socialist 
party and ex-detenu was arrested under Section 50(1) of the 1>. 1. H. 

Dinajpiir, May f! : —Internment orders under D. I. H. ha^e been served on 
Messrs. Ajitdas, Kalipada Harkar and Janardlmn Rhattacliarya, Kisan workers 
of the district. 

Rangpur, May 0 : -Dineshchandra liahiri, Secretary, Rang]nir District Krishak 
Samity and a prominent Congress w'orker has been arrested under Section 50 (4) 
of the 1). I. R. for having delivered an anti-war speerh at Mnhali. 

Rajfihahi : —Mr. Dinesh Chakravorty, Mr. Atal Cbnkravorty, Mr, Gopal l^arkhel, 
Mr. Janen »Sen, Mr. Kali (Uiosh, Mr. Bircn Sarkar, jMr. Ham Saha and Mr. Sachin 
Biswas are under arrest. The second session of the District Krishak Conference 
could not be held at Harail, as it was declared unlawful under D. I. H. 

Faridpur, May ,V ; —Ex-detenu Rohini Hbattacliurya has been sentenced to 
one year’s R. I. in connection with his recent political activities. 

Dacca, May S :—An order ‘home iiitcrnmeMt’ was served on Mr. 
Mrityunjay Roy, Assistant Secretary, j>istri<*t h’orward Bloc under the D. I. R. 
lie will have to re])ort himself once a week to the police station. 

Dacca, ]\I(iy 7 .'—An ex-detenu Nei>alchandra Nag, a ]U'ominont worker of 
the Narayanganj i’cxtilo Labour Union has been ariested iimhu- D. 1. H. on a 
charge of holding a Congress Workers’Conference on IMareh 31 without permission. 

CalcuUa, May ? : —Mr. .lagat Bose, a labour leader, was served with an order 
by the Govt, of Bengal to quit Cahuilta, ‘24 Hai^’anas, Howrah, Hooghly and 
Asansol sub division of the Bunhvan District within : •! Ikmus. 

Bralivianhtiria, May 7 .'—Ihimalkanti Dhar, a sUulont of the 2nd year class 
of Brindabaii College wms arrested iiiuh'r I). I. H. 

Calcutta .— Calcutta Ga/.ettc ]>ublishcB the list of the following tuTSons on 
whom orders of externment have Ix'cn served, directing them not to remain in 
any place within the limits of Calcutta and its siibnilts and tlie districts of 24 
Parganas, Howrah and Hooghly, the Asansol Snb-di\ision of tHe Bnrdwan district 
and the sadar siib-divisiou of the IMidnaporc district : — 

Mahammad Musa Khan, Deo Saran Bhngat, Mia Bnx, Sliaikh Bhartu Mia, 
Raj Bahadur Khan, Bliandoo Shah, Bechan Ali, Shaik Molul. SaritT, l)aroga 
8ingh, Bhariff Khan, liider Pasi, Jdmnu Raj war, J^am Asrey Mallik, Bandoo 
Rajowar, Narcndra Nath Goswaini. JHam Asis Sinplj, Hal Bahadur J’andey, Sk. 
Dubar, Abdul Latif, Ram Dular hingh. Bisseswar Koiry, Hanif Khan, Amjed Ali, 
Nepali Thakiir, Mustafa Hossain, Ralmmat Ali, Ham fc?iimer 1‘assi, fSli. Chhotte, 
Pratap Tewary, IBigbunath Thakur, Dac.hoo Thukiir, Ali Jan Khan, Bolaki 
Bhagat, Harinandan Choudhnry and Harihar Missir. 

Dinajpur, May s :—Notices under I>. I. R. are understood to have been 
served upon Sjts. Nishith Knndu. M. L. A., P>il)hiili Guha, Janardan Rhattacharjee, 
8usil Sen, Kali Sarkar, Gancn Sarkar, Ciiil Malianimad, Anath Roy, ])rominent 
kisan workers prohibiting them from participating in public meetings and 
processions for 6 months without ]>revi()UB permission of the District Magistrate. 

Hilt or Hijli, May 8 : —A notice under Section ]), I. K. has been served on 
Sjt. Pratap Chandra Majumdar, a prominent Congress wmrker by the District 
Magistrate of Idnajpur asking him not to convene, organise, hold or take imrt in 
any public procession, meeting or assembly without permission from the District 
Magistrate. Any person contravening the order shall be ])nnishable with imprison¬ 
ment for a term which may extend to 3 years and be also liable to fine, 

Balurghat^ May 9 .-—Notices under D, I. R. prohibiting to hold publio 
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proceBsions, moeiinpjs or a8PrTnl)lics wilhont notice have benn served on the 
Becretaries of Baliir^hat Sub-divisional (^ongress Coiiiinittco and the I’leadcrs’ and 
Muktears’ Bar AsBociationB and individually on Mr, S. C. Bagchi, Pleader and Mr, 
Kaliimrayan Sanya!, Miiktoar. 

Kush tin, May S I'l csh rcslraint ordorH under D. I. K. were served on Mr. 
Dhircndra Nath Das (Inpta, Secreiary, Knshtia Sub-divisional Congreps Committee, 
Munshi Bahadiirali Biswas, Vicc-Ciiairman of the Kiislitia Municipality, Mozaharli 
Biswas and Omaraii, nicmlxus of ilie Knshtia 'lexlile \\'orkcrs’ Union for period of 
1 month after the expiry of Uie lerm of one month of the restrai/it order of the 
District Magistrate Na<lia. 

Dacca, Afayp K\-Andaman prisoner, Annada Pal and two others Promatha 
Nundy a)id I'rofuIIa (hakravarty weie ar«estcd ninler 1). 1. R. on a charge of 
liohiirig a Coricrcss Wcnkeis’ Cniifcience at 1 >accii on IVIarc-b ill without ]ierniiH8ion. 

Mai.la. May U >ir. Si'dln'inlu .Iba. a Kisan leader of the distiict lias been 
sentenced to pay a line nf Pk. p'-'. ii\ defaidl to undi-ruo P. I. lor 0 months under 
1>. 1. II. for jia\iiii’ ol•|,.’ani^•<d a n.x-eMng without j-ernussion. 

Jyttiaifii.r May Ht \ - 'Vcjnly a dc/.m inicniiueut (U'ders under D. I. Jl. have been 
served upon Ibblmiil^liushan Milia, t^ecrelary, h^tudent Federalion of CJurgola, 
Kahmeshranjan Chakravarly, .lanardan Jiliattacharji, Kalipada Saikar, Ajitehandra 
l>as and other Kisan workers. 

NctraDtua, May 10 Uaiak Nath JJoy, acting Secretary of Sub-divisional 
Kisan Committee lias been arrc.sted under the D. I. A. 

Sylhtl, May 10 .1 iicmdra K. Bhatiacharva, a Kipan leader and member of 

the local board was ariestcd under Sections lid and 447/3d9, 1. P. C. in connection 
with Blialipara acrarisin (rouble. 

Myincnsin(jh, May It Mr. Pliirendra N. Pay. of Dacca an assistant in tlie 
oflice of the local I'orwaid Bloc was served yesterday wdth a notice directing 
him to leave Mymcnsinph district within l’ 4 hours. 

(Ui leaf la, May If ;—Mrs. Bimal Prafiva Devi, former detenu was served with 
a notice by the Bcn^jal (}ovornmcnt under D. J. A. directing her not to enter the 
industrial area of Burn pore (near Asaiisol). 

Kushtia, May JO ; —A notice under D. I. A. was served on Mr. Fnresh Chandra 
Koy, t<ecreiary ot I.oc;d Uaigrcss ('nmmittec oidering him to reside and remain 
within liis local rtsidential house ai-d not to communicate with others on political or 
labour matters tor a ]ieiiod of one mouth. 

Nclraka/ia, May 11 i\laulvi Miafanuldin Alimed, worker of the Sub-divisional 
Kishak Samity was scnlenceil under rule ils (>) of the D. 1. A. 

MymeiisiiKjh, May /'> ;—]\lr. Ihulliika Dutta of Puhna has been convicted 
under D. 1. A. and scnlenccd to 1 vear’s K. J. 

Dinajfnir, May 10 :--4be Distiict Magistrate, Dinajpnr has promulgated an 
order under l>. 1. K. luobibiiing the bolding coinening, organising or taking ]iart 
in imblii* ])rocession, meeiing or assembly from (ho Lhid May to the wUth October 
BMO without at least 3 day’s notice in wiitiug to the appiopriaie authorities and 
without tiieir jnevions written ]»ennission. 

Myn\ciisi)njh, May 11 :—Mr. Nibar Panjan Dutta. a Coiigrrsa worker has been 
served with a notice by tlic I'istrici Magisirato ui Mymensingh directing him to 
refrain from such activiiies as would cause diRatlection towards the Government 
and tension of ieeling luMween vaiions classes of the ]'Opidation. 

Calcutta ;— 'Slv. Pravas Sen, member of the A. I. Students^ Council and the 
Bengal Trailo Union (’ongress has been Hei\ed with an order by the Commissioner 
of Police, Calcutta directing him not. to deliver any s]'ecch or otherwise to take 
])art in any ]mblic J^roces^ion, meeting or assembly within the meaning of 
bub-rule 2 of Pule 50 of the D. 1. P. The order shall remain in force for 
one year. 

Jgartala, May 17 Mr. llariganga Basak. General Secretary, Tripura Rajya 
Gana Parishad and a proinineJit Congress worker of di]ipcrah district has been 
served with an order of the district Magistrate, Tipperah under 1>. I. R. to leave 
the district within 48 hours. 

Comilla, May 10 .—The D. M. of Q'ipperah has issued order under D. I. A. 
stating that no meetings or ])roces8ion8 should be held in the district without 
previous permission of the same for a week in advance. 

Suri, May 17 Mahesh press haB deposited a sum of Rb. 1,000 as security as 
demanded by the D. M. of Birbhum in connection with the publication of 2 
articles ‘Birbbumer Katba’, a vernacular weekly, printed and published by the 
Mahesh Press under the editorship of Nitya Nary ana Baiierji. The paper was 
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charged with systematically canyinjr on a campai^ 2 ;n of vilification of Government 
servants and has snRi)ended piihlication for the time bcin^. 

Chittngovg May, 2S : —I'atitjmhan Nniuli, intermediate candidate who had 
been arresled on Alarch 7 f<»r possession of a i)iosciil)ed issue of a i>ai)er was 
sentenced to 9 months J{. I. under D. I. A. 

Sylhet, May —Biresh Chandra Misra, J^eerctary of Sylhet D. C. C. and 

Patyabrata Datta, tSecretary of the T. C. C. were sentenced to pay a fine of 
Rs. 2U each or in default to underp^o one week’s S. 1. for Imvin*; led an unlicensed 
procession on January L!() at Sylhet. They ])referred jail. 

Sylhef, May : —]\ali 1‘rasanna Das, Heeretary of the Hylhet Sreavengers’ 

Union has been arrested under D. T. K. 

Calcutta : -In ext'rcise of the i>o\ver conferred by Sul)-rule (1) of Rule 
26 of the Defence of India Rules, tlie Governor of Bengal, by a notification of 
the Calcutta Ga/ettee, May 2o, directs that except in so far as lie may be ])ermitted 
by the Governor, the undermeutione<l persons shall not at any time after the 
expiry of 48 hours from the service of this order be in any I'hice within the 
province of Bengal. 

1. Kartar tSingh alias Ghari, son of GaAvan 8ingh, police-station Makodar, 
district JulUindur and Chak IIG (Sarin) police-station Kurrianwalla, district 
Lyallpur, and also 118A, Asluitosh Mukerji Boad, Calcutta. 

2. Dharambir Singh, son of A. F. b^oares alias Arjun Singh of Aldena, 
police-station Corona Bardez, Goa ami 9'>A, Chittaranjan Avenue. C’ahuitta. 

3. Naina »Singb, son of Tiiakur 85ingli of Dliiit Kalan, Banga Kapurthala 
fetatc, and also of 118A, Ashutosh Mukerjee Road, Calcutta. 

Chiffagortg, May : —JMr. Ivalipada Sen Gupta, a Labour organiser, was 
arrested for alleged violation of an order under iJie Defence of India Rules. 
Mr. Birendra l)aB Gupta, tSecretary of the Bail Road 'Workers Union, has been 
externed from the district of Chittagong under the same rules. 

Bj. Bankim Chandra Mukerjee, member of the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
representing labour, a former President of the All-India Tarde Union (ingress 
and a member of the presidium of the Bengal I’rovincial Kisan Babha, was 
arrested under D. 1. R. 

Comitla, May : —Four Congress and labour workers, Umesh Tad Bingh, 
Hari Ganga Basak, Baehindra I^al Singh and Ananta J^al De, have been staved 
with notices, under the Defence of India Rules, by the District Magistrate of 
Tipperah, directing them to leave the diBtri(‘t immediately. 

Notices have also been served on five others, JIaralal Saha. Chandra Sekhar 
Das, Nepal Chandra Naha, Bailendra Kumar Roy and Brojendra Kumar Chakravarty, 
restricting their movements. 

,/haria, May iJO Mr. Hafiz Jalal-ud-din, Vice-President of the Labour J’arty, 
Bengal, has been served with a notice under the Deience of India Rules by the 
Government of Bihar, directing him to quit ('hota Nag})ur. 

Krishnagar, May JO .—Mr. Somnalh Lahiry, a Bengal memher of the 
A. I. C. C. and a ])rominent labour leader, who was ordered to leave Calcutta and 
suburbs in IMarcli last, lots been further ordered, under the Detence of India Rules, 
to leave the district of Nadia immediately. 

Calcutta, June 6* ;—The Ollices of the All-India Kisan Bahha, the Bengal 
Provincial Kisan Babha and the t^alcutta Tramway Workers’ Union were searched 
this morning by the Bi)ecial branch of police who seized several papers including 
a copy of the constitution of tiie B. J*. Kisan Bahba. 

Serampore, June 8 JTie BerHm|)ore Bnli-dnisional Congress Oiliee and the 
residence of Chandra Mohan Nandy of the town were raided by the jiolice early 
this morning. I’apers and hooks liave been seized. Nandy has been taken in custody. 

Calcutta, June 8 Bnmraonses have l)ccn served on the Editor and Ihinter 

and Publisher of the Matribhumi, a nationalist Bengali daily, by the Ch. Presidency 
Magistrate, directing them lo a])pear before him on June 19 to answer charges 
under the D. 1. A. in connexion wdth the publication of a piece of news regarding 
the Bihar Provincial Btudents’ Conference in the issue of the j>aper of May 1. 

Calcutta, June 12 Ihe security of Rs. fiU) deposited by the iTinler and 
Publisher of the English weekly ‘Forward Blok’, edited by Mr. Subhas C. Bose, 
has been forfeited to the Government under the India Press (Emergency) Act. 

Calcutta On 2 8ej>aratc jtetitions of complaint filed by the Detective 

Department of the Calcutta I’olice, Mr. R.. Gupta, Ch. Presidem^y Magistrate issued 
summons under the D. J. R. against Bjt. Batyandra Nath Majumdar. editor and 
Bjt. Buresh Ch. Bhattacharji, printer-publisher gf Ananda Bazar Fatrika and against 
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Sjt. Heniendra Prasad Ghosh editor and Sjt. Rashi Bhusan Dutta, printer- 
publisher of Basiimat.i for the publication on April 7 of two articles entitled ‘Odds 
and Ends’ and ‘Leftists’ in the papers respectively. 

Chittaifong Mr. Riikhendii Daslular and 11 others, including studentg and 
peasants have been arrested under IK T. A. for holding May Day in Jaistapura 
without prc''ioufl sarnUion of the District Magistrate. 

Narai/aiKjarij : —Mr. Brajendra Chandra Das, ex-detenu has been arrested. 

Cdlrutht . - Summons have been issued against Mr. .lanaki Jiban Ghosh, editor, 
Advance and Mr. K. S. Virley, printer and publisher of Advance under D. I. K. 
for the publication of an article entitled ‘Duty of Present Day Students’ in the 
leaner of .May 1. 

Culnitta : —Mr. iMiikhanlal Ren, editor of Bharat, a vernacular daily, Mr. 
Bankini Chandra Ren, editor of Deah, a verna>‘iilar daily, and Mr. Nirmal Chandra 
Bancrji, editor of Dunia, another vernacular daily and ])rinterB and publishers of 
these three journals appeared today before the Ch. Presidetu^y Magistrate to answer 
a cliarge under the 1). I. 11. for the publication of arti(des in the papers in 
contravention of tlie Government order in connexion with the celebration of 
‘National Week’ by the B. P. (k C. (suspfMulcvl) and speeches by Mr. Rubhas 
Cliandra Bose and Swanii Sahajanand Saraswati. 

Calcutta, June 14 :—P. (Uiose, an ex-detenii, was arrested uiuDr D. T. A. 

Jh'nnjpur, June jr, : -Satyendra Xatli Boy, Socretnry, ‘riiakurgaon Sub- 
Divisional C-ongress Committee and Assistant Set*retary, Dinajpur District Kisan 
(k)mmittec and Mriual Kumar 'laliiq lar. a kisan Organi.ser have been served with 
notices to leave tldsdisliict within L’l hours and not to enter williitj three months. 

llaji 'Mohammud Aiiesh. Pleader, J*resident, Dinajpur District Krisliak Rarnity 
and Vice-President., 'I'lj.ikurgaon Rub-1 >ivisional C’ongrtfss Ooinmittec has been 
arrested uitdcr Rection od of G. 1. A. for holding procession and meetings without 
previous ])ermission. 

Calcutta. June ]s \— ?dr. Nani Das Gupta and Mr. Manoraujuu Das Gupta, 
two prominent Congress workers in (Adcutta have been arrested under D. 1. R. 

Naray<nnjauj, June IS: —Mr. Baiin (ihose, a labour leader of Narayanganj, 
Textile. Union was arrested on Raturday last under tlio D. T. R. 

Chittagong, June c : -Restrictioi» orders served under D. 1. R. on eight local 
youths have been renewed. 

Calcutta, June IS I\Ir. Mani Bishnu Uhaudhury, a member of the A. I. 
Rtiulents Council was arrested under tlic D. f. B. 

Calcutta, June C*/ .‘ — By notification in the Calcutta Gazette, H. E. the 
Governor of Bengal has, under the l>. 1. R. directed that (1) Panchu Go])al Bancrji 
of JesBore and of 4/1, .Nilmony Ganguly^ Lane, Calcutta; {!) Ananta Kumar 
Rarkar of Katipara, Khulna and of ‘J, Khelat Ghosc I/ine and .b, Duff Lane, 
Calcuitta ; (1) Raroj Mukherjee of Bahadurpur, Burdwan and of L’l, Noor Md. Lane, 
Calcutta shall not at any lime after the expiry of torty-eight hours from aervice 
of these orders he in any place within the limits of Calcutta and its suburbs and 
the districts of Parganas, Howrah and llooghly, the Asansol Rub-division of 
Burdwan district and the Radar Rnh-division of the IMiduapore district. 

Mr. Raroj Mnkerjce and two others have been arrested under D. L A. 

Calcutta^ June Mr. Debcndra Nath Rukul, a member of the A. I, 

C. C. and Acting President of tlie Budge Budge ,Tute Workers’ Union, was arrested. 

Calcutta, June '27 Air. Bajendra Dev, president of the suspended B. P. C. 0. 
was arrested under tJjc D. I. A. 

Calcutta, June 27 Further publication, sale and distribution of the pam¬ 
phlets entitled “A Draft Resolution on the War and Onr Tasks” and “Ramgarh 
and After” have been prohibited by the Government of Bengal, by a notification 
issued under D. I. R. 

Brahmanharia, May 4 Parimal Dhar alias Tiilshi, an I. A. student of 
Habignnj College was arrested under D. T. A. Rome books and literature are repor¬ 
ted to have been seized from his jdace. 

In the Punjab 

Jnllundur May 2 Harder Ujagar Singh was arrested from his village, 
Punalian Kalan under the D. 1. A. Bhai Runder Ringh Alakbauspuri, an exconvict 
of the “Babar Akali Conspiracy Case” has also been taken into custody under the 
same Act. • . 

Rohtak, May 6 — Ch. Alehar Ringh a prominent Congress worker of village 
Madina was arrested under the D. I. A. 
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Lahore, May 17 :-~Tlie runjab Government has under D. I. R. proscribed 
the pamphlet in Giirmukhi cnlitled “Sri (him Govind Sin.irliji-ki-Bhnwishat Hani.” 

Multan, xl/rty :-Chaiidhri Ata Ullali, lueHidcnt of the Multan Oongress 
Committee was arrested under D. 1. A. 

Lahore, J/a//A.’/?Kajkumar, a student of Delhi was arrested under D. I. R. 

JullnnJur, May So : —1'audit Mohan Lai, and Mr. Sat.ya Trakash, President and 
the Secretary of the Una Lelisil Congress (knninittec have been arrested under the 
Defence of India Act for allejAod objectionable speeches dnrin}^ the National Week. 

Lahoi'c, May SI Gian Chand, a (\on^ae8s worker of Jloshiarpnr was senten¬ 
ced to three years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Jiilliin'Iur, May SS :—Pandit liar (Uiand Apra, Prcsiilent of the Phillaur Tehsil 
Congress Committee, and Sant Rullia Ram, a prominent Cont;ress worker of Apra 
were arrestctl under D. 1. R. for delivering; alleged ol)jectionablc Hj)eechcs dnrinj; 
tile National Week. 

Julhiuthir, May \ —Mr. TTarbans Sinj;h Karnana. former General Secretary 
of the District Kisan (’ommittee has been ])laced under strict police surveillance. 

Lahore, May S.i :—Pasant Kumar, Oflice Secretary of the Lahore District Con- 
j!;reBB Committee, was arrested under the D. 1. R.. 

Giijranwaln, May SO ;—ilarbans Led, Secretary Ram’pur Confiress Committee 
was convicted under 1). 1. R. and sentenced to one year’s riiAorous imi>risonment 
for a speech made at his villnee on March L'!!. 

Lahore, Juae S :—Ilaiiz Sahonat Dllali a blind Ahrar dictator, was arrested 
in his villa{j:c in Jullunder under D. 1. A. for rocitiii:; all ulh^ed anti-recruilment 
poem. 

Lahore, Juve 7 *.—Mr. Dhanwantri, President of the D. (\ C. of Lahore was 
arrested under lb I. A. 

Ahmad Khan Lassi, Propaganda Soeretaiy of the Las Della Nationalist Parly 
of Sind, was arrested recently for distrihming emdain communist literature, and 
was released on bail, has been re-arrested for distrihnting communist pamidilcts agidn. 

Mr. Dhabhti Prasad, a Omigress worker of the district and a ineiulier of 
District Satyamgha Committee has been arrested under D. 1. A. 

Iklohanial, a laliour worker, was arrested under D. 1. R. 11 is house was also 
Bearchod and some ])apcra seized. 

Sirnnitaneons searehos were made in several other ])laces including the house 
of Rnikrishan Dev Dutt, llatan Singh and Ranghil. d he olliec of the I’ress Workers 
Union was also raided. 

Rohlak, June 0 Ch. Mecr Singh of the District Congress Committee Rohtak, 
was sentenced to three years’ rigorous iini>risnnment under D. 1. A. 

j\mrifsnr, June \—Ghulam ISlahnmad alias Kzi Hindi, who was recently 
interned here under D. I. A. has been ordered today by the Punjab Government 
not to take part in any meeting or ]>rO(a'ssion of more lluui live ]>ersons in any 
place within Amritsar Municipal limits nor ])arlicipate in any ]K)liticai movement. 
He had also been directed to report twice daily to the Station House Gllicer Amrit¬ 
sar Police at 7 A.M. and 8 P.M. 

Jjahore, June 24 :—Laza Sunamrai. a Congressman of Lahore, was arrested at 
Fazilka on a warrant issued from Jullunder under the Defence of India. 

Lahore, June SO :—Maiilvi Ahmad Ali, President of the Anjuman, Khadamuddin 
and the Imam of Sheranwali Mosque was arrested under D. 1. A. 

Ludhiana, June S7 Daha Kur ^ingh M. L. A. Punjab and Sardar Hazara 
Singh Hamdam have been arrested following raids on their houses. 

Lahore, June 27 (')vcr half a dozen commnjiisls were arrested in Lahore 
following simultaneous raids carried out by the jiolice at a number of places inclu¬ 
ding the Dradlaugh Hall. The arrested jjersons include Mr. Itamchaiidra, IVesident 
of the Lahore IMstrict Congress (Committee, Mr. Rajlians, President of the Btuderit 
Federation, Prof. Abdulla Safdar, Mr. Firizubin Mansur and Bardar Kultar Bingh 
brother of the late Dhagat Bingh. 

Lahore, Juve 27 :— Master Kabul Bingh, Master llari Bingh, Sardar Bohan 
Bingh Josh and Bardar Harian Bingh members of the Punjab Legislative Assembly 
have been arrested under D. I. R. 

In the United Provinces 

r/nao Mr. Sewakram, a member of the Government bench of Honorary 
Magistrate at Bafipur, has been arrested under the D. I. A. 

Bareilly, May 6 Mr. K. R. Rukum Bingh, a Congress M. L. A. was arrested 
at Badaun under Section 107, Cr. P. C. in connection with the agitation started 
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ftgainst the District autiioritics of Badaun re^ijardin^ the promulgation of some 
orders which are alleged to have infringed the rights of the Hindus. 

Cawnpore, Map Mr. Raikishore, labour leader has been arrested under 

Rule dO, 1). I. A. on a charge of having delivered objectionable speeches at labour 
meetings recently held. 

Mr. Devi Prasad, another leader was arrested under Section 1131, Cr. P. C. 
on the ground of aj>prehenHion that he might commit some cognizable oflence. 
He will also be prosecuted under Rule 30, 1). I. A. for, as alleged, delivering 
objectionable speeches. 

Lacknnio, Ma]f 17 ;~'rhe Oflice of the U. I’. Provincial Forward Bloc was 
searched for ])roscribed literature. 

Etdivdh, M({\f II .• -‘Kranrikari Hitler’, a book by Aditya Kumar Bajpai, 
printed and ]nibliHlje<l by tlio Hindu Press, Etawah nas been declared forfeited to 
H. M’s (lovcrnmenl under the 1). I. A. 

A security of Ps. ] (Oj has also been demanded from the keeper of the press. 

thirdhhpur, Md.}] f) : —]Mr. .lagdish Pathak, a Socialist member of the 
IT. P. (-. C. has been arrested under i). I. A. in connexion with certain speeches 
delivered by him <m Mjiy Hay. 

Cdirvjmru, Muij Ad —Mr. PlMilchand Katyar, a prominent Congress worker 
has been arrested tinder Sc-tion :»S. H. I. A. 

Uitrakhpur, Mat/ li .—Mr. Akchaibar Singh, Clcneral Secretary of Gorakhpur 
D. C. 0. and a niciiiber of the U. P. C. 0. was-arrestod under Section 38 of 

1). 1. A. 

Mutlrd, Mdij 1A /—Mr. Adavait Kumar Goswami, General Secretary, Forward 
Bloc, Brindaiian lias been s«’nten.*e<l to 'Jk years’ IL. 1. under two sections, that is, 
one year uud<*r the H. I. A. and 1.4 years (or couHpira<*y. 

Vnao, May li : 3Ir. Damodar Das Agarwal, joint secretary of the Unao 
D. 0. C. has boon sentenced to one gear’s S. 1. and a tine of Its. 230 or in default 
four months’ further imprisonment. 

Basti l»t. Lalta Prasad, Secretary, i>. C. C. has been arrested under 

Section 3J/3, D. 1. A. 

f^nao .—Mr. llamghulam, who was being prosecuted under the D. T. R. 
for delivering a speech in a public meeting held at village i>cotara on Feb, 3 
was sentenced to 1 year’s S. I. 

Mr. Jag|)rasad of 'J'alisil Piirwa was arrested under D. <). A. 

Uuao Mr. I’armalma Din who was being tried under the D. I. A. was 

sentenecd to one year’s S. I, 

JjuckfKno : Mr. Sujiinchand of Forward Bloc has been sentenced to four 
years’ H. I. and a line of Rs. JU or in default three months’ further imprisonment 
including two months’ solitary confinement for distributing anti-war Icatiets and 
occuiying the Magistrate’s chair in the court room. 

Lucknow : —Mr. J’uliu Bchari Banerji, General Secretary of Lucknow Congress 
Committee was arresteil under a warrant from Mainjinri. 

Azanujarh, May CA .—Mr. Algurai Shastry, M. L. A. who is undergoing one 
year’s imprisonment under Sec. Iu8, (Tr. P. (T. in the Azanigarh Jail has been 
served with another warrant under 1). J. A. 

Aliyarh, Muy >17 Swami Sarnanand, Chairman, Reception Committee, 
Aligarh District Conference was arrested on May 20 in Nayalmns under D. I. A. 

Fatchgarh, Muy >17 : —I’t, Pamswaroop I’ande, a prominent Congress worker 
of Cawnpore who was arrested about 3 weeks ago at Thathia under Section 38 of 
the D. I. A., has been convicted and sentenced to 2 years’ R. I. 

Sultanpore Prasad Pande, Secretary of the Mandal Congress Committee 

of Jamaon in the district of Sultanpore was arrested under Rule 38 of D. I. A. 

Jhansi, May >17 M. Gajadhar Singh. General Secretary of D. C. C. has 
been sentenced to 1 year’s S. I. for refusal to furnish a security to be of good 
behaviour. Several places including the otlice of the D. C, C. and T. C. C. and 
of Jansangrarn, a Hindi Weekly Journal and the residence of Mr. Bhagwandas, 
ex-Bhnsaval Bomb Case Prisoner were searoied. 

Allahabad .—Mr. Padmakant Malviya, Secretary of the I^ocal Forward Bloc 
and Chairman of the Health Committee of the Municipal Board and Mr. Kedarnath 
Malviya have been arrested ijy the local police under D. I. R. Their houses were 
also searched. 

Lucknow, May 28 Mr. Sunderlal Gupta, M. L. A., has been arrested 
under D. 1. A. 

Aligarh, May 27 ;—The oflice of the D. C. C. Aligarh was searched for the 
24 
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cyc'loBtylcd copies of the Ramf^arh Congress resolution on war which was 
distributed iu the city. 

Luvknorv, May 30 : —Mr. t^hafiquc Ahmad Naqvi, a i)rominent labour and 
Congress worker was arrested under i^eciion IJl) of D. I. A. 

Dchra Dun, May 'iO ;-~Mr. Oin JVakash, a congressman was sentenced to 
one year’s R. I. and a fine of lls. lUO in default 3 months’ further imprisonment 
under D. I. A. 

Agra : —Dr. Raghiibardnyal Chaturvedi and Mr. ICrishnaswanii w'ere sentenced 
to G months* each under i). I. A. 

Maulvi baeed Hussain, a prominent Congress member was arrested under 
the D. L ll. 

IJardoi, May 21 I’t. llamswarup Shukla, publicity ollicer and Treasurer 
D. C. 0. and a member of the P. C. C. was arrested under D. I. A. 

Sultanpotr /—Th. Raijiiath Singh, President. Mandal Congress Committee, 
Tikri was arrested at his residence iiinler D. 1. A, in connection with an alleged 
revolutionary song whicli he is said to have sung in a Cojjgress meeting held 
at Debriyawan. 

Ilaptir, May 20 : —Mr. (biknhhis of the A. I. S. A. was arrested here by 
Meerut i’olice under Sec. VA) of 1). 1. A. 

Maiiipun : —Mr. jMadhonarain i\Iudgal, a prominent CongrcKS worker of 
Mainpuri district has been served with a notice by the District. Magistrate 
directing him not to deliver any speech within the district for a period of 
2 montlis. 

Agra, May 2? : —Maiilana Syed Hasan. Vice-President of the Agra Town 
Congress Committee was arrested under 1>. J. A. for making an alleged objection¬ 
able speech. 

Gorakhpur, June 21 :—Mr. Krishna »^hankcr h^rivaslava, a lawyer of Kasia 
was arresUid under D. I. A. 

Mr. Brijkishore ISastri, a labour inspector of the P. C. C. has also been 
arrested under D. 1. A. 

Agra, June if) : —Mr. Naharsingh, a member of the D. C. C. and a former 
member of the U. 1'. P. C. C. w'as arrested under D. 1. A. 

Jknans: —Mr. Promod(‘ Labiri, Secretary Ma/.door Sal)ha was sentenced to 
one year’s R. I. under Sec. of IK I. A. 

Agra, May 30 'Hie City Magistrate c.onvictcd Mr. Jivaram Paliwal, editor 
and Sripatlal Dube, printer and piiblislier of Siiinik and sentenco'd them to two years’ 
rigorous imifiisonincnt each and a lino of Ks. <S0'.) and Its. bu) rcs))ectively or iu 
default of the line six monlhs’ turlber im?uisonment. 

The police arrested Mr. Haliz, a labour worker umlor I). 1. A. 

Meerut, May 30 Slierjung, an ex-convict of the Ahmedabad daeoity ease, was 
arrested under the D. I. A. 

Allahahad i\lr, Abanikanti (Miakravarti, an rx-i)oIitical prisoner from Rcngal 
who is at present at Allahaliad, has been served with an order under 1). 1. A. 
directing him to confine himself witliin the province of Bengal with cU’ei-t from 
June 1. 

Allahabad, June 7 Dr. Rammanohar Lohia was arrested in the premises of 
the A. I. C. C. Oflice under the D. I, A. 

Sultanpiir, June 3 Mr. Kcvlamatli Arya, member of A. f. C. C. was 

arrested under D. I. A. 

Dehra Dun June 1 Mr. Suiendr.a Pande and Mr. Virentlra Pande of 

Cawnpore who have been attending the O. 1. l\)litical Study Summer Session of 
Radical Congressmen here, were arrested under D, I. A. on a warrant from 

Cawnpore. 

Unao, June 8 -Mr, Radaprasad Avasthi and Jug Prasad, Vice-president of 
the A. D. C. C. a former IL D. Organiser rcsi)cctively were sentenced to one year’s 
R. I. under D. J. A. 

Meerut, June s :~Tho ])olicc raided a shop of a book-seller in Gbaziabad and 
seized some communist literature. The owner of the shop was arrested under 

1). I. A. and lodged in Meerut Jail. 

Lucknow :—Mr. Prakash Chandra I’amle, General Secretary of the Electric 
Supply Workers’ Union was arrested in Aminabad at 5 p.iu. under Bees. 38 and 
34 of the 1). I. A. 

Unao :—Searches were made in the houses of Mr. vShckliar Nath Gangoli, Mr, 
Makuiuinath, Secretary, Unao Congress Maudal, Mr. Rnd Narain Dixit, Secretary, 
Unao Kisan Sangh and Baley Sharma, Secretary, Kisau Singh, Safi pur. 
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Bareilly :—Mr. Damodar Swamp Soth wafi arrosfed under D. T. A. 

Aligarh :—'Ih. Midkluvn Sinph, T. L. A. President of Alijzarh 1>. C. C. and Th. 
Netrapal Sinfih, editor of Siradash, a C’onj^ress Weekly were arrested under 1>. 1. A. 

l/nao 'J’lie houses of Mr. Sahihhil of Safipur, Mr. Daya Shanker Sailani, 
member of the J*. C. G. and Mr. Chalrapal Sin^^di were searched. 

Jhansi Mr. Nilyanand, Soerclary of the 1). 0. C\ ^Ir. lialkrishna Sarma, 
President of tlie P)ar\vaHa^ar Maiidal (V«n^.ress and Mr. Naraiji l>ass Kbare, a mem¬ 
ber of the D. Cj. C. were arrc'.stcd uiuler I). 1. A. 

Lucinioir SimullaiieouK raids were carried out in Lucknow for the recovery 
of an Urdu book entithd A/.adi Ki Na/.nien edited t>y IMr. Sii)ie Hasan. 

Lucknow, June 19 ;—Police carried out a search of residence of Mrs. Lrajesh 
Sint^h. 

Allahahfi<i, Juno JS Police have arrested Air. Oin. Prakash Sanj^al and Air. 
Radhanath (Miopra to be detnified under See. li'll of J). 1. A. 

Dvhrn Dun, Juno 19 : - Residence of Mr. AI. N. Roy was raided and some 
books, letters and leallets writfen in (human Inn^uaiie were seized. 

Police raided tlic house of Raj.abahadur l‘reni Pratap Sini^h, son of Raja 
Alahendra J’rala]). 'Phe search <*ontinucd for S liours during- which correspondence 
that ]»asaed between Pern Praiaj) and Ids father and a ]) 0 sLcaid written in (Jcnnaii 
were seized. 

(!au'n])orc. June t Air. Devidal.ta Ai-nohotri, President of Dcjuity ka Parao 
Ward Congress (loinndUee was arrested under Itules 34 and 3b’ (o) of J). 1. A. 

MazujJiirnugar. June A warnini:; to the inemltcrs of the Aluzaflarnatiar 
Par Association is rei>orled to have l)een issued by the Collector of this district 
asking them to sttidy the D. I. A. because the Association passed a resolution 
exinessin^ its inability to contribute to the war fund. 

J/idfusi, June k'ri :~P»ha^-wandas Aloliar, a former i)riBoner of J.ahore Considracy 
Case was arrested under H. J. A. 

Jlentiri' 3 , June t :—Air. bujubu lal (htpln, Al. L. A. wl)o was being tried under 
Section 3S of 1), J. A. was sentenced to Jb months’ R. 1. with a fine of Rs. 2U0 in 
default further riirorous imjirisonnicnt for ti months. 

Zhomre.s Mr. Shiva Pujan Tripathi, a piomineni Congress worker was 
arrested under Sec 133 of D. 1. A. 

Basli : - Air. Krishna Chandra Sharma was arresteil under D. I. A. 

Lucknow :—Air. Kanhaiyalal Kackcr was arrested under Sec. 3b, D. I. A. 

Luelinou- Air. Srikrishna Varma, Secretary of Ilazratganj War Congress 
Committee and Air. Jailul >vere arrested under D. 1. A. Rule 30. 

Jn Bihar 

JidXdvl, May 9 :--Sant Sewak IVasnd, Ccneral Secretary, Champnran District 
Socialist I’arty has been arrested under D. LA. 

Patna, May o ;--4'hree Kisan Sabha workers have been arrested in Beliah on 
the *AIay Day’ under the D. 1. R. 

rain(i, May H : "I'hc Pibar Police served toilay a notice on Anil Alitra, a 
communist now residing in Kadamkuan, Patna, directing him not to live anywhere 
in Bihar and quit the ]uovince within 24 hours. 

J^atna, May :~The otlice of the ‘/urmfa’a Leftist Hindi Weekly and the press 
in which the iournal is printed were searched by the police this morning and certain 
leaflets and manusciipts were seized. 

Raxaul, May S Pt. Kcdannani Shnkla, a former political prisoner, has been 
arrested at Pettiah, under 1). J. R. Alahant Dhanaraj I’uri, the President of the 
Champaran District Kisan Sabha lias also been arrested. 

Swami Pasantrananda (tiri, Secretary of the Sarnn Kisan Sabha, Chapra and 
Pandit Praja Pehari Misra were sentenced to 3* years’ rigorous imprisonment under 
Section 35 (.5) 1) of the D. 1. R. by Sub-Divisional CHiccr, 

Air. Jogeshwar Singh, President of the Sonepur Thaiia Kisan Sabha, was 
arrested at vSonepur under Section 38 (.5) of the 1). L R. 

The (lovernment of Bihar issued an order, under the D. I. A. externing Sj* 
Ramesh Chandra A'*harya, an cx-detenue, from thePro\ince of Bihar. 

Patna, May 12 ‘.— It is reiHuted from Aloiighyr that Air. Phola Pd, a promin¬ 
ent Kisan worker and active member of the Students Federation has been arrested 
under D. I. A. 

Patna, May IS Mr. Rambriskh Peni[.un, editor of the *JanaV a local Hindi 
Weekly, was convicted and sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment by the 
City Magistrate today under Sec. 38 of the V, 1. A* 
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Patna, May 14 Mr. Sheobachan, Secretary of the Saran Thana OonprcBB 

Committee and Mr. Jivendra Brahmachari, Vice TreKidcnt of the Saran Dietrict 
Congress Committee were convicted for delivering antiwar speeches, and sentenced 
to two years’ rigorous imprisonment and a line of Rs. lUO or in default to six 
months’ further rigorous imprisonmeut each. 

Mr. Basant Nandgiri, Secretary of the Saran District Kisan Sabha was 
taken into custody under the D. 1. A. 

Gaya, May 15 Mr. Rambalak Sharnia, Secretary of the Sub-divisional 

Kisan Sabha, .Tehanbad, has been arrested under 1). I. II. 

Patna, May 16 :—Bandit Shcelbhadra Ya ee, M. L. A. was arrested here this 
morning under D. I. A. 

Fcjiiy May 15 :— Mr. Susil Kumar Majumdar, an cx-detenu of Sahadepur, 
Feni, has been served with an order of exterument asking him to leave the jdaco 
forthwith. 

Patna, May 17 : —Four Hindi leailets, staled to contain matters ])rejudicial to 

the Defejice of India Jvules, have been declared proscribed and all their copies 

forfeited by the Government of Bihar, according to a tJazette notification. 

Jamalpur, May ^5 : —Balm Karcy Singh was arrcBled under the D. I. R. 

Motihari, May i?.v ;—IJmashankar Sukla and Sant Sevak, who have been sen¬ 
tenced to undergo two months’ rigorous imprisonment and to ]>ay a fine of lls. .bO 
each under the Police Act are awaiting another trial under Section dS of the 
D. I. A. 

Patna, June 1 :—The police carried out scarclits in a number of houses and 
institutions in llajipur. 

A/owr/Z/J/r, AA///.V/About 700 coi>ie8 of a Hindi book entitled “Antarjwala” 
have been seized l)y the ])olice, who raided the residence of tlie author. Mr. Naresh 
I’rasad Varma Visharad, and the press where the book was prinletl. 

Permanand Prasad^ a college student., has been arrested here under ]). I. P^. 

Patna, June 16 : —Kanahai Singh, a kisan of Patna district was arrested at 
Paliganj yesterday, under the D. 1. A. 

Patna, June is :—Mr. Hagar Singh, a prominent kisan worker, was arrested at 
Masaurhi under the D. 1. A, 

llajipur, June Two members of the Muzalfarimr J). (k (k residing in 
Gandhi Ashram at Hajiimr were arrestCi'! and some pamphlets i)ublished by the 
Bihar Congress Socialist Party seized by the police under D. 1. A. 

Bhagalpur, June 20 Mr. Deva Naiain Mi^^ra and several others have been 
arrested uiuler D. I. A. Pandit Panchanand Jha, Manager, Srivastava Press, 
Bhagalpur was arrested under D. LA. 

Gaya, June. 24 :— Mr. Abdul Aziz, a member of the Congress Socialist Party 
and a Congress worker of Gaya district was arrested under D. 1. A. 

Patna June 25 On the strength of a warrant issued by the Jfistrict Magis¬ 
trate of Uehra Dun, the Kotwali police arrested Mr. p'armanand, the General 
Secretary of the League of Radical Congressmen of Bihar. 

Mr. Kishorc Prosanna Sinha, Secretary of the Bihar Socialist Party was arrest¬ 
ed under D. 1. A. 

Patna June 26 ]\Ir. Chandra Singh, ex-])olitical fuisoner of Bihar is reported 

to have been arrested at Calcutta under 1). 1. A, 

In. Jiornhay 

Bombay, May 22 :—Mr. Mohammed Syed, a Jiabour Leader, Vice-President of the 
Girni Kamgar Union (Red Flag) and a Corporator, arrested under the Defence of 
India Act, Rule o8 read with Rule for a speech to have been delivered on the 
27th March at the time of the textile strike. 

Released on bail of Rs. 300(j on undertaking not to make a speech in Bombay 
while on bail and that he would report to the C. I. D. whenever required to do so. 

Charges framed on May 3(), 1940. Case juocceding. 

Bombay, May 22 —Miss Godavari CJohkale, a member of the Servants of India 
and Labour leader, arrested at the Servants of India Society ])remise8 for breach 
of the order under the Defence of India Rules by delivering a lecture at Ambar- 
nath on May Day, and taken to Kalyan. 

On May 23, 1940 she was placed before the Magistrate of Kalyan and was 
remanded to Police custody till May 2b. 

On June 4, 1940 charges were framed against her under Rule 2G (6) of the 
Defence of India Act. Accused pleaded not guilty. Case adjourned for further 
evidence. 
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Bombay, May 23 Mr. P. K. Kuranc, Member, Bombay P. C. C., arrested 
under the Defence of India Rules for making an alleged anti-war speech some time 
back. Bailed out on a sum of Kb. fifX) on May 24, 1940. Case pending. 

Bombay, May 23 : —Mr. Bapat (Senapati) prosecuted under the authority of 
the l*rovincial Government on a charge of sedition for addressing a gathering 
during the ‘National Week’ on (Uh April 1910 at Bombay (Chowpatty) under the 
auspiecB of the ‘Forward Bloc’, was sentenced to 1 year’s K. 1. 

Bombay, May 2(i : —Mr. Indnlal Yagnik arrested under the Defence of India 
Act. Released on bail on May 27, 1940 but rearrested same night on a charge of 
making speeches in contravention of the order served on him under the Defence 
of India Act. It was also stated on behalf of the prosecution that Mr. Indulal 
Yagnik had committed a hrea li of the ]>rohibitory order served on him under the 
Defence of India vXet by ]uihlishing a Ktatemeut in a newBpai)er. 

Again released on bail and case is ])rocceding. 

Bombay, May 2') Sjl. Girdharlal Thakkar and Mr. C. Jani, who were 
arrested on May 19, 191U sentenced to eight days’ li. I. 

Bombay, May 2.'f Mr. Arnir il}ii«ler Khan, .Member Bombay P. C. C. arrested 
under the Defence of India Act for two alleged anti-war speeches said to have 
been made on April 22 and 28th last in Bombay. Remanded to Jail custody 
till 8th June. 

Bombay, May 20 : —Mr. Amir Haider Khan. Member Bombay P. C. C. arrested 
Member of the Central Executive of the All-India Kisan fSabha, General t^eerctary 
of the Bombay Provincial Trade Union Congress, etc, arrested at Ankola under 
the Defence of India Rules. To be interned in Bombay. 

Bovibay, May 5 Mr. L. S. Nagarkar, Member of the Council of Action 
of the Girni Kamgar Union (Bed Flag) and a prominent woiker of the North 
Bombay Students’ Union, arrested under the Defence of India Rules for two alle¬ 
ged speeches on 28th March and 9th April. Remanded to jail custody till Gth June. 

Bombay, ,Juno 3 :—1. Mr. A. 8. R. Chari. Advocate, 2. Mr. Jalaluddin Bukhari, 
a Kisan worker, 2. Mr. R. 8. Naidu, A Political cartoonist, 4. Chandravadan 
Chaudhari, Jt. Hon. 8ecy. All India Htudents’ Federation, 5. 8udhir Fakiro, 
0. A. B. Kharidkar, 7. 8, G. Tambitkar, 8. B. B. Rangnekur, arrested under the 
Defence of India Act and taken to Poona, it is underslood, to be interned. 

Note 8ome of the houses and ollices of these persons were searched 
by tlie i’olice. At Mr. Chari’s place, it is understood, the Police seized two 
books from his library-Stalin’s Life and Lenin’s 'i'ciahings. The Ctlice of the 
‘National Front’ and the residence of Mr. R. 8. Naidu were also searched 
and a mass of literature is alleged to have been seized from the latter place. 
A. C. 1. D. reporter and a few plain clothes t)oli<‘emen also visited the ollice 
of the Girni Kamgar Union but, it is learnt, took no action beyond a plain 
‘look-see’. 

Buraf, Juve 7 Mr. .Tashwant Thakkar, President of the Bombay Presidency 
8tudcnts Federation, arrested at 8urat under the Defence of India Act. Brought 
to Bombay enronte to Poona where he will be interned. 

Bombay, June 7 .'-“ IMr. Shankcr alias Babasaheb Keshav Phansalkar, 
pro])rietor of the Univcisal Astrological and Statistical Bureau, Bombay, and his 
son Mr. Waman, alias Rao 8ahcb, arrested under the Defence of India Rules 
for alleged circulation of false and alarming news about the war. 

Allowed bail to the sum of Rs. 900 on June 8, 1940. Case pending. 

In Karnatak 

Bclgnum, June It Dr. Tendulkar, who is connected with the “lUor^a”. a 
Marathi weekly pai)er of Belgaum, has been arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Belgaum, June 13 :—Under the D. I. A. Prabhakar Parulekar, printer, 
]mblisher and kce])er and Messrs. Galgall and 8awant, joint editors of the 
**Warta'\ Belgaum were arrested. 

The Government of Bombay have demanded a security of Rs. 3,000 under 
Section 3 of the Indian Press (Emergency l owers) Act from the kee}»er of the 
Warta Press, Belgaum, for ])rinling a Marathi weekly Warta which publislied on 
April 23 last matters falling within the D. 1. R. 

Vidarbha 

Akola, June 8 Mr. Ompakash Mehta of Nagpur who was arrested last 
Baturday was sentenced to undergo 2 years hard labour under the D. 1, A. 
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In Maharashtra 

Nasik, May .-—Mr. Govindrao DrslmaiKle, M. I;. A. and a prominent 
CoprcsB leader of the Nnwik DiHlricd, and the Secretary of the Midiarawhtra 
P. C. C. has been warned by tiie Pomlmy Government that he should lake care 
while speakinf!: in public meeting:. 

Poo7Hi, April JO .—Mr. V. M. rdinshknle, who was arrested on April G under 
the T). I. 11. was convicted and sentenced to one year’s K. 1. ana a fine of 
Rs. 500 or in default to six months’ further imiuisonmont. 

Poona, May 21 : —Mr. I>. V. Ra)>hale, a horvvard Illoc worker has been 
arrested under Section 42 and 111 of the U. 1. A. 

Sholapiir, May 21 .—Mr. X. K. Deshpande, a labour leader vras arrested 
under D. 1. A. 

iHholapur, May 21 .-—Mrs. ^liniskshibai Karhadkar, a mem):)cr of the Red 
flat; Girnikam^^ar Union was arrested under 1>. T. A. 

Sholapur, May lU Mr. Vishnin)ant Patil and the la))Our leader Mr. Madur 
were arrested under D. I. A. 

Mr. M. 1>. Vibhutc arrested last week under I). I. A. was sentenced to 18 
months 11. I. and a tine of Its. fOo. 

Poora, Jane 12 : —Mr. S. M. Joshi, Socialist leader and member of the 
A. T. C. C. and Mr. Madho Limaye, Secretary, Provincial Socialist Party were 
arrested under D. I. A. 

Poona, Jane JO :—Sjt. Keshao Gorey was arrested under 1) 1. A. 

Po<ma, June 12 i\Ir. V. 1 >. Chitale, a member of the A. I. 0. G. was 
arrested luidcr D. 1. A. for an allc'^ed objectionable speech made l)y him on 
May 1 last 

Mr. K. U. Samant has been arrested under 1>. I. A. 

Poona, June x'P ;■ Houses of BIr. K. N. I’adke. socialist leailer, Mr. E. Y. 
Joshi of the Students’ Federation and live others were searchtid by the polii'C. 

Jn N, Fronlti r Prorinees 

Pcshav'ar, May 17 Mr. Khuram Khan was ana sled today by the G. T. D. 
J’olice at Nowshcra for keopini^ in his posscbsiun 12.3 posters entitled ‘‘.lan^i Pitiul” 
(trumpet of war). 

Peshawar, Afay 2S :—Lala Kandan Lai, of the. Vernacular Press, was arrested 
by the J’olice under Itulc 28 1). I. K. it is allei^ed for circulating- an incorrect reiiort. 

Peshawar, June 0 -About a dvi/.en seau hes of the houses of leading Forward 
Bloe workers of the ]>rovincc were made by the ]>olice simultaneously early this 
morning'; in I’csbawar city and villaiies in lire district in connection with the hunt 
for two eyelostyled ]>amphletB entitled ‘-Weekly Bolshevik” and “Janf;-ka*P.i|;ul” 
(Trum]tet of war, descrilied as objectionable). 

Peshawar, June 7,2:-'Hie honso of IMr. Ralsarannneiiia, a socialist kisan 
worker was searched yesterday in the city by the G. J. I). Inspector when some 
proscribed literature, was seized. 

Peshawar^ June 25 ]'’our persons arc reported to have been arrested at 
Utmanzai for allej^ed ])iopai:,anda against cuirency notes. 

In I\afjpur 

Nngpnr, June 24 :— Mr. Ohouthmal, a Kisan worker was arrested by the police 
on a warrant under the Defence of India Itules from A kola. 

In Mahakoshal 

Juhbnlpore, May 24 Mr. Ananda Rao Lokhandc was placed under arrest 
under Section 32 (1) of the D. I. A. 

"J'he police raided a number of houses in IVtul and Multai in quest of pros¬ 
cribed literature and is reported to have removed Bome alle^^ed objectionable books 
and leaflets from these houses. 

Bdul ’.—AeeoYiWwg to a message from Beiul, Babu Rao Dhote, a member of 
the D. 0. C. was arrested under 1>. i. A. and sentenced to 3 years R. T. 

Bcharilal Patel. M. L. A. and Srikrishmi Powar, both Gon;j;rcBBmen, have been 
asked to present themselves iiersonally in the court of District MajAistrate of Bctul, 

Bilaspur :—Eight Gongressmen were arrested on various political cliargcs. 

In Tamil Nadu 

Idupulapadu, May 2 :— Mr. Xakarala K, Rao, captain of Kisan Seva Dal, 
and dnil-masler of the Central Kisan School was arrested under D. I, A, 
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Trichinopoly, May 15 Mr. M. Kalyanasundara Miidaliar, Vice-president of 

S. I. Railway Labour Union, Golden Rock and secretary of the Trichinopoly 
Congress Committee, Mr. Dandapatii, secretary of the taluk congress committee and 
five others were arrested today under 1). 1. A. 

ViznyapafAini, M<iij Id : —Mr. R. Syamasnndara Rao, M. L. A., Rresident of 
the Andhra Kisan Sahlia has l)cen served wdth a notice by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment under Rule b of the 1). 1. O. prohibiting him from acting in a manner 
prejudicial to the maijitcnarice of public order and directirjg him to reside in 
Isclihapuram, abstain from making public, speeches and keep the D. M. of Vizaga- 
))atam informed of a change of his residence. 

Coimhatore, June- /•/ ;—Mr. 0. R. Subbhiah, M. L. A. has been arrested 
under 1). I. A. 

Chicdcole, May 11 :—Mr. .7. Ramalingayya of Guntur district has been arrested 
under 1). 1. A. 

Following home searches and alleged recovery of certain documents, Messrs 

T. C. Narayanai» Nauibiar and K. Vasndev, ^Socialist members of K. R. C. C. were 
arrested under Section .'}() (1) of D. I. A. 

Mdflura, .hnn‘ /J .—-Smt. K. R. .Tanaki Ammal, Vice-president, Madura Town 
Congress (^3mnlittce was arrested under the 1>. I. A. at her residence in Kaluthai 
poly Agraharam, 


In Kerala 

Calient, June ^ :~^h\ Mohammad Viisnf, a member of the Kerala Provincial 
Congress C\)mmitte(‘, was ancsied at 'riinr nn(h;r D. 1. A. 

( alient, June 5 . -Siv ‘dted Sliiit” volunlcers, who arc Saul to bo members of 
some local Labour Fnions, wen* arrested under D. 1. A. 

Calient, June 7 : 'I'l.e Kerala Rrovineial Congress Committee Gtlice at 
Chalapnram was searched. 

Calirut, Jini(‘ s : -'Ihr Oi'liee of the Ernad Taluk ('ongress Committee at 
Ramanattnkara and the lio5is(*s of Messrs. R. J\l. Krishna Monon, Members, 
K. 1‘. C. G., R. M. Madiiava .Menon were searched in conneclion with communist 
leaflets. 

Calicut, June IJ : —Mr. T. Mohammad Yusuf has been sentenced to undergo 
one year’s rigorous imprisonment on each of t\v() counts, the sentence to run 
concurrently. 

Calient, June .V . — The Cidiciit police have filed a case agaiiist Mr. E. M. S. 
Nambndri]>ad, Joint fnifn-rctary of the All India Congress t^fKialist Rarty under 
Bection (1) and dS (2) of the D. 1. A. The charges arc based on a foreword 
written by Mr. Nambudripad to a book named Matindra Nath Dus’ ])ublishcd 
from Cochin. 

''I’he police have charged also Mr. ]*. Ramkntti Nair under Bections 30 (1) 
and 39 ('») of the D. 1. A. for alleged possession of communist literature. 

Calicut, Jnhj 8 Mr. iMuliammad Alulnl Rahman Khan, Rresident of the 
Kerala Rrovineial Congress Committee and Mr. Knnhiraman .Nair, Captain of the 
Kerala Congress Volunteer Corps were arrested under D. I. R. 

In Assam 

Mr. Amiya Das Gupta, member of the Working Comniittec of the All India 
Btudents’ Federation and Treasurer of the Bengal Rrovineial Btudents’ Federation, 
was served with a notice under the Defence of India Rules askijig him to quit the 
province of Assam and to reside in Bengal. 

Shillong, June 14 .—An externment order under tlie Defence of India Rules 
has been served jointly on Uraesh Lai Bingh and Bachindra Lai Singh of Tripura 
State by the Government of Assam. 

Shillong June. 14 :—The Government of Assam have decided, under the Indian 
Press (Emergency Rowers) Act, all copies wlierever found, of a handwritte?) Bengali 
leaflet entitled ‘‘Bwadhinatar Awbhan” (call of lndei)endence) and all other 
documents containing coi)ies, reprints, translation, extracts from the leaflet, to be 
forfeited. 

Sylhet, June 15 The Government have demanded a security of Rs. 1,000 from 
the Naya Dunin, the T^eftist organ of the i>rovince of Assam, in connection with an 
article entitled ‘‘Council Asscmhly and the Kisan movement". 

Shillong, June 19 .--An externment order has been served by the Assam 
Government on Mr. Abani Charan Sen of Tollygunge, Calcutta. 

June 23 Mr. Abani Charan Sen, Orgauisiiig Secretary of the Assam Railway 
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and Trading; Co. Workers’ Union at DibniRarh (Assam) has been served with an 
order in Calcutta under the Defence of India Rules directing him no to enter the 
province of Assam. 

In Andhra 

Cuddalore, May 15 Mr. V. N. Kudwa, District Majxistrate of S. Arcot, has 
issued warnine; notices, under D. I. A. to Messrs Aiyamperuinal Pillai, 
Thulasinoharn and Ran^anathan. all of Villu])urarn, Ivaniakrishna Aiyar 'rirukoilur 
and S. A. Rahim of Kumbakonam for allcj^ed anti-war speeches made by them. 

Madrax^ May // ;~An order has been served on Mr. 1’. Syamasundara Rao, 
M. L. A. I'resident of the Andhra Kisan Subha under D. I. A. directin;^ him 
to reside in lchc}i])ur, abstain from makinj^ ])ublic speeches and to keep the District 
Magistrate, Viza^apatam, informed of every change of his residence. 

£'//orc,i/o :—]\lr. Th. Vcnkatachalapathi, of the West Godavary District 
Conj^ress Committee was served with orders under D. 1, O. askiiifj: him to leave 
Ellore within hours and reside in Yendra, a Villai;e in Rhimavaram Taluk, 
and also prohibiting him from making any public speeches during the currency 
of the order. 

Madras, M;//.‘J? Mr. Ananda Rao Lakhanda, was arrested under D. 1. A. 

A/(///xV7 Mr. K. K. Warricr, a labour leader of Trichur, Mr. 
M. A. Georj^o ami Mr. Framds. author and printer respectively of a book entitled 
Yatheemlas, have l)een arrested under D. I. A. 

Ellore, May di IMr. T. V. Chalapathi, ManaiAcr of West Godavari District 
Couf^ress Committee Oflice, has been served with an order l)y the local i)olico 
requiring him under Rule, 27, D. I. A. to leave Ellore and resitle in the village of 
Vendra, Rliimavaram taluk. 

Tenali, June I Mr. Araveti Ramaiah and Mr. K. P^ubba Rao, Congress 
Socialist have l>cen arrested under D. I. A. 

docanada, Java 10 ^Mr. V. Venkataswara Rao, and Mr. S. V. Ratnam, 
Socialist Leaders, were sentenced to pay a line of Rs. 2()() ea(d\ in default to undergo 
imprisonment for six months under Indian ITcss Emergency Act. 

Ncdlorc, June Id —Mr. Jhivi Audiseshayya and Mr. K. Krishna liao, Secretary 
of the Co-operative Central Bank, were arrested today under D. I. A. 

In Vlkal 

lQ-G-10 An externraent order under the Defence of India Rules was 
served on Mr. Dalai Dose, a Dengal labour worker, directing him to leave the t)rissa 
Province within 24 hours. 

In Sindh 

Karachi, May Mr. Ahmed Khan Lasi, Secretary of the Lasbella 
Nationalist Party, has been arrested under the Defence of India Act for distributing 
anti-war leaflets. 

Karachi, May ej Mr. Mohamed Nasim Talvi, Etlitor of the “Daluchistau 
Jadad” who liad been arrested under the Defence of Imlia Act for i)rinting some 
objectionable leailet in his own press, was bound over by the City Magistrate, in a 
sum of Rs. 500 for 12 months, 

In 0 a jar at 

^/)met/a6ar/A/n?/.S . —Sardar Makhan Bingh, General Secretary of the East 
African Trade Union, who recently came to India and has been associated for the 
last three months with the Mill Kamadar Union in Ahrnedabad, was arrested 
under D. I. A. 

Ahrnedabad, May SO Mr. Indulal Yagnik, the Acting General Secretary of 
the All India Kisan Sabha, was served with an order under the Defence of India 
Act today directing him to reside and remain within the limits of Ahrnedabad 
district and take no part in any political communist, agrarian or labour movement 
or agitation. 

Surat, June 27 Three kisan workers have been arrested under the Defence 
of India Act on the charge of making speeches and advising people not to subscribe 
to war loans. 



The All India Congress Committee 

Poona—27th. and 28th. July 1940 

PRESIDENT’S BtATEM liNT 


A mocling of the All India Congress Committee was held at Poona on July 

27 and 28, P).IU in Congress ilouse. Maulana Abal Kaiain Azad presided. 188 

members were ]»re8etjt. 

Ilefore commencing the proceedings, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad made a 
statement explaining the two otlicial resolutions as also the circumstances leading 
up to the A. J. C. C. meeting at Poona. A summary is given here 

It was hardly four months and two weeks since they met at Eamgarh but 

during this short peiiod the world had changed almost but of recognition. This 
change was not only in respect of outward form but it had almost brought about 
a revolution in ideas and beliefs. It w’onld not be possible for us not to be 
alfectcd by all that has happened and, therefore, it becomes our duty to review 
our own ]K)sitiou and take stock of the situation with a view to seeking what 
changes we should make in our own attitude. 

d'wo important decisions of the Congress Working Committee are to be placed 
before you. ()ne of these is known as the Wardha Statement. Although there 

is nothing new in it. us it relates to the basic policy of the Indian National 
Congress, it becomes our duty to consider it as this House represents the 
Congress. 

It was not at the Wardha meeting in Juno last that Mahatma Gandhi 

raised the question of iiou-violcnce for the first time. He had raised 

it two years aeo. In Bej)tcmbor P)dS the All India Congress (h)mmittee 

met at Dcllii. At this meeting of the Coiigrcsa Working Committee Mahatma 
Gandhi raised the issue of extending the principle of non-violence which the 
Congress had followed in regard to its internal policy for the last twenty years 
to other s|)heies. 

Mahatma Gandhi wanted the Congress at this stage to declare that a free 
India would eschew all violence and would have no army to defend tbe country 
against aggression. The Congress should thus depend entirely upon non-violence 
for the purpose of dealing with internal disorders and external aggression. 
Mahatma (iandhi felt that he had to give the message of non-violence to the 
world and if he could not I'ersuade his own countrymen to accept it, it would be 
diflicult for him to prca<’h it to others. The CongresB Working Committee felt 
itself unal)le to accept his ])osition and explained its dilliculties to Mahatma 
(fandhi. 1'he issue however did not assume any serious proportion then as the 
Munich Agreement postponed the war. 

The (piestioM was again raised by IMahntma Gandhi when war broke out in 
Beptember last. In November last when Gandhiji went to interview the Viceroy 
he asked me and other members of the Working Committee to relieve him of 
the responsibility of guiding the Congress ])olicy and leave him free to ])ur8ue in 
his own w’ay the policy of non-violence. The Committee, however, once again 
persuaded Mahatma (iandhi to postpone decision. At Ilamgarh Mahatma Gandhi 
raised this question for the third time. On this occasion Mahatma (iandhi also 
referred to other weakness in the Congress organisation and expressed a desire 
to be relieved of responsibility. This came as a shock to the Working Committee 
and if I had not ])ractically forced Mahatma Gandhi to postpone decision of the 
issue once again, u crisis would have ariscii as early as at Kamgarh. 

You will thus see that this issue had been hanging fire for over two years 
and when we met in Wardha in June last Mahatma Gandhi wanted the Committee 
to make up its mind once for all. as the international situation had become 
delicate and he felt that a decision on such a vital issue could not be postponed 
any longer. Kven then 1 tried to persuade Mahatma Gandhi once again to 
postpone the matter ns 1 knew the dangers and the difliculties of a decision. 
There is not a soul in the Congress who is not anxious to go the whole length 
with Mahatma Gandhi, if be can help it ; but we cannot close our eyes to hard 
facts. We know that arms and ammunitions have not been able to save the 
freedom of France, Holland, Belgium and Norway but we also know that human 
25 
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nature even after realising the futility of armed resistanec is not prepared to 
give ii[) force. We had not the courage to declare that we shall organise a State 
in this country without an armed force. If we did it would be wrong on our 
part, Mahatma Gandhi has to give the message of non-violence to the world 
and, therefore, it is his duty to pro]>agate it but we have to consider our position 
as the representatives of the Indian Nation meeting in the Indian National 
Congress. The Indian National Congress is a political organisation pledged to 
win the political independence of the country. It is not an institution for 
organising world peace. 

Honestly we cannot go as far as Mahatma Gandhi wants us to go. We 
admit that it is a weakness on our part but it is a weakness which we share 
with the entire humanity. Though we cannot go with Mahatma Gandhi the whole 
hog, we do not wish to stop him from ])ursuing his own path. Yet realising 
the loss that the Congress would sufter on being deprived of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
guidance, I was tempted to approach him once agin to defer his decision on this 

issue. I had thrice succeeded in my attempt but this time, T failed because 
Mahatma Gandhi i)ointed out that it was no use postponing his decision on this 

vital issue for the moment was fast approaching when the Congress would have 
to take a final decision and therefore, it Avas better that each party decided to 
follow its own path. 1 placed the whole matter before the Working t’oramittee 
and invited separately the opinion of each member. Most of us felt that we were 
not able to take up the grave responsibility of declaring that \vc wouhl com])letely 
eschew violence when wc had to deal Avith AA'idespread internal disorder in this 

coiintiy or external aggression. But we all Avere quite clear in oiir minds that 

BO far as the Btru{.’glc for Aviuning our iudepeiulencc was concerned non-violence 
would continue to occupy the same ])lace in the (•ongross programme that it had 
occupied all these 20 years. AYe all felt that the slightest deviation in this 
respect will mean political suicide for the C'ongress. 

AVhatcvor success avc have achie\"c<l in our struggle during all these years 
has been due to our unllinchiug faith in non-violence, and if wc have not 
succeeded to the extent to which wc ought to have succeeded, it is due to our 
inability to ]U'actise non-violence to the fuller extent. If we ever give up this 
idea, we shall be burying the Congress. I feel I must take you further in 
eonfidence and inform you that there are four memhers of the Working Committee, 
Babu Kajcndra ITasad, Dr. Brafulla Chandra (Jhose Mr. Jvrmalaui and Mr. 
Bhankerrao Deo who feel that they caii go the Avhole length with Mahatma Gandhi. 
You already know about Khan Abdul (JhalTar Khan, 

There are people who think that by passing the Delhi resolution the CongresB 
Working Committee has made a departure from past rcHolutions. T wish to 
emphasise that this is a Avrong view. Even if avc Avisiicd to take a new step wc 

could not do so because Ave have behind us a series of resululious and statements 

issued from time to time by the Congress Working CommitU^c during the past 
few months. Wc cannot dcmolisli all these. W'e have not the right to do so. 

We have not tlie power t o do so. Changes in the int ej imtional sit mil ion however 

are so serious that wc cannot shut our eyes to them and proceed blindly. We 
have not abated our original demand in ariy Avuy. We have demanded 
the unequivocal deedaration of India’s Jiidcpendcnce. As a provisional 
measure avo have asked for the establishment of a representative national 
government. 

Although Mahatma Gandhi would not be responsible for the policy of the 
Congress any longer, his advice Avunld ahvays bo available to the Working 
Committee and the Congress. Our relations will continue with him as long as he 
lives and I pray to God that he may be spared long to guide us. We must 
however realise that the nature of liis guidance will not be the same as before 
and this adds greatly to oiir rcsiionsibility. We have a great objective to achiev^e ; 
wc have an ideal before us which is sufiicieiit to inspire any group of people. 
There may be ujis and downs and difiiciilties may beset our path but wo need not 
be disheartened or dis-spirited by these. 

We have to solve every difficulty that presents itself to us and we have also 
to recognise the hard fact of Mahatma Gandhi’s separation from us. We must 
bear it bravely. In this difficult hour, it is our duty to be united. I therefore 
appeal to you to sink all difTerences and to face bravely the trials that lie ahead 
of us. This is what the country demands from us and this is what the Congress 
expects us to do. If we fail in this hour of trial, the world will have a poor 
opinion of us ; but I am sure that we shall not fail. 
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Resolutios 

The following resolulions as recommended by the Working Committee were 
then placed before the committee and passed : 

Wahdiia Statement 

The A. T. C. C. has considered the statement issued l)y the Working 
Committee from Wardlia on June 21, 1940 and conlirmed it. The A. I, C’. C. is 
of opinion that as exi>laiiied therein, while the Congress iiinst continue to atlhere 
strictly to the ])]in(‘iplc of non-violence in the struggle for independence, it is 
unable, in the ])resont circumstances, to declare that the ininciple should be 
extended to free India’s national defence. 

The A. 1. C. C. (Icsirc to atlirm that the (’ongrcss organisation should 
continue to be conduclcd on the juinciplc of non-violence and all Congress 
volunteers are bound by their pledge to remain non-violent in the discharge of 
their duty and no Congress Volunteer Organisation can bo formed or maintained 
except on that basis. Any other volunteer organisation for the jturpose of 
self-defence with whi<‘h Congicssmen arc associated must likewise adhere to 
non-violence. 

Delhi Resoli:tion 

The meeting of the All India Congress Committee confirms the Working 
Committee’s Delhi rcBolution of July 7, ITlu. 

NoN-OEFU'IAI. IvE^Ol UTIONH 

The A. 1. (', C. Otlice received notice of four non-onicial resolutions to be 

moved at the meeting, d of these resolutions were covered by the Uflicial 
resolutions ; the remaining one was withdrawn by tlie mover. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 
Poona—25th to 27th July 1940 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Poona from 2r)th. to 27th. 
July, 191(). The members ])rcsent were Maiilana Abul Kulam A/.ad (President), 
Hhris Sarojini Naidu, Jawabarlal Nehru, Vallabhbliai Patti, Kajcndra Prasad, 
Rajagopalacliariar, Janinnlul Ilajuj, llhulabbai Desai, Shankerrao Deo, ITafulla 
Chandra Ghosh, Asafali, ami .1, 11. Kiijtalaiii, 

Hbris Pattabbi Sitaramayya, Narendra P>ev, Achyiit Patwardbau and Vijaya 
Lakshmi I’andit were luesent by B]iccial invitation. 

The following resolutions were passed :— 

Condolence 

The Committee express their deep sorrow and indignation at the brutal 
murder of Hassnram 8. Pninnani, M. L. A. Member of A, J. C. C. who was shot 
dead while he was engaged in the task of inquiring into the alleged murder of 
AsBudamal, a Congressman of 8iiid and offer their condolences to the family of 
the deceased. 

This Committee also note with deep sorrow the circumBtances under which 
Hardar Autar Hingh, member, A. I. C. C. was fatally stabbed in Giijranwalla 
and offer their condolences to his family. 

COMPDLSOKY LEVI12S 

The Working Committee have received reports from many parts of the country 
that compulsion is being apjdied on a considerable scale, on the ]mrt of subordinate 
officials for the jiurpose of realising contributions for war purposes. Collections 
ordered to be made by officials fiom peasants and wage-earners are bound to result 
in considerable harassment, coercion ana distress. Compulsory levies are not only 
against the existing law of the land as well as the emergency laws but are also 
opposed to the declared policy of responsible officers of the Government. All 
compulsory levies and coercion in the collection of funds should be immediately 
stopped, and, where such compulsion is applied, people should refuse to submit to it. 

Disciplinary Action 

The Working Committee have learnt with surprise the attempt made by some 
Congress members of the Orissa Legislative Assembly to form a ministry in 
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coalition with other groups against the declared policy and resolution of the 
Congress. 

The Working Committee have considered the explanation given by Pandit 
Godavaris Misra and note that Sriyut Jadiimani Mangaraj has not furnished any 
explanation in spite of notice given to him. In the ojunion of the Working 
Committee the action taken by Pandit Godavaris Misra and Sriyut Jadiimani 
Mangaraj is a gross act of indiscipline and deserving the highest condemnation. 
The Working Committee call upon them to resign their seats from the Legislative 
Assembly which they secured on behalf of the Congress, disqualify them from 
becoming members of the Congress for a period of three years and debar them 
from standing as candidates for election to any local body or legislature on behalf 
of the Congress for a like iieriod and thereafter until further orders. In view 
of the emphatic denial by Sriyut Jagannath Das of any jiarticipation in the attempt 
to form a coalition ministry and his explanation no action against him is 
called for. 

In view of the interview of Pt. Nilkantha Das published in the Press and 
other information received, Pt. Nilkantha Das is called u])on to state wdiat part, 
if any, he had in this attempt and to furnish such other explanation as he may 
wish to offer by the 10th. August, 1940 to the President. 

A. I. C. C. Resolutions 

The Working Committee adopted the two resolutions confirming the resolution 
passed at Wardha and Delhi to be placed before the A. J. C. C. (For text see p. 195). 

The next session of the Conohess 

The Committee authorised the President to decide finally the question of the 
venue of the next session of the Congress in consultation with the parties concerned. 

Bahhelkhand 

In view of the fact that the Mahakoshal P. C. C. has approval of the 
proposed transfer of Baghclkhand from Mahakoshal to U. P., the Working 
Committee sanction this transfer. 


Wardha—18th to 22nd August 1940 

Resolutions 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from ISth to 
23rd Angust, 1940. The members ]»resent were : 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad (President), Shiis Parojini Naidu, Jawabarlal Nehru, 
Vallabhbhai ]\Uel, Rajcndra Prasad, Rajagopalacbariar, Janinalal Bajaj, lihiilabhai 
Desai, f^hankerrao Deo, Goviiidballabh J*aiit, l*rofulla Chandra (diosh, t^yed 
Mahmud, Asafali, and J. B. Kripalani. 

Shri Pattabhi Bitaramayya and Maulana IJusaiu Ahmad were present by special 
invitation. 

The minutes of the last three meetings of the Wovki ig Committee held 
respectively at Wardha, June 17-21 ; Delhi, July 3-7 and Poona July 2j-27, 1940 
were confirmed. The following resolutions were passed : 

Viceregal Declaration 

The Working Committee have read the statement issned by the Viceroy on the 
authority of the British Government on the 8th of August and the re))ort of the 
speech of the Hecretary of Btate for India in the House of Commons explaining the 
Viceroys statement. 3’hey note with deep regret that the Hritish Government have 
rejected the friendly offer and practical suggestion contained in the Poona resolution 
of the A. I. C. C. on 28th July framed for a solution of the deadlock and to 
enable the Indian National Congress to withdraw its non-coo]>eration and to scenre 
in the lucsent crisis the patriotic cooperation of all tJie jicople of India in the 
governance of India and the orgaidsation of national defemte. 

The Working Committee have read with dee]) ]>aiM and indignation the 
declarations and asfiumi)tionB contained in the siatcmcjitH and sfieeches made on 
behalf of the British Government which seek to deny India her natural right of 
com]>lete national freedom and ‘.reiterate the untenable claim that Britain sbould 
maintain herself in a dominant position in India in the discharge of the higher 
functions of the state. These claims render false and empty even their own 
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promise to recognise India at an early date, as a free and equal unit in the British 
Commonwealth. Such claims and recent events and developments in the world have 
confirmed the Committee’s conviction that India cannot function within the orbit 
of an imperial power and must attain the status of a free and independent nation. 
This docs not prevent close association with other countries within a comity of free 
nations for the peace of the world. 

The Working Committee are of opinion that the assertion contained in the 
statements made on behalf of the British Government that they will not part with 
power and responsibility in favour of the elected representatives of the people of 
India, and that therefore, the present autocratic and irresponsible system of 
government must continue so long as any group of people or the Princes, as 
distinguished from the ])co])lc of the States or i>erhap8 even foreign vested interests 
arise objections to any constitution framed by the elected reprcsoritatives of the 
peo])Ie of India, is a direct encouragement and incitement to civil discord and 
strife, and amounts to a fulfil blow to all willingness to compromise and adjustment 
of claims. 

'J'he Committee rofciret that although the Congress has never thought in 
terms of coercing any minority, much less of asking the British Government to do 
BO, the demand for a settlement of the constitution through a Constituent Assembly 
of duly elected representatives has been misrepresented as coercion and the issue of 
minorities has been made into an insuperable barrier to India’s progress. The 
Congress has proposed that minority rights should be amply protected by agreement 
with elected representatives of the minorities concerned. The Working Committee 
therefore cannot but conclude that the attitude and assertions contained in these 
statements made on behalf of the British Government confirm the prevailing feeling 
that the British authority has been continually operating so as to create, maintain 
and aggravate difierences in India’s national life. 

The Working Committee note with astonishment that the demand for the 
constitution of a Provisional National Government composed of persons commanding 
the confidence of the various elected groups in the present Central Legislature, 
formed under the 1919 Conslitution of India, has been described by the Secretary 
of State for India as one that would raise the unsolved constitutional issue and 
prejudge it in favour of the majority and against the minorities. The Working 
Committee are of opinion that the rejection of this pro})Osal unmistakably indicates 
that there is no willingness on the part of the British Government to part with any 
power and authority even for the immediate purpose of securing cooperation in war 
efforts. The British Government would gather together arid carry on with such 
dissentient groups and individuals as ojipose the wishes of the majority of the people 
of India and without any coordination with elected legislatures at the Centre or in 
the I’rovinces. rather than concede anything that would work towards the recogni¬ 
tion of tlie rights of the ])Cople of India to rule themselves democratically. 

For these reasons the Working Committee have come to the conclusion that 
the statements referred to are wholly opposed not only to the principle of democracy 
as acclaimed by the British Government in the War, but also to the best interests of 
India, and they cannot be a jjarty to accepting the proposals contained in the state¬ 
ments or advising the country to accept them. The Working Committee consider 
that these declarations and offers not only fall far short of the Congress demand but 
would be imi)edimcnts to the evolution of a free and united India. 

’j'he Working Committee call upon the people to condemn the attitude adopted 
by the British Government by means of public meetings and otherwise, as also 
through their elected representatives in the provincial legislatures. 

STRU(JaLE 

The decision of the British Government to enforce their will in India in 
opposition to the will of the great majority of the people and regardless of conse¬ 
quences has i>roduced a situation of the utmost gravity. The rejection of the Con¬ 
gress iiroposals is proof of the British Government’s determination to continue to 
hold India by the sword. In order to compass this end they have been endeavour¬ 
ing to iindermino the strength of the Congress by picking up and arresting 
hundreds of public workers, including some of the best workers of the Congress, 
under the Defence of India Act which has no ]>opular sanction whatever. The 
desire of the Congress not to embarrass the British Government, at a time of peril 
for them, has been misunderstood and despised. 'Jhey are imposing on the Con- 
gresB a struggle to vindicate its position and to act for the preservation of the 
liberties and honour of the people. The Congress can have no thought but that 
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of the Buprcmc p;ood of the dumb &nd toiling millions of India and through them 
of the whole of submerged humanity, 

In view of the gravity of the situation, the Working Committee have decided 
to convene a meeting of the All India Congress Committee on Sunday, 
September 35. 

The Working Committee call upon all Congress organisations to carry on 
their activities with full vigour and, in particular, to explain the Congress position 
and recent developments to the public. Satyagraha Committees must see that 
those who have taken the ]dcdge act in terms of this i)ledge and carry on the 
constructive and other activities of the Congress. 

VOLUNTEI511S 

The Working Committee have considered the recent Ordinance of the Governor- 
General relating to volunteers. The Committee arc not in a ])()Hition to under¬ 
stand the real purpose underlying this Ordinance and consider it ns too widely and 
vaguely worded and liable lo abuse in its a])plication. The time chosen for its 
promulgation and the terms thereof arc such as to lend some justilication to the 
interpretation that it has been issued to prevent and hamper the normal activities 
of Congress volunteers. 

The Working Committee fully agree that nrivate armies organised for further¬ 
ing political or communal objectives by intimiclation or force are objectionable and 
should not be permitted. But there is no analogy between such private armies 
and the training by drill, exercise and otherwise of volunteers for peaceful national 
service. (Congress resolutions and instructions, issued in respect of its volunteers, 
make it clear that these volunteers are organised for the constructive activities of 
the Congress ; for promoting communal harmony ; for preserving order at its 
meetings, conferences, and the like ; for teaching discipline and raising physical 
standards of fitness ; and for the service of the pcojdc. Such volunteers are pledged 
to non-violence and they were never intended, nor are they expected to seek to 
enforce by intimidation or otherwise the political views of the Congress on others. 
They cannot be mistaken by dress or otherwise for the military or the police. 

The Working Committee trust that the ordinance was not inlemled and will 
not be misused to suppress the lawful and peaceful work of such volunteers, or to 
interfere with their distinctive dress, drill, exercise and ]>eaceful aclivitics. 

The Committee therefore direct that the normal activities of the Congress Seva 
Dal and other Congress volunteers should be carried on and that all such volunteers 
should continue the national service which they are iirivilegcd to perform. 

Kerala Affairs 

The Working Committee considered the situation created in Kerala by the 
election of two sets of Presidents and Secretaries by rival members of the P. C. C, 
The following resolution was i)as8ed :— 

Considered references from the Kerala Province, 

Inasmuch as rival organisations have grown up as a result of two meetings 
held for the purpose of filling up vacancies and as neither of tliem were in fact 
representative meetings, the Working Committee without going into the technical 
objections raised on either side, resolves that a fresh meeting of the General body 
of the Provincial Congress Committee be held at an early date after adequate notice 
is given to all concerned for the purpose of filling up the vacancies among office¬ 
bearers and members of the Executive Committee. Dr. Pattabhi Sitararaayya is 
authorised to convene the meeting, preside thereat and carry out this resolution, 
He is also authorised to place the new office-bearers in charge of the office. The 
Kerala Provincial Executive and the office are instructed to give every possible 
assistance to Dr. Pattabhi ISitaramayya. 

Enrolment of Primary Members 

The Working Committee considered representations received from several 
Provincial Congress Committees requesting extension of time for the renewal of 
membership. The last date fixed in the Constitution for the renewal of membership 
is the 3lBt August. In view of B]»ecial circumstances prevailing in several ])rovince8 
the Working Committee extended the time for the renewal of membership upto 31st 
October, 19-10. 

Sjt. Dibakar Patnaik (Utkal)—Dibcii’linary Action 

The following resolution was passed : 

The Working Committee have noted that fclriyut Dibakar Patnaik sent a 
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telgcram to Babu Rajcndra Prasad informing him that he was supporting Pandit 
Godavaria Misra in his attempt to form a ministry in Orissa for which disciplinary 
action was taken by the Working Committee at their last meeting at Poona against 
Pandit Godavaris Misra. The said telegram was piildished in the Press. In 
spite of notice given to him, Sjt Dibakar Patnaik has offered no explanation. The 
Committee consider his conduct as conderanable as that of Sjt. Godavaris Misra 
and call upon him to resign his scat in the Legislative Assembly and disqualify 
him from becoming member of the Congress for a period of three years and debar 
him from standing as a candidate to any local body or legislature on behalf of the 
Congress for a like ])eriod and thereafter until further notice. 

Meetings of the A. I. C. C. and Working Committee 

It was decided that the next meeting of the Working Committee be held at 
Wardha on the Idth and 11th September and that of the A. 1. C. C. be held on 
loth September and subsequent dates at Bombay. 

General Secretary’s Circulars to P. C. Cs. 

Circular No. 1(1 — 9fh. Avgust 1940 :— 

I am sending yon herewith a copy of the resolution entitled “Compulsory 
Levies” ])a8Hcd by the last meeting of the Workitig Committee held at Poona. It 
deals with the complaints that have been received by our at)d the i)rovincial Offices 
about colleelions that are being foicihly and illegally made by local officials in 
different parts of the eoimtry, for war inirposes. iSnch eollections as the resolution 
])oint8 out are not only illegal but also aiiainst the declared policy of the Government. 
It is necessary that these I acts be l)i'()Ught before the ))iiblic. ^'lie resolution must 
therefore be translated in the language or languages of your province and be widely 
distributed, Hjiceially in rural areas whore the law and the (government policy, in 
conneetion witli war eontrihiitions, gifts and loans are not likely to be known and 
where the word of a potty local official, legal or illegal, is likely to carry weight and 
threats can l)e used with etfect. 

People must jilso be informed that ollieials using threats or compulsion are 
acting illegally and resistance to authority, in these matters is a citizen’s duty. No 
Civil Liberties can be maintained if illegal exactions are quietly paid, for fear of 
consequences. If people arc to enjoy their rights, they must be prepared to undergo 
the necessary suffering iinolvcd iji the assertion of these rights. 

You will also please report to this Office cases where threats and coercion 
have been resorted to by officials in the collection of funds lor war })iirpo8es. Oases 
reported must be thoroughly in<inired into and only such eases as can be established 
by unimpeachable evidence must be rei»oiTed. 

Circular No. llt—QUth. Aug. Uo 

I am sending you herewith eojdes of three resolutions passed by the last 
meeting of the Working (imimiltee held at Wardha. You will please get these 
rcHolulioiiB translated in the I'lmincial language and broadcast them in your 
province. Yon will also organize meetings to explain to tlie public the full 
implications of the resolutions and the circumstances that have obliged the Working 
Committee to pass them. Speakers selected to address meetings must strictly 
eontine themselves to the subject matter of the resolutions and the circumstances 
that have called them forth. 

You will also instruct all f^atyagraba Committees under you to redouble 
their efforis to fulfil the con8tructi\c programme. Individual yatyagrahis must be 
reminded that they have to carry on the work for which they have pledged 
themselves. Above all you will put forth every effort to strengthen the Congress 
organisation. 

The position about Congress volunteers renmiiiB as described in the resolution 
passed on the subject. The explanation given in (he latest Government of India 
Communique on the subject, vngue as it is, docs not alter the situation. 

Circular — 21st, Aug. '40 :— 

Article IV («) of the Congress Constitution lays down that “A member of 
the Congress enrolled as per Article 111 shall continue to be a member of the 
(Congress until he resigns or is expelled therefiom, provided ho renews his applica- 
tion and pays on or before the dlst August of every subsequent year the annual 
membership of four annas and obtains a certificate of membership ” How¬ 

ever, repreflcntatioiiB from provinces were received at the A. I. C. C. Office to 
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extend the time for renewal of membership. The Workin{< Committee have been 
pleased to extend the time for the renewal of membershij) to the 31 st. October. 

The Constitution does not provide any date for tlie completion of the 
enrolment of fresh members. They can bo enrolled at any time but their ri^^ht 
to vote at elections will 1)0 rej>;ulated by Article VII (n) which lays down that 
“No member shall be entitled to exercise his vote at any election unless ho has 
been continuously on a Congress register for 111 months ])rior to the date of the 
election and only on production of a certiheate of membership”. 

Viceroy-President Correspondence 

The following correspondence in conneedion with the latest pronouncement of 
the British (iovernment passed between Maulana Abiil Kalam A/ad, the Congress 
ITcsidcnt and llis Excellency the Viceroy : 

(1) Viceroy’s letter to the Congress President, dated Ooty, 4th, Aug. ’40 

You will be aware that I have in the last few weeks been in contact with 
various iK)litical leaders, including Mr. Gandhi, in regard to the Indian political 
situation. 1 have, I need not say, informed His Majesty’s Government of the 

results of my discussions with the various leaders concerned ; and I am gla«l to 
say that 1 ha\e in the result been authorised to make the statcmcJit of which I 
now’ enclose an advance copy. That statement will appear in the morning papers 
of Thnrsday, Sth. August, and 1 would ask that until its ai)i)earanco it should be 
treated as for your entirely secret and })crsonal information. 

As you will see, I have been authorised to invite a certain number of 

representative Indians to join my Executive Council. I have l)ecn authorised 
further to establish a War Advisory Council which w'uidd meet at regular inttM’vals 
and which would contain repre8enlativc.s of I he Indian .States and of other 
interests iti the national life of India as a whole. I trust sincerely that the Ijidian 
National Congress will feel able to join with me in the C’entral Government ami 
in the War Advisory Council : and 1 should w’cleome it if you could let me 

have a very early answer on that point, if i)ossible not later than the LTst. 

of August. 

1 readily conceive that it might bo convenient for you to discuss this 
matter further with me before you send me a formal reply on behalf of the Indian 
National Congress. 1 shall, as at i)rcsent arranged, he in Poona from Gth. to llth. 
August, and in Bombay from llth. to 14th. August : and I ho|>e to reach Dellii 
on my way ba^'k to 8imla on ‘20th. August. I shall be very glad to see you and 
any friend whom you may care to bring with you at any of these places at any 
time convenient to you, should you desire to pursue the matter as i have suggested 
in conversation before sending me a more formal reply to this invitation. Perhaps 
you would be good enough to let me kuow whether you would sec advantage in 
this, and if so what date and time would be convenient to yon. 1 would only add 
that I am. as you will, I know, understand, anxious that elFect should be given 
with as little delay as possible to the decisions of His Majesty’s Government ; and 
that I am concerned to announce the personnel of the ex])antled Executive Coumdl 
by the end of August, and of the War Advisory Council at the latest by about 
the middle of Sei)tember, but in any event with as little delay after the announce¬ 
ment of the persoimel of the expanded Executive Council as i)racticable. 

(2) President’s telegram in reply to Viceroy’s letter, dated Calcutta 8 Aug. ’40 :— 

Thanks for Your Excellency’s letter of August 4th and advance copy of 

declaration received last evening. 1 am thankful for invitation to see you. I would 
have readily availed of pleasure of meeting Your Excellency but when His Majesty’s 
Goveninient have already thought fit to announce a definite line of action may 1 
ask how far there still remains a chance of usefulness of further discussion. 

(3) Letter from the Assistant Secretary to the Governor of Bengal, coDTeyiog 
to the President the Viceroy’s telegram dated Calcutta, 10th. Aug. ’40 :— 

1 have been asked to send you the following telegram which we have received 
for you from His Excellency the Viceroy, to whom your Calcutta address is not 
known : 

“Your telegram of 8th August. Policy of His Majesty’s Government is set 
out in my statement and it is my hope that within its terms Indian National 
Congress will as indicated in my letter to you of 4th August feel able to join 
with mo in the Central Government aud in the War Advisory Council, As my 
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letter makcB clear I should be very ? 2 ;lad to see you with any friend whom you 
may care to brinp; with you Bhould you (lt33irc to pursue the mailer in (ronversation 
before Hcndiiij^ me a more formal reply to my invitation and if you would telegraph 
to let me know as soon as possible date and place which you su^';^,CBt. My own 
movements remain us described in my letter to you of 4th Auj*:ust. 

(4) Congress President’s telegram to the Viceroy in reply dated Calcutta, 
lOili, Aug. ’40 

Thanks for your Excellency’s tclcp:rara received throu{.;h Government House. 

I do not find any inocJtin;^^ l^round for Con*;rchS in the terms of the deduratiun of 
Au{i;ust tSlh. Apart from other lundaniental (piestions there is not even any su^- 
^estion tor national government. Under the <iiv.iimHtnnccH I am unable to Ihid any 
scope for further discussion. Calling Woikin;^: Gommittcc 18i.h to consider and 
decide, 

(.'>) Congress Presideut’s letter to the Viceroy confirming the above two telcf^rams 
dated Calcutta, llth. Aiifj. ’40 :— 

I hail received your Excellency’s lei ter of Auji:iist 1, on the evenin^'; of Au;rust 
7. As it was nec(!Hsary lo call the Congress AVorkin^ Coinmiftee as Si)un as possible 
and to consider any other thiiia whj«*h mi^lu be ne<*esHary belore calling;' it. I 
i.hoiipjit il advisable to rcjdy your Excellency’s letter telegraphically. Accordini^ly 
1 sent the followiiiy. leleciam : 

I receivcil your ICxccllemy’s sc.-ond telecrani lhron;-di the Crovornment IJoiisi? 
(\dcutta (quoted aliovc) on August 10, in reply to which 1 sent the following tele- 
urain oii the same day : 

{(Juotr l (ih'fVf) 

I would iissure you that if would always be a I'leasure t() me to pay a visit 
to Your Excellency. When I found t!ia( our ilimaission could not uo li.'yond the 
terms laid down by the declaration of Anausi 8, I felt that 1 could not I’md nr' 
way for further discussion. 

(b) Coiigroas Prosldent's letter lo the Viceroy dated Wurdha, Iblli. Aug. ‘40 : — 

Ah 1 iuforniod your Excelleiuy in my t.dee:rani from Gahuitta of thi 10th 
August, I convened a mooting of the Congress Working t^ommittee tor the l8th 
August to consider the stutemeMit made on hehalf of the liiitish Government. The 
Committee gave their careful oonsuleration b) this statement its >voIl as to the 
aniplilication of it in the Ilritish I'arliament. 

The Working tA)mmittee will express their views in the course of the next 
few days dealing with this matter more fully, hut meanwhile. 1 may inform you 
that the Committee have read the statements embodying the IJritish Government’s 
derisions ami attitude in regard to India, with deep regret. Those are totally at 
varianeo with the luoposals last put forward by tlie Congress at Toona and with 
the objective of the Congress, 'i'he Working i’omniitlee are of opinion that they 
cannot associate themselves in any way with these proposals. 

As I ventured to say in my telegram to you, 1 would have gladly availed 
myself of the opportunity to meet you and discuss the whole iiuestion. Hut your 
wire made it clear that the disrussion is to take place wi'hiu the rigid framework 
of your unnounccnicnt which was wholly inadequate for the Congress purpose. 
Moreover, yonr letter had left it to me to decide whether I should see you before 
coming at a final decision. As I did not consider it necessary to trouble you about 
minor matters, I decided to forego the pleasure of meeting you. 

I shall he grateful if you will kindly let me know if you have any objection 
to my releasing our correspondence to the 1‘rcss. 

Biirnia-Clilna Road 

Maulami Ahul Kulam the vtoiigress President, issued the following 

Btatement in regard to the closing of the Hurma-China Itoad : 

The decision of the Hritsh Government to dose the Hurma-China Road is a 
matter of the most serious significance for China, India, Hurina and Hritain. This 
road had been built at enormous sacrifice by China and already it had become one 
of the main arteries of trathc hotwoeii China and the outer world. It had brought 
China and Hurmu and India nearer to one another and their eon tacts grew from 
2G 
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day to (Iny. TIic ]>oo|>]c of TinUa welromo this new rclaUonship and ilieir goodwill 
llovved ont to the i)eo|)lc of (Miina Htriii^idin^ for their freedom ii]i;ainst an af-’^j^ressor 
nation. The elosiiiji: uf the Hnniia road means n severe restrietion on these p:row- 
in^ eonta<dB and a llontin^ of Inilian oinnion. It is in eomplete eonflit‘t, with the 
forei{;n policy which the people of India desire to pursue. It is a violation of 
international UB.a^c as well ns of Hino-Uritish tninties, and is evidently meant to 
hamper China in her stni^’:.p,ie for freedom. It is clearly an cncoura{.';cment of the 
atr^i'CSHSor nation who for over three years has been carryini; on an undeclared war 
on Chinese territory. It is support of a policy ai^ainst which (beat Britain claims 
to be fighting in Europe. Its {zireatest Biipiilicance lies in this lit;ht it throws on 
British policy which claims to do one thine; in Europe ami follows an entirely 
ditrerent course in India and China. VVe must therefore wdiolly disapprove of the 
action of the British Covcnimcnt in closlnj^; the Biirma-China Jtoad. 

Arrests and Convictions 

The following: arc some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments, 
externments, searches, ^a^u;in^ orders, and the like compilcil from the ilaily press : 

In Bengal 

Comilla, June CO :--rrohil)ifory orders under the Defence of India Act wore 
served on Blanimlra Kumar t-haknihorty, Amuitu J)e ami three olhers directing 
them to ])ersonjilly report lo the ])olice stalion. 

Cnmilhi, June l'’ivc local Cofi‘:;r('SH ami labour leaders, namely, Satya 
Bnita tScu, Ananta Do, Subodh Mnkherjce, INIauiiidra Cliakrnbarty, ami Ktindi Sen 
have been served with a notice by the Distih-t Maji;isiratc of 'ripperah, iimhjr the 
Defence of India Rules, placing; certain restrictions on their movements and 
activities. 

The notice directs these persons (1) to report in ])crsoii to the poli(*c station 
on every Monday ; (2) not to take ])art in any subversive movement or indnlp;e in 
any anti-war ]>ropa^anda (’i) not to convei'KO, cominnnicab?, or associate with any 
school or college stmlents ; (-1) not to attend mcetjnf.>:H of any kind and (b) to notify 
ill ])crs()ii tlenarlure from one place to another to the policte at least 21 hours before 
the time of departure ami to rojiort the time of arrival us well. 

The notice will reiiiaiii in force for six months. 

These persons have further been forbidden to keep any connection (couversation, 
correspondence, association, etc.) with 118 others, mostly ex-dcteuiis. 

Calcutta, July i’ :—Mr. Snldias Chandra Buso has hocii arrested at liifl 
Calcutta residence in El^in Road under the Defence of India Rules. 

July Sti, lUIO '.“lloinaiita Kumar Bose, Secretary, North C.dcutta District 
Clonp;rc88 Committeo was arrested under Seetioii IJi) of the Defence of India 
Rules. 

Raniiahd Mitra was arrested under the Defence of India Rides. 

Narendra Narayan C^hakravarty, M, L. A. >vuu arrested under Section 120 of 
the Defence of India Rules. 

Bartaal, July 6 : -Niranjan Sen, Kisaii >\iorkor wms arrested under Section 
129 of the Defence of India Act. 

Darca^ Julff 5 Mohumnied Ismail, Secretary Oalmitt.a M’raniway Workers’ 
Union and member of the Worklnj^ Oommittcc of the Bengal I’rovincial Trade 
Union Congress was arrostod under Section 120 of the Defence of India liules. 

Chittagong^ July 5 Jh'omodc Sen was arrested under Rule 120 of the Defence 
of India Rules. 

Kalara, July 7 :—Thakar Balwant Singh was arrested under Section 120 of 
the Defence of India Act. 

Mymensingh, July 0 :—Copal Acharjeo, Secretary, Calcutta Tramway Workers* 
Union has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

July lOt V)10 Kali])ada Bagchi was arrested under the Defence of India 
Rules. 

Jidy 10,1010 :—Deb Kumar Cupta. Man.agcr and Secretary of 'AgranV a 
monthly magazine, I’rafulla Roy, editor of the Magazine, and Bireswar Bhattacharjeo 
were served with notices under the Defence of India Rules to quit within 48 hours 
the Municipal limits of Calcutta, 21 Rargaiias, llowrah, Midnapur and the Asaiisul 
subdivision of the district of Burdwan. 

Je&sore, July S ;—Naresh Chandra Somaddar was arrested under Defence of 
India Act. 

July 12 j 1940 . —Orders under the Defence of India Rules have been passed on 
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tho followinp: pnrsonH (of CalciiKa) (liroctinj; thorn except in so far afl they may ho 
|ieiniittc(l by the (Governor, tliat they ahall not at any time after the expiry of 
forty-ei^';ht honrfl from the Horvice of the orders he in any place within tho limits 
of Calcutta and ila BtihiirhH and tlie districts of 24 Taiyanas, Howrah and Hoo^;Iy» 
tho Assansol Hnb-divison of Ihudwan Distiict and the Badar Bub-division of 
Midnaporo district : 

(]) ].)el)cndia Ihjoy Sen (iiiptn, (2) Direswar I>lmitnc.harji, (3) Profulla Iloy 
(4) l)ol)kuniar (ln})la, (f)) Amulya Chandra Ben (inj»la ((>) Bailaja llanjan Mitra 
MuBtafi, (7) Miss Kanak Das (iiipta (S) Al>ani Mohan Chakrabarty, {[)) C3iandrama 
Prasad Sinp,li, and (10) Nani Das (hipta. 

IJoirarh^ Jtilif 'in : - llarcndra Nath (ihosh was arrested under Section 129 
of tho Defence of Jndia Dides, 

July hi, 'in Amar Hose, Ihimkamal l>ey, Fani Ma/.nmdar, Diswanath 
Mukherjee and Aswini (ianp,uly were arrested under Section 129 of the Defence of 
Jndia Ixules. 

Coviilla July Ut : Manindrn Ivnmar (3»akrahariy, who was served with a 
notice under the Defence of India Act restiiclin^'; certain aeti\ilieH and rconiiin}!; his 
weekly attendance at the ICoLvvali 'I’haini, was arrested hy ] olicc for disoheyinp; the 
order. 

Comilld .July / /:—Shd)odh 1C. Mnkherjee and Btatyabrata Ben, cx-detcnus, have 
been arrested under the Defence of India Jtulcs. 

An order under the Defence of India Itiiles was served on Mrs. Bimal Pralildia 
Devi directing her not to lake jiait in public proecssions, assembly and mectin|.’;s 
for a period of one year. 

domilLa July ti l']x-delenuH Bubodh K. I*. Mukhcijcc and Batyabrata Ben 
have been arresUnl under the iJefencc of India liules. 

CalciUtd July 14 :—Sixteen Ial)Our or;j:aniHcifl were taken into custody following 
HimidtaneoiiH scarclics of their I’esidcmes in Jute Mill areas in Jk’lgharia, Alam- 
bazar, I’aniliati, Nailniti, Hazina^ar and Kanehinj)ara, all in 24 l*arganan. 

Ciilcuttu, July 44 .---KHliirodc ibis (Jiipla, an ex Delrnn and Secretary of the 
liarraekporc (24 PargannHi Uraneh of the i’cngal Labour l‘arty was aiTcsted uialer 
tho Defence of India llidcs, 

Madaripur, July J.l .-—Makhan Lai Kar. a Kisnn worker of Madaripur has 
been arrested under Beetiun 38(5) of the Defence of India Act. 

Calcuftu, July 17 .‘—Mrs. Lila Hoy and Mr. Kobin Ben, a labour leader, were 
arrested under the Defence of Jndia Knles. 

Suri, July 17 Panna l.al Das-dnpta and Mnni Ganguli have hem served 
with notices of externment under Bcction 20 of Defence of India Act to leave the 
District of Pirhhum within 48 hours. Knbiraj Lluipeiulra Narayan Ben, Ifatimal 
imnait, llmnssankar Kiince, congress woikcrs of ifolcpiir and Jlaran Cliandra 
Khangar of l)iibiajpur have been served with nuticcs under Bcction 20 of the 
Defence of India Act rrstricling their movements, 

July SO, 1040 : —Deveiidra Nath Bnknl, a mfinhcr of the A. 1. C. C. was 
served with an externment notice immediately after his iclcaBC. 

July Si, 1910 :—I harnmhir Bingha, labour organiser has been arrested at 
Kharagpore town under the Defence of India Pnlcs. 

Debcndra Nuth Das, President, Kharagpore Town CongrcBS Committee and 
Secretary Midna])Oie Distiict Kisan Bava lias been served witli an order directing 
him to quit Midnai)orr distiict within 72 houis from the Bcrvicc of the order. 

Calcutta, July SO . — JhiBanlu Kumar Majumdar was arrested under the 
Defence of India Rules- 

Calcutta, Awnnt H .--Two hundred and eighty-eight satyagrahis had been 
arrested unto July 2 in connection with the satyagraha mo\ement for the removal 
of the iJolwoll Monument according to a Btatcmeiit made by the Home Minister 
Bir Nazimiuldin. 

JJoiorah, IS-S-JO ;—Rholanath Das was arreBtcd at his residence under the 
Defence of India Act. 

lS~8-40 Umesh Lai Bingh has been served with an externment order under 
Defence of India Rules. 

Bariaal, Avg, 10 Brcduatl Rasana Rose, a Ist. Year piiident was arrested 
under Bee. 39(R) Defeneo of India Act, for alleged i-ossession of objcctionttblc 
literature. 

Chittagoug, Aug, 14 Bhynnia Chnran Riswas who was served with a 
restriction order under tho Defence of India Rules, has been airested for ailegctl 
violation of tho oiders. 
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Mipncnsintj, Aug. 11 NarcBh (.luha, Snbodh Son, and A mar (Jan^nly who 
were recently cxtcriied from the dirttiict of Dacca under the Defence of India 
Kiiles, are ordered by the District Mn};i8trate of Mymeimin^h to leave the district 
also within 24 houiB. 

Biirtlwdv, Aug. 17 — h^hib ITasad Dutt, a student worker has been served 

witli an order under the Defence of India Act, direcliiijj: him not to leave this 
town without pre\iouRly informing; the i^dice, not to use cycle, not to mix 
with some twenty-live persons and to report himself to the Sardar 'J'hana once a we(;k. 

(\ilruff(i, Aug. —Sukumar Dhowal. who was residing!; in J>acca district 
after bcin^i, externcci from lUhar, has been served with an externment order under 
the Defence of India ILdcs directiu}; him to leave Dac-ca Distriet. 

Mg/imunigh.. Aug. ;.V ,—Nihar Kanjan l^irkar was arrested under Defence of 
India Ac-t. 

Minucusiugh, Aug. Jl :— Niranjan Sen, Secretary, tJouripur ('onpiTSs Committee 
has been arrested under the Defence of India Act, lor it is undcrstooil, addressin^j^ 
an unauthoriBcd moetin|j:. 

Farulpur, Aug. ill : —Ilari Das Ibincrji of Chaoj-’aon, Kartick Das. Dhiren 
Iliswas and Indu Das of Ikindhabari, Kotalipara, Samar Sinpb, Amal Sanyal of 
Jiaj))ari, .lat.indra Sidhanta of (Jonranadi, Ibirisal, and Napen Ciupla of (lopalpaiij 
were arrc'slcd under the Defence of India Uules. 

Brahmduhann, Aug. Subodh Kumar Sen-(bipta and Naresh (^dmndra 

(iuha, labour or[;aniflers have been served with notices under the Defence of India 
Kules, directing; them to leave the distriet immediately. 

I/i the United J^roi itires 

Luch'tidu', July II, l!)lt* .-—Shiv Narain Kaj)Oor and .Ja|;dish Chandra l>lxit 
were arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Benares, July 10 ; — Shishir Kumar Itoy was arresttjd under the Defence of 
India Itules. 

d^futtra, July U, teiO Kamjidus (Jupta, fzcneral scen'tary, District Con^resB 
Connuittee was aricBled at the Conjaess ollicc, under the Dele,j»ce of India Act. 

Fdtihpur, July If, jofft :—,^wami Nnp:i»anond was arrested under the Defence 
of India Act for an tdlepcd obje<*tionnblc speech. 

Orai July ii>, BHo :— Kamzan Ali Aznd. a teacher in the Municipal school 
at Kalpi was arrested for an alleged speech under the i)cfenrc of India Rules. 

Etdue.h, July Ji Nur De^n Shastii was arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Jhdus't, July IS. 10 id K. V. Dhulekar, M. L. A. whii) of the Conj»:rcBe 
Assembly parly in U. V. and Mr. Sukhnandan Vya.s, editor of lh(* Junsaugram, a 
local vernacular weekly were arrested liuder the Defence' of India Rules. 

AUnldhad, lU‘7-li W : —Mr. Salij^ram .laiswal. ecnerul secretary of the Allaha¬ 
bad District CoiHacss Committee was niTcsted undci Scciion .’{S of ihe Dcfincc of 
India Act. 

Agra^ July 17 :--The police \isited the Sainik J’nss and in compliance with 
the warrant issued by the District Mapstrate ot Apia .s»'iz(d all luinlinp; machines, 
materials and locked the Press. The I’ublication of the Jhv.Uj BaimU has been 
temporarily suspemlcd. 

Ldkhimpur Kluri, .Tuliy It, f :— Chandra Rhal, sicretaiy Mandal Conj>;rcsR 
Committee, Lakhimpiir and h^hanli l^warup were urn sled under the Defence of 
India Act. 

Muzajl'e? pur, July IS Lulit Sinph of villape Mohan pur was arrested under 
the Defence of India Act. 

Bu.^ti, June HO, 1910 Krishna Chandra was arrestiil under the Defence of 

India Aid. 

Bulundslidhr, June h(i, j iiio :— Ranaisi Das of (Julnthi, Chairman of the Thcla 
Union, Cnlauthi, was arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Jhansiy June HO, lUU) Phapwuli ^uroopnnand (hintam w’as arrested under 
the Defence of India Act. It is alleged that he delivered a speech, in front of 
l-^aroj talkies, askinp; f>coplc not to sec the 'Cinema that day, as the proceeds of the 
day were to be contrilmted to the war fund. 

Bcuares, June HO, 1910 Hhrec Nurayuli Agraw’al was arrested under the 
Defence of India Aid. 

rHihhit, June HO, 1910 Mr. Pam Muni, captain, District Omf^ress (^numi 
Beva Dal, Pililihit was arrested nnder the Defence ol India Act in village Jonmnih 
where he was working in a camp. 
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Miihadov Njirain Tandon of AgTa, a f^raduatc of tho 
Allahabad University, was arrested under the Itctcncc of India Act. Two others 
arrested inuler the same Act arc Shrikrishna Das, a i)Ost-(Jraduate student and 
Ayodhya Prasad. 

Alifjarh, .lull! 1, ]!)Ki i—Atal Moksha, Oeiieral Secretary of the Ali^-arh District 
(Jonj^resa Committee and Nirottam JTasad Oarj< were arreslcd under the Defence ol 
India Itules. 

^itlUivpur, Jnltf 101(1 Dr. Pam Manohar liOhia was sentenced to two years’ 
rigorous imj)iiHonment. 

ShahjahaHjuir, July 0 ;—Pandit Deo Narain Pharaliya, M. L. A was arrested 
at his residence ami Pishambhar Dayal Avasthy and Shankar I^al have been arrested 
umbu’ the Delencc of India iPihs. 

LucLuow^ July 7, luKt :—Syed Athav M(ihtii, ])resident of the Congress Commi¬ 
ttee, .larwal was anesticl at Jarwal under the l>efence ol India Jtule. 

Jitififl, July i), litin :—Pandit. K:iinsu]:\}-'ar Sharina, the former ca])tain of Kaumi 
Sevadal was arrtirilcd under llu* Ihdcnce of Imha Act. 

JiulfLuJsfuihr, July 7, I'l-fn .—Kishan Sjirup P.hatnap^ar was arrested under the 
J>efcnce of Didia Act at his village, I’airam Najjar. 

(jtmJa Dal Pehari Tandon, M. D. A. and Pandit Kanda Prasad were arrested 
under Defence of Imlia Act. 

Jiardhanki :--Jai Narain Srivastava, a member of the Council of U. P. 
Students’ Federation was arrested under the iJefcmce oi India Pules. 

Sihipur, 7-7 /o pnitaj) Narayan, Omkar Swaroo]) Prahamchaii and Maulana 
(•iasim Ali have been arrested under the Defence of India Pttdcs. 

Jicnarcs, July '^0 :-~Ardhandhu Kumar Mitter, a ]>olitical worker was arrested 
with another Penfzali youth under the l^efciueof India Act. 

Jiiirahavki, July 'J) Poim Copal Sushil, President of District Satya^raha 
Committee was arrested under the Defence of India Rules, 

Alitjarh, 'J(i-7-in Siddique Ahmad was arrested under ^^ection JL’li of the 
Defenee of India Act. Siddique Ahmad is a member of the U. l\ Province Congress 
Committee. 

Alfyarh, :7-7-fo :~-Thakur Malkhan J^ingh, M. L. A. wa^ arrested and interned, 
under Section lJU of the Defence of India Act. 

Jiiilha .“Sbeo I’ujan Sin^h and Jantr Puhadnr Sinf:h have been arrcBtcd 
under the Defence of India Act in village Sukhpurn of the P>illiii tehsil, 

tJultavpiir, ilS'7-iO Swnnii Lakhpat Das. was convicted and sentenced to one 
year’s ri^^orous imprisonment and a fine of Rs, lUO. 

Ikihraich, 778-7-40 Suiyed Athar Mehdi was sentenced to one year’s rigorous 
iini'i'isonnicnt. 

Mainpuri indin Pehari Panerji, who was being tried under the Defence of 
India Act, was sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and a fine of lis. 50. 

J'airukhahad Ahmad Syed has been arrested at Fnrrukhubad under the 
Defence of India P’ules. 

Jhira lUinki Jugul Kishore was arrested under the Defenee of India Rules. 

Gorakhpur Pauilit Ranuhandia tSharmu, a member of the U. P. 1‘iovineial 
Congress Committee, has been arrested under Section ill of the Defence of India liules. 

Mirzapur, July 1040 Mohaninl (Jupta was arrested on July 2t>, 1010. 

JlarJoi trwanii Pwarup Nand f^arnswali was arrested under Sections r2]A 
and In.OA of the D P. C. 

Lucknow, July 31, 1040 Dev Narain Fundey was arrested under flection 
38 (a) of the Defenee of India Rules. 

Meerut (lioudhery Charan Kingh, M. D. A. and general secretary of the 
distrii‘t satyagrahn committee, Meerut was arrested under the Defence of India 
Rules. Mahusiiya I’yarclal was arrested under the same Act. Ivjim Chandra Sharma, 
a meml)cr of the IJ. P. P. C. C. has been arresh^d under Section 38 of the Defence 
of India Rules for having delivered alleged prejudicial speech. 

Jiarabanki .—Vais Kami Ali Hasan and Phagwnt Prasad were arested just 
after a meeting under the Defence of India Rules. 

Azavujnrh h?ahadeo Ram, a lucmhcr of U. P. C. C. and Becretary, Maudal 
Congress Committee, Pibipur (Azamgaih) was arrested on July 24 under the 
Defence of India Act. 

Aziivujarh, 4-8-40 CJamni’uddin, Bccrctary, District C-ongross Committee, 
and Mr. Bahdeo Rniua have been nnesled under the Defence of India Rules. 

llathras Madau Dal, Secretary of the llathras Congress Committee, was 
arrested under the Defence of India Rules, 
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Bnlandshohary S-S-B) Chandhti Aninr SfcrcUiry of the District 

CongroPH (bmmittco was niTcstod on Aiij^nst 4 under ilu; J)efencc of India Act. 

Luchioi(\ Auaj. /C I)aniodar J^warooi) Sctli, a nicnilxM’ of the IJ. T. J\ C. C. 
Council and the A. I. C. lias Ix’cn scntcnml to one year’s rigorous imprisonment. 

Iktsti, 16~s-io : —'J’haknr llaribans Hin^^li, Ccncral B(jcrctary of the IJasti 
District Conp:ress Committee, was arrested under Bection 120 of Defence of 
India Act. 

IJapur^ iri-S-U ):—ruranchand was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Muttra r»rij Kisliorc, a peon of tlie (Vm^ress Committee was arrested 
l)y tho criminal intelli}^cnce department, while distributing notices af^iainst forcil)lo 
realisation of subsiuiiition to the war fund. 

Lnrkvnw :~Rabulal Verma and Mr. Bhco Copal Mehrotra, were arrested under 
Section 129 of the Deb'ncc of India Rules. 

Cmrnpnrc^ Aiuj. 1,1 : —S. S. Yusuf, Arjun Arora, Aahok Kumar Rose and 
llaldhar Raji)ai have been arrested under the Defence of India Ordinance Rules 
for l)ehavinj': or aclini!: in a manner ]uejudicial to the safety of the country and 
the cirective prosecution of llic war. 

Allahabad^ Aug, /2 .‘—Dr. /. A. Ahmed, one of the Secretaries of tho U. R. R. 
C. C. and Shah Abul Faiz were arrested under Section 129 of the Defence of 
India Rules. 

llulan(hihahai\ Aug, Id :—Durga Rershad was arrested under the Defence 
of India Act. 

Meerut^ Aug, 17 Oanapali Shnrma, Secretary of the I'ilakhwa Congress 
Committee, I’ooran (-hand of Ilapur, D. Narslng, Ram Das Arora, Muni Rai and 
Deva Diitt of Sardhana were arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Allahabad, Aug, /l‘:—Kedarnnth Oupta, R. !>. Chowdhury and Rupnarain 
were arrested under tiie Defence of India Act. 

Debra Dun Aug, 15 Sahibzada Mohamud Muzaflar, a member of tho 

Rrovincial Congress Seval>al Roard, was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Benares, Aug. :“Satiflhwar Chattcr)ce, Suresh Das (iu])ta, Krishna Swami 
Reddi, a student of Kashi Vidyai»ith and Chhangur Bingli were arrested under the 
Defence of India Act. 

Farrukhabad, Aug. SO Sir Kiishna Dutta Raliwal, I’residcnt of the IT. R. 
Rrovincial Congress Committee was arrested nt Farrukhabad for dcfiaiu'c of an* 
order served on him by tlic City Magistrate under Bed ion 114 Ch*. R. C. 
l)rohibiting him from taking part in processions and delivering spceclies at public 
meetings for a period of two months. 

Azamgarh Raghunath Rrasad Rai, a member of the A. I. C. C. was arrcpted. 

Unao, SS’S’do Ralgaiiga Dhar Tiri)athi, Ihim Nath Ralliak, Rai Krishna 
Bnnrma and Raldeo Das have l>een arrested. 

Caumpore, S4‘S-dO Ralkrishna Bharma, (Jencral Bccrctary of the IT. R, 
Congress Committee, was arrested under Bcction of the Defence of India 
ordinance in connection with a 8]>ccch delivered by him at a meeling hchl in 
Tilak Hall on August 21 to iwotest against the arrest of Mr. Bri Krishna Dutt 
Raliwal, Rrcsident of the V, R. 1'. C. C. 

Sultanpu7\ S5-S~40 (}an])at Bahai a member of the A. 1. U. C. was arrested 
under Rule 38 of the Defence of India Rules. 

Uuao, £6-{k40 Murli Dhar Bharma, Rresident Unao District Congress 
Committee was arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Gorakhpur, Aug, S4 Jagdish Ralhak, a member of tlie IJ. R. Rrovincial 
Congress Committee and a Bocialist Ims been sentenced to undergo rigorous 
imprisonment for 15 months under the Defence of India Itulos on a charge of 
having made prejudicial speeches at two meetings in the city on April 9 and on 
May Day. 

Lticknoiv, Aug. £4 : —The U. R. Covernment liave P(‘rved an order on tho 
Editor of the “National Herald” luider Rule 41 of the Defence of India Rules, 
asking him to submit for scrutiny by the Secretary, Information Department, 
U. R. Covernment, all the headlines rclatijjg to the present war, whleli nro proposed 
to be published in the i)a]>er. 

Azamgarh, Aug. ss :—Mr, Uma Bhankcr Misra, a member of the U. R. R. C, C. 
was arrested under the Defence of India IRiIcs. 

l7i the Punjab 

Jullu7uhir, Ju7ic SO Turn Bingh and Rhai Knramsingh Isarwal, two kisan 

woikers were arrested under the l>efencc of India Act. 
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Moga.Janc oO Raba Arur Sinp:li, M. L, A. (Piinjal)), Thakut* Oobiod Sinph, 
Mr. KheflarBinj!:!! and Saidar l]jjarr8lii}:,li were arrested under Section 20 of the India 
liefonco RnlcH. 

Sardar Jliikain Sinf^h was aiTcsfcd under the Defence of India Rules. 

Ainhnla, July 3 :—S. (hilzara, Siiif^h, lias been arrested under Rule dO of the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Lahore^ July ^ : —Dr. Satyapal M. D. A. was served with a notice by the 
Vunjab Government, under Section 20-F of the Defence of India Act, prohibiting 
him from attendiu}^ any public, mcctin*'; or procession au»l making any speech. 

Lahore^ July U :—Indcr Sin};h has been arrested under the Defence of India 
Act, in a villa{.^o in Amritsar District. 

Lahore, July li :~Thc houscfl of Gurdial Sin^h, JIakiu Ram Sin<.?li, Tcja 
Sintj;h Sluifri and Sardar Ihitam Sin^h wero searclicd at Rackot. 

Oujranivala, July 17 :—riabhsinj;h, HaiTistcr-at-i.iaw and cx-M. I. C., Ata Mohd. 
Advocate, Niranjandas and Doctors Mobansinp:!! atid Giaiil Lalsinji; have been 
arrested under Section 129 of the Vclrnco of India IRiles, 

JuUundur, July 20 :—Chamuii J^al Nakodarl has been aiTcstcd under the 
Defence of India Act. 

A mritsar, July 20 :—Autar Binp,h was arrested in his vlllap;c in Amritsar under 
the Defence of India Rules. 

Ajnritsar, July i’5The police have arrested llarbansingh Dundala under Rule 
129 of the Defence of India Act. 

Jiillundur July 25 Dandit Moolrnj Shanna was arrested from the Satya^raha 
training camp under Defence of India Act for delivering an alleged objectionable 
speech ata juiblic meeting held Iicre. 

Julliindur, July 22 . —Uhai Rumsingh is reported to have been arrested from his 
village Sahungru under the Defence of India Rules. 

Lahore, Aug. S Ral)a Kharidc Singh has been arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules for alleged objetd-ionaldc Hpc<*ch. 

Amritaar, Aug, 4 r-IUbi Ragbubir Kanr, M. L. A. has been served with a 
notice by the Ihinjab Government directing her not to take part in any meetings cr 
processions or deliver speeches. 

Rrof. Ratan Dal Bhatia was arrested under the Defence of India Rules for 
delivering alleged objectionable Ri)eeches. 

Lahore, Aug, 12 Moulvi.. Abdul Gani, rresident of the City Congress 
Committee, Ludhiana, and member of the A. I. C, C. was arrested under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Lahore, Aug. 13 :—Four persons including Dr. Madan Gopal have been arrested 
under the Defence of India Rules in llissar. 

Lahftrc, Aug. 15 Naraimlas, ollicc secretary of the Multan Congress 
Committee has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules for reciting an 
alleged objectionable poem at a public meeting. 

Amritsar, A us, 21 JIakim Bikundnr Kliizer, President of the Local Congress 
(committee has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules for an alleged 
objectionable speech delivered at Multan. 

In Bihar 

Afowf/A ?/r, 7 u7?c £7-.—Slngheshwer Prasad was arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules for reading an objectionable poem in Hindi at a public meeting. 

Patna. July i All copies of the pamidilet entitled ‘'I'he Bccond World War’ 
published bv the Central Committee of the Communist Party of India have 
been deedarcu forfeited, and its further publication prohibited by the Governor 
of Bihar. 

Munghyr, July 5 Maulvi Abdul Qayum, a labour leader was arrested under 
Section 151, Cr. V. C. C. 

Faridpur, July G i—Rasraj Ghosh, Satkorl Ghosh and Parch Ghosh have each 
been sentenced to three months’ rigorous imprlsoiiincnt and a line of Rs. 2U0, in 
default another three months, under the Defence of India Rules. 

Chapra, July lo Babu Hamdahin Paiidoy was sentenced for ten months and 
fine of Rs. 300 in default to undergo six months’ furtlicr imprisonment. 

Qaya, 1L7-40 -Baba Bohan Singh and Dr. Bhag Bingh were arrested. 

Patna, 15^7-10 Jogcjidra Shukul was arrested uuder the Defence of India 

Act. 

Darhhanga 2G-7-40 :— Kulanand Jha Kaddik has been sentenced to undergo 
one year’s B« I. under the Defence of India Act by the Sadar S. D. 0* 
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Pdhia, W~7-Ui :—The Oovt. of Biluir hjive ])roscrib(Ml ilin following - 
LojilIelH ill Jloiigiili entitled ‘ C^hntkiil Mazdnr Hiillctin,” Eengul periodical 
cntitlod “IlulHhevic. (International apccial iasue Mareli I'JIU), leallet, entitled Red Eront 
piildieation cnUtled ‘tSt-ruggle for Oominunirtt Unity”, leallet in Ilengali entitled 
“ComrauniHt I’antha”, pamphlet in Hengali entitled “Narider Vrnti CoinmiiniHt 
Rartyr Awalihan’’, hook in Engliah entitleil ‘ England My England” by Jack Lindaay, 
hook in Urdu entitled ‘‘Ihd e-llnina”, panuddet in English entitled *‘R.anigarh and 
After”, Hindi eydostyled hiatlet entitled “May Day, 1010”, leallet in Mahrathi begin¬ 
ning and ending reapec.tively with the words, ‘‘DtiHare hsaniraiyashahi Yiulha .luinini 
taliyat ghya”, leallet in llongali entitled “ilolshevie’, and periodical in Hcngali 
entitled ‘‘Coinraunist Enllctin.” 

Patna, 2:i-7~40 llikahu Nagarjiin, a prominent Kisan worker, while about 
to entrain for Dinapore with a large number of anti-war leullets, was arrcBted 
under the Defence of India Rules. 

Daltomjmij, 2i~7~i0 :—Rhagirathi Singh, was arrested under the Defence of 
India Ruleh. 

Mr. Suren Rancrjec, oHicc Secretary of the District Kisan Samity, Rirhhum, 
has been served with an extern incut order under the L>. 1. R. directing him to 
(piit the district of Rirbhum immediately. 

Salya Narain Sharnni. was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

(Jdfit, :—Ramliliajin J>ntt was arrested in Nayamalpur Ashram 

under the Defence of India Act. 

Patihi, Aioj. s ;—Ram Rhu]hawan Sharma ami Knlanand Sharma were 
arrested in the J^itna Collcctorate (*am}) under Defence of India Act, 

/J .'—Abani Sen, .Secretary, Wire i’roducis Oo. Workers’ Union, 
.Tamshodpur, who was exterued from the ]u*ovinces of ILhar and Assam, has 
been arrested. 

Patua Au(j. /? ;—The Searchliijht has been served with a notice by the Lo<*al 
Clovornment under the Defence of India Rules reipiiring the paper lo submit for 
scrutiny to the special ]u*ess adviser, I’atna for a period of three months all 
references whether contained in the e<litorial or correspondence; cobimns or in any 
statement, notice, news or comment regarding the conduct of Urilish soldiers in 
Rehar before being pulilished. 

Patna, Au<j. : —Naulakh Singh W’us arrested under the Defonci; of 
India Rulcfl. 

Patna, Au(j. CJangasaran Singh a member of the A. 1. C. (\ was 

arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Patna, Au<j. g? .—Rain Lakhan Singh was arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

In Maitrai^ 

Viza(j(fj)alam, i-7-fu R. Achuturam Sarnia, II. Sivuramayya and V. 
Sivaramayya were arrested under the Defence of India Rules and tlu; Indian l'r(}ss 
Emergency Rowers Act, RHl on a charge of ilistributing unanihorised leallots. 

C^tddalorc, h-7-if> : —R. .lagannadhan, Vh’C'ITcHidtmt of the Ihinipct Laliour 
Union, was arrested under Section :;81) of Defence of India Act of 

Madras M. Natarajan, Secretary Madras Rress Labour Union, 

Madras l*cncil Factory Workers Union and Madras Tobacco Workers Union, has 
been served with an order under the Defence of India Jtides (lirccting him to 
abstain from making any public speeches until the order is cancelled. 

Bhimavaram, d-7-io Darblia Sriramamurti, Secretary, duluk Congress 
Committee was arrested under Section 18 of the I’rcss Emergency l^owcrs Act and 
the Defence of India Rules. 

Madras, lP7-4() The oHicc of the Madras CongresB Socialist Rarty in 
Rroadway was searched by the special Rranch of the City Rolice. The police arrested 
T. K. Subramaniam. an Exe<;utivc member of the Rarty and (rcncral Secretary of 
the Tobacco Workers’ Union under the Defence of India Itulcs. 

Madras, 15-7-io M. K. Randnrangam, Secretary of the Ohinglcpiit District 
Congress Committeo and a mcmlier of tlic Chingloiint District Roard, and Mr. 
M. Venkatachala Mudaliar were arrested under Section :j8(D) and 39(C) of the 
Defence of India Act. 

Madras, 15-7-40 -.—Krishna KitiUhu was arrested under the Defence of 
India Act. 

Ellorc, 16-7-10 Mr. (lanapati Satyanarayana was arrested under the Defence 
of India Act. 
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Madura, July 17 . —V. Riimnaibaii has been served with an order internin;^ 
him in his native village. 

Madras : —Jeevanandam has been arrested under See. 120, 1. A. of Defenee 
ol India Act. 

Madras, July 17 : —V, M. Sabapatby was arrested undoi* the Deferwe of India 
Rules. U. Cbon^alvaraya?! and S. Chenj^alvarayan, both ineiii))crs of the Madras 
rress liSbour Union, were also arrested. 

Madura, July 21 Krishnakuntbn and Aiyaswami, Madura, who were charged 
under tin* Defence of India Act, were convicted to undergo rii^orous inii)risonuient 
for one year on two counts, the sentences to run concurrently. 

hi Ihr Central Proriuers 

Nufiyur, July If : —Na;;anlal Ba^di and Sbanilal were arrested under Rule 
0.’'>(r)) of tlio I)er('nfe of India Rules. 

ICardlnt, July li V. S. Dandekar w’as arrested under Seediou US of tlio 
Defence of India Act on a warrant issued l)y tin; Naiipiir police. 

Naypur, July II S. Y. Kiilkarni, Vice-l’resident of the Xaj^pur 'Textile 
Union was arrested ininiediutely on bis return from J’oona under the Defenee of 
India Rules. 

Nay pur, July 20 Beharilal Patel, M. L. A. has been arrested under the 

Defence India Rules. 

Naypur, July Jo Ramsineib (lanr, member of the Najipnr Nai!;ar C()n:^ress 
CommitUie and 1>. .1. J'aranj[)yo have been arrested under the Defenee of 

India Rules. 

fn Assam 

Syllu'f, July JO Satya Clialtorjec was ordered l)y (he Govt, of Assam to 
leave tiie province. 

J^ylhct, July 1 : -('hiltaranjau Das, Asstt. Hecrelary, Sylhet D. C. C. and 
siN olhtUH were arrested at t^ylhet while atLem))tin';- to liold a ]>ubli(; mectin;j, at 
Govinda Park. 

Sjilht'f, July 21: —Kirti Choudhury was served with an order of internment in 
bis native villaei; at Elimpnr in the district of Sylhet. 

llariram Basak and Ananta Jy.d De, Labour or^;anisers, have been served 

with noti-ajs, uinlor the Defence of India Jiule.s, by the (iovt. of Assam to (piit 

the ]>rovinee of Assam immeiliately. 

'The District I\la{.’,istrate of 1?I Par^;aua8 has served a notice on IM. D. Sultan 
Khan and Sa<diin llalder directiiie; them to show cause as to why action should 
not be taken ai;ainst them under the Defence of India Rules. 

hi Delhi 

Delhi, Thursday :—!\Iaulana Jlifzul Rebman, member of the A. I. C. C. and 
Workinj:; Committee of the .lamiat-Ul-Ulema-e-lJind, was arrested from the Jamiat 
olliec under the Defence of India .Act. 

Aliy, 21 Jjula J^hanker Lai w’as arrested at Calcutta under the Defcin*o of 
India Rules. 

In the Frontier 

Peshawar, July i : —The I’routicr Government has ileinanded a security of 
Kh. bUO to bo furnished by .Inly 8, 10lU from the Editor, the i)rinler and the 
publisher of the “Rikhtiuh Khiulaikhidmatj^au”. 

J\'shawar, July 17 Seven peiHons of various occnj^alions were taken into 
custody by the Peshawar Police yesterday for allej;tnl prejudicial activities, 

Ramsarau Na};ina, joint Secretary, Peshawar Congress Committee, was arrested 
under the Defenee of India Rules as a scqual to his writing an alloi^ed objectionable 
pamphlet. 

In Sind 

Sulchur, July 4 : —An order under the Forciji^iicrs Act was served on Fathraj 
Jctbmal Purobit. a resident of Jodhpur State, direetinj; him to remove himself from 
British India immediately. 

Karachi, Any / -.-Under the Defence of India Rules, the C. 1. 1). searched 
the residence of Mohd, Amin Ivlioso, M. L. A. and seized some literature, 

Karachi, Aug 4 -.—Mandat Ram. Editor was arrested under the Defence Rules. 

Karachi, Aug 22 yaehaiiaiid Phcrumal was arrested under the Defence of 
India Act. 

27 
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An ordor, dii'cclinu; Mr. Nur IMohainmtid Piilizo not to enter llyderabiitl ilmtrict 
for an iiKlclinite i)erioil, was by the Governor and vvat4 Herved on Mr. ralizo. 

Jn Orissa 

Puri,JiLln /X*Ja|;;innath Mim-a, rresulent of the Ganjaiu District ConfUresH 
Coniinittoc, has boi'n sentenced to IS montlis* rb^oroiis inJi)risonnicnL and to pay a 
fine of Its, 200 in default 0 months’ imprisomuent more. 

Onftdrh, Juli/ hi 'Die Cutt:ifk Toliee curried out simultaneous searches in the 
oHiee of the Sa;;ar k?oap Works, the house of Sj. r>lia.i;a!)ati Ihiaran I’aui^rahi, the 
house of Sj. Puma Chandra Mohanly and that of Sj. Aminta (Uiaran I’atmvik. 

Anauta C’handra I’atnaik, Ihiidyanath Path, Harat (huindra I’atnik, Ihjoy 
Chandra Das, Puma Chandra Mohanly, Dur^a Oharan Mohanty were arrested under 
fScclion 1)1) of the Defence of India Uules. 

Bishnupur {Bankiira), Jtili, JJ Biswamith Blukerjee was arrested under the 
Defent^o Ivules. 

Cut lark, Amj ;> Mr. Ihuuimali Das, ex-Sccrotary of the Nil^iri I’raja Mandal, 
has been arrested l)y the local I’olice hero under tSections dS ami dl) of the Defence 
of India IDiles. 

Ontfark, Amj ;- jMr. lUiairaban IChemundu, a member of the Orissa T’rovin- 
eial Conmess Committee from Polan^i in the tlistriet of Koraput (partially 
excluded area) was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Jn Kerala 

Oai'x'ut, Julu 10 : —P. Narayanan Nuir, Secretary, Kerala I’l-oviu'-ial Cont^ress 
Gommiitce and a memhm- of the A. 1. C, C. was arrested at his residence in Cochin 
State under tlie Deb'm’o of India Rules. 

(Uilicat, Jitfi/ :~K. P. Gopalan, Member. A. 1. C. (b and newly elected 
Secretary of the Kerala I'roviucial Conj^ress Committee was arrested under Rule 21) 
of the Defem-e of India Rules. 

Tt'lUcla rrii, Atuj J : -!M. 0. Joseph, Headmaster of the Khnuentary School, 
Thoudiyil, Vekkalam was convicted on Anjjusl 1 on three counts under the Defence 
of India Act, Sections 31 (b) and 38 (')) on the charge that he carrieil on anti- 
Pu'ilish and pro-Gcrmau propaganda by explaininj^ a map of Europe on June ID 
in his class room and readin;^ and exidainin;; some articles in the ‘Mathrnbhumi’ 
in a tea shop adjoininu; to his school. He was senlemaHl to two years rij^orous 
under the first count, and one year rie;orous each under the second and third counts. 

Tidlicherrih Aiuj 4 '. — Kuniyil Kiishnan of Kallai, a Conercss Volunteer DtRirer 
was arrested under the Defence of India Rules 38 (3) read with 38 1-a, 34 (0-d 
and k) and l2l for an alleged ])rejudicial act in connection with the demonstration 
on July 21 to ]»rotest against the arrests of Congressmen in Malabar. 

Caliciu, Ai/fj JJ Sadhu Ahamad Kutti, a member of the Malabar District 
Hoard and member of the Kerala Provincial Conjjjress Committee was sentenced to 
undergo rie;orous imprisonment for a period of 18 months under the Defence of 
India Rides, 

TcLLichcrry, Aug 4 :—O. K. Kiishnan, P. K. Madhavan, fieeretary of the 'I'owii 
Con,‘i;ress Committee and two others have been arrested under Se(;. 38 and 3D of the 
D. 1. It. and also under 8ec. 121, I. P. 0. for allcp^ed anti-war speeches, 

In Bombay 

14-7-10 S. S. Hatlivvalla was rcarrested immediately on Ids coming out of 
the Alipore Central Jail, Calcutta and removed to the Ilijli Detention Camp. 

Bomhatj. July /-s" : —H. G. Wakankar, was arrested by the police today at his 
residence in Gir^aum under the Defence of India Rides 

3J-7-40 N. V. Phailke of the )Servant8 of India Society, A. P. Godiwalla and 
Bandu Gokhale were arrested luuler the Defence of India Act. 

Aug, J3 :—Ali Bahadur Khan, Editor of llilal and a Coufitrcss member 
of the Bombay Legislative Assembly, has been arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Jn Maharashtra 

Poona, July 8 .—8. M. Joshi, Madhao IJmayc and Keshao Gorcy were 
Bcntcnccd to one year’s ri;^orou3 ini])riHonmcnt and a fine of Rs, fA) each in default 
to two months’ more under the Defence of India Act. 

" Poona, July J7 V. V. SSathe was arrested under Rule 38 (5) of the 
Defence Rules. 

Poonay Aug. P2 .—All order under rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules 
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was served on S. K. Limaye requiring him to leave the limits of the Bombay 
Bresidency vithin twenty-four liours. 

Poonn, Aufj, ;—l?ao Saliih I'atwardhan was arroslrd in connexion with a 
speech alleged to have been delivered by him in the Satyagraha Camp at Indoli 
in the Hatara District, a fortnight ago. 

Poona, Au(j. 27 : —IJ. J). Chitalc, member of the A. 1. C. was sentenced by 
the City Magistrate under Section 121-A, I. 1*. C. and Buie oG-K of the Defence 
of India Itules to, 1 year’s rigorous imprisonment and Bs. 50U Gnc, in default 
six month’s rigorous impriHonment. 

In Malialcofihal 

Jnhhnlpnrc, July 20 : —Jni Narain Trivedy and Sobha Bam Verma, two 
Congress workers of Belul have been warned by the DiHlrict Magistrate, I’.ctul, 
not to deliver anti-war speeches or carry on i)ropagan(la against the Covtunment. 

Juhhufparc. Au<j. 2H \ Kamlakar Kulkann, a Itibour woikfu* of .Inbbniixjio has 
been warned by the District Magistrate of .7nbl)iilpore, not to deliver inllannnatory 
or anti-Covernment speeches. 'Jbere other Congress workers of the Saugor ])iHtiict 
have received similar warnings from the District Magistrate of t^augor. 

In Tamil Natlu 

Madras, Aiujust 5V. S. Homasundararn was arrested under the Defence of 
India Act. 

Ramna.l, August d Ulaganath Konc was arrested under the Defence of 
India Act. 

Nogapatam, Aug. 4 ;—Arputlmraj was arrested under the D. I. I’liles. 

Panani, Aug. !o C. 1’. Krishnan Nair, who was arrested at Kdapat under 
the D. 1. A. has been convicted and sentenced to 2 years’ B. 1. and to pay a tine 
of Bfl. 2LK), in default to undergo 0 montbs imprisonment. 

Negapafam, Aug. yv Vasudeva Naidu and K. B. Kataranjan were arrested 
under D. 1. A. 

Polachi, Aug. 10: -K. Bamaswami (hiindaii, and Saml)asivam of Kariir 
have been arrested under D. I. U. on charges of making anti-war specdies. 

Multapalaiynm, Aug. 23 :—B. Bamaswami was airested under D, 1. A. 

In Baluchistan 

Quetta, July 20 : —llaji Fakir Mahomed, Vice-Bresidt-nt of Loralia District 
Anjunnin-e-Watau, was arrested for spreading false war nimoiirs. 

Quetta, July Id :--.\rl)eb Abdul (^adir, 1‘resident of the Quetta branch of 
Anjuuian-i-AVatan and son of Khan Bahadur Arbab Karam Khan, a former 
Minister of Kalat State has been arrested under the Defence of India Buies for 
delivering speech at Doralai. 


The All India Congress Committee 

Bombay—15th. and 16th. September, 1940 

fc?UMMAUY OF BllOOKEDINOS 


A meeting of the All India (k)ngres8 Committee was held on September 15 
and ](), lOJO in the Fast India (’otton AsROciation hall, Bombay. Maulana Abiil 
Knlam Azad i)rcBided. 192 meinbciB were i>reBcnt. 

Minutes 

The Minutes of the last meeting of the All India Congress Committee held 
at Boona on July 27, 2S were confirmed. 

Bkesident’s Statement 

Before commencing the ])roceedingB the ])residcnt made a statement reviewing 
the course of events since the Boona meeting of the A. 1. C. C. Following is the 
nummary of his statement: 

During the last six weekH after our hiBt meeting at Boona in July, events 
have moved rai>idly. Our country cannot remain unairecled by these events. 
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Wc miiRt look at IhcRC cvcutfl a^ainsl. the l)ac*k< 2 :rourul of our own fi^hi for our 
freedom. The (Iccision we liavc arrived at today iw the roBulL of careful cousidera- 
tioTi and review of events that have taken I'lacc diirinj; the last twelve months. 
We had taken a certain decision at Delhi in the first week of .Inly and confirmed 
it at I’oona at the meeting of this body. Wc then Ihoii^hi that it would prove 
final l)ut eveipfi during the last six weeks have proved otherwipe. 

As far : ^ I am concerned the decision wc look at Kami^arh in March last 
was in my mind, nearly three months earlier. Lon^ before 1 was elected JTeRident 
of the Cofi^res^, I had come to the conclusion that the Dritish Government bail 
left no aUernative for us but to take the next Rtei>. 1 had indicated this 
immediately after this election, and had also written to Mahatma Gandhi about 
the matter. 

Afi days passed and events moved fast, new pnddems arose but at every Bta^c 
I kept IMahatma Gandhi informed of my reactions. I did this because I was 
convinced that any Rtrup^^le we may have fo start will have to be led by Mahatma 
Gandhi. 2'ill the end of June, I was of oi>inion that wc should lake a forward 

step without losing time. Ihit a sudden turn in the war situation made me revise 

my 0 ])inion ami we decided that we phould ^ive the llrilish Government one more 

chance to revise their oolu^y re^iardin*^ Jiidia. 'Jhis, naturally, led to the Delhi 
resolution as confirmed liy the I’oona meetinjr of the All India Gon^ress Committee. 
At Ihe time some members crilicised us as beini; anxious to compromise with the 
Hrifish Government on the main issue and thus a\oid trouble. Hut those friends 
have i»roved false ]M'Oihels. This will be evident from the restdution which 
J'andit dawaharlal will shortly move. It may be of inlerest fo members fo know 
Ibat the very pcoj)le, particularly IMr. Rajajiopalachariar, wlio were responsible 
for the Poona decision were the first fo scrap that decision. 'J'hc ofler Jhilain has 
made throu};h the Viceroy is not worth lookinj.^ at. 'Ihese events made us decide 

to a} 4 'ain request IMahatma Gandhi to assume the active leadership of the Con^^ress. 
I am ^lad to inform you that he has agreed to do this as now there is no ditlereneo 
whatsoever between him and the AVorkin):: Gommittec. 

The l)(‘llii resolution was a f!;rcat obstacle in his way. The C)ner contained 
in it liavin^ been rejected there was no reason why he should not assume the 
leadership of the Congress. 

1 must take this opportunity to make it clear that there was nowhere any 
intention to discard non-violence ; only wc di<l not feel sure if we would be able 
to meet eveiy internal and external emeri^ency without resort fo force. At the same 
time it was our desire to build the future of this country on Ihe firm basis of 
non-violence and {live the world a new ideal. 

Now that Hritain has rejected all the otlors made by the Goii'^rcss wc liavc 
only one thinj^ left to do and that is to non-co-operate in every way with the 
war cilbrt. 

Resoliitiou 

The followinji, resolution as recommended by the \Vnrkin{i Gommitlee was 
then formally moved by .Tawahaiial Nehru and seconded by Yallabhbbai Patel. 
Tliey made no H))eechcH leavin{; it to Mahatma Gandlii to cx])lain to the Committee 
the implications of the resolution 

On Satyaoiiaiia 

“The. All India CougrcRS Committee has {^iven its careful attention to the events 
that have taken ])lace siuf-e its last meeting: held in I’oona on July 27, 1240 and 
to the resolutions jiasscd by the Workinfi; Oommiltec at Wardlia in Aiif^ust last. 
The Committee approves of and endorses these resolutions. 

“In order to end the deadlock in India and to promote the national cause, in 
co- 0 ]>eration with the Pritisli ]>eoplc, tlic AVorkiuj^ Commit lee, even at the sacrifice 
of Mahatma (hindhi’s co-operalioii, made a j'roposal to llio Hritish Government in 
their Delhi resolution of July 7, which was siibRccpiently a]>proved by the A. I. C. C. 
at Poona. 'J’his proposal was rejected by the Ihitish Government in a manner 
which left no donht that tlicy had no intention to rreofinise India’s independence, 
and would, if they could, continue to liold this country indefinitely in bondage 
for Ihitish ex])loitalion. 2’liis decision of the British Government shows that they 
will impose their will u])on India, ami their recent jiolicy has further show'n that 
they will not even tolerate free expression of public (q>inion in condemnation of 
their associatinj; India in the war ajiainst Germany, ajiainst the will of a vast body 
of the people of India, and of exploiting her national resources and inen-power 
for this purpose. 
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“Tho A. I. C. C. cannot Bn])mit io a polif.y which is a denial of India’fl natural 
richt to freedom, wliic.h Pui>i.reHKeH the free exprcBsion of public opinion and winch 
would lead to the de^o-adation of her people and their eonimued enHlaveTnent. 
JW followinL^ IhiH policy the Ibitish (lovernment luivo crcuh'd an intoleriiDIe 
Hitiiation, anil are imposinf;- niam the (‘on^-rcBH a Blrup^ele lor the prcHcrva ion of 
the honour and the elenienlavy li^hlR of the people. Ihe ( nn-rcBH la ])led-ed 
under (landhiji’H leadership to non-violence for the vindication of India s freedom. 
At thiH crave criHis in the inovenienl for national freedom, the All Tnilia CoiurieHB 
Gonnnittee, therefore, refinestH him to f.-aide the ('oi.oress in the m-tion that 
shoiikl he taken. 'I he Pellii resolution, eontirmed by the A. 1. C. G. at 1 oona, 
which prevented him from ho doiiic;, no loncer a])plieH. Jt has apsed 

“The A. 1. ('. G. Hynpiatbise with the Erilish i.eiiple aH well uh the peoide of 
all other countrics involved in the War (‘(.nercssmen cannot wiihliold their 
adinirntion for the bravery and emliiramT hIiowii by the Ihitish nation in the fa.-e 
of (biin'cr and tetil. '1 hey can have no ill-will apainst them, and the siant of 
SalvaeTaha foihids tln^ (;..ncreKs from iloin.c any thinir with a view to embarraHH 
them I’cl this scll-iinpos. d r(^trailll <*aniint be taken to the extint of Hell-extinc¬ 
tion ’ 'Ihe Gomoess niuBt insist on tlie fullest freedom to ].nisiie its policy, based 
on non-violence. 'Ihe Gon;jress has, however, no desire at the present moment 
to extend non-violent resistance, shouhl this become necessary, beyond wliat is 
rcuuired for the ].reservation of the liberties of tiie i>eople. 

“In view of certain misap])reheiihionB that have arisen in regard to the Coupn-CRfl 
policy of non-violence, the A. J. 0. (’. desire to stale this alresli. and to make 

it tdear that this policy continues, notwithstandinp^ aiiythiiiL’' contained in previoiifl 
resolutions which may have led to these misapprehensions. 'Jhis Goinmittcc firmly 
lielieves in tho policy and pr.actice of non-violence not only in the striicclc for 
l^warai but rdso. in so far as this may lie possible of a]>plicatio!i, in free India. 
'The t^rmmitiec is convinced, and recent woild events ha\e (hmionstrated, tliat 
eomidete woild disarmament is ncecssnry, and the cstablislinient (d’ a new and 
iiislcr luditical and economic, order, if the worhl is not to lie destroy itself and 
revert to barbarism. A free India will therefore throw all her wei{.;ht in favour of 
world disarniauK'iit and should herself bo prepared to ^i\e a lead in this to the 
world l*^ucli lead will ine\ital>ly deiieiul on external lactors and internal eonditioiiH, 
but the Slate would do its utmost to ^ive eflVet to this policy of disarmament. 
Eflcctive disarmament and the establishment of world I'eacc hy the ending: of 
national wars, depend ultimately on ihe removal of tlic causes of wars and national 
eonllicts. 'I’licsc causes musi'hc rooted out by the ending of tho domination of 
one country over another and the exploitation of one ).co).le or ^ronp by another. 
'I’o that end India will poaeefully lahoiir. and it is with this objective in view that 
Ihe people of India desire to attain the status of a free and independent nation, 
l^ueh freedom will be the prelude to the close association with other countries 
within a comity of free nations for the peace and proj^ress of the world”. 

(fANJUtljTrf f^PEEClI 


'The riTsident rctpicsted Gandhiji to address tlie meetine;. The following!; is 
the summary in Enpdish of his 8]*eeeh delivered in lliuduslani ;— 

1 iiad requesleil the f’residoiit to allow me to speak on this resolution before 
any discussion on it took place so that 1 may be able to pive you my views on it. 
Durint; tbc last hU years 1 had often taken upon myself very p;ravc responsibilities ; 
hut I feel that the present lespousilnTtty you have entrusted me with is the 

pravest. Naturally therefore 1 have to pause ami think. I have to eousidcr also 
how far 1 can feel eoufident. I do not kmnv what will be the result. I 

also don’t know if 1 will lie alilc to reach tho ^oal that I have in mind. 

'There are many Ihinjis that make me fear, but there is no doubt in my mind 
about the path that 1 must follow. 1 have always worked with faith in my mission. 
Once I take up the resi>ousibility, no fear can keep nio back. 

Let me eoniparc myself to the eautain of a ship. He may think ns mtieh as 

he likes before he starts on his voyaiie, nut once he has set sail there is no retreat 

for him until the destination is reached and the task performed, no matter what 

the dwi^^er ^ ^Hamc time, T must also remind you of my limitations. I am not ihe 
same person 1 was 20 years ago. 1 have not that strcnjiith and enerjry to under¬ 
take a tour of the country which T could in the past. 'I'he Congress also has 
ehaiiKcd diirinj.^ these years. 'I’here is nevf blood in it. Recently 1 asked the 
Working Committee to relievo me of the responsibility of guiding the Congress. 
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If I cfiiinot carry you with me with your whole heart in the task before us it is 
bettor for both ])artioB (o part oompnny and pursue our own rrspcctive ]>aths. If 
that bo the case, ovon today T would ask you to reject this resolution and I assure 
you Hint I will not be sorry if you do so nor will the Workinj^ Committee be sorry. 

For the past 20 years‘we have been askinjji; lieoidc to be completely non¬ 
violent. In 1020, when we started the first non-cO' 0 ])eration movement it was on 
the issue of Khihifat and the Ihinjab atrocities. There were friends then, who 
were surprised at not finding; any mention of Swaraj. I had no olijection to add 
that also. But 1 believed that if we could f;ct the Khihifat and the 1‘unjab wrongs 
righted, we could also win our freedom. 

The Congress offered to co-operate in war effort. It would have been easy 
for the Government to have accepted this offer of co-operation. To make this offer 
Congress had {^ouc to the extent of abandoning!: the ideal of non-violence in respect 
of internal disorder and external apij^ression. But even this offer w^as rcjecteil. 

It will be wronj!; to jud^c the strength of the Goneness by its rcj!;istered 
membershi’i. 'J'he Congress is not a Hindu organisation. There was nothing to 
prevent Muslims from ca])turiug the (\mgress in the Bunjab, Bengal and Sind. 
h\^r the matter of that they could do so even in minority ])rovinces. 'i'he doors 
of the Congress are open to every Indian who subscrilies to the (Vingrcss ideal, 
who BuhscribcH to the congress ideal of freedom for India, and works for it. 

Maiilana Aluii Kalam Azad is here not because lie has brought in a large 
contingent of Muslims but in his own right as an Indian, and you know what 
influence he commands not o’* er the Working Committee alone but also over me. 
Then tliere are the Khan Brothers. What can be common between us except our 
intense desire to free our motherland from bondage and to serve its leeming 
millions ? The Muslims are in crores. But the Congress belongs to Barsees 
as much as to Muslims even though they arc only a hundrctl thousand. It 
equally belongs to llarijans whom we Ilindus in our folly regard as untouchables. 

1 will ask every Jliinlu to quit the ('ongress if he is under the wrong impression 
that the Congress is a Hindu organization. 

"J’he Congress is a democratic organisation and those who accuse it of Fascist 
tendencies arc totally wrong. As the Congress believes in non-violence, there can 
be no question of Fascism, Nazism or Imperialism. We bidieve that for doing 
work that we have before us we must be able to curry with us even the smallest 
minorities in this country. If we do not do this, it will be ])Ossible for that 
minority, however small it may be, to hami)er our ]uogres8 by following the 
same methods that the Congress has been following. 'Jhc Congress does not want 
to rule by its majority. Its object is to serve the whole country. Its mcmbersliip 
is regularly growing, and so is its strength. It is not because of its majority but 
because it pursues the clear ])ath of truth and non-violcn(rc. 

AVhilc considering this resolution, you must bear in mind the great 
resy^onsibility that rests on you. I am the captain of the 8hii> and like all captains 
I must have the com]>lete confidence and trust of (’very member of the crew. 
Otherwise, the shiii may lie wrecked. In that case not only those on board will be 
drowned but the whole country will have to suffer on their account. 

I may tell you that tins time 1 am not anxious to go to jail. Of course, it is 
open to the government to lock me up any lime tliey like, but for the present 1 
have no idea of defying the law', unless I am comiiellcd to do so. 

You may be interested to know that the resolution before you 
have been drafu.d by me. Of course, Jawaharlal, the Congress draftsman, has 
touched it 11 ]). I'lic resolution declares that w'c will follow non-violence not only 
for attaining our freedom i)iit even after its attainment wc will try as far as 
possible to run the Government by non-violent methods. 

When the Congress takes up administration you must remember it is not 
only the Congress mind that works. The Burliament of this country that wo 
visualize will be c.om])osed of all groups. We have already declared that we will 
have adult fiancbise. 'J’hc resolution further declares that wc cannot co-operate 
with the Government because we do not believe in violence. 

I wish to make it clear that wc do not wish ill to liritain. Wc do not want 
her to be dedeuted. But in her present struggle she cannot ex])cct any help from 
the Congress, At the time wlicn Britain is engaged in a life and death struggle, 
wc do not want to cinl)arraHS the Government. A sntyagrahi docs not believe in 
taking advantage of the weakiu’ss of his o]>poi)onl. WhaU’ver wc have fo achieve 
we will achieve through our own strength and that is why wo have said that we do 
not want to embarrass Britain. 
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The C(m.‘ 4 r(i 88 chiinifl for itself the freedom to protecd civil liberty in this 
eoimtry. We must have tlie rijiiht to state freely what we feel about tin* war. How 
can the Government claim that India is witli the liritish Government ? They have 
committed tlie ^reatcHt blunder liy declaring that India is with them, without even 
consulting the autonomous iirovinccs. When they did this, we realized the 
hollowness of so-called ])rovincial autonomy. That was why the Congress 
Ministries resif^neil. 

We have waited with paticmce for a year and I believe that thereby we have 
^rown in slren^th. At least iiersonally 1 have. Our last oiler was tlie t^reatest 
concession that we couUl make. What we WHnte<l was not power for the Congress 
but freedom for India. Instead, tlu‘y have maile the Viceroy master of oOO million 
people. Who can tolerate such a state of afliiirs ? WMiy this aiitoc.ralic, iiower to 
one man ? 1 have nothing; Itersonally a.e:ainst the Viceroy, lie is niy friend, I’ut 
wo must liavo comiilete freinlom to say what we feel aliont the war. We must 
^ivc expression to whatever is necessary to maintain onr existence. We are not 
now asking for our frccilom. JIow cun we ask for freedom from people whose 
own freedom is at present in danj:er ? 

1 must say with creat respect that I am not afraid cither of Germany, Italy 
or Japan. A i^atyaeralii knows no fear. I do not wish the defeat of llntisli. I 
wish them well. I admire their conraire liut I must tell th.^m tJiat if I am so 
imiiolciit as not to lie able to protect myself the moment they leave this country, 
then 1 have no ri;dit to <lesire to l>e free. 

It is a most barliarons manner in wliieh the war is licin^ earried on. We 
(cannot be expec*ted to join tins eanniLo’, I wish them all pood. If my voice could 
reach them, 1 would tell ihcm all, why they <Min not come lopether and live 
peacefully. After all, they all belonp to the iamily of European nations. 

'riiis war is not for the conquest of India. As lonp as there is a sinple true 
Gonpressman in this country, he will continue to ilcclare that this country bclonps 
to Indians and it will always bclonp to Indians. II 1 have to face any appressor 
j will court (h'atli us a true S^atyaprahi witli a smile on my fa- e. I will bear no 
ill-will apainst the upercssor. Wlion 1 read aliont the bombinp of Saint I’anl’s 
it pains me as mnch as the bombinp or de.stri!ction ol a mosipie or a Ivashi 
temple. There is so much of tradition and art associated witli Saint rani's and 
1 cannot undcrstuiul the imulncss of Gernmns in iryinp to damape it. 

1 do not feel that even the fall of London or of Enpland will mean the 
defeat of the Hritish ])cople. 'Hiey have a vast Empire and they will try to defend 
it from distant parts like Canada, Australia and New Zealand. But Britain’s 
diHiciilty cannot make India pive up the ]>atli that it has to follow. 1 believe that 
India has a lesson to pive to the whole world. 

You have made me once more responsililc for puiilinp the Conpress. It may 
mean civil disobedience or iion-co-opcration, but for the ]>rosent 1 cannot tell you 
what 1 will do. J am myself in the dark. Kenicmber that you are acceptinp the 
leadership of a man who is himself projiinp in the dark. There are friends who 
Huspect that there is room for a compromise in this resolution. 1 want to tell them 
plainly that there is cnouph room for a compromise in this. I will po to the 
Viceroy with this resohuioii and ask him if the jnesent situation is not such as 
will lead to the extinction of the Conpress. \Vc must have the ripht to say what 
we feel about the war, provided wo stick to our policy of non-violence. The 
Government can arrest those who lucach violence. We do not want to keep silent 
ill a manner which will mean our political suicide. India is not a small country. 
If it can attain freedom throupli non-violence, it will pive a messape to the world, 
and the nations of Europe which arc now enpaped in a most ruthless and barbarous 
war can learn a preat lesson from our country. While mlmirinp tlieir courape and 
their penius for destruction we must tell them that they have taken leave of their 
Bonscs. India has pot something to teach them. I can tell Hitler, Mussolini, 
Btaliii and Churchill that the ripht way is luit to keep themselves enpaped in this 
barbarous war of destrucUon but to uso their kiiowledpc and wisdom for human 
happiness and pence. 

1 cannot tell you what you will have to do. But I can toll you wdiat you 
will not have to do. Today there is no question of mass civil disobedience. There 
may be—I am not sure—individual civil disobedience. I may also Icll you that I 
am still thiiikinp of soracthinp but I have not yet seen the lipht. If I see it, as I 
hope to do, 1 shall i)lacc it before you, but if 1 fail I will po to the Maulana 
Haueb if he is out of jail and admit my failure. If he is in jail 1 may meet him 
there even. 1 shall certainly render an account to you. 1 want you to pray to 
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f^Ol^ (0 t;ivc me Biiflii'ient Btreii^ih ami i*.oura‘;c and also wisdom Lo bear the j!;reat 
ieHi)onsil)ility that you are ^oini;- U) ])laeo on my Hhoulders. , 

The fnllou'inn iii the full tt’.rt of the tipcerli deUrcred tn KnyUsh by 

Mahdtnui (J(i)ulhi : . , t • n 

1 know tliat. you have lisloned to me with the e;reatest ])alicn(‘c. 1 am Hpceially 
grateful to yoii today, for t)ie Hiuiplc reason that I have said many things whieli 
iriiiY have dlspleasnd'vou. It was never my intention to displease tliose whom I 
waid. to harness for the i;reat work tiiat lies before you and before me. I have to 

speak to you at lenj^th beeaiise I have lo shoulder this burden. 1 have not eoino 

with a prepared speech at all. The thonuhls will eome as I i)roceed. 

Let me bi‘-iu with a thouj^ht which has been weij^htin-;- with me for a eonsi- 
dcrable time. Wlicn the war broke out ami I went to Simla to see the Vu'eroy, I 
issued a statenuait the next day, not in a rei>resentative but in my indivitlual 
capacity. A Iriend has now reminded me how ^ood it woulil have been if I had 
simnlv hnne; on to that statement. aldiou.i;h I could not take the Coie^ress with 
me ; and on the eve of my slioulderin^ this iTsponsibilily, he prayed that I Bhoiild 
lh‘ "uided by (ioil to take up that original position and retire. 1 luive very ^reat 
re-ard f..r liim. Iha\e not for-otten that statement, nor have J any regret or 
apoloL-y lo odor. If siudi a thin.iA occurs—ami history often repeats itself-and I 
ha})|>en” to j.'.o to ani>lhi‘r Viceroy, I should make the same statement. 

AUhoueh I s|.ok<‘. only for myself, di'op down in me there was the ron|::ress- 
man speakine. 'I’he Vu'crov also did not send lor me bt'caiise 1 was iM. K. (Jamlhi. 
1 m! k! (lamllii has absolutely no jdace in his books. 'I'lie man who wields the 
sceptre can ha\e no room for imli\iduals. lie sent for me because he thon{;ht I 

won hi represent the Oonuress view ami 1 would be able to carry conviction to 

(k)ii'’rcssmen. 1 willulrew fiiun that itosiiion. not as ati imlivitbial but a.s a 
C’on'^ressman, and because I ftiiicd to carry con\i<-iion eveti lo a sin-;le (.^)n”ressmau. 

'^ llai)pily voii have j^ot on the Workim; Committee im'ii with sterlin}; honesty 
who had the courage to tell me that, aliluiui^h it was my slaUanent, iliey did not 
feel like acceplitm it. d'hey addcil that they had had bitter experience bi-hind tluan 
and that therefore they would not be able to take that, position, d’hus you had the 
IcKolution that was j-assed by the CVmerehS immc«lia!ely after the war. Ami I 
agreed with the resolution as a representatne, althoui;h I said to them that, if 1 
(•ould carry conviction, my original ])osition was the best possible one to take up. 
If 1 had prcssi'd the meuiliers of the Working (Vimmittec to accc'ja, luy position 
they would have done so, Imt it. would liaNO lieen only mechanical, 'rim statement 
was not made to il(;cei\e the Viceroy or, for the matter i)f that, a sin-lo soul. It 
came Htrai;.',ht from the heart. It was not a theatrical display. It was the openinj;' 
up of the secret recesses ol the heart liefore the world, the Viceroy ami the Oon{;ress. 
If these words of mine could not tind an eclio in tluir hearts they would have 
been of no use whatsoever to the Vieeroy, to the p:reat JCnelish nation or to India. 
That still remains my bontiment. If I could not eonvinee the Ciupries-s of my 
attitude it would not carry us further. It would have lieen a wrou;.!: step to lake, 
and hence it wuis not taken. \\ ith that haekp'ound 1 apiuoach this resolution. 

I have made repealed statcmenls that I would not, lie iiuilly of embaiTassin^ 
the British people or the British CJovcriimcnt wlien their very existence lianas in 
the lialance, that 1 would not he true lo my ‘Satya^rahab would not be true to 
non-violence, would not be true lo the tnuli wbicli I liold dear if I tlid so, and 

therefore could not do so. 'JLat very man now Btamls before you to shoulder the 
burden of ‘f^atya^rahb Why ? 'J’herc comes a time wlicn a man in his weakness 

mistakes vice for virtue, and virtue itself when taken away from its eoiitcxt aiul 

from the purpose for which it was dedii^ated becomes vice. I felt that if I did not 

to the assistance of the Ckm-:ress and take the helm even if it be in fear and 
trcmldinj;-, I w'Oiihl be untrue to myself. 

1 feel that in taking; the step that wo arc doint^ wo arc rendering a ^rcat 
service not only to the (km^ress l)iit to the whole of India. And wc are renderiiij^ a 
service not only to the whole of India. History will record—and Kiij^lishmen will 
be able to tpasp this statement some day—that wc rciulcrcd hol|> to the Ku^lish 
nation, and they will liiid that wo were truo to our salt and had the same bravery 
and foarlessuess of which the Lniilishman is immd and for which he is renowneef. 
I who claim to he a fast friend of the British people, will be of unfriendly 

eouduet if, under a false sense of modesty, or boeause people may think otherwise 
about me, or because Kiiclislirnen themselves will bo anj^ry with me, 1 do not issue 
a warning that the virtue of Helf-rcstraiiit now becomes vice, because it will kill the 
Coiit^rcBB oilmaniBatioii and it will kill the very spirit which is exercising this rcstralut. 
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When T Hay this, T am Biicakin^i: not only for the Conp:rcB8 but for all who 
stand for national freedom, MuBlims, ParRifi, Cliristians and even tliose who are 
aj^ainst the Con^resH bo lonj' as they reprcBcnt the aB]>iration of India, namely, 
HI adulterated Iiideimndcnce. I Bhould bo untrue to all of them, if at tliis time 
I Baid, “No cmbaiTaHHinent to the British”. 1 niuflt not repeat parrot-like “No 
embarraBsment”. Then that re])etition would be just as uHcful for my salvation 
or for the g:uardinf!; of my virtue as the repetilion l)y a parrot of God’s name 
which cannot brin^^ liim salvation, because it is only a mcchanit^al and vocal effort 
without any intellijjicinrc behind it. Therefore, if I cxer«‘iKe that Belf-sup])ression 
at this critical moment in the history of the nation it would be uReleRs. 1 should 
be perfectly untrue to myself if I hid myself in Sevajijram and said, “No, 1 have 
told you ‘iNo embarrassment”. 

M'lic lanpua^e of this resolution is in the mai!i mine. I apj^ealcd to Pandit 

Jawaharlal Nehru. 1 used to be the Congress draftsman. Now he has taken my 

place. He saw it was inevitable, if we were to be tnie to non-violent resistance to 
the extent to which we wanted to go. And the Working (bmmitteo has accepted 
tliis ]»hrascology deliberately, well knowing its imfdiiations. The result is this : If 
we can get a declaration from the Hiilish Governnunt that the Congress can <arry 
on anli-war propaganda, and preach non-co-operation with the tJo\eminent in their 
war effort, we will not liavc Civil l)isobedicnce. 

I do not want England to be defeated or humiliated. It hurts me to find St. 
Paul's Catliedral dainagid. It hurls me as minh as 1 would be hurt, if I heard 
that Kashi Vishvanalh leni|ile or the Juma Masjid was damaged. I would like to 
defend both the Jvashi Vislivaiiath temple and .luma and even St. I’anl's 

with my life, hut would not take a single life for their dele nee. That is my fun¬ 
damental lUirereiice with the British pooj>lc. My sympathy is there with them 
nevertheless, la't there lie no mistake on the part ol Englishmen, Ckmgrcssmen or 
others, whom my voi'-e roaches, as to wliere my Hvmpatliy lies. It is not 
lieiuiuso 1 love the British nation and hate the German. 1 do not think 
that the Germans as a nation are any worse than the English or tLc 

Italians arc any worse. Wo arc all tarted with the Pame brush ; we arc 

all members of the vast liumaii family. 1 decline to draw anv distinction. 

I cannot claim any superiority for Indians. We have the bi ..lo virtues 
and the same vices. Humanity is not divided into waler-tiglit con partmcnls so 
that we cannot go from one room to another, 'i'hcy may occuj»y one thousand 
rooms, hut they are all related to one another. I would not say, Tmlia should be 
all in all ; let the whole worhl perish’, 'fhat is not my ineBsage. Indisi should be 
all ill all consistently with the well-being of other nations of the worhl. J can 
keep India intact and its freedom also intact only if I have good will towards the 
wdiole of the human family, not merely for the human family which inhabits this 
little sjiot of the earth called India. It is big enough compared to other smaller 
nations, buC what is India in the wide world or in the Universe ? 

Let there be no mistake as to what I am about. 1 want my individuality 
to remain unimpaired. H I lose it I would be of no service to India, much less 

to the British people, still less to humanity. My individual liberty is the same 

as the nation’s, convcrtililc with national liberty. 1 do not claim any greater liberty 
for myself. Hence my liberty is equal to the liberty of all of you and no greater. 

1 feel that if my liberty is at stake yours is also at stake. I claim the liberty of 
going through the streets of Bombay and say that I shall have nothing to do with 
this war, because I do not believe in this war and in this fratricide that is going 
on in Europe. 1 atlmire the bravery. But what is the nso of this bravery ? 1 

deplore the Toolishncss and the crass ignorance, 'ihese }a'ople do not know wdiat 
they are lighting for. That is how 1 look at this war that is going on across the 

BcaB. I cannot possibly take ]»art in it. Nor do 1 want the Congross to do so. 

The part that I would like to take is the part of ]icace-maker. If the British 
people in their wisdom hud recognised the ]ndei>endence not of the Congress but 
of all India and if other parties in India hail also co-operated with us, we would 
have taken tlic honourable place of peacc-iiiakera between these nations, yiich is 
iny ambition. But today 1 know that it is a day-dream. But sometimes a man 
lives in his day-dreams. I live in mine and iiicture the world us full of good 
human beings—not goody goo<ly human beings. In the Socialist’s language there 
will be a new structure of Society, a new order of things. I am also aspiring after 
a new order of things that will astonish the world. If you try to dream these 
day-dreams you will also feel exalted as I do. 

And now 1 come to our tin-pot Congress—tin-pot in the estimation of others, 

28 
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not my own. If wo do not take care the Cone:iess will disappear, and if the 

Congress disappears the national spirit disappears. One after another Coni^rcssmen 
are beine; selected and jailed. It is not Satyajj;ralia to watch people being taken 
away. It is much belter for all of ns to rush into the jaws of the opponent. After 
all, as the Maiilana Halicb once said, India is a vast jnison. Let us get out of 
this slave prison by breaking the prison bars. Jle saiil to the h>iklis at the time 
of the Nankana Hahab tragedy : “You may protect <uic Giirdwara ; but what about 
the vast Gurdwaru that is India. We have to deliver it from bondage.” Those 
words ring true even today in my ears. If this liberty of the nation or the move¬ 
ment for freedom is likely to be choked, then I say that the virtue of self-restraint 
is going to become a vice. That virtue of restraint cannot bo carried to the extent 
of the extinction of the national spirit wherever it may reside whether among 

Congressmen or non-Oongressmen. 

I do not want to hurl Civil Disobedience or anything in the face of 
Government without making my meaning clear, the meaning 1 attach to the sum 
total of GovernmcJit ai'tions—actions bogiiining witli tlic declaration of the Viceroy, 
the statement of the t^cerctary of tState for Jiulia and the series of actions and the 
]>olicy th.al the CJovcrnment have pursued since. The sum total of all these has 
left an indeli))le impression on my mind that there is something wrong, some 
injustice being iierpctratcd against the whole nation ami that the voice of freedom 
is about to be stilleil. This is implied in the resolution, not in the exact language 

which 1 am using now but you will see tlic meaning clear as day-liglit. 

In order completely to clarify onr iH)sitioii, I propose to a]>pn)ach llie Viceroy 
with a recinest that he will be gO(ul enough to sec me, and 1 have no doubt that 
he will. 1 will ])]a'*o my dilliculiies before him ; 1 will plact; the (h)ngres8 
ditHenlties before him. T will ap]uoach him in your name. I will tell him that 
this is the position to which we have been reduced. We do not want to embarrass 
you and dellect you from your purpose in rcganl to war edbit. We go onr way, 
anil yon go yours, undeterred, the common ground being non-violence. If we carry 
the people with us, there will be no war etlbrt on the ])art of our people. If, on 
tile other hand, without your using any l)ut mural pressure you lind that the 
])eoplc help the war-eiVort, wc can liavc no cause for grnmliling. if yon get 
assislance from the rrinecs, from the /cmindars. from anybody high or low’, yon 
can have it ; ))ut let our voice also he heard. If you acccj't my proposal it will 
bo eminently honourable, it will certainly be a feather in yonr cap. Jt will be 
hononrabic of jon, although yon arc engaged in a life and dcalli slniggle that 
yoti have given us tliis liberty. It will be hononrabb* of you that yon take this 
great step, allhougli you have limitless I'owers to choke o'.ir voice, and that you 
give us the fullest iiossi’ole ficcdom, consistently with the ()l)scrvancc of non-violence, 
to tell the peoide of India not to join the war tU'ort. 

Let the people use any reasoning they like for refusal to help the war-effort. 
My reasoning is the only one which will sit well on Congressmen’s lips. lUit I 
do not expect all to restrict themselves to that re.isoning. '1 hose who have 
conscientious objections, ns 1 have, will adopt my reasoning, d'hoso who are tired 
of JJritish im])crialism will use that argument. There may he others who will 
have other arguments. All these should be covered iimlcr this freedom of speech, 
provided, however, that they all a«’ccj)t non-violence, provided also that what tliey 
say is said openly and not secretly. These are the imiilicatioiis of niy generalship. 
If these do not satisfy you, you must reject this resolntion sunimarily. So long as 
you can preach non-co-operation with war effort in men and money, there should 
be no Civil Disobedience. Ihit if you have not that lilierty llicre is no swaraj but 
perpetual bondage, I would like the British i>eople and tlie Viceroy to be able to 
tell the world that they have given the leaders of the Indian peo])le liberty to 
preach to their people what they like. The Biitisli can then say to the world ; 
“Judge us by our conduct. Here in India, wc are ]»h4ying the game.” 

1 do not mind the British not responding to the Delhi resolution. They may 
say “At the present moment we cannot interfere with the management of atlairs as 
they stand. Deliverance will come to you iu its own time. At this critical juncture, 
do not worry us”. I will understand that argument. 1 will sympathise with it. 
T will hold my hand so long ns there is no fraud or falsity in what they say. It 
is impossible for them to give ns freedom. If freedom has got to come it must be 
obtained by our own internal strength, by our closing our ranks, by unity between 
all sections of the community. It is maae of much sterner stuff. It cannot descend 
from heaven, nor can it be given as a gift from one nation to another. I do not 
know whether 1 am representing the feelings of the members of the Working 
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Committee, bceaiiflc I have rot discuRBed it with them. Bat you have to take me 
with all my limitations, with the workings of my mind. 

The Viceroy may say, “You are a visionary”. I may fail in my mission, but 
we will not (iiiarrcl. If he says he is helpless, I will not feel helpless. I will make 
good my i) 08 ition. I cannot sit still when I see Ram Manohar Lohia and Jai 
Prakash Narain in jail, than whom I do not know braver or straighter men. They 
have not ])reache(l violence but simply carried out the behests of the Ramgarh 
resolution. It was a i)oint of honour with them. 

1 have restrained myself, and will restrain myself. I will not seek im])ri9on- 
meni. 1 do not want to offer Civil Disobedience. 1 will not ])lace myself in ]>eril. 
In this battle, I will not cxi)OBe myself to imprisonment. But if the (lovornment 
chooses, it will not he dillicult to take me away. I will not be able to seal my 
lips or restrain my i^cn. Jt will be diflicult for them to keep me in prison, not 
because India will rise in rebellion. India will be wrong if it docs so. My own 
instinct is that they will not be able to keep me in jail. 

I will place my argument before the Viceroy. T may fail in my mission. 
Blit I have never approached a mission in despair. I may have aijjuoaidiecl it with 
the consciousness that I may be faced with a hliinl wall. But I have often 
licnctrated blind walls. 1 shall approach the Viceroy in the confidence and hoi^e 
that he will understand the great reasonableness of Iho roiiuesf of the (bngress for 
full lilicrty to ]n'cach ‘no-war’ in India. Everyone shouUl have perfect liberty to 
preach by pen and tongue ; “We cannot aid imperialism ; wc cannot help 
spoliation.” 

1 shall strain every nerve to avoid Satyagraha in your name. What shape 

it will take, when it ennies, I do not know. But I know that there will be no 

mass civil disobedience, bocaiise mass civil disobedience is not required for this 
occasion. I have imi'Cnctrable daikncss before me regarding the future course of 
action. 1 have no mysteries. I do not know bow I shall leatl yon, what action 
I shall put before you. 1 bo]5e that any artioii that wc may take will be worthy 
of the (kmgress traditions and of the occasion. 

I have often said that I do not know the Congress mind, as 1 have hurled 

myself in Hevagram. It is bovausc of the Congress diilicnlty that I have dragged 

myself to Bombay and immediately J am released from this duty you will find mo 
in Sevagrnm. But I have got strength and resourcefulness enough to load this 
battle, although 1 am buried in »*^evagrain. I shall do )>etler and clearer, remaining 
in tSevagram than anywhere else, simply because 1 have built u]> there an atmos¬ 
phere for my growtli. With llic march of time my body must decay but, I hojie, 
not my wisdom. I seem to sec things more clearly with the advanee of age. It 
maybe self-deception but there is no hyi'ocrisy. Self-deception is good some¬ 
times in that it helps one to remain cheerful and not to give wav to dcs])air. It 
will be, therefore, wrong of you to drag me from Sevagram ; and 1 i>romise that 
I shall give a good aceoiint of my stewardship. 

There arc many ]iartieH in the Congress. We arc not all of the same opinion. 
There is indiscipline in the Congress. I know it is inevitable in a mass organisa¬ 
tion, which is growing from day to day. If it is all indiscipline and no discipline 
the organisation is on the downward jiath. Lot it not be said of you that you 

come to the Congress although you do not believe in non-violence. How can you 

])OB8ibly sign the Gongress ]'lcdge with violence in your breasts. 1 want complete 
obedience to the policy of non-violence. While the i-olicy lasts it is the same as though 
it was a creed for so long as it holds good it is as good as n creed. My creed holds me for 
life ; yours so long ns you hold it. Resign from the Cbngress. and yon are free from 
it. Let US be clear regarding the language we use and the thoughts we nurture. For 
what is language but the expression of joiir thought. Let your thought be accurate 

and truthful and yon will hasten the advent of Bwarni even if the whole world is 

against yon. You will have won Swaraj without having to sj^end nine million 
liounds a day or without burning a single home. If yon are true to your policy I 
am sure without doing any of these things you will build up the majestic edifice 
of freedom. 

Now foi the violence rnrty. Do not mix up the methods if you can help it. 
You have restrained >oiir6elvcs for some years. Restrain yourselves for some more 
years. f)ur8 is not a small battle. If you restrain yourselves you will lose 
nothing. 

Freedom of speech and ]ien is the foundation of Pwarnj. If the foundation 
stone is in danger, yon have to exert the whole of your niiglit in order to defend 
that single stone. May God help you. 
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After Oandhiji had finished folUnved a general discussion. At the end of the 
discussion Gandhiji again made the following speech in Hindustani i — 

I am not yet your captain. I will be one when you have passed this resolution. 
You know that I am not even a member of the Confj:rc8H. I am liere only on 
Huflcrance of the Maulana Saheb and tlic WorkiniJ: C-ommittce. Yesterday Maulana 
Saheb was ^ood enout>li to ])ermit me to address you. Jfe said then that 1 had 
told you all 1 wanted to (convey to you but I told him that the A. I. 0. 0. may 
I)ass the resolution and may ap]>oint me its leader. J must, in that case, have the 
0 ))portunity to know well those 1 am ^oinj^ to captain. I must know the opinions 
of my soldiers. Although today is my <lay of silence, 1 came here to watch the 
I)ioceedingB so that I may liavc an o))portunity to understand you. 

1 cannot ^ivc you the detinition of ‘Swaraj’. I have not F)ecn able to find one. 
T want to know it from anyone who claims to have found a comi)rehenHive and 
satisfactory definition of ‘Swaraj’, 'J'hough 1 cannot f>;ivc you such a definition, I 
have coined many words for cxprcBsinji; my ideas, but I have not been able to do 
this in rcs))ect of Swaraj. However, I have given you in this resolution the basis of 
Swaraj. If you hold fast to it, your desire will i)e fulfilled, jt is that the right 
of freedom of speech and civil liberty must be available to everyone. 

That is the root and the foundation stone of Swaraj. You must, therefore, 
hold fast to it. If there is no right of free R]>ccch and civil liberty, then vSw’araj is 
well-nigh imiioHsible. If you had understood this Himi)le fact, you would not have 
entered into such lengthy discussions. If we arc able to secure the light of free 
speech citlicr by compromise or, failing which, by fighl, it will lie good. We must 
have the riglit to say what we want to say. No one can thrive if lliere is no 
freedom of sjicech. Personal liberty, religious liberty, every other lilauty is included 
in our concejdion of t^waraj. A free citizen must have the right to pio}>agate 
what lie thinks right jirovidcd he docs not jireach violence. 

That is our present demand. This is not the time to ask for our indc]icndcnoo. 
It is beyond tlio ])ower of the British Government to confer it on us by merely 
saying that India is independent. India can become independent only if she (^an 
hold her own when the ilritish go out. Wc must liavo inherent strength in us to 
resist any foreign aggressor. We must have the capacity to ])rcsorvc onr indepen¬ 
dence. llow can the British ]>eoplc give us indei»endence when their own iudeiien- 
denco is at slake ? Onr demand is for freedom of speech, lint simply because the 
British people ore engaged in a war for their very existence they canot curtail our 
freedom. I have ]>laced before you a eonercte iiroi'osition. When you wage a 
fight, you ha c to do it for something concrete and tangible. 

'Ihat is my way of the struggle. If you merely say that you are fighting 
for independence, tlicrc is no meaning. We must take up this clear issue, namely, 
that we are fighting to obtain the right to say what wo like—liberty of B])cech. 
In the beginning 1 thought it was a small matter but 1 have pondered over it 
and have eomc to the conclusion that it is an issue of very great importance. 
If 1 can get this thing, I gel the key to Hwaraj. 

1 do not want you to pass iliis resolution to olilige me. It must be done 
of your free will. It is only then I will have the necessary sanction behind me. 
’Joday, by jinssing tliis resolution, you w'ill all become soldiers of an army—an 
army of action. IN’cryonc should strictly follow the orders of his general. 
Wo must base onr fight on iion-violcnce. A\'e are going to fight the empire, which 
believes in violence. If we give u]> non-violence and resort Io violence, we will ]>cri8h. 

All these years 1 have been trying to iircjiare you for this. But you are not 
ready. This is not my fault. However I can only light with material at ray 
disposal. 1’hc key to mass civil disobedienct? must lie in my hands. 1 know when 
to start mass civil disobedience and 1 would ask you to leave the matter in my hands. 

Of the six amendments moved two were withdrawn by the movers and the 
rest were voted upon and defeated bv an overwhelming majority. The main 
resolution was then voted upon and passed, only seven members voting against it. 

The Working Committee Proceedings 

Bombay—13th. to 17th. September, 1940 

A meeting of the Working Committee w'as held at Bombay from the 13th to 
I7lli 8e]>t. HH(). The memhers present were Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad (President), 
Hhiis Harojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallablibhai Patel, Kamgopalachariar, 
^^hfliikerrao i)eo, Bhulabhai Dosai, Oovind Ballabh I’ant, ITofulla Chanda Ghosh, 
l^ycd Mahmood, Asafali and J. B. Kripalani. 
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Khan Abdul Gliaffar Khan, Shris Pattabhi Sitararoayya, Dr. Khan Saheb, 
JlarekruBhna Mehtab and Vijayalaxmi Pandit were present by special invitation. 
Gandhiji was present ihrouj^hoiit. 


Minutes 

The Minutes of the last mcotin^^ of the Working; Committee held at AVardha 
on Aui^ust 1910 were conlirmcd. 

Satva^.'raiia 

The resolution on ‘Satya^Taha’ was passed by the AVorkinp; (-ommittce to be 
placed before the A. 1. C. C. (For the text of the resolution see proceeding's of the 

A. I. C. C. 


Actounts 

(ti) Jhulfirf ; The hiidi^ct for the year IIKIO-IO was passed. 

(6) ItcHolve that tlie a<hlitional estimate for the rooting; of Swaraj Phawan 
Hall nmotmtinii; to Ks. 1,193 he sanctioned. 

The following two resolutions were passed by the Committee : 

Susi’KNriiON OF Civil Hisoiii:i>ii:nce 

In view of the resolution jjist passed by the A. 1. (k C. (^dven above) the 
Working: Committee ealls iit)on all Congress organisations to sto]! all Civil 
Idsobcdienee individual or other ])en(lin^ definite inKtnietioiis from Gandhiji. 
He regards this susiKMision as indispensable for his forthcoming interview with Jl. 
J'i. the Viceroy and as a lest of the discipline of rcjiistcred and unre{z;i8tcred 
Con^rressinen and all congress-minded men and women, and also as a short course 
of obedience to law before recourse to Civil Disobedience should it become necessary, 

Kerala Affairs 

Dr. Subbarayan and Sjt. K. K. L. Nandkeolyar, Inspector, A. T. C. C. (Iftiee, 
arc to inquire into the complaints of indiscipline etc. brought against K. P. C. C. 
and of its members, more especially the question as to how the recent ban on 
processions and meetings in that ]>rovinec eamc to be delied and whether the 
defiance was directly (u* indirectly countenanced by the Committee or its members 
and the disturbances that took ])lacc at the meetings on the lotU inst. They arc 
also to report what action if any should he taken to ensure disciplined running 
of the Congress organisation in the Province. 'J’hey should report to the AVorking 
Ooniinittec within a fortnight from tlie date hereof. The otlicials t)f the K. 1\ C. 0. 

he requested to let Dr. .Suhl>aiayan and Fjt. Nandkeolyar have access to the otlice 

and records and ])rodiicc such papers and witnesses us they may require and 
alibi’d them all the necessary assistance, 

Anjdman-i-Watan, Quetta (Paluchistan) 

The Committee considered letters received from the Oflicc of Anjiiman-i-AA^atan, 
Quetta, Baluchistan. 'I’hc Anjuman-i-AVataii expressed a desire to be converted 
into a (kmgresH Committee and atliliatcd to the Indian National Congress, q'he 
Committee weh’omed this desire of the Anjuman-i- Watan but decided that for the 
present, in view of the special circumstances prevailing in the country, only friendly 
contacts be established with them (Anjumnn-i-AVatnn). 'ilie A. I. C* C. Circulars 
and bulletins may be sent to them and they be asked to send special delegates to 

the annual session of the Congress and the A. I. C. 0. meetings. 

Local Boards 

At the conference of the Peeretaries and Presidents of the P. C. Cs and 
ex-Ministers held on September 17, 1910 in Bombay the question was raised as 
to what action should be taken against Congress members or Congress parties in 
local bodies who fail to carry out the Congress policy with regard to war. The 
Working Committee decided that the Provincial Congress Committees should, in 
the event of individuals and parties not carrying out the Congress policy about war, 
call upon them to resign from such bodies. 

Rural Development Boards 

In the same Conference (of Presidents and Secretaries and ex-Ministers) the 
question was also raised as to the action to be taken by Congress members of rural 
developraeni Boards and other such mixed bodies composed of Congressmen and 
officials, on whom pressure was brought to help in realising contributions for war 
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fund etc. The Workinf; Committee was of the opinion that ihoBe wlio could not 
follow the Conp:rc38 policy with regard to wav by rcmainiiig on these boards, 
should resign. 

Funds Connected with War Effort 

The Working Committee decided that no contribution be made by Congressmen 
to any fund whatsoever connected with war. 

Ve^LUNTEERS’ BOARD 

It was decided tlial in view of the A, I. C. C. resolution and the resolution 
of the Working Committee on the stopping of all civil diHoliedioncc, individual or 
other pending (landhiji’s instructions to the contrary, the Volunteers’ Board should 
oonfuio its work to the collecting of material with a view to suggest uniformity of 
rules, drill and uniform etc. for the guidance of all volunteer organisations 
throughout India. The Board will not issue any instructions to the P. C. Cs in 
connection with the volunteer organisation for the present. 

Article X (r (i) 

Article X G (i) of the Congress Constitution lays down that ‘i^'ach district 
shall be entitled to elect not more than one delegate for each lac of its ]>opulation 
provided that for every delegate to he elected, there arc not less than 500 primary 
members ejuolled during tlie year.” Interpreting this clause tlie Working 
Committee hud down that .500 primary memhers enrolled in a conslitiiency during 
the year, even though not satisfying the condition laid down in Article VII (a) 
can cJititlo a constituency to send one delegate. 

Clause (a) of Article VII lays down: No member shall he entitled to exercise 
his vote at any election nnl(‘ss lie has been eontimionsly on a Congress register 
for TJ months prior to the date of the election and only on i>roduetion of a 
certificate of membership. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

Wardha—11th. to 13th. October. 1940 

A meeting of the Working Committee was holtl at Wanlha from the 11 111 to 
KUh Oct. It) to. 'I'lic members present were Manlana A bill Kalam A /ad (1’resident), 
t:?hris Sarojini Naidu, .Tawaharhil Nehru. Vallablihhni raid, Kajago]>alaeliariar, Khan 
Ahdnl GhaiVar Khun, .Tnmnalal Bajaj, h'hankcrrao l>eo, r)liiilal)liai Jlesai, G’ovind 
Ballabh Bant, BiofuUa Chandra Ghosh, Asafali and .T. It, lviii>alani. 

Gandhiji was present througliout. B. rattalihi Sitaramayya, Ilarckrushna 
Mehtab and T. I’rakasara were present by special invitation. 

Minutes 

The Minutes of the last meeting of the Working Committee held at Bombay 
on Heptemher Kl-17, 1910 were confirmed. 

The following resolutions were passed: 

Plan of Campaign 

The Working Committee met at Gandhiji’s instance and listened to an account 
of his talks with the Viceroy and the plan of cami>aign in so far us lie has been 
able to envisage it. The Working Committee approve of what lie has done and repeat 
the instructions given to Congressmen and Congress Committees by the A. 1. C. 0. 
at its last meeting in Bomliay (hat they would give him the fullest co-operation 
possible in all he may require or expect them to do. 

Wazikistan Mission 

The Working Committee have considered the report of Messrs. Bhulabbai 
Desai and Asaf Ali, ’J'he Committee regret that the Government of India have 
prevented them from visiting Waziristnn on a good-will mission from the iieople 
of India. The Committee further regret and are surprised at their being prevented 
from visiting even Bannu city which is part of the regularly administered Province. 
Tills action of the Government confirms the impression that the British autboritiea 
arc not desirous of encouraging or permitting tlie development of friendly relations 
between the iicople of India and the trans-border peoples. The Committees are 
convinced that the policy so far followed by the Government on the Frontier is 
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wronp; an(I harmful and has oomplctely failed. The people of India will Alft<Ry 
develop friendly eontraelH with the traiiB-bordcr tribes and thus ])ut an end to a 
conllhit wliicih is harmful to both. Whilst unfortunately the misBion has been 
unable to rcacdi VVaziriKtau and to explore the possibilities of rendering such aiil 
in social and economic spheres as was possible, the Working Committee assures the 
Wn/dris and the other trans-border tribes that their elFort in this direction 
will continue. 

Kerala 

The Working Committee considered the rcimrt presented by Dr. Subbaroyan 
and Bhii R. K. L. Nandkcolyar upon the airairs of the Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee. In view of the circumstances reported, the Working Committee 
a])point—I. Bhri R. K. L. Nandkcolyar, 2. Hhri M. \\ (lovindan Menon, 
3. Hhri G. K. Covindan Nair to take charge of the Kerala P. C. C. and carry 
on the work of the lu'ovince till furtlicr instructions. This Committee of three shall 
exercise all the function of the Kerala P. C. C. 

Indian States 

A Bub-committce consisting of Jawaharl.al Nehru, Vallabhbhai Tatel, Pdiula- 
bhai Desai and J. 11. Kripabuii was appointed by tlie Working Committee at its 
meeting held at Wardha in April last to consi<lcr the fpiestioii of the representation 
of the Blatcs’ jfcoplc in tlic CongrcH.s organisation insiilo the terms of the present 
t\)nslitiilion and make necessary leeommendations to the Working Committee, 'fhe 
Working Committee considered the following reeommendations of the sub-eommittee 
and adopted them ; 

Tlio general rule to bo followed is to ensure, as far as possible tliat the 
delegates’ scats allotted to- a province, on account of the populations of the Indian 
Htates attached to the I'rovince, should be rcsorveil for the ]>eople of such States, 
and should not be allotted to others. In the cverit of a sulllciciit iinniber of 
Congress members not being made in llie Btates eoneerned or from these slates, 
these scats, or such of them as may bo found necessary will not be lillcd. For 
the pnri)OHe of this calculation, states members of the Ck)r)gross will be either those 
who belong to a Congress (bmmittoe within the states, or those who while residing 
in or connected with the Blates eoiicornod, join as ]>rimary members of a C.-ongress 
Committee s tnated in a non-stale area but adjoining the State. In onler to 
distinguish the latter class of congress mcmliers, a Bei)arate register of Btates 
members should be kept in the adjoining Congress Committee silnuied outside the 
eon Hues of the state. 

Keeping the above ])rinciplc in view, a P. C. C. may allot delegates for 
the BLates’ peoples’ seats, cither to a Congress (kuumittce where such exists in a 
Blale or to the adjoining disirietB adjoining the Biates, j)ro\idcd that sneh delegates’ 
seats shall only be filled if there arc a suliieicnt number of primary members m or 
from the slates. In no event will such scuts be allotted to areas where there are 
no states’ pcoj)lcs. 

The above prineiidc cannot be strictly or easily ap])lied to small states and 

to states areas which arc closely interwoven with non-stale territories, Cerlain 

variations will have to be nuulc in such cases, otherwise these Biiiall state areas may 
be comidetcly disfranchised and neglected. Therefore in the final allotment of scats 
based on Btates population, this fact has to be borne in mind and provided for. 

In accordance with the general rule laid down above and keeping in view tlie 
eonsidcrations mentioned, the P. C. Cs are called u]x)n to allot Btates’ delegates’ 
seats in their areas and to send these recommendations to the A. 1. C. C. Cfiicc 
for confirmation. 

M. N. Roy’s Appeal 

Considered the appeal of Bhri M. N. Roy from the disciplinary action taken 
against him by the Council of the U. P. iTovineiul Congress Committee and 
resolved that the Working Committee fully apj)rovc of the decision and the grounds 
on which it is based ; but in view of tlm request of Bhri M. N. Roy contained 

in his letter to the Beeretary of the U. P. 1*. C. C. dated Beptcrabcu 2G. 1940 

that he may be allowed to resign from the Congress, this Committee recommends 
to the Council of the U. P. P. C. C. to accept his resignation. 

Conference of Presidents & Begretaries 

A Conference of the Presidents and Secretaries of the Provincial Congress 
CommittecB and Congress Ex-Ministers was held in Pombay on September 17, 1940, 
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at the instanro of the Confj;reHR President. Maulana Abiil Kidam Azad. The 
Ihcsidont in his opening; remarks explained the situation as arisini; from the 
resolution passed by the All India Conj^ross Committee on Satya^raha and the 
assumption of leadership by (hindhiji. lie enjoined upon all Congress and 
Conj^ress Committees strict obedience to the instructions issued by Oandhiji and 
the Working; Committee from time to time. The ^Secretaries and Presidents then 
^!:ave a brief account of the state of Conji^ress organisation in their respective 
provinces and their sjiecial ])robIemH. The J’residciit and the General Bccrctary 
dealt with some of the points raised leaving the rest to bo considered by Gaiidhiji 
and the Working Committee. 

General Secretary’s Circulars 

Circular No. IS, Bombay^ 10th. Sept, *J0 

I am sending you lierewith copies of two resolutions passed by the last meet¬ 
ings of the all India Congress (Vmimittec and the Working t\)mmi(toe, held in 
Pombay. 'The A. 1. C. C. rcBolution is to bo read along with the two resolutions 
passed by the Working (’ommittec at Wardha August last. 'I'hese resolutions are 
given in the A. 1. C. (L Piullctin No. 4. 

You were ]iersonally present at the Pombay meeting of the A. 1. C. C. You 
know that the resolution adopted by that body was drafted by (Jandhiji. Tie 
delivered two speeches in the A. I. C. C. meeting explaining and supporting the 
resolution. It can therefore be best understood in the light of these spet^ches 
rci>orled in all the papers. An authoritative version of the speeches will be found 
in the next issue of the llarijan. 

'rhe first thing to be noted is that the Pombay resolution luits an end to the 
Delhi resolution of the Working Committee endorsed by the Poona meeting of tlie 
A.I.C.C. ‘It no longer ajijtlics.’ Ihis has cleared the way for (Jandhiji to resume the 
leadership of the Congress, 

The next thing is the reaffirmation by the Congress of its basic ])olicy of non¬ 
violence in spite of any misapprehension that might ha\(! luien created by any 
])reviouH resolution. The present resolution lays down that ‘This Committee firmly 
i)elieve8 in the policy and practice of non-violence not only in the struggle for 
Swaraj, but also so far us this may l)c ]H)S8ihle of application in a free India’, 
'rranslating it in terms of internal and international politics, the resolution declares 
that ‘‘a free India will therefore throw all her weiglit in favour of world 
disarmament and should herself be prepared to give a lead in this to the world. 
Such lead will inevitably depend upon external fa^dors ami internal conditions 
but tlic State would do its utmost to give ellbct to this policy of disarmament.” 

d’he resolution further (lcHeril)e8 how the latest oiler of the (’ongress to 
co-operate honourably with the Pritish (Jovernment in the piosccutiou of tlie 
war war rejected. It was rejected “in a manner wliich left no doubt that 
the Pi'itish Governincut had iio intention to recognize independence and 
would if they could, continue to hold this country indefinitely in bondage 
for Pritiah exploitation”. Proceeding, the resolution says that the recent 
policy of the (Joveinment has further show’ii tliat they will not even tolerate 
free expression of public oiuiiioii in condemnation of their associating 
India in the War against Germany, against the will of the vast body of 
the peojile of India. Expression of free opinion when it is non-violent is the 
very breath of a nation’s life. Submission to the sufuiression of such free 
opinion would spell ruin for the Congress and for the nation. Therefore 
in Bjiite of our admiration for the brave resistance of the British peo^de and our 
desire not to embarrass them at this critical juncture, wc cannot carry our long 
and Belf-imj)osed restraint to the point of national e.xtimdion. The (Congress there¬ 
fore “must insist on the fullest freedom to imrsue its policy.” But this polic^y 
for the present will not go “beyond what is required for the preservation of the 
liberties of the pco})lc”. 

'J’he present struggle is therefore confined to the issue of the free czpre.Hsion 
of Indian opinion on the forcible participation of India in the War. ’J’ho issue 
is restricted but the right of free and non-violeul expression of opinion as Gandhiji 
cxidained is the basic and cBScntial condition of democratic freedom, Historically 
too all freedom struggles in the past were waged primarily over the issue of free 
expression of opinion. 

Ijet nobody, opponent or friend, Congressman or non-Congressman, be deceived 
by the narrowing of the issue or by the restraint of language employed in the 
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resolution. The narrowness of issiio is only apparent. The restraint is characteristic 
of Gandhiji’s Btrcnp:t,h and determination. liCt therefore all Congressmen keep ready 
for the time when the call is given by Gandhiji. 

One thing more which though not mentioned in the resolution must be 
remembered by all Congressmen. This was mentioned by Gandhiji in his two 
hiBtori<^ speeches. It is that at the present juncture, for varioins reasons which 
Gandhiji exjdained, what is contcmi>latcd is individual as distinguished from mass 
civil disobedience. The method and manner of its organisation will be given by 
Gandhiji at the ])rop(ir time. We must therefore wait in y)alicnc*c for his instruc¬ 
tions. Hut it must not be forgotten that this individual civil disobedience will 
])rogreBBively embrace and include all active Congressmen in urban and 
rural areas. 

To create the proper atmosphere for the working of the A. I. C. C. resolution 
the Working Committee jiassed the second resolution attached herewith which 
suspends all civil disohedience ‘individual or other i>ending definite instructions 
from (hindhiji’. 

Loth the roRolutions must he translated in the provincial lat)gnage or languages 
as tlic case may be. Meetings are to be organised to exidaiu to the ]uil)lic the 
full implications of tlio resolutions passed. 'Ihese meetings must ,be addressed by 
selcet Fjieakers and the si)eeeh must be eoufined to the matter oif the resolutions. 
^J'hero should he no all provincial Il.ays or processions or hartals. In no case 
must the ex]>lanation of the resolution he made an occasion to develop anti- 
recruilinent and anti-war contrihntum propaganda. As Gandhiji cxplairied this 
restraint is necessary for the forthcoming interview l)ctwpen him and the Viceroy. 
31c ajjproaehes the interview with liis usual optimism and faith in human nature. 
It behoves ns to show the same faith. Jly doing so we shall lighten the heavy 
burden that rests upon the Ijonder. 

'I'he period of preparation must he utilised in intensifying the constructivo 

]wograinnie. As tlic (Jandlii .laynnti is near at hand Congressmen and Congress 
organisations must lielj) the A. I. S|)inners’ Association in its eiTort towards the 

n )nlariHation and disposal of Khadi. 'Jhe extent to which this is done will be 
air indication of our tneparedness for the coming struggle if uuforlunaloly it is 
im}) 08 cd upon ns. 

Circular No. 19 — Allahabad — Jolh. Oct. ^40 :— 

The Con.stitulion requires that for the purpose of Congress elections, the 
province be divided into fixed territorial constituencies. Yon must have divided 
your ]>rovince last year in sueli eonstitueneies. Comi'Iaints having been received 
nhout the unfair distribution of the delegates seals in the Indian Mates attached to 
the provinces tlic Working Committee appointed a Suh-CommiMee to look into the 
matter and make its recommendations. Tlic Hub-Committee’s recomnieiidatioiis 
were i>laced before the last meeting of the Working Committee and accet)tcd by 

them. The recommendations are sent herewith. You will ])lease take in hand 
immediately tlie reananging of the Indian Htates’ seats ai'cording to these 
recommendations. 

The rearranging of the Indian States’ seats may necessitate the rcshuflling of 

the constituencies ihroughoiit the province. Where this is necessary it may be 

done. Also last year complaints were received that the distribution of constituencies 
in several provinces had not been fair. You will please, therefore, if necessary, 
redistribute the province in fixed constituencies and send ns a rough map of your 
province making the new constituencies. This map with the conslituencies marked 
should bo pasted on the notice board in your olFice and objections to the arrangements 
made invited. Biieh objections should be forwarded to us with your explanation, 
if any. 

This work of fixing the constituencies must be done as early as possible and 
the necessary report sent to the A. I. 0. C, Office. 

Circular No. SO — Allahabad — 19th. Oct. UO :— 

I am sending you herewith copy of the statement issued by Gandhiji on the 
eve of starting the present Civil Disobedience Movement. It is necessary that this 
statement be translated in the provincial languages and distributed broadcast. All 
its implications must be explained for the guidance of Congressmen aud the public. 

A few things on which Gandhiji lays emjdiasis arc to be particularly noted. 
He wants the ordinary everyday work of the CongresB to go on. Bpecial emphasis 
is to be laid on the constructive programme. According to him there is a close and 
29 
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orj 2 :anic connection between the constructive programme and the Civil Disobedience 
movement. They are the two facets of the one non-violent fight, lie believes that 
those who are faithfully carrying out the constructive programme arc not only 
rendering help to Civil Resistance but in a way are ]>articipating in it. No one who 
has not worked the constructive programme including spinning and klmdi will be 
regarded as qualified to be a Civil Kesister. The constructive programme must 
therefore be pushed forward with enthusiasm and vigour. 

The last date for the enrolment of primary members is a])proaching. Reports 
from various provinces show that this time there has been for various reasons, a 
little slackness in the work of enrolling members. During the days that remain 
every effort should be made to increase the congress membership. 

The other thing to be specially noted is that so far as war resistance goes it 
is confined to particular individual or individuals, selected by (landhiji from time 
to time. The rest of the army arc not required to l)roak the law. 'fhey may not, 
unless called u]>on, exercise for the time being their undoubted right to advise 
the pui)lic against direct or indirect ])articipation in the present war effort. This 
is the self-restraint that we have to impose upon ourselves for the ])rogresHivc 
working and the ultimate success of the movement which will have started before 
this letter reaches you. 'J'liis restraint however docs not include oi'positiou to illegal 
and fondble participation in the war effort. It is the right, n.'iy the duly of every 
citizen to refuse and advise refusal of all illegal demands. Indeed the Government 
have admitted this right. 

Yon will please keep the head office informed fliiough pi'iiodical reports about 
the progress of constructive and other work in your piovimc 

I am also sending you hcrewifh a copy of Shri Vin()l)a lUiave’s statement that 
ho made on the eve of his otfering himself for »:^atyagraha. This also may be 
translated in the Provincial language and distributed. 

(Urcular No. iJI — Allahofiad — Ocf. 'K) :— 

You know Bhri Vinoba commenced Satyagraha on the morning of the 17th 
by delivering an an1i*war speech in the village of Pannar where he resides. Paiiiiar 
is about T) miles from Wardha. The meeting was thcrclore attended not only by 
the villagers, l)ut also the members of the various national institutions at Wardha. 
Among those present were frhris Kishorilal Mushroowala, Jainiialal Dajaj and 
IMahadeo Desai. 

One of the possibilities open to the authorities to stO]> Satyagraha, was to 
declare the meeting at J’aunar illegal. If this was done Gandhiji’s instuetions 
were Hhri Vinoba would ask such of the audience as were not ])repared to break 
the law and court imprisonment to withdraw from the meeting. After their 
withdrawal ho would address the ])rohibited meeting. This would naturally turn 
individual into collective civil disobedience. For such an emergency Gandhiji had 
made ]>rovision. In his lirst statement he said: “In spite of all attempt to confine 
Civil 1 lisohedience to individuals and for the moment to one only, they ( the 
(lovernmcnt ) can preci[)itate a crisis by making it a ciimc to listen to him ( 8hii 
Vinoba ) or read anything written by him.” 

However neither was the meeting prohibiteil nor was Bhri Vinoba arrested. 
Instead the press throughout India was warned against giving pubfn‘ity to Vinoba’s 
speeches or announcing his activities and ])rograrame. It is believed that this will 
leave him isolated. No reports of his first or his subsecpicnt siioechcs have, there¬ 
fore, been re])orted in the papers. I'hc cryptic notices of his activities wired out by 
the news agencies are misleading. One such message says that Shri Vinoba 
emphasised the constructive programme as if that was the main burden of his 
speeches. At Pannar he spoke for full one hour. The constructive programme was 
mentioned only at the end. Almost the whole of his speeidi was devoted to the 
theme of non-partieiiiation by India in the present war. He emphasised equally 
the two points of view of the out and out believers in non-violence and those who 
object to this war on the ground that it is an imperialist war in which India has 
been dragged without her consent. 

I would, therefore, request you to warn Congressmen and the public against 
drawing any adverse conclusions about the progress of Batyagraha from the reports 
appearing in the daily press. 

Gandhiji is devising ways and means to counter this move of the Government. 
It is ho])ed that soon it would be possible to send you correct reports of what is 
happening. Till then you will advise Congressmen to carry on the usual work 
of the Congress, emphasising the constructive programme, in the belief that our 
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Leader will leave no stone unturned to spread the movement he has inaugurated 
after much prayerful waiting and deliberation. 

From Taiinar Shri Vinoba has been moving from village to village on foot 
addrcHsiiig previously arranged meetings. The aulhorities arc ke]>t informed about 
his ])rogramme and movements. The latest report is that he has been arrested 
today at 4 a.m. and brought to Wardha. His trial begins at 11 a.m. today. 

The next step will be decided upon by Gandhiji soon. You may learn of it 
before this reaches you. 

Gandhi-Viceroy Interview's and Correspondence 

In his speeches at the Bombay meeting of the All India Congress Committee, 
Gandhiji expressed his intention of seeking an interview with the Viceroy with 
a view to diseuBsing the situation covered by the resolution on ‘Halyagraha’. 
Gandhiji wrote to the Viceroy on the ISih Hep. asking for an interview. I'he 
Viceroy in his reply expressed his readiness to njeet (hmdliiji. An interview was 
fixed for Heptember L’7. I'he interview lasted for three and a half hours. Tliere 
was a sec'ond interview on Heptember The outcome of two interviews is 
embodied in the following eorrespondeiiec that passed between Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Viceroy. 

Viceroy’s Letter— Himi.a— 30tii. Sept. ’40 

I think it will be convenient if I record very briefly in writing the origin 
of the talks we ha\e bad on the 27tli and doth Heptember and their outcome. 

As you will rcrneinher, you wrote to me on the Ifcith Heptember to ask that 
I should grant you an iniciview, and you explained in your letter that you were 
anxious to discuss the situation covered by tho recent resolution of the All India 
Congress t'onimitlec not only in your capacity as guide of tlic Congress but as 
])erBonal friend. I was, 1 need not say, most ready to talk thijigs over with you. 
and we have now had the advantage of two conversations. 

In the coui’bc of these conversations the situation has been exhaustively 
discussed, with ]tarlicular rcferciK'c to (he queslioti of free speech in time of war. 
On that matter, while professing yourself most anxious to avoid in any way 
embarrassing llis Majesty’s Government in the prosecution of the war, you made 
it clear to me that you regarded it as essential that the Indian National Congress 
and other members of the public should be in a position to give full expression 
to their views in relation to war efi'ort provided only that such ex})rcs8ion was 
fully non-violent. J indicated to yon the nature of the special treatment laid 
down by law in the United Kingdom for dealing with conscientious objectors, 
which 1 may broadly describe as an arrangement under which, while the 
conscientious objector is absolved from the duty of fighting and is allowed even 
to profess his faith in i>ublic, he is not permitted to carry his op]>osition to tho 
length of endeavouiing to iiersuadc others, whether soldiers or munition workers, 
to abandon their allegiance or to discontinue their cflbrt. You made it clear to 
me that you wotdd not regard treatment of that nature ns adequate in tho 
eouditions of India, and that you regarded it as essential that in India, where in 
your jiulgment conditions were wholly different from those existing in Great 
Britain, the Indian objector, either to all war ns such, or to the participation of 
India in the present war, should be uiitrammelled in the expression of his views. 
It emerged further from our conversation that while you would not yourself preach 
to workers engaged on war work at the actual works, in the endeavour there to 
dissuade them from working on war etiuipmeiit, you would regard it as essential 
that it should be open to Congressmen and non-Congressmen alike to deliver 
addresses and otherwise to call upon pcoide throughout the country to refrain 
from assisting India’s war effort in any way which would involve India’s 
participation in bloodshed. 

1 listened with the utmost care and attention to your argument, and our 
examination of the situation has been full and close. I felt bound, however, in 
the outcome to make it clear to you that action such as you suggest would 
certainly amount not only to the inhibition of India’s war nffort, but to that 
embarrassment of Great Britain in the prosecution of the war which the Congress 
state that they are anxious to avoid ; and that would clearly not be possible in 
the interests of India herself, more particularly at this most critical juncture 
in the war, to acquiesce in the interference with war effort which would be 
involved in freedom of speech so wide as that for which you had asked. 
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I have your letter of even date. 

It fairly sets forth the CoiipiresB ]>oHition as T jdaced it before you. It is a 
matter of deep re^^iret to me that the Government have not been al)lo to appreciate 
the Oonf^resa position, meant just to satisfy the bare ro(iiiirementB of the people, 
whether Congressmen or others, who felt a conscienlions objection to helping a 
war to which they were never invited and which they regard, so far as they are 
concerned, as one for saving the imperialism of which India is the greatest victim. 
Their objection is just as conscientious as mine as a war resister. 1 cannot claim 
greater freedom for my conscience than for that of those I have named. 

As I made it plain in the course of our talks, the Congress is as much 
opposed to victory for Nazism as any Rritisher can be. But their objection cannot 
be carried to the extent of their participation in the war. And since you and the 
Hecretary of State for India have declared that the whole of India is voluntarily 
hel]hng the w’ar ctfort, it becomes necessary to make clear that the vast majority 
of the t)Ooi)le of India arc not interested in it. 'I’liey make no distinction between 
Nazism and the double autocracy that rules India. Had IIis Majesty’s Government 
recognised the freedom required in the s])Cciai condition of India, they would 
have justified the claim that they w’cre receiving from India only sneh effort as 
they could voluntarily, q’hc war party and the no-war party would have 
been placed on an equal footing so far as each worked fully non-violently. 

As to the lust paragraph of your letter, I wish to remind yon that it w^as 
never conteiu]date(l to carry non-cmbarrassmcnt (o the point of self-extinction or, 
in other words stopping all national activities which were designed to make India 
peace-minded and sliow’ that India’s participation could not benetit anyone, not 
excluding Great Britain. Indeed, I hold that if India were left free to make her 
choice, wliich freedom of speech ini])lied, India w’ould probably have turned the 
scales in favour of Britain and true liberty by the moral prestige which Britain 
would have then gained. 

I must, therefore, repeat that the Congress does still want to refrain from 
embarrassing the British Government in their war ellort. But it is impossible for 
the Congress to make of the policy a fetish by denying its creed at this critical 
period in the history of mankind. If the Congress had to die, it should do so 
ill the act of i>roclaiiiiing its faith. It is unfortunate that we have not been able 
to arrive at an agreement on the single issue of freedom of speech. But I shall 
hug the hoi)e that it will be possible for the Government to work out their policy 
in the spirit of tlic Congress position. 

1 should like to touch upon the other points I raised in our talks. But for 
fear of burdening this reply, J refrain. I sliall hope to make a j)ublic statement 
on them as early as 1 can. 

In conclusion, let me thank yon publicly for the great courtesy and patience 
with which you listened to my very long stalcnieiit and argument. And though 
our ways seem to diverge for the moment, our })erHonal friendship will, ns you 
have kindly said at the time of saying farewell, bear the strain of divergence. 

As arranged, I am handing our eorrcsi'ondcnce to the i)vesB for publication. 

Gandhi.!I’B Statements—Ibt.- 2np. Ocr. ’40 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statements : 

Satyagrahis will not bo imi>nticnt with me and argue with me or with 
themselves and say ‘When will yon give the word ? Yon have had your intervie«v 
with the Viceroy. You have got wliat many of ns had told yon would get’. Your 
telling me this or that mattered little. 'I he attempt was worth making. I had 
told you that even if I did not get what I wanted fiom the Viceroy I would bring 
from Simla added strength for myself. Who knows that to have added strength 
is not better than weak success ? But my wisdom will be tested by the manner 
in which I use the strength. 

The Manlana Saheb has called the Working Committee for the eleventh 
instant. I hope I shall be ready then with my plan of action. But whatever it Is, 
it will be good only if it carried with it the nniied will of all Congressmen if not 
the whole nation. Then the visible action even of one man will be enough for the 
purpose intended. Meanwhile, please remember that there is to be no civil 
disobedience, direct or indirect. Any breach of tins wdll weaken the cause because 
it will unnerve your general who is susceptible to the slightest indiscipline, A 
general in action has no strength but what is given to him by his people. 
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2nd. Statement—3rd. Oct. ’40 

It is my firm ooiivictioji tlmt Brifish statesmen have failed to do the right 
thing when it was easy in do it. If India is wholly in favour of particiiiation in 
the war, they could have easily disregarded any hostile luoiiaganda. But the 
determination to gag free expression of opinion, provided it was not in the least 
tainted with violence, sliallers Britain’s claim that India’s participation is voluntary. 
Had the Congress proposal been accepted, such aid as lUitniii would have got 
from India would have been an asset of inestimable value, The non-violent party 
would have played an effective ])art for honourable jicace when tlie i)ropcr time for 
it was in sight, as it must be some day. 

I liave l^een shown the Times’ comment on tlie breach. I accept the 
com)>liment about my resourcefulness. But great as J believe it to be, I own that 
it has its limitations. There must be willingness on the other side. I regret to 
have to say I wholly missed it at the interview. The Viceroy was all courtesy 
but he was unbending and believed in the eorrcclness of his judgment and as 
usual liad no faith in that of nationalist India. 'I'lie Britisher is showing 
extraordinary bravery on the battle-field in a marvellous manner. But he lacks 
bravery to lake risks in the moral domain. I often wonder whether the latter has 
any place in the British politics. 

3rd. Statement—otjt. Oct. ’40 

In the eorrcBpondenee between If. E. the Victory and myself announcing the 
breakdown in the talks, I have said in my letter that I would make a public state¬ 
ment covering matters not referred to in my letter. 

Before 1 ilo so 1 think it is necessary for my piiri’iORe to say a few words 
regarding Lord Linlithgow. JIc is straight in his talk and always deliberate and 
economical in his language. He is never ccpiivocal, nc\cr leaves you in doubt us to 
his meaning. He conveys the most iinpalatalde decisions with a calmness and 
courtesy wliich for the moment make you think that y.>u have heard no harsh or 
hard decision. He listens to your argument with a patience and attention I have 
never known any other Viceroy of high functionary to show in an equal measure. 
He is never nitlied and never discourieous. 

With all this however, he is not to be easily moved from his position. lie 
meets yon with his doeision on the matter under discussion already made. He takes 
care not to let you think that it is so. But there is no doubt about it that his 
decision is nnchaiigcable. He is not receptive. He has amazing confuleiice iu the 
correctness of his judgment. He does not believe iu a gentleman’s or any other 
agreement. I have ahvavs felt that after the (biudlii-lrwin ])aeL, British " satrai)S 
decided that there should be no more pacts. Whatever they wanted to do, they 
should do iiulcpemleutly. It shows either a Jngh sense of justice or boundless self- 
assuranec. I thii-k it is the latter. He and 1 have become friends never to be 
parted, be the ditlerences between us as great as they can be. 

I folding such an opinion about the Viceroy it pains me to have to relate what 
I must of my impression of the talks which have ended in a divergence which, in 
ray opinion, was wholly avoitlablc. Acceptance of my proposal would have been no 
less beneficial to England than to India. 

I went to Simla in the capacity of a representative and as a friend. As a 
friend, I presented him with my doubts as to certain acts of the British Govern¬ 
ment. To have them dissolved was necessary to enable me to determine my mental 
attitude which to me is more than any visible act. I felt that tlie putting up by 
the Viceroy and the then >Secretary of State of want of agreement by the Congress 
with the princes, the Muslim League and even the scheduled classes as a barrier 
to the British recognition of India’s right to freedom was more than unjust to the 
Congress and the Indian ]ieo])le. 

1 told the Viceroy that these three represented class or communal interests, 
whereas the Congress represented no particular class. It was a purely national 
organisation striving to represent India as a whole. And therefore, the Congress 
had always maintained that it would abide by the verdict of a national assembly 
elected on the basis of the broadest franchise. It had further declared its intention 
to abide by the vote of the separate Muslim electorate so far as special Muslim 
rights were concerned. Therefore it was wrong to 8})eak ‘as if Muslim rights needed 
special safe-guards as against the Congress. The same thing applied to the Sikhs. 

The princes of the present day were a creation of the British Government to 
subserve the British interest. As against the plea that the British were bound by 
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special treaty obligations I contended that the Congress did not ask the British 
Government to disregard them. Otily they could not be used to bar Indian progress 
and it was wholly wrong to expect the Congress to produce an agreement with 
them. The ])rinccfl were not like other parties free to conclude any agreement with 
the Congress even if they wished. Moreover the treaties, if they oblige the British 
Government to protect the ])rince8, equally compel them to protect the rights of the 
people. But it has been abundantly proved that the British had rarely interfered 
with the princes purely on behalf of the people. If they had been ns careful of the 
peoples' rights, as they were bound by treaties to be, the i)coplea’ condition would 
not have been as miserable as it is today. Had they been true to the treaties of 
their own making, the people of the States in India should be more advanced than 
those of British India. I cited some telling illustration of this neglccd of duty. 

The introduction of the scheduled classes in the controversy has made the 
unreality of the case of the British Government doubly unreal. Tliey know that 
these arc the special care of the Congress anil that the Congress is infinitely more 
capable of guiding their interests than the British Government. Moreover the 
scheduled classes are divideil into as many castes as the i^aste Hindu society. No 
single schedule class member could possibly and truthfully represent the 

innumerable castes among them. 

I had sought the interview with the Viceroy to sec if my interpretation of the 
British argument had any flaw. I failed to get any satisfaction on tlio ])oiiitH raised. 
The Viceroy would not be drawn into a discussion. I can have no grievance about 

this disinclination to enter into any argument. He had every riglit to rely upon 

the fact that was a matter of high policy not admitting of argument. 

'J’here is a certain cold reserve about the Britisli oHicial world which gives 
them their strength and isolation from surroundings and facts. They do not 

want to be too frank. M'hcy politely refuse to enter into an embarrassing argument. 
They leave you to draw what in inferences yon like while they continue to maintain 
their inflexible attitude. I suppose that is what is meant by the steel frame. For 
me this side of the British ])olicy has been the least attractive. I had hoped against 
the warning of friends that I must he able to break through this steel wall of 
reserve and get at the naked truth. But the imperialist Britisher is firmly fixed 
in bis saddle. Nevertheless I will not accept defeat. 

1 must strive to have the truth admitted by the British ])eople that the bar 
to India’s freedom lies not in the Congress or any other ]>arty's inability to produce 
an agreement which is in its nature impossible, but that it undoubtedly lies in tho 
British disinclination to do the obviously right thing. 

The unreality of the British reasons for refusal to treat India as a free country 
was not my only grouse. 1 drew the Viceroy’s attention to certain irregularities 
ill the prosecution of the war policy. 

There was agreement between us that there should be no eompulsion as to 
war contribution. He has promised to examine all cases of hardship and all other 
di flic 111 ties. 

My purpose was to leave no ground for misunderstauiling and to fight, if there 
was to be a fight, only on well-defined issues and without bitterness. I want to 
enter upon the fight with the hope that its very fairness will compel the recognition 
that India deserves better treatment, not merely from the British but from all the 
nations on the earth. 

Lest it might be said that the Congress fights hecanse it has failed to get 
power, I told Ids Excellency the Viceroy in the plainest words possible that the 
Congress had no desire to mount to power at the expense of a siglo national 
interest. It seeks no power save for the whole nation. 

He will therefore, have no opposition from the Congress if he forma a cabinet 
composed of representatives of different parties. The Congress w'oiild be content to 
be in opposition so far as the war effort is concerned and so long as the 
Government machinery has to subserve imperialist ends. 

The immediate issue is not independence. The immediate issue is the right to 
exist, that is, the right of self-expression which, broadly put, means free speech. 
This the Congress wants not merely for itself but for all, the only restraint being 
com])lete observance of non-violence. 1 hold that the condition answers all the 
difficulties by whomsoever raised. 


4x0. Htatement 

I have had three days’ discussion with the Working Committee. During it, 
1 unfolded my plan of civil disobedience iu so far as I was able to envisage it! 
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Although 1 have sole charge of the campaign, I could not think of taking the first 
Btep without consultation with the members of the Working Committee. In 
non-violent action one lias to carry the co-workers with one, through the mind 
and the heart. There is no other way to enforce discipline or ohedicnce to 
instructions. 1 must admit that it was not ])lain sailing for me. "J'hcre was 
stubborn dissent from two members. I tried hard to carry conviction to them but I 
fear 1 failed. They will, however, yield to obedience so far as it is ]) 0 S 8 ible for them for 
the sake of discipline. The difference of opinion solely centred round the quantity 
of civil disobedience and the restriclions with wdiich it was licdged. 

1 disclose this ]>art of the discussion to show that my plan will fall short of 
the expectations of those whom the dissenters represent. I would sim])ly say to 
them : Wait patiently and see what happens. Carry out instructions to the best 
of your ability. Do nothing to thwart the plan. If your reason rebels against 
it you will serve the cmjsc by seceding and educating the people along your own 
lines. That would be straight, brave and stimulating in that the pcoi)le will learn 
to ajq)iai8e the value of dincrent methods. Yon will cause confusion by y)reaching 
from the Congress ydatform anything contrary to the oflicial programme, e8f)ecially 
when the whole organisation hecomes like an army. It matters little whether 
one yierson offers civil disobedience or many. The rest have to render such BU])})ort 
as they may he called npo«j U) do. 

The plan is simply this. Direct action will he commenced by Sri Vinoba lUiave 
and for the time being confined to liini (uily. And since it is to be confined to 
individual civil disobedience and that too of 1dm only, it ^viIl he so conducted by 
Inm as to exclude others directly or iiulin'cily. Jhit since it is concerned with 
freedom of sj eech, the j)ul)lic. uill be involvetl to an extent. It is oi)cm to them 
either to listen to him or nut. Cut miudi will deiumd ui)on what the Government 
W'ish to do. In sj>ite of all attempt to coniine civil diBol)edicnce to individuals 
and for the moment to one only, they can ]*recij»itate a crisis by making it a ciimc 
to listen to him or read anything written by him. Hut 1 think and believe that 
they do not want to invito any trouhle though they buhl themselves in readiness to 
eopo with every trouble that may face them. 

1 have discussed with Shri Vinoba vaiions ydans so as to avoid all unnecessary 
friction or risks. 'J'he idea is to make all action as strictly non-violent as is 
humanly possible. One man’s violence, veiled or open, cannot go beyond a certain 
limit, but within that limit it w’ould be dlccLivc. One^ man’s jion-violcnt action 
would bo despised and ridiculed by the non-believer in it. In truth while the 
effect of a given violent action can he reduced to mathematical terms, that of 
non-violent action defies all calculation and has been known to falsify many that 
have been hazarded. How far I shall be able to picscnt an c.xample of unadultera¬ 
ted non-violence remains to bo seen. 

Who is Vinoba Hliave and why has he been selected ? 

He is an nndcr-graduate liaving left college after my return to India in lOlG. 
He is a Sanskrit scholar. He joined the Ashram almost at its inception. He w^ns 
among the first members. In order to heifer qualify himself he took one year’s 
leave to ])rosccutc further studies in Sanskrit. And practically at the same hour 
at which he had left the Ashram a year before, he walked into it without notice, 
I had forgotten that lie was due to arrive that day. He has taken part in every 
menial activity of the Ashram from scavenging to cooking. Though ho has a 
marvellous memory and is a student by nature, he has devoted the largest part 
of his time to spinning in which he has specialised as very few' have. He believes 
in universal spinning being the central activity which will remove the poverty in 
the villages and put life into their deadness. Being a ,born teacher, he has been 
of the utmost assistance to Asha Hevi in her development of the scheme of educa¬ 
tion through handicrafts. 

Hhri Vinoba has produced a text book taking spinning as the handicraft. 
It is original in conce))tion. He has made Bcoffers realise that Bpinning is the 
handicratt par excellence which lends itself to being effectively used for basic 
education. He has revolutionised takli spinning and drawn out its hitherto 
unknown possibilities. For perfect spinning probably he has no rival in all 
India. 

He has abolished every trace of untouchability from his heart. He believes 
in communal unity with the same passion that I have. In order to know the 
best mind of Islam he gave one year to the study of the Quran in the original. 
He therefore learnt Arabic. He found the study necessary for cultivating a living 
contact with the Muslims living in his neighbourhood. 
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Tie has an army of disciples and workers who would rise to any sacrifice 
at his hiddiiip;. JIc is responsible for producing; a yonn^ man who has dedicated 
himself to the service of lepers. Tho>iu:h an utter strani;or to medicine, this 
worker has by 8in|j;nUir devotion nristerod the method of treatment of lepers and 
is now running several clinics for their care. Hundreds owe their cure to his 
labours. He has now ])iiblished a hand hook in Marathi for the treatment of 
lepers. Vinoba was for years tlic director of the Maliila Ashram in Wardha. 
His devotion to the cause of Daridranarayan took him first to a villaKe near 
■\yardha and now he hns e;onc still further and lives in I’aunar, five miles from 
Wardha from where he has established contact with villagers through the disciples 
he has trained. 

He believes in the necessity of the political independence of India. He is 
an accurate student of History. But he believes that real independence of the 
villagers is inpKissihle without the constructive ]>rogarmmo of which ‘khadi’ is the 
centre. He belic’.cs that ‘Charkha’ is llie most suitable outward symbol of 
non-violence which has become an integral part, of Ids life. Jle has taken an 
active part in the previous ^atyag^alla cam])aigMs. He lias never been in the 
limelight on the ])oliLical platform. With many co-workers, ho be.lievcs that silent 
constructive work with civil disohediem^e in the background is far more cfTcetivc 
than the already heavily crowded political idatform. And he thoroughly believes 
that non-violent resistance is imi)ossible without a heart-belief in and practice of 
constniclive work. 

Viiioba is an out and out war rcsister. But be respects equally with his 
own the conscience of those wlio whilst not being out and out war resisters have 
yet strong eonscienlioiis objection to ])articipalion in tlic jircscnt war. Though 
Vinoba represents both the types, I may want to select another who will represent 
oidy one type, namely, conscientious objection to participation in the present war. 

It Avas necessaVy to introduce Vinolia at lerigtli to the public in order to 
justify my choice, 'rins Avill perhaps be the last eivil disolicdicnce struggle Avhich 
I shall have eoiidncted. Naturally I Avould Avant it to be ns fluAvlcss as it can 
be. Moreover, the (kmgress has declared that it Avill avoid all avoidable 
embarrassment to the Government consistently with its oavu cxiBtenee. For that 
reason too, T had to strive to jiroducc the highest quality irrespective of rpiantity. 

But Vinoba must fail as 1 must if we <li) not rei)reHcnt the Gougress, let 
alone the aa’IioIc nation. And wo shall eertaiidy not represent cither if they do 
not give ns fiill-hcartcd eo-ojicration Avhieh is ceaseless jirosecution of Die constnic- 
live programme. Tt is not vocal eo-opcration that is required. It is co-operation 
in work that is needed. The signs of such eo-operation Avill bo ]>henomcnai 
progress in sjiinning, complete disapperance of nntouchahility and increasing sense 
of justice in every Avalk of life. ITidess rock bottom justice and epiity pervade 
society, surely tbere is no non-violent atmosidicrc. Above all, there should be no 
civil disobedience but what is sanctioned by me. This is a peremptory obligation 
binding on every Congressman. If it is disregarded, there is no co-operation. 

2'he representative character belonging to Vinoba and me is Uien challenged, 
and I can say Avith confidence that if the full-hearted co-operation I want is 
forthcoming, not only will the issue of freedom of speech bo decided in our 
favour but Ave shall have gone very near indopendencc. Let those who will, take 
me at my word. 2'hey >Yill have lost nothing and will find that they had 
had contributed greatly to the movement of freedom through truthful and 
non-violent means. 

Let me repeat the issue. On the surface, it is incredibly narrow—the right 
to preach against war as Avar or ]>articipalion in the present Avar. Both are matters 
of conscience for those Avlio hold either view. Both are substantial rights. Their 
exercise can do no harm to the British if their pretension that to all intents and 
purposes India is an independent country is at all true. If India is very much a 
dependency in fact, ns it is in law, whatever the British get from Inilia can 
never be regarded as voluntary, it must bo regarded as impressed. This battle 
of life and deatli cannot be Avon by impressed levies however large. They may 
win if they have Die moral backing of an India truly regarded as free. 

Non-violent Congress cannot Avish ill to Britain. Nor can it help her through 
arms, since it seeks to gain her OAvn freedom, not through arms but through un¬ 
adulterated non-violence. And the Congress vanishes if, at the crucial moment 
it suppresses itself for fear of consequences or otherwise by ceasing to preach non¬ 
violence through non-violent means. So when we probe the issue deep enough 
we discover that it is a matter of life and death for us. If we vindicate that 
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ri{?ht all is well with ub. If we do not, all is lost. We cannot then win Swaraj 
through non-violciit mcaiiB. 

1 know that India has not one mind. There is a part of India that is war 
minded and will learn the art of war tIirou['h heljnn^ the British. I’he Cont^ress 
has no desire therefore to surround ammunition factories or barracks and prevent 
people from doinj!; what they like. We want to tell the pcoi>Ie of India that if 
they will wifi Swaraj throiJj;h non-violent means, they may not co-operate militarily 
with Britain in the prosecution of the war. 

This ri^ht of ])reaehin^ against participation in the war is bcinp; denied to us 
and we have to tij;ht against the denial. Therefore while that rif^ht will be exercised 
only by those whom 1 may select for the ])nrpo8e all the other aciivitios of the 
Coiii^ress will coniinnc as before unless the Government interfme with them. 

A question lias liccn asked why. if I attach so much iiniiortance to quality, 

1 do not oiler civil resistance myself. I have already said that unlike as on jirevioiis 
occasions 1 ilo not wish to do so for tlie very jijood reason that my imprisonment 
is likely to cause greater cmliarrassment to Ihe aiilhorities than anything: else the 
Congress can do. 1 want also to lemain outside to cope with any contingency 
tliat may arise. l\ly going to jail may be interpreted as a general invitation to all 
Congressmen to follow suit. 'I'hey will not easily distinguish between my act and 
speech. Lastly I do not know' how tlPngs will Bha]>e. L myself do not know the 
next Htc]). I do not know the Government ])hin. I am a man of faith. My 
reliance is solely on God. One step is enough for me. The next He will make 
clear to me when the time for it <‘omes. And who knows that I shall not be an 
instrument for liringing about peace not only between Britain and India but also 
between the W'arriiig nations of the earth. This last wdsli will not be taken for 
vanity by those wdio believe that my faith is not a sham but a reality greater than 
the fact that 1 am iieiming these lines. 

ArKKSTS, ImITvISONMENTS and Skaiiciies etc. 

The follotrijig arc seme of the cases of arrests, co?N'tctions, interinncjits. 
e.rternmevts, seaicftes^ {lofujiug orders^ and ihe like comidlud from the daily press : 

In the United Provinces 

Luchwtv, Aug. 2S :—Ajit Kumar Ghosh and II. K. Dutt have been arrested 
under the defence of India Buies. 

JJeohand, Ana. - Thakur Mukand Bingh, .Vaid, has been arrested under 
the Defence of India Act, Rule 38, for an alleged oiqectionable speech. 

Gorakhpur. Aug. :—Bam Brasad, Acting Becretary of the Gorakhpur Dist. 

Congress Committee has been arrested under the i)efencc of India Rules for deliver¬ 
ing an alleged objeclioiialdc speech. 

Allahabad, Aug. Q'J :—Mohammad Zakaria arrested sometime back under the 
Defence of India Biilos died on August 28 at the Colvin Hospital where he was 
operated upon for apiicudicitis. 

Cawnporc, Aug. HO .—Bam Bingh, Captain of the City Congress Volunteer 
Corps, was arrested at Tilak Hall for breach of the Government order issued 
under Rules 08 of the defence of India Buies. 

Bara Banki Ram Gopal Biishil, Jai Narain Brivastava and Jngiil Kishore 
were sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment, each under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Lakhimpur Ram Autar Bharma has been sentenced to 15 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment under the Defence of India Rules. Jumna Prasad and Mangali Lai 
have been arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Moradabad :—OIrish Behari Mathur was arrested on August 28, under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Saharanpnr :—Ajit Prasad Jain, M.L.A. was arrested on August 27 in the 
court compound under a warrant issued under the Defence of India Act. 

Agra Biaram and Dip Chand of village Chulhaolion, who were charged 
with alleged distribution of a leaflet containing the resolution of the executive 
council of the U. P. C. C. defining the attitude of Congressmen vis-a-vis the 
involuntary collection of war funds, were sentenced to six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment each by the sub-divisional magistrate of Etmadpur. 

Naini Tnl Barnf Atbar Ali and Dr. Agirihotri have been interned under 
Section 129 of Defence of India Rules in the Naini Tal jail. 

Allahabad, Aug. 31 /—Jagdish Prasad, Asstt. Camp Director of the Quami 
Seva Dal Instructors’ Training Camp and Bam Dulare were arrested under Section 
30 
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58 of the Defence of India Rules. Pandit Keshava Dev Malviya, Secretary of the 
U. P. ConpjrcBS Committee and the Camp Director of the Qiiami Seva Dal 
Instructors’ Trairunj; Camp was arrested later at his residence on the same charp:c. 

Lucknow, Scpl. 1 : —Charaii Sinji,h was arrested under the Defence of 
India Act. 

Banda :—Chanda Bhooshan Siiif^h Chaudhary, General Secretary of the 
District Satyaj^raha Committco of Banda was arrested under the Defence of 
India Act. 

Benares, Sept, 5 Ramesh Chandra Sinha was arrested. 

Ahnora llari Dat Kandpal, the Secretary of the District ConRreBB 
Committee, Sardar Mohan Singh and Bhudar Singh and Ishwari Dutt have been 
arrested at Ranikhet for wearing uniform and drilling under Section 58 of the 
Defence of India Act. 

Allahabad . — Shiva Balak, Ram l)wcdi, Gubardhan Singh, Om Prakash, 
Hanuman Prasad Misra and Kallo Singh of the CJaiimi Seva Dal Instructors’ 
Camp were arrested under the Defence of India h’ules. 

Basil : —hliralal, llska Sagar, .Thenno Ram JJarijan and Jagdish Prasad were 
arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Dehra Dun, Sep. 4 Somendra Mohan Mukerji has been arrested under the 
Dcfeiute of India Act. 

Almora ; —Krishna Chandra Joshi has been arrested under the Defence of 
India Act for an alleged objectionable Ri)cech which he delivered at Lohaghat, 
district Almora. 

•Jhansi Nilyanand, Secretary of the Jhansi District Congress Committco 
died in .Jail as a result of illness. 

Bhotvali, 0‘9‘40 Motiram Pandey has been served with a notice by the 
sub-divisional magistrate of Naini Tal, to show cause why action should not bo 
taken agaitist him under Section l»8 of Defence of India Rules, for the speeches, 
alleged to have been delivered by liiin in ]»ublic meetings. 

Mir.:apur, 9-9-40 :—Kam Autar and jManikehand Vislnvakarma, of Benares 
were arrested under the Defence of India Biiles. 

The local police searched the houses of Rajacliandra Agravval and Chandrika 
Prasad Srivastava. 

Bareilly. Sept. 8 :—A l)oy of 15 was sentenced to ten stripes under Section 
34(d) of Defence of India Rules. 

It is reported that the District Magistrate himself administered the stripes to 
the young boy. 

Caivnporc, 10-9-40 :—Ten volunteers were arrested under Rule 58 of the 
Defence of India Act. 

Canmporc, 10 - 9-40 Thakur Nahar 8ingh was arrested under 8cction 38 of 
the Defence of India Rules. 

Ram Dularey, Joint Secretary of the District Congress Committee has been 
arrested at his residence, Rampore, for delivering an alleged objectionable F])eoch. 

Ramesh war Dayal has been arrested under Section 50 of the Defence of 
India Act. 

Lakhimpur, 40-9-40 : —Cudh Beharilal and two others have been arrested under 
under the Defence of India Act. 

Banda, 19-9-40 : —Chandra Bhushan 8ingh Choudhry was arrested under 
the Defence of India Act for delivering alleged oOonsivo Bi)eech on the arrest of 
Pandit Palivval. 

Azamgarh, 10-9-40 Raghunath Rai Rharma and Uma Shankar Misra have 
been arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Bulandshahar, 11-9-40 -•—Raligrani, Nidhi Lai Garg and Tikha Singh have 
been arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Meerut : —The City Magistrate convicted Abdul Aziz a young boy under the 
Defence of India Act and sentenced him to one year’s rigorous imprisonment for 
pasting anti-war leaflets on walls. 

Mirzapur, 18-9-40 Brijbhushan Misra, the editor, printer and publisher of 
a local Hindi weekly, Oramvasi was arrested on Reptember 4 under the Defence 
of India Rules for an alleged objectionable editorial published in the issue of May 
13 and for an alleged objectionable speech delivered by him. 

Cawnpore, 18-9-40 .—Pandit Balkrishna Rharma, General Secretary of U. P. 
C. C. was sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment under Section 38 (5) of the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Cawnpore, U'9-40 '.—Seven Congress Quami Sevadal Volunteers were arrested 
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under Rule 58 of the Defence of India Rules, for drilling in the Ganesh Shanker 
Vidyarthi Park. They are Chiinnilal (Jathadar), Mafirilal Tripathi, Ramswaroop 
Misra, Gobardhandas, Shyamdcv Binj:;h, Rajaram Prasad and Ramcharaii Avaathi. 

Aligarh Malkan Binj^h, president of the District Congress Committee, 
Aligarh was sentenced to two years* rigorous imprisonment. 

Naini Tal, :—Five volunteers, namely Debi Lai Sah, Shibgiri, 

Bhankerlal Varma, Bhiblal Varma and Dhan Singh, were arrested here while 
parading on the Hats in pursuance of their normal activities. 

Cawnpore :—Seven volunteers of the Sadar llazar V ard Congress Committee 
were arrested by tho police under liule 58 of the Defence of India Rules. 

Ranikhiit Seven volunteers have been arrested under Section 58 of tho 
Defence of India Act. 

Azamgarh^ :—Chit Bahai Singh and Chandra Bali Singh, were 

arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Cauwpore iG-U-iO :—Raja Ram Shasiri was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. 

Cau'npurc .'-Seven Congress volunteers belonging to Ratia ward were arrested 
for defiance of Government order under Section .58 of the Defence of India Rules, 
banning drill of a military nature by non-ofii<‘ial organisation. 

Suliunpur, j!/-!f‘40 Swami Narain Deo, I’rag Prasad and Ram Lakhan, 
were arrested under Rule JJ8 of the Defence of India Rules. 

Shitla Prasad and Jhagru, volunteers, were arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Barcillij Thakur Chandra Pal Singh, Ram Saran, Ram Swamp and Gulzari 
Lai were arrested under tin* I defence of India Act. 

Lakhimpur-Kheri ; —Raj Bahadur, Sant Kumar and Shco Sahai of ICarampiir 
Kaima have licen arresh'd under the Defence of India A(d,. 

Azanu/arh, .-'Goviiulraj Rai and Alakh Nath Rai, two instructors 

in tho Azamgarh C'ongress (laumi Seva Dal camp, were arrested while drilling. 

Sheonath Giri, another instructor was arrested. 

Bollux, 'Zt-u-id :—Rama Lachhan Tivvari, inspector of the Congress offices 
of the Benares divisiou, has been arrested under Rules 34 and 38 of the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Rama Nath Rai has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Jhansi, ill-9-io :—Kunj Bcliarilal, member of the Provincial Congress 
Committee, was arrested under Section 129 of the Defence of liidia Rules (detention 
for unlimited period). 

Bijvor, .—Bhara Bhushan, divisional organising inspector of the Meerut 

Congress Commitlcc, was arrested under Sections 29 ajid 120 of the Defence of 
India Act on a warrant from Meerut. 

JhuTisi, HO 9-10 -Gangadhar .loshi. President of the City Congress Committee 
has ))ecn arrested under the Defence of India Rules for making an alleged 
objectionable 8i)eech. 

'Muzaffarnngor, HS-U-Pi Gopi Chand has been arrested under the Defence 
of India Act, for having delivered a speech of an alleged objectionable nature. 

Ballia Yiswauatli I’rasad ‘Mardana’ member of the Ballia District Congress 
Committee, was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Moradabad, Sept. Ramkirit, Secretary of the City Congress Committee 

was arrested under Rule :58 of the Defence of India Rules. 

Sept, HO .Maulaua Abusneed Bazrai, M.A., M.L.C., editor Medina, and General 
Secretary of the States’ Peoi)leB' Conference of Bhopal, was arrested under tho 
Defence of India Rules. 

Lucknow, Sept. H2 ,*—Gangadhar Joshi, President of Jhansi Congress was 
arrested under the Defence of India Rules for making alleged objectionable sneeches. 

Bansgopal, member of the Congress Committee was also arrested under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Balrampur The homes of Balbhadra Nath Misra, secretary, Shridiitt Ganj 
Mandal Congress Committee, Gouda, and Tameshwer Prasad, vice-president, Halka 
Congress Committee were searchetl by the police. 

Lucknow i—Kishorilal Agarwala was arrested under Section 38 of tho Defence 
of India Rules. 

In Tamil Nadu 

Madura, Aug. S4 :~K. P. Srinivasan was arrested under tho Defence of India 
Act for alleged obiectionablc speeches delivered by him recently in Virudungar 
limits, 
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Virudhunagar, Aug. S6 ;~-M. N. Adinarayanan was arrested by the 
Virudhunagar police. 

Dindigul, Aug. SS P. Sambasiva Giipla, PiTsidont, Mr.^ Rcllam, Secretary 
and Pailvan and Govindarajulu members of the local .lawahar Youth League were 
each Bcntonced to undergo one year’s rigorous imiuifionment. 

Tellicherry, Aug. S7 T. C. Narayanan Nambiar, President of the Narath 
and Kannadiparamha Village Congress Committee, member of the K. P. C. 0. 
and Secretary of tbc Malabar Aided Elementary School 'Jeachers’ Union, was 
convicted by Mr. J. Jj. Wood, i.c.B., Joint Magistrate, under the J)efenee of India 
Rules 39 (G) read with 39 (lb) and 34 (7) and sentenced to R. I. for IS months. 

Erode, Aug. 27 M. Sitarama Singh was arrested under the Defence of India 
Rules. 

Madura, Aug. 28 The police have charged Mr. S. V. Sangiah, under the 
Defence of India Act for alleged tom-tomming false rumours about the war 
situation, which were likely to create panic. 

Erode, Sept. 6 : —Srimati Pankajammal was sentenced under Rule 38 (5) of 
the Defence of India Rules for one year’s rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 20U fine 
and in default to an additional four months’ rigorous imiuisonment. 

Bhimararam, Sep. 0 1). Sriramamnrthi, secretary, of the Rhimavaram Taluk 

Congress Committee, and two others have been sentenced to nine months’ rigorous 
imprisonment with a fine of Rs, llX) each in defaidt to undergo additional one 
mouth's rigorous iin])risonment, under the Defence of India Act. 

Them, Sept. 0 i -'Vhe Periakiilam Police have arrested Rangiah, member, Peria- 
kulam Town Congress Committee, H. Valivittan aiul M. Penimal Pilai, Congress 
workers under the Defence of India Act on a charge of posting anti-war and anti- 
British notices on walls. 

Coimbatore, Sep. 8 Govindan, Masthiannan and Rangaswami who were 
charged by the Mettupalayam Police for alleged possession of anti-war leatlcts and 
distributing the same last month at Mettupalayam were sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment each under the Defence of India Act. 

Chingleput. Sep. 9 D. Kamalinga Rcddiar, M. L. A., was arrested under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Triehinopoly, Sep. 0 i-Rub-Divisional Magistrate, Trichy, convicted Rrimathi 
Janaki of Madura and her husband Guruswami under the I)efence of India Act and 
Bentenced them to one year’s R. I, each. 

Madura, Sept. 11 -.—Notice under Rection 20, Defence of India Act, issued by 
the TiOcaV Government, was served on Mr. U. Muthuramalinga ^I'lievar, M. L. A. 
at Kamuthi, restricting his residence to Madura till further orders. 

N. P. Ramiah, Recretary of the Golden Rock branch of the Routh Indian 
Railway Union, and member, 'rrichy District. Ratyagraha Committee was sentenced 
to two years’ R. I. under the Defence of India Act, and six months’ R. 1. under 
Press Emergency Powers Act. 

Erode, Sept. 10 : —M. Ritaram Singh was eon\icled for ])cing in itossossion of 
unauthorised leaflets and prejudicial reports and senlcnccd to one years’ rigorous 
imprisonment and Rs. 2(.)(.) fine and in default to aimiher i)eiiod of four months’ 
rigorous imprisonment. 

Bamnad, Sept. JO : —Durai Reddi, President of tlie Trade Union Congress, 
Virudhunagar was arrested under the Defence of India Ad in connedion with a spech, 

Coimbatore, Sept. 12 : —Vcnkalaswami, a (Vjnettss \olunleer, was sentenced to 
18 months’ rigorous imprisonment by the Ruh-I ^visional Magislrate, Coimbatore, 
under the Defence of India Act far alleged distiibulion of anti-war leaflets at 
Mettupalayam. 

Tuticorin, Sept. 12 :— V, Rankaranarayana Pillai, Reerctary of the Tiitieorin 
Town Congress Committee and Reerctary of the local Labour Union, was served 
with an order under Rule 20 of (he Defence of India L’ules direding him to proceed 
to Tenkasi within 24 hours and to reside in and not to leave ’J'enkasi. He is asked 
to abstain from making public speeches till the order is eaneelled and to keep the 
District Magistrate of Tinnevclly informed of his actual place of residence in 
Tenkasi and every change thereof. 

Madura, Sep. 14 U. Muthuramalinga Thevar, M. L. A. who left Madura on 
Bept. 12, in contravention of the order directing him jiot to leave Madura, was 
arrested at Tiruppuvanam station. 

Sivaganga, Sept. iG p. Unanikiishnan, Rccrelary, Town Ratyagraha Com¬ 
mittee, Karaikndi, has been arrested under Rcction 38 (3) of the Defence of India 
liuieB for the offence of having made an anti-war speech at Kuniiakkudi. 
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Negapatam, l^cpt, 17 :-~K. Sycd Miiiafullah, rresidcnt, Town CongresB Com¬ 
mittee, Negapatani, K. Lakshmnna Naiuu, Municipal Councillor, Negapatam, S. 
Mahadevan and D. Siva}j;nannm I'illai, Secretary, Spinnera' Asaociation were arreated 
by the Vclipalayam I*olice under the i)efenoe of India Act for delivering speeches 
at a Congreaa meeting held at Negapiitani on 3rd September, 1940. 

Tirupattur, {N. A.)^ SrpL IS : —'J'lie Sub-Inspector of Police, Tinipattur, 
served a notice, under the Defence of India Act, on S. R. Kriahnan of Salem 
asking him to return to his native ])lacc Salem within 24 hours, not to address 
meetings and not to leave Salem until further order. 

Cocanada, i^if'pf. ]U R. Satyanarayana and M. Jaganmohana Rao, w^erc 
arrested. It is alleged that they were found in posBCssion of some unauthorised 
leaflets, which were seized. 

Tirvpur, Sepf. Hi .T. Simon Paul, Assistant Secretary of the Tirupur Town 
Congress Committee has been directed under the Defence of India Rules to abstain 
from niaking any ]»ublic s]>eccheB till the cancellation of the order. 

Kumhah)V(im, Srp. !CI :—M. Nagarajan has been arrested by the Negapatam 
police under the Defence of India Rules in connection with a speech. 

Jji Bengal 

A notice under the Defence of India Act, Sec. 2 was served on Rati Kanta 
Sarkar, Vice-President, Rengal Provincial Trade Union Congress and Assistant 
Secretary, North Calcutta Congress restraining him from making any speech at, 
or otherwise taking part in any public procession, meeting or assembly for one year. 

Ratisli Mullick, a Khadi worker, and Sanchiram Patowari have been arrested 
under the Defcnee of India Rules at Noakhali on charges of possessing alleged 
objectionaldc literature and other documents. 

An Knglisli booklet entitled, “Jhe Road to Freedom” published by Mr. V. R. 
Karnik has been itroscribed by the Government of Bengal under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Calcutta, Aug. x'’<s’: -Mrs. Rama Pakira and Mrs. Amiya Gliosh, were arrested 
under the Defence of India Rules following searches of their rcBulences. 

Ashutosh Das was served with an order under the Defence of India Act, 
Rule 20 restraining him from delivering any Bj>ecch at or particii'aling in any 
public meeting or ^uocession for a ])eriud of one year. 

Kalipada Bagchi who was detained in the I’nsidency Jail ntider the Defence 
of India Act and was released recently, lias been served with a notice under ^Section 
40 of the India Defon<‘C Rules directing him not to join any i)rocessioii-or deliver 
Bi)ccches in any nueiing within a year. 

Noahhah, 4 :~Makhan Dal t^en l^arma. President of the Feni Congress 

Committee (Noakhali) has been arrested following siraultaueous searches by the 
police of a number of houses in the town. 

Notices under the l)efeuce of Imlia Rules have been served by the District 
Magistrate of Noakhali upon Mani Gopal Chakravarty, Secretary of the Kanigunge 
Congress Committee, and Motilnl Majumdar, warning Ithem against alleged Commu¬ 
nistic activities. Chakravarty has further been asked not to mix with school students 
and other young men. 

Calruita, NV/;. 0 lilukund Lai Sarkar, Office Secretary of the All-India 
Foiward Bloc, was served with an order directing him under the Defence of India 
Rules, not to/leliver any speech at or otherwise take part in any public procession, 
meeting or assembly for a period of one year. 

For violating an order issued under the Defence of India Rules by the District 
Magistrate of Khula, asking him to leave the district immediately, Kshirode Das 
Gupta, Secretary of the Barrackporc liabour Party, has been arrested. 

Calcutta, Sejd. s Abdul I\Iomiii, organising Secretary of the I’rovincinl Kisan 
Sabha and Dharani Goswnmi w'crc re-nrrcstcd under the l>efenee of Didia Rules. 

Calcutta, B(pt. S:— Several Congress workers in the town of Mymensingh have 
been ordered under tlie Defence of India Rules not to convene, attend, address, or 
in any way participate in any public procession, or meeting within the limits of 
the district for a ])eriod of six months. 

Benoy Krishna Cho\»dhiy has been served with a notice under the Defence of 
India Rules, by the District Magistrate of Burdwan directing him to leave the 
district immediately. 

Bariml, Sevt. S An order of externment under the Defence of India Rules 
was served on Narcndra Prasad Roy. 

A restraint notice under the Defence of India Rules was served on Satyendra 
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Nath Das Gupta requiring him not to j^o beyourl the limits of the Barisal Muni- 
cii)alit.y and (o rc])ort liimsclf twice weekly at the Kotwali. 

Burtiwan, Sept. 9 :—Biiioy Krishna Choudhury has been served with a notice 
under the Defence of India Rules, by the district magistrate of Durdwan, directing 
him to leave the district immediately. 

Dacca, Sept, 9 :--Jatindra Nath Chakravorty, an M. A. student of the Dacca 
TTniversity has been served with an order under the Defence of India Rules to leave 
the limits of the district of Dacc.a within 24 hours. This order will remain in 
force for six months. 

Dacca, Sept. 9 : —Hariganga Basack has been served with an order under the 
Defence of India Rules directing him to live within the limits of his Dacca 
residence fora period of six months. He shall have to attend the Thana once a week. 

Jcssorc, Sept, to ; —Satya Bose, a Congress worker, has been served with an 
order under the Defence of India Rules, externing him from the district of Jessore 
for a period of six months. 

Roby t^'cn and Narendranath Das were arrested under the Defence of India 
Rules. 

Dacca, Sept. JO Chandranath Saha was arrested under the Defence of India 
Rules while he was distributing anti-war posters, 

Narapmuujovj, Sept. 11 r-Hubodh Chandra Charayya, Prcsidenl, Narayanaganj 
Scavengers’ Union was home interned requiring daily attendance at the thana. 

In exercise of the power conferred by Sub-rule (1) of Rule 20 of the Defence 
of India Rules, the Governor has directed that, except in so far as they may be 
permitted by the Governor, the undcrmcntioneHl persons shall not at any time 
after the cx]ury of forty-eight hours from service of the order be in any place 
within the limits of Oalcutta and its subarbs and the districts of the 24 Barganas, 
IIowTah and llooghly, the Asansol Sub-division of the Bnrdwan district and the 
tSardar ynb-divivsion of the Midnaporc district. 1. Ramar Ren Gupta of Oalcutta. 
2. Kumnd Rarkar of Calcutta. 3. Batyaranjan Chatterjoe of district Bakarganjci 
and 4. Birendra Kumar Bhattacharji of Calcutta. 

Jessore, Sept, to : —Externment order under Defence of India Act has been 
served on Batycndra Kumar Basil by the District Magistrate, Jessore to leave the 
jurisdiction of .Icssore Disitrhd within 24 hours. 

Under the Defence of India Rules the Governor has ])ros(u*ibcd the leaflet in 
Bengali entitled Barkar-er-Juddhe Chanda Deo Na (Do not pay subscription for 
the Government’s W’ar) juiblishcd by the Bengal Committee, Branch of the 
Communist Party of India, and the leallet in English entitled "An appeal to the 
Btudents of Bengal” issued by the Forw’ard Bloc. 

Bepin Behari Chakravarty who was released from the Alipur Central Jail 
after serving out his full term of imiuisonment in connection with an objectionable 
speech, was served with an order under the Defence of India Rules at the jail gate 
directing him not to deliver any speech at or otherwise take part in any procession, 
meeting or assembly for a period of one year. 

Dacca, Sept. 11 Orders under the Defence of India Rules have been served 
on Rabindia Kumar Bose, President of the District Btudents’ Federation, Makhan 
]jal Dutta, Bhashi Kumar Ghosh, Taraprasad Chakravarty, Uinaprasad Chakravarty, 
Bwadesh Ranjan Nag, Chiranjib Misra, Durgesli BhattWharya, Kedarnath Mitra, 
Tarini Bhusan shome, ex-detenue, Charu Chandra Ray, ex-detenue, Nhtya Ben and 
Phanindra Guha interning them at their respective homes for six months. They 
were further directed to report themselves to their respective police stations daily. 

TnngaiL, Sept. 13 :—Dasarathi Chowdhiiry. vic.e-jircsident of the Tangail Con¬ 
gress Committee, has been served with a notice under the Defence of India Rules 
prohibiting him from convening, attending and addressing or in any way taking 
part in any public meeting or procession within the limits of the district for a 
period of six months. 

Calcutta Sept. 13 Protab Bingh has been served with a notice under the 
Defence Rules by the Commissioner of Police, directing him not to deliver any 
speech at or otherwise take part in any public meeting, procession or assembly for a 
period of one year. A similar order has been served on Abdur Rahim, a member 
of the Kidderpore Dock Mazdoor Union. 

Dacca, Scpl. 74 -Mrityunjaya Kay has been served an order under the Defence 
of India Rules prohibiting biin from carrying on correspondence with a number of 
persons. Roy is already under orders of home internment. 

Calcutta, Sept 14 : — Robi Ben and Nareudra Nath Das were arrested under 
the Defence of India RuIeSt 
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Dacca, Sept, IS The police searched a large nnm])cr of honscs and arrested 
the following: 

Dr. Snralknmar Sen Onpta, Rabindra Kumar Bose, PreRident the district 
Student’s Federation ; 'raraprasad Chakravarty, Umai)rosad Chakravarty ; Tarani 
Bhiisan Bhorne; Cliiranjib Misra ; Busilkumai* Uhose; Diirgcsh Bhattacharya; 
Makhanlal Dntt; Bwadosbranjan Nag and Cbarucbandra Roy. 

Calcutta, Sept. 15 . —Prof, dyotish Chandra (ihosh has been served wdth a 
notice under the Defence of India Rules directing him not to take part in political 
activities for a period of six months. 

Joypora, Sepl, IG :—Lambodar Singh was arrested iiruler the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Feni, Sept. IG Pratul Kumar Choudhiiry has been arrested under Defence Rules. 

Searches and arrests were made under the Defence of Imlia Rules in 
Calcutta, Howrah, Belghurria and l)acea. Persons who were taken into custody 
included the following: 

1. I’ratul Chandra Ganguli, 2. .Tuan Chandra ilajiimdar, 3. Sripati Nandi, 
4. Ran jit Barkar, b. Kakhal (rhosh, 0. Prabhat Cliakrabarti, 7. Biren Chatterjee, 
8. Sarat Cliakrabarti, 0. I lari Kumar Roy Chowdhury, 10. Kshitish Bhownick, 
II. Dwijen Roy, 12. Dhiren Mookerjee, 13. Debabrata Roy, 11. 3'ridib Choudlinry, 
If). Dinesh Ch. Ghatak, lb. Nalini Kar, 17. R’amprawad Mookerjee, 18. Charu 
(’hakrabarti, 10. Raliindra Nath Bhattacharjee, 2t). Pulin Bchary Paul, 21. Saral 
Kumar Ben-Gupta, 22. Raliindra Kumar Bose, 23. Taraprawad (3iakravarty, 
21. Ilmaprasad Chakravarly. 2'). Tarani Bhusan Shoine. 20. ('hiranjib Mishra, 
27. Susil Jvumar (Jhosr!, 28. Durgesh Bhattacharyya, 20. IMakhanlal Dntt, 30. 
Bwadeshranjan Nag and 31. Cliaru Chandra Roy. 

Mddaripur, Sept. 10 . Panchanan Chakravarty, President of the Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Congress CommiKcc, i\Iadari|>ur was served witli an order by the district 
magistrate, Faridpur under the Defence of India Rules directing him not to 
participate in dissemination of news or propagation of oi»inious and not to make 
any speech in any imlilic piocessioii, meeting or assembly for the duration of the 
war and for a period of six months thereafter. His movements have also been 
restrictcil within the ^lunicipal area of Madaripur. 

NarayaiKjajij, S<pt. /2 : -Bital (lhandra Do has been required under an order 
of the Defence of India Rules not to go outside the limits of the area of tho 
T’anchdona TTnion Board, and not to attend meetings and processions. He has been 
asked to attend the than a once a week, 

Derhmupore, Sept. IG :—Mihir Kumar Mookherjeo and Nani Gopal 
Bhattacharjee were arrested under the Defence .A-ct. 

Dacca, Sept. 10 : —Ananta Kumar Dey was arrested at Dacca under tho 
Defence of India Rules. 

Dalurghat, Sept. IG Nrijiati Bhusan Chatterjee was arrested under tho 
Defence of India Rules. 

Comilla, Sept. IH The Houses of Messrs. Jamini Pal, Biswa Ben, Dhiresh 
Ghosh and others were searched and they were arrested under Bcclioii 129 of the 
India Defence Act. 

Suri, Sept. 18 : —Bastiraal Lunait was arrested under Section 129 of tho 
Defence of India Act. 

Rammoy l>e of Midnapore, and Biren Biswas of Khulna, student leaders have 
been served with notices under the Defence of India Rules, directing them to leave 
tho city of Calcutta. 

Culcutta, Sept. 22 Bankim Mukerji, M.L.A. was sentenced to IS months’ 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500 in default six months’ more, under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Dacca, Sept. 22 Budhir Kumar Kushari, Becrctary, Dacca Northbrook Hall 
Library was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Tamjail, Sept. 23 l>hircndra Nath Ghosc has been arrested by the local 
police under Rule 120 of Defence of India Rules and kept in custody. 

Dinajpur Nirpati Ranjan Chatterjee and I’ratap Chandra Mojumder were 
arrested under the [defence of India Act. 

Dacca :—Amal Chandra Roy a student of the Dacca university was served 
with a home internment order under the Defence of India Rules restricting his 
movements within the four walls of his house at Sough Maisundi. He will have 
to attend the thana once a week. This order will be in force for six months. 

Rangpur .'—Susil Chandra Dev has been arrested under Section 129 of the 
Defence of India Rules. 
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Replying to a question in Ben^^al Aasembly the Home Minister stated that 
451 persons were arrosted under the Dcfcnec of India Rules, 06 have been restricted 
in their movement, and 3 l’ 8 have been 8id»jected to otlier restrietivc orders; H8 
meotinf^s and 5 processions wcue })anned. 'Ion orders have been issued on news- 
pa})crs under tlic Defence Rules. 317 persons were servinj^ sentences of imprison¬ 
ment for ofrences against Defence R-iiles. No action has been taken against any 
person partiv'ipatin^ in the Khaksar movement in Benj;al. 

In the Punjab 

Avirifsar^ Sept, t : —Three Congressmen, Mohindralal, Hansraj Sehcal and 
Omprakash, have been arrested under the Defence of India Act for alleged objec¬ 
tionable spoeches delivered by them at Congress meetings. 

AmriL^ar, Gaini Tara .Singh, president of the Lahore Cantonment 

Congress Committee \vas arrested under the Defence of India Act for delivering 
alleged objectionable speeches and reciting alleged i)rejuilicial i)ocms at Congress 
meetings. 

/I7hf‘t7sar, 4 .-—The rolice. have arrested Karlar 8ingh, secretary of the 
Ward Cotigress Committee, under the l>efencc of India Rules for alleged objection¬ 
able speeches. 

AmeilSrpt, 5 : —Babu Khariksingh has been sentenced to one and half 
year’s rigorous iniu’isonrnent. 

.Vcp/. 6* Sodhi Pindi Das was arrested from the Bradlaugh Hall 
under the Defence of India Aid. 

Pandit Gian Ohand was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Amritsar, Sept. (> The local ]>olicc arrested 8ardar Dalipsingh Ta]>iala, 
President of the Ajnala Congress Committee under the J)efcncc of India Rules 
for an alleged objectionable sjteech in the Court compound. 

Amritsar, Sept, 0 Balia Jawahar Singh Bur] was convicted and sentenced 
to two years’ rigorous imprisotimerit under Rule 38 of the Defence of India Rules 
on a charge of delivering an objectionable speech. 

Ludhiana, Sept. 7 : —Ghulam Mohammad, Secretary of the City Congress 
Committee has been arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Jullundur, Sept, s The residence of Pandit tSaligram Parashar was raided 
by the ])olice and searched. 

Four workers, namely Sardar Thakur Singh, Babu Jawala Singh, Bhai 
Bakhshish Singh and Dalip Singh, wore arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Lahore, Sept. U :—.Sardar Gopal Singh, a member of the Punjab Congress 
Working Committee and the A. I. C. C. was arrested utidcr Section 38 of the 
Defence of India A(!t for delivering alleged olijcctionable speeches. 

Dr. Krishna, general secretary of the Karnal District Congress Committee was 
arrested under Sections 43/38 of the Defence of India Act in connection with 
alleged objectionable speeches. 

Amritsar, Sept, u :—Mubariksagar, a member of the A. L C. C. has been 
arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Lahore, Sept. U :—Hafiz Balamat Ullah. a Congress worker, has been 
awarded one year’s hard labour by a Khanewal Magistrate under the Defence of 
India Act on a charge of reciting an objectionable poem at a public, meeting. 

Sialkot, Sept, lo Four Congress workers namely, Vidyasagar, Kundanlal, 
Madanlal and Harichand were arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Amritsar, Sept, IG :--Sant Araarsingh wuis arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Lahore Rajbans Ringh was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Raj want Bingh has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

In Behar 

Patna, Sept. 8 Dhaln Sharina and two others were arrested under the 
Defence of India Rules for crying anti-war slogans before the local police station. 

Gaya, Sept. 9 A big posse of police force searched the Niamatpur Ashram, 
Gaya, in presence of the Additional Superintendent of Police, Gaya. The whole 
Ashram and Niamatpur village were cordoned by the police. After a thorough 
search nothing objectionable was found. 

Sept. 11 Abul Hayat Chand was sentenced to 6 months’ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment and to pay a fine of Rs. 20. 

Gorakhnath Singh was sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. 50. 
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Oaya^ Sept, 10 Vijneshwar Misra has been arrested under the Defence 

Rules. 

Patna, Sept, Id :-Shyamiiandan SiuRh, M.L.A. was arrested at Naubatpore, 
Patna District, under Iho Defence of India Rules. 

Patna, Sept, l i Raiondra ]*andey has been sentenced under the Defence of 
India Rules to two years’ rij^orons inijuiRonnicnt and to pay a fine of Rs. 50. 

Patna, Sept, /s : —Rarnchander Sbarina, Secretary of the Patna District 
Forward Rloc and a }nernher of the Provincial Kisan Council, was arrested under 
the Defence of India Rides. 

Maz'tijgfarpur, Srpt. IS Jupial Kishore Khanna has been arrested under the 
Defence of India Rides. 

Main/ln/r, Sept. IS Ei^ht persons have been arrested here under the Defence 
of India Rules foliowinjj; simultaneous searches of their residences in the town. 

Jn Sind 

Karachi, Sept, 1 :—^Maqbool llusFain, a Congress worker, was arrested under 
the Defence of India Act for (hdiverinp: an alleged aiiti-w^ar 8[)eech. 

Karachi, Sept. S ; llashu Kcwalramani and Tahilramani, President and 
Secretary respectively, of the Karachi Students’ Union were arrested on Sept. 3 
morninj;' innlcr tlie bcfein-c of India Rules. 

Karachi, Si j t. U . —Sliahuawa/., an advocate and Ivassim, i)rintcr of the Sind 
Muslim press were arrested under the Defence of India Rules for liaviii^; printed 
and ])id)lisliod certain unli-war literature. 

Karachi, Sepf. IS : -.Mohonicd Amin Khoao, member of the Sind Assembly, 
W'as arrested under tlie Defence of India Rules. 

Quetta, Sept, ijo : ■ Arhah Abdul t^adir. President of the Quetta Branch of the 
Anjumaue Watun, has been sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment under 
the Defence of India Rules on a charge of delivering an objectionable speech 
at Loralai. 

Karachi, Sepf. ;?0 :— Under the Defence of India Rules, the Sind Governraont 
has proscribed an Urdu ])ORter, entitled ‘Political Situation of the Islamic world’, 
purported to have been issued by Jamia Milia, Delhi. 

Jn Mahakoshal 

Juhhulpore, S>pf. '?•? Gur Prasad Jaiswal and r>an8hidhar Chaoraskya, 
President and Secretary respectively of the Mamlal Congress Cumiuittee. Pachmaihi, 
in the lloshangabad district of the*Jubbulpore Division have been arrested under 
the Defence of India Rules. 

Jn Delhi 

Kew Delhi, Sept, 11 /—Krishna Nair of the Naroal Gandhi Ashram and 
Shatrughaii Shaun a were arrested by the local police under the Defence of India 
Rules in connection uitli alleged objectionable speeches delivered by them. 

New Delhi, Sip. II /—Siimati Brijarani, a Congress worker, was arrested under 
the Defence of India Itules in connection with a speech she delivered at a ladies’ 
eamj) in Bassijiur village. 

New Delhi, Sep, IS :—JIaulana Ilifzul Rahman, a member of the Jamiat-Ul- 
Ulema Hind AVorking Committee and a member of the All India CongresB 
Committee was sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

In Assam 

Silchar, Aug. 1'3 :—Sukumar Nandi. Bhani Nandi, workers of the Sylhet- 
Cacher Mazdoor Union and Gopendra Roy, Asstt. Secretary of the Cachar District 
Ooiigress Committee, w'cre arrested in connection with the recent labour unrest in 
the Allen]>ur Tea Garden, where the garden authorities have declared a lockout 
following labour strike there. 

Shillong, Sept. ilO A leaflet in Assamese entitled Communist Bulletin of 
the Assam Branch of the Communist Party in India and all other documents 
containing coi>ic8, reprints or translations of or extracts from the said leaflet have 
been declared to be forfeited by the Ciovernor. 

SylliPt, Sept, : —Chittaranjan Das, an Asstt. Secretery of the Sylhet 
District Congress Committee, has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

In Oil jar at 

Ahmedahad, Aug. 13 -.—Hariprasad Desai and Ranchhod Patel were arrested 
under the Defence of India Act. 

31 
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Ahmcihihad, Auq. Tiidiilal Yagnik was sentenced to two years* rigorous 

imprisonment under BecUon 2G (G) o£ the Defence of India Rules on a charge of 
committing a breach of the order of the Govt, of Bombay prohibiting him, among 
other things, from not contributing to the press. 

In Andhra 

Guntur^ Sept. G :~Madabhiisi Veukatchari was arrested. 

Guntur^ Sept, i?;?:—'I'lie Deputy Magistrate, Guntur, has served orders under 
Bee. Ill, Cr. 1*. C. on the City Congress Bocialist Tarty, the City United Congress 
Tarty, the City Btudents’ Union and the Tress Workers’ Union prohibiting them 
from holding nirctings within five miles radius of Guntur for a periotl of one month. 

The District Buperintendent of Tolice served a notice on Bubba Rao, 
Kamasubbiah, Xarasimhamurthy and Briramulu prohibiting them from taking out 
any procession and holding any meeting in connection with “Deteniic Allowance 
Day”. 

In Nagpur 

Nagpur, Sepf.G Bhriliari Bhisc has been sentenced to one year’s rigorous impri¬ 
sonment under the Defence of India Rules for making an alleged obicctiouablo 
Bi'cech at Umieil. 

In N. IT. r. F. 

Peshauar, Sept. Ram Baran Nagina. Oflice Secretary of the Teshawar 

Congress CommittC(>, has been senlenccd to one year’s rigorous imprisonment. He 
was arrested under the Defence of India Rules for the publication of alleged 
objectionable literature. 

In Karnatiik 

Bhai Tendulkar and Bhai Bhetye V. G. have been arrested under the Defence 
of India Act. 

Two Weeklies ‘Congress’ and ‘Gofan* have been asked to furnish securities of 
Rs. 2000 eacdi. 

Raml)liau Nisal has been sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. .">0. 

Bhri Vasant Tulpule has been sentenced for two years and a fine of Rs. 200. 

In Bombay 

Bombay, Sept. 17 T. G. Bavant and Vithoba I’adam, two labour workers, 
were arrested under the Defence of India Rules in connection with certain speeches 
they made in tlie labour area recently. 

Bombay, Sept. ;—The Government of Bombay has demanded securities of 
Rs. 1,0130 each under Bections d (d) and 7 (d) of the India Tress (Emergency 
I’owers) Act, lOLU, from Mr. Vyankatesh JTadyiimnacharya Vaikhedkar, keeper of 
the Bur Bharati iMndranalaya, Tamlharpur (Bholapur) and l^andurang Tukaram 
IJtpat, ]>ublisher of the Marathi newspa])er “Gophan” of Tandharpur, for printing 
and publishing matter of the nature described in Clause [b) {)f Bcction (1) of that 
Act. All coi)u:s of the issue, dated the 19th August, 19lU of the ‘Gophan’ newspaper 
publishing the ottending article have also been declared to be forfeited under 
Bection 19. 

Bombay, Sept. 12 Raoji Bhai Tatcl was arrested in Bombay on his arrival 
from Aden. 



The All India Muslim League 

The Working Committee Proceedings 
Bombay—Slat. Aug. to 2nd. Sept. 1940 

The Working Committee oC the All India MuRlim TiCngue oommenced its 
three day BesBion at Bombay on the Slst. August 1940 and eoncliulcMl on the 
2nd, September after imsfling a number of reholutionB one of which permitted 
Buch MuHBalmaiiB afi thought they could serve any URefnl purpose hy merely 
aBBOciating thcniBelves with war committees to do bo. The following is" the full 
text of the resolutioiiB :— 

1. Viceroy’s Declaration 

The working committee of the All-India Muslim TiCaguc have given their 
most earnest and careful consideration to the statement isBiicd by his Excellency 
the Viceroy on the 8th of August, 1940, and the authoritative amplification and 
clarification of it by Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, on behalf of his 
Majesty’s Ciovcrnment in the course of the India debate in the House of Commons 
on the 14th of August, 194(t. The committee consider that these pronouncements 
constitute a conHiderable progressive advance towards tlie approach of the point of 
view and the ])OHition taken up hy the All-India Muslim League on behalf of the 
Muslim India regarding the problem of the future constitution of India, and the 
committee also note with satisfaction that his Majesty's Government have, on the 
w’hole, practically met the demand of the Mu.slim League for a clear assurance to 
the effect that no future constitution, interim or final, should be adopted by the 
Britieh Government without their approval and consent. 

2. Unity of National Life 

The working committee tdace on record that some of the observationB made in 
the statement of his Excellency the Viceroy and also in the s]>cech of the Secretary 
of State for India, with regard to the theory of unity of national life which does 
not exist, arc historically inaccurate and self-contradictory. Such oiiservations are 
calculated to raise apprehensions in the minds of the iMussalmans of India, and 
therefore, the committee deem it necessary to realhrm and make tlie position clear 
once more that the committee stand by the Lahore resolution and the basic 
princi])le8 underlying the terms thereof, proposing the division of India and the 
creation of inde]>endent states in the north-western ami eastern /ones of India 
where the MuHliins arc in a majority, and tlie committee declare tlieir determination, 
firm resolve and faith that the jiartition of India is the only solution of the most 
diflicult and coin]>lex i)roblem of India’s future eoiiBlitution and are glad to state 
that the vital importance and the true asi'cct of this question arc being fully 
realised by the British Parliament ; and that his Majesty’s Government are now 
fully apprised and siezeil of the realities of the situation. 

The Muslim Ix’ague again makes its i>osition clear that the Muslims of India 
are a nation by themselves and will exercise their right to self-determination and 
that they alone are the final judges and arbiters of their own future destiny. 

3. Viceroy’s Executive Council 

The working committee appreciate that his Majesty’s Government Iiave 
conceded the principle urged upon them bj the Muslim League that in order to 
Becure genuine and full Bupport of Muslim India and such other parties as are 
and have been ready and willing to undertake the responsibility ami are prepared 
to make every contribution to the intensification of the war efforts ami for the 
defence of India with a view to meet any external danger or aggression and to 
maintain internal security and peace they should forthwith associate the representa¬ 
tives of the Muslim League with authority and power as partners in the central 
and provincial Governments and establiBh a War Council which will include the 
Indian princes and thus secure their cooperation also. 

The committee, therefore, are glad that hie Majesty’s Government provisionally 
and during the prosecution of the war have decided upon the expansion of the 
Executive Council of the Governor General and the establishment of a War 
Advisory Council on an all-India basis, although they regret that his Majesty’s 
Goverument have declared that they at this stage do not contemplate non-official 
advisors in the provinces which are at present administered by the Governors under 
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section 93 of the Government of India Act. The committee, however, find that the 
specific offer now made as embodied in the letter of ^he Viceroy dated An^. 14 
purporting to give effect and im]dement that principle of cooperation with authority 
in Government as }^artners is most unsatisfactory and docs not meet the require¬ 
ments nor the spirit indicated in the resolution of this committee of June 10 
which was communicated by the president to the Viceroy by his letter of that date 
nor does it meet the memorandum that was submitted to his Excellency by the 
president on July 1. 

In these circumstances the committee find it very ditlicidt to deal with this 
offer for the following reasons : (1) Neither the president nor the committee were 

consulted as to the number of the ]»ropoBed increase of additional members of the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General. C-?) The committee are not yet aware 
of the manner in which the entire Executive Council will be reconslituted. (3) The 
committee have no information as to which are the other I'arties with whom the 
Muslim League will be called upon to work. (1) The committee nnderstand that 
the president has not been informed as to wlial portfolios will bo assigned to 
everyone of these additional members. 'J'hc committee aie merely asked without 
any further knowledge or information, excc]it that the total number of members 
of the expanded Executive Council will be in the neighbourhood of ]], to send a 
panel of four out of which two will be selected for appointment as members of 
the Governor-General’s Executive Council, (o) The committee have considered 
the system of i)ancl suggested and they are of the oiunion that it is open to many 
objeclions, is not desirable and dors not commend itself to them. (G) As regards 
the ])ropo6ed War Advisory Council the committee do not know its constitution, 
com]iosition and functions beyond the information that it will ]»roba))ly consist of 
about 20 members and the committee are asked to submit a ])ancl out of which 
four will be nominated by the Viceroy. In these ciiciunstanccs the committee 
consider the oiler unsatisfactory and request the Viceroy to reconsider the matter 
and hereby authorise the president to seek further information and clarification. 

4. Muslim League’s Condolence PvEsoj.ution 

The working committee of the All-India Muslim Leoguo ]>asFcd a condolence 
resolution touching on the death of Mr. Ashiq Wars! of Gaya and adjourned its 
session for a brief period as a mark of respect to the deceased. 

5. Dist'iPLiNARY Action 

The working committee of the All-India Muslim League passed a resolution 
appointing a committee with Nawab IMohammad Ismail Klum and Nawabzada 
Liaqat Ali Khan to examine the cases of those member.^ of the council of the 
All-India Muslim League who joined the war committres in con I raven lion of the 
League resolution and take such disciplinary action ns appropriate. Tlie following 
is the text of the resolution 

The working committee hereby aiipoints a cfimmitlrc consisting of Nawab 
Mohammad Ismail Khan and Nawabzada Liaqat Ali JvJ.an. to examine the cases 
of those memi)Gr8 of the council of the All-India Muslim ].eagne wlio have acted 
in contravention of the resolution of the woiking cumniittco of June IG, 1940 
regarding the war committee and em])Ower the committee to take such disciplinary 
action against such members as it may consider aiipropriale. 

G. Association with AVae Committees 

The resolution of the working committee at Ilombay on June IG, 1940, request- 
ting the Mussalmans generally and in jiarticular the incmbers of the Muslim Ijcagiie 
not to serve on the war committees and to await further instructions from the 
president pending the result of the negotiations with the Viceroy was not a decision 
that adopted the policy of non-cooperation with tlie Government as has wrongly 
been represented by tbe enemies of the Muslim League but on the contrary was 
intended to urge ujion the Government a line of action and policy which they slionld 
adopt to secure moie eflective cooperation in the ])rosecution of the war. Two very 
vital points were raised for which the committee have been pressing the Government, 
namely, (1) that no constitution either interim or final would be adopted by his 
Majesty’s Government without the approval and consent of l\Iu3lim India and (2) 
that in order to secure the wholehearted Bnp])ort of the Mussalmans, it was impe¬ 
rative that within the framework of the present constitution Muslim India leader¬ 
ship should be associated as a partner in the realm of the central and provincial 
UovernmenlB forthwith. 
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As a rfiSuU of the iicp;oti!ition8 the woikin»: ronimittcc are jrlad to state that 
the first point has now been ]>rai lically met by the statement of his Excellency the 
Viceroy of Aug. 8, iblO. and the amplilifation and claritjeation of that statement 
by Mr. Amery, the h^(!(*ret,aiy of State tf)r linlia, in the eoiirse of his speech on Aug. 
hi, 1940, in rarliament, aial (lie cfininiiltee note with satisfaction that the Govern¬ 
ment have accctitcd the ]iiinciple of the second ]'oijit that was urged upon them, 
namely ‘cooiieraliun with authority and ]*owcr’ in the Governments in order to 
jirosecute the war successfully. 

In view of these circumstances the working commit tee leave those Mussalmans 
who think that they can serve any useful ]>iir])Ose by merely associating thcmsclveB 
with the war committees free to do so. 

’I’lie committee are of opinion that the Government should, in fact and not 
nierely in luiiicij.le, take witliout delay the ]\lusliin leadership into their com]>lete 
confidence and associate Hum as ffpial partners in charge of the reins of the 
Government in the centre and in the ptovinces in order to secure a genuine and 
wholehearted cooi'etatiun of jMuslim India in the prosecution of the war 
successfully. 

7. VolJTNTEEn, OltOANJSATlONS 

The working committee have carefully considered the notification of the 
Government of India of Aug. lb, 1910 togetlier with the cxidanatory communique 
issued by the Government of India on Ang. i-’l with regaid to the \olunteer orga¬ 
nisations. The Muslim National guard eorps were stalled over two \ears ago and 
the aims and ol'jects of the organisation are defined in resolution N'o. 4 of the work¬ 
ing eommittec j^assed on .Tune 17, JtMO, which runs as follows : 

'I'o train and discipline Muslims in coordit.ate activity for social and ]»hy- 
sical uplift of the Muslims and to maintain i^cace, traiuiuillity and order in the 
country. 

Itecently instructions were given to the provincial Eeagues to strengthen the 
Muslim national guard corps and to give them such training as would enable fhera 
to discharge tlieir duly of maintaining ])eace, IraiKiuiliiy and order in the country 
worthy of the host trudiiions of Islam and to assist at and control the meetings of 
the Muslim League and generally for the purpose of social service and U])lift. The 
eommittec ihorefoie are of opinion that the I'an imposed hy the Government is not 
intended to tuoliiiiit. or restiict such legitimate acti\iiies. In the‘^e eirc.umstanees 
the committee direet tlie various pio\ineial leagues to exert every nerve to start, 
organise, and strengthen the Muslim national guards and the committee trust that 
their activities will be carried on within the limits of the law. 

8. Dkmii rr.ovi^tciAL I.EACirK Dissoeved 

''J'hc committee after heating the president of the Pelhi provincial Muslim 
League ami the hoii. secretary ol the All-lmlia Muslim League are of opinion that 
on account of the deadlock created by a section the activities of the Delhi ])rovin- 
eial Muslim League have been seriously afiected and thcreiore the l)est course in the 
interest of the ^lusalmans of iJellu would he to dissolve the ]uesent provincial 
Muslim League of Delhi and they hereby do so ami emj'ower the lion, secretary of 
the All-India Muslim League to make arrangements for bolding fresh elections to 
the provincial League and all its branehes under his direction and control. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

New Delhi—28tb. Sep^ iber 1940 

IDmection of Viceuoy’s offer 

The next meeting of Ihe Working Committee commenced in New Delhi on 
the 28lh. September 1940 with Mr. M. A. Jimiah presiding. 'Iherc was a record 
attendance, only three memhers being nl»scnt, namely, Mr. Fa/dul Iluq, 
the Nawnb of Mamdot and Dcguin Mohammed Ali, the former two being ill. 
At the outset, Mr. .linnah rei-orted to the meeting the result of his interview 
with the Viceroy on September “’4. 

The Bub-Cbrnmittce, whicli was cntnislcd with the drafting of the resolution, 
took nearly two hours to finish its labours and iiresentcd the draft resolution to 
the Working Committee soon after 5 ji.m. The Working Committee discussed 
the draft for three hours. The sub-committee consisted of Mr. Jinnab, fcir 
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Sikaiider Hynt Khan, Chaudhuri Khallqiizaman, Nawab Mohd. Ismail Khan 
and Nawabzada Liaqiiatali Khan. 

U will be recalled that at its mectinji in Lombay on Se]dem])er 2 the Working 
Committee of the Lonaue authorized Mr. .linnah, to seek lurlher information ana 
clarification on the following- six spccilic voints :~ 

(1) The number of additional members it was pro[)Oscd to appoint to the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General. (2) 1'lie manner in which the entire 
Executive Council will be reconstituted, 'fhe oilier ]\'irlics with nhom the Moslem 
I^eapue will be called U]>on to work. (1) q’hc portfolios to bo assi<j;ned to every 
one of these additional members, (b) 'J’hc undesirability of the panel system for 
nomination of additional members to the Executive C’ouncil. (0) The functions, 
constitution and com]K^eition of the War Advisory Council. 

qiie following; w’as the text of the resolution :— 

“q’he Working ("ommittee of the All-India Moslem Lcai;iie at their mcetinj!; 
at Bombay on fc^eiUembcr 2 Inst, after considering the hutcr of His ICxcollency the 
Viceroy, dated August 11 last and addressed to tlie iTesidenl, containing a specific 
offer in regard to the fuoposed expansion of the Govcinor (Jenerars Executive 
Council and the establishment of a AVar Advisory Council, k quesK'd 11 is Excellency 
to reconsider the matter and authorized the rresideut to sock furllun- information 
and clarification, particularly on tlic iioiiits set out in the resolutions, before the 
Committee could deal with tlic offer. 

“As a result of tlie conimimicalion of these resolutions to the Viceroy, His 
Excellency invited the iTesident to meet him on September 21 and, after a full 
and free discussion of the points .arisiiq; out of tliose rosohitioiis His ICxcellency 
was pleased to send a formal reply, dated September 20. After i^i\in^' their most 
earnest and careful consideration to the whole matter, the Coiiimitt(‘ 0 , notwithstand- 
infj; their desire from the very bc^iiniiin^ to help in tlie luosccution of the war and 
the defence of India, rej^ret that they arc unable to accept the present oiler for the 
following reasons 

“That the inclusion of only Iwo representatives of tlie Aloslem League in the 
proposed ex]>ansi()n of the Governor-Geiierars Executive Council—of whicdi neither 
the total strength nor the number of additional members has so far been definitely 
determined—docs not give any real and substantial share in the authority of the 
Government at the Centre ; 

“That no indication has been given as to W’hat would he the jmsition of the 
Moslem League representation in the event of any oilier i>arty deciiling at a latter 
stage to assist in the ]'rosccutioii of the war and the Government agreeing to 
associate it with the Executive Council—a bit nation which might involve a 
Bubstantial modification and re-Hhutlling of the executive. 

“That, BO far, the (iovernment do not pro]H)sc to aiq^oint non-onicial advisors 
in those provinces which are being administered liy the Governors nmlcr flection 93 
of the Government of I tuba A<-t, T.l.T). The. {’ununittce fin l that without the 
association of the Moslem League represciitativcs in the administration of those 
provinces, it would not be possible to secure real and ellcctive co-operation of the 
Mussalmans. 

•‘That the projiGsed War Advisory Council is yet in its cmlu’yo form and no 
information is available as to its constitution, couqjosilion and " fnnetious, except 
that it will probably consist of about 2(i members and tliat the question of setting 
it up will be considered after the expansion of the Executive Council is 
complete ; and 

That out of the various points raised in the resolution of the Committee of 
September 2, only one relating to a ])anel, has been satisfactorily met.” 


The League Council Proceedings 
New Delhi—29lh. September 1940 

The sespion of the Council of the All-India Muslim League attracted a record 
attendance and was representative of all parts of India, q'hc Arabic College hall, Now 
Delhi where the session was held on the 29th. Sept, was literally packed to sufib- 
cation ; and besides the members of the working committee, there were present the 
Nawab of Chhatari. Mr. Huhiawardy, Kir Hikandai Hayat Jvhan, Mr. Abdul IJaye. 8ir 
Ziauddiii, Sir Kaza Ali, the Haja of Birpur, Mnulana Hasrat Mohniii, Ghulam lihik 
Narang, Nawabzada Khurshid All Khan aud Mir Amjad Ali. 
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At the ouieet Sir Ziaiiddin siip:pjC8ted to the president that he should tell the 
house what lu*d ]>asriijd beUvecii him and the Vi<*eroy and j^ive a general background 
to the rcBolutiun to enable (he members to east their votes correctly. Mr. Jinnah 
said that he would willingly place the full corresiioudenco that had passed between 
him and the Viceroy before the council to enable members to appraise correcly the 
situation lie then made the following stalemrnt :— 

Jin’NAh’s Statrmi-nt 

"rhe lUilish Government appear to have no inlention to part with power. 
In milking the present uHcr. tiny were trilling with hu millions of Muslims who 
are a nation. 'Du* loii^-diawn mgiotiations which the Vi«‘eroy has been carrying 
on with th(‘ various fiartics lc;ul to only one conclusion, namely, that the Ihitish 
still wish ti> continue the relaliouship of master and seivant. \Vc will not submit 
1,0 ihi^ position’. 

Mr. Jinnah said that the ]\Ius-jalmans wore fully alive to the dangers created 
by the war and in their own intcMcst, they were anxious to render all possible 

assistance to the GoMunment in the prosecution of the Mar. At the same time 
they were convinec'd that in order that their assistance might he of real ^aliie and 
he efrec.tive the iAliislim Li’agne must lie ])laced in the position of authority in 
the Government ho>li at tlu; centre and in the provinces. 

After referring to his eorrespondencc with the Viceroy, which he said would 
be released to the press today. .Mr. .linnah said that after prolonged negotiations 
the (h)vernme.nt Imd a'-cepted the principle that they were Milling to assoiuate 

the League repieHCUtativc in the Go\ernmeiU at the centre l)iit not in the Congress 
])rovinceH. 'J'lien again the Viceroy had not been able to tell him finally what 
would be the eonslitntioii, eomposilion and function of the M’ar advisory board 
beyond that its moml)crship M'ouhl be in the neighbourhood of of which five 
M’ould 1)0 Mussalmaus. 

rroecccdiiig, Mr. Jinnah said, ‘The Viceroy’s offer, M'hcn boiled down comes 
to this, that two seats on the Governor-Generrd’.s Executive Council Mill be allotted 

to the nominees of the Muslim League out of a number we tlo not know yet. 

In his first letter to me, the Viceriiy had indicated that the number of members 
ou the expanded lONOcutive Gouncil M'ould he in the neighbourhood of 11. The word 
‘neighbourhood’ by itself mus an elastic one. In the latest letter to me, the Viceroy 
says that the number is not yet determined and even the elastic term 'neighbour¬ 
hood’ has disappeared. 'I'hen again m'o do not know who are the other parties 
who have been invited to scud in their nominees for inclusion in the Viceroy’s 
Council. If wc wantedi o))S for two of our men, Me could have straightaway 
nominated our representatives. It M'ouhl have been very ha]>i)y. But would it have 
been a real share in power even at the centre ? No. U'he oiler is a travesty of 
giving ns a real share in authority. Furthermore, even if Me knew what other 
parties were coming in there Mas another very vital (luestioii requiring solution. 
Su]>poHing some party M'hich kept itself out for the present subsequently 
decitled to come in and wc Mould be happy if they did so. It was then 

nrohahlc that the personuel of the Executive ('onncil may further 
lie increased and the Executive he rcshulllcd. What Mould then be the 

position of the Muslim lA’iigne ? I referred tliis matter to the Vice¬ 
roy in my last intervicM" with him on .Sept. LM. I then urged that in the event of 
any party now refusing cooperation subsequently came in it should only he allowed 
to do so in agreement with the parties already represented on the Council. I had 
no satisfactory reply from the Viceroy. Tlii.s is the whole story of negotiations. 
1 may reiterate that all along 1 had not forgotten that we are also in danger, that 
we arc vitally concerned, that our fate is linked with that of the British. This is 

why 1 pitched my demands at the lowest limit, but T could not go lower.’ 

Mr. Jinnah added that the jiosiliou of the IMuslim League considerably differed 
from those of the other ])arties. In its case the question of non-cooperation did 
not arise for the ])rescnt. It was essential for them to give all support for inten¬ 
sifying the war effort in the defence of India. It was in their interest. But while they 
had the desire to help there Mere certain fundamental requisites, which required 
fulfilment in order to secure the wholehearted cooperation of the Miissalmans. 

Earlier in has speech, Mr. Jinnah referred to the demand of the League that 
the Constitution of 1935 should be examined dc novo and said that demand had 
practically been met by the British Government as was evident from the statements 
of the Viceroy and of Mr. Amery. That however was a matter for the future. In 
the immediate present, the Mussalmaus of India were prepared to shed the last 
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drop of their blood and part with their last penny to assist Great Britain in the 
present war. In short, they were prepared to sink or swim with Great Britain. It 
was, however, a contract. 

Sir Stkandar Khan : Without prejudice ? 

Mr. Jinnah : ‘Yes, without ])rcjiKiice to the future problems of the Indian 
constitution and to the major and fundamental issues.” 

Replying to a question as to what the JMuslim Leae:ue did to im])lcment the 
Lahore resolution on ]‘akistan, j\lr. Jinnah referred to a recent statement of Dr. 
Moonje made in Bombay in which he was reivjrted to have ))een told by the Viceroy 
that the I‘akistan scheme could not be ruled out at the time when the future 
constitution for India was bcinc: considered. Mr. Jinnah also referred to his memo¬ 
randum of July 1, ill which he had demanded from the Viceroy that no declaration 
should be made on behalf of his Majesty’s Government which w^as likely to militate 
against the basic ])rinci])lcs incorporated in the Lahore resolution. 

Kcplyin;;' to Sir llaza Ali, Mr. Jinnah explaineil that in his interview^ with 
the Viceroy he had clurilied the ixisition of tlic Muslim l.cai’ue ria-a-ris the other 
parties. He had told the Viceroy that the Muslim reprcscntaiicm should be equal 
to that of the Hindus, if the Con,i;ress came in ; otherwise they should have the 
majority of additional seats as it was obvious that in that case the main burden 
and the rcsponsihilities will be borne by the Mussalmans, 

Mauhnia Hiiarat Mohani, though in favour of the resolution, sonj:ht to move 
an amcmlnu’ni. to the workiiu;- committees resolution as he said that the p;round 
Bpecified for the rejection of the Viceroy's otter were not adecluale. IMr. Jinnah 
said that the IMoulana or any other speaker <‘Oidd specify any lurther {jirounds in 
Bupiiort of the resolution, but it was not open to the house to nmvo amendments 
to the w'orkin^ committee’s resolution. 'rin*y were lo acceid, it or rejcc.t it as 
a wdiole. He, however, pointed out that under the iirescnt circumstances rejection 
of the resolution would be tantamount to a vote of no couhdcnce in the workinj; 
committee. 

Mr. Balkan J.sphahani moved that the resolution of the workin;:: committee be 
adopted. The motion was se(^ondod by Jamal Mian and \Yas carried without any dissent. 

Othku Re.=?oi.utionh 

The council adopted condolence resolutions on the deaths of Khan Bahadur 
Ahmed Yarkhan Daulatana and Mr. Ashiq Warsi, both of whom were members of 
the council. 

On the requisition received from Bencal the council authorized the ])residcnt 
and the secretary to fix a date for an all-India protest aj^ainst foreiiiin a^y^ression 
oil Islamic lands including: Eyjypt. ralestine and Hyria. 

The council also passed a resolution rcy^rettiny; the detention without trial of 
Prof. Abdul Sattar Kliairi of Aliy^arh. It rc(picsted the (Jovernment of India to 
reconsider his case and authorized the Muslim J,ieay,uc party in the t'entral Legis¬ 
lature to ])ursuo the matter. 

The council also decided to organise a red crescent movcincnt nlony; with the 
national p;uards for rendering medical help to tlic victims of a;/i;re88ion in the 
Islamic lands. 

The council authorized the president to decide the date and the venue for the 
next annual eession of the All-India Muslim I,.ca;iue. 

The resolution tabled by Nawabzada Rashid Ali Khan, that the Mussalmana 
should t;ive wdiolehearted support in the war effort w’as withdrawn. 

The meeting then adjourned sine die. 

The Jinnah-Viceroy Correspondence 

Mr. Jinnah ’b Letters to Viceroy 

In this connection we give below the full text of the correspondence referred 
to in Mr. Jiniialrs statement stated above : — 

Letter from Mr. JinnaJi dated Nor Delhi, February 6, 1040 :— 

‘T am hcrewiih sending a cojiy of the AVorking Committee resolution passed 
on February H, 11)40, regarding the corre8|)ondence that has i)assed between Y^our 
Excellency and myself for your consideration 

‘The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League considered the 
corrcBpondencc that has passed between Mr. Jinnah, the President, and His 
Excellency the Viceroy, ending wdth his final rcjdy dated December 23, 1939. The 
Committee is of the opinion that the reply of His Excellency is not satisfactory 
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aB certain important points still reqnire further clarification and elucidation. The 
Committee, therefore, empowers the PreBident to place the views of the Working 
Committee before Jlis Ex(telleney and request him to reconsider the matter, re^^ard- 
ing the assurances asked for in the rcBolutions of the Working Committee dated 
September 18 and October 22, 1939, and thereby remove all doubts and apprehen¬ 
sions from the mind of Muslim InduP 

Scope of Constitutional Enquiry 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah dated New Delhi, February 24, 1040 :— 

“I ])laced the whole corrcBpondencc that has pasBcd between Your Excellency 
and myself, ending with your letter dated December 23, 1939, before the meeting of 
the Working Committee of tlie All-India Muslim League on February 3, 1910. 

“The Working Committee, after very careful consideration, passed a resolution, 
a copy of (he text of which 1 have already sent to Your Excellency with a covering 
letter dated February G. As was desired bv Your Excellency in our conversation 
on the Gth instant I now beg to state briclly the views of the Working Committee 
which arc as follows :— 

“Tile Working Conimittce appreciate the clarification made by Your Excellency 
regarding the first point and arc glad to note that the declaration made by Your 
Excellency, with the ap]>roval of llis MajeBty’s CJovcrnment, on October 18, 19:i9, 
does not exclude the examination of any part cither of the Act of 1035 or of the 
policy and plans on which it is based. 

“Ah rcg.'irdB the second point, the AVorking Committee do not feel satisfied as 
the request made for a definite assurance hafl not been met namely that no 
declaration should, either in principle or otherw'isc, be made or any constitution be 
enforced l)y Ilia Alajcsty’s Government or enacted by Parliament without the 
approval and consent of the Mussalmans of India. We recognise Your Excellency’s 
asBuraiK^c when you state that ‘llis Majesty’s Government are not under any n.is- 
apprehension as to the importance of the contentment of the Muslim community to 
the stability and success of any constitutional development in India. You need, 
therefore, have no fear that the weiglit which your community’s position in India 
ne(‘es6arily gives their views, will be under rated’ ; but, I regret to say, this does 
not meet the point raised by the Muslim League, because it still leaves the position 
of the ninety million Alussalmnns of India only in the region of ronsultation and 
counsel and vests the final decision in the hands of Great Britain to determine 
the fate and future of Muslim India. We regret that we cannot accept this position, 

Palestine 1’olicy 

“As the policy for Palestine, the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League wish to impress upon llis Majesty’s Government that a solution should be 
found to the satisfac tion of the Arabs. The Committee are glad to note, as Your 
Excellency states, that His ^lajcsty’s Government have endeavoured to meet all 
rcasoiiablo Arab demands, and they continue to be fully alive to that issue. But 
the eyes of the Muslim world are watching the situation keenly and a definite 
Bolution Bhould l)e found without delay. 

“AVith regard to the use of Indian troops against any Muslim Power or 
country, the Committee feel that Your Excellency has miBunderstood the position. 
Wlien we asked for an assurance that Indian troops will not be used outside India 
against any Muslim I’ow'cr or country, it was not intended that they shall not be 
used for defence of the country in case of an attack on or aggression against India. 
While we thank A’our Excellency for informing us that every precaution has been 
taken by His Majesty’s Government, at the instance of the Government of India, to 
insure that Muslim iceliug in India on this matter is fully respected, w’e feel that 
further clarification of the iiosition is necessary. 

“It is required of the Muslim I^eague to give assurance of whole-hearted co¬ 
operation and active 6up])Oi't on behalf of the MuBsalmans of India to the British 
Government for the i^urposc of prosecution of the war. The Committee are of 
opinion that before doing that they must feel confident that the future of the 
Mussalmans of India is not left in the region of uncertainty or doubtful possibility. 
Consequently, we do not consider it unreasonable, on our part to ask for a definite 
assurance that no commitments will be made with regard to the future constitution 
of India or any interim settlement with any other party without our approval and 
consent. If His Majesty’s Government are prepared to treat with the leadership 
of the Mufisalmans as a responsible body, then they must be trusted, especially 
where the question of determining their own future is concerned. 

32 
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“We are constrained to state that Your Excellency is unnecessarily over¬ 
anxious about the interests of other communities. It has never been our desire to 
unjustly harm any community. The issues that have been raised by us are due to 
apprehensions that the British Government may be Btam])eded by other powerful 
orj^anisaiions in the country into adopting a course or agreeing to a settlement in 
the matter of India’s constitution which may prove not only highly detrimental to 
the interests of the Mussalmans but may be disastrous for them. 

“As regards Palestine and the use of Indian troops, our demands ns explained 
by me above cannot in any way prejudice the interests of any other community. 
It is not possible in a letter of this kind to state fully the various reasons and 
details but, if Your Excellency so desires, I shall be very glad to i)lace the views 
of the Committee before you in fuller details at an early date, whenever Your 
Excellency finds it convenient,” 

H. E. the Viceroy's letter dated New Delhi^ February SS, lOJO :— 

“Dear Mr. Jinn ah, 

“1 write to acknowledge with many thanks your letter of February 24, in 
which you have been good enough to inform me of the views of the Working Com¬ 
mittee of the All-India Muslim League. It shall, I need not say, have my careful 
attention.” 

IIiB Majesty’s Government Consulted 

Letter from ^fr. J’nmah. dated Non Delhi, April S, 1940 : — 

‘‘This is just to inform Your Excellency that I am leaving for Bombay to¬ 
morrow morning by the Frontier Mail. 

“After Your Excellency’s letter of February 28, acknowledging my letter of 
February 24, in which the views of the Working Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League were placed for your consideration, Your Excellency was good 
enough to grant me an interview on March 13. In the course of the interview 
Your Excellency intimated to mo that you were in communication with llis 
Majesty’s Government with regard to the subject-matter of the letters, I was cx- 
jiccting to get an early reply from Your Excellency. I hoi>e that you will now 
communicate to mo your final answer as soon as possible to my Bombay address— 
Mount Pleasant Iload, Malabar Hill, Bombay.” 

F. the Viceroy's letter dated New Delhi, Anril 10, 1940 :— 

‘T am much obliged for your letter of A))ril 8. I am not yet in a position to 
let you have a final answer to your letter of February 24. But I hope to do so 
before very long.” 

Use of Indian Troops 

H. E. the Viceroy's letter to Mr. Jinuah dated Banhasso, April 19, 1940 : — 

“I was glad to gather from your letter of February 24 that my letter to you 
of December 23 had removed some of the doubts which had been felt by the All- 
India Muslim League. I do not read your letter as indicating that the” Working 
Committee of the League expect anything further from mo in regard to the first 
and third of your points -the rco])c of the rc-examinauon of the eonstitutioual 
position to follow war, and policy in Palestine. 

“You ask, however, for further clarification of the position in regard to the use 
of Indian troops against iMuslim Powers or countries, while explaining, as I note 
and a]>in’eciate, I hat you had no intention of attempting to (‘ircnm8cril)e their use 
in defending India against attack or aggression. I ]>reRnmo that you do not expect 
a guarantee, which it would obviously be impossible to give, binding us in future 
coutingeneies which no one can foresee. But you need have no fear that if at any 
time such a coniingency arose the consideration underlying your suggestion would 
be overlooked. Fortunately, however, so far as the ])re8ent situation is concerned, 
His Majesty's Goveriimejit are in friendly and sympathetic relations with all Muslim 
I’owers, to some of whom, indeed, they are bound by alliance, while with the rest 
they are on terms of most cordial fricudship. 

Sjocretary of State’s Speech Kecalled 

‘ You represent that your second ])oint was not felt by the Working Committee 
to be adequately met by the terms of my letter. You have no doubt noticed the 
passage in the Secretary of State’s speech in the House of Lords on April 18 in 
which he used these words ; 

“But that does not mean that the future constitution of India is to be a 
constitution dictated by the Government and Parliament of this country against 
the wishes of the Indian people. The undertaking given by His Majesty’s Govern- 
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mcnt to examine the constitutional field in consultation with representatives of all 
parties a.ul intercHts in India connotes not dictation but negotiation. Adin'ftcdly a 
Bubstaniial measure of agreement amongst the communities in India is essential if 
the vision of a united India which has insiuied the labours of so many Indians and 
Englishmen is to become a reality, for 1 cannot believe that any Government or 
Parliament in this country would attom])t to impose by force ui)on, for example, 80 
million Muslim subjects of ilia Majesty in India, a form of constitution, under 
which they would not live peacefully and contentedly.’ 

"This statement, 1 am sure you will agree, has removed any i)Ossible doubts 
on this point.” 

Mr, Jhinah's letter dated Matheran, May /S', J940 - 

“I am in rcccijit of your letter of April 19, 1940, and I thank you for it. I 
hope you will excuse me for the delay in replying to it before now, as 1 was uncer¬ 
tain as to what course 1 should adopt in the matter especially as the ap]K)intmcnt 
of the personnel of the Working Committee was pending ; but I now beg to inform 
you that I propose to place the matter before the Working Committee constituted 
for the ensuing year for their consideration and will communicate their views to 
Your Excellency as soon as tiossible.” 

II. E. the Viceroy's letter dated Simla May 22, JD40 : — 

“Thank you very much for your letter of May 18. I note your intention to 
place my letter of Ajuil 19 before the Working Committee for their consideration 
and to let me have their views as soon as possible.” 

League Executive’s Attitude 

Claiufication of issues Sought 

Mr. Jinnah's letter dated Bombay June 17^ 1940 

“I am enclosing herewith a coi»y of the resolution passed by the Working 
Committee on June IG, at its sitting in Bombay, and if you desire to discuss it 
further or rciiuire my ])rc8ence, 1 shall be glad to meet you.” 

Proceedings of the meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League held on June 15, 10 and 17, 1910 at Bombay :— 

Resolution : “The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, 
while being of the oinnion that further clarification contained in the letter of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, dated April 19, 1940, with regard to the assurances asked 
for by the All-India Muslim League is not satisfactory, endorses the following 
from the statement issued by the President, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, on May 27,1940 : 

“Upto the ])rescnt moment, we have not created any difficulty nor have we 
embarrassed the British (Jovernment in the ]»ro8ecution of the war. The provinces 
where the Muslim Ixjaguc has a dominant voice have been left free to co-operate 
with the British Government, i)cnding their consideration with regard to the assu¬ 
rances we have asked for, and in particular that the British Government should 
make no declaration regarding the future constitutional problems of India and the 
vital issues that have been raised in that connection without our approval and 
consent. 

‘‘Nevertheless, without prejudice to the adjustment of the large issues later on, 
we were even willing, as far back as November last, to consider the proposal of the 
Viceroy to bring about an honourable and workable adjustment in the provincial 
field, which would have been followed up with our representatives being appointed 
to the Executive Council of the Central Government to the extent permissible 
within the framework of the present constitution and existing law. 

“ ‘But this proposal was summarily rejected by Mr. Gandhi and the 

Congress. 

“ ‘A similar attempt was again made by His Excellency early in February, 
which met the same fate. Since then it seems that the Viceroy has been waiting 
for the Congress to pass its word. 

“ With regard to Mr. Amery’s statement and the broadcast appeal of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, may 1 say that it is upto the British Government to 
show trust in Muslim leadership. There are many ways of doing so—aud, as 
confident friends seek our whole-hearted co-operation, and we shall not fail.' 

“ ‘The Working Committee looks with alarm at the growing menace of Nazi 
aggression which has been most ruthlessly depriving one nation after another of 
its liberty and freedom and regards the unprovoked attack by the Italian Govern¬ 
ment against the Allies, as most unwarranted and immoral at a time when France 
was engaged in a brave struggle against very heavy odds. 
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[ SIMLA— 


THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEACIUE 

Defence of the Countky 

“ ‘The grave world situation demands serious cfToi ts on the part of every 
Indian for the defence of his country and the Working Comiiiitlee calls upon 
the Government of India to prepare the country in an organised manner to meet 
every eventuality. 'I'he Committee in constrained to state that the proposals 
for the defence of India indicated in the statements of Their Excellencies the 
Viceroy and the Ooinmander-in-Chief, as well as the statements of some ITovincial 
Governors, are wholly inadequate to meet the urgent retinircment of the situation. 
The Committee, therefore, authorises its President to enter into communication 
with IJis Excellency the Viceroy with a view to exploring the possibility of 
devising prompt and effective measures to mobilise the country’s resources for the 
purpose of intensifying war efforts and the defence of India. 

“The Committee is of the view that unless a satisfactory basis for close 
co-operation is agreed upon on an all-India basis and not luovince-wise between the 
Government and the Muslim League and such other ]>artics as are willing to 
undertake the responsibility for the defence of the country in in the face of 
imminent danger, the real purpose and objective will not be served and achieved. 
The Working Committee is of the opinion that in view of the immediate grave 
danger that is facing the country, the real x)uri)OHc will not be served by the 
Mussalmans and others merely joining the proposed Provincial and District War 
Committees with their present scope and functions.” 

BiMLA INTFJIVIEW 

H. E. Viceroifs letter to Mi\ Jinnnh dated Simla, June SO, 1040 :— 

“Many thanks for your letter of June 17 and for the resolution enclosed passed 
by the Working committee of the All-India Muslin League on June 1(3. I shall 
be very glad to have a talk with you and I siiggcst, if that is convenient for you, 
we might do so on the morning of Thursday, June 27, rcrhai)8 you would be 
kind enough to let me know whether the date suits you, when 1 will suggest 
a time.” 

Mr, JinnaEs letter dated Bombay, June SS, 1040 :— 

'T am in receipt of your letter of June 20, 19-10, and I shall be arriving at 
Simla on the morning of Thursday June 27, as desired by Your Excellency. 

“I may suggest that any time in the afternoon may be fixed provided it is 
convenient to you.” 

Letter to Mr. Jinnah dated June 30, 1940, Simla :— 

“His Excellency mentioned that in your recent conversation with him you had 
touched on the possibility of a War Advisory Committee at the Centre in connection 
with any expansion of the Governor-General’s Council but he did not discuss 
this in any detail with you. Jlis Excellency asks me to say that if there are any 
further details which you would like to let him have as to what you have in 
mind. His Excellency would be very glad to have them—Yours sincerely, (Bd.) G. J. 
Laithwaite.” 

Mr. Jinnah’s “Tentative Propohal” 

Mr. Jinnah^s letter dated Simla, June 1, li)4() :— 

“As desired by His Excellency, I am enclosing herewith a rough note of the 
points I discussed with him on June 27, 1910, in the course of my interview 

“Note : That no fu-onoiincement or statement should be made by His 
Majesty’s Government which would in any way militate against the basic and 
fundamental princiidcs laid down by the Lahore resolution of division of India 
and creating Muslim Btates in the north-west and eastern zones ; and it may be 
stated that that ideal now has become the universal faith of Muslim India. 

“That His Majesty’s Government must give a definite and categorical assurance 
to the MuBsalmans of India that no interim or final scheme of constitution would 
be adopted by the British Government without the previous approval of Muslim 
India. In view of the rapid developments in Europe and the grave danger that is 
facing India it is fully realised that every thing should be done that is possible to 
intensify war efforts and mobilise all the resources of India for her defence for 
the purpose of maintaining internal security, peace and tranquility, and to ward 
off external aggression. But this can only be achieved provided the British 
Government are ready and willing to associate the Muslim leadership as equal 
partners in the Government both at the Centre and in all the provinces. In other 
words, Muslim India leadership must be fully triistc d as equals and have equal 
share in the authority and control of the Governments, Central and Provincial. 
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Proviflionally and durinp; the period of the war, the following steps should be 
taken to comply with the formula, namely, co-operation with the Government 
with equal share in the authority of the Government: — 

“(a) That the Executive Council of the Viceroy should be enlarged, within 
the framework of the present constitutional existing law, the additional number to 
be settled by further discussions but it being understood that the Muslim repre¬ 
sentation must be equal to that of the Hindus if the Congress comes in otherwise 
they should have the majority of the additional members as it is obvious that the 
main burden and the rcsiionsibility will be borne by the Mussalmans in that case. 

‘‘(b) In the provinces where {Section 93 of the Act has to oi>erate, Non-Ofllcial 
Advisers should be np])ointed. the number to be fixed after further discussion, and 
the majority of the Non-Ollicial Advisers should be the rej^resentatives of Mussal- 
mans ; and where the provinces can be run by a combination of parties or ‘coalition’, 
naturally it would be for the parties concerned to adjust matters by agreement 
among themselves. 

“(d) 'i'here sliould be a War Council consisting of not less than 15 
members, including the l^resident, to be presided over by His Excellency 
the Viceroy. I don’t like the expression ‘War Consultative Committee.’ 
This Council should regularly meet to deal with, and review the 
general situation as it may develop from time to time, and advise the Govern¬ 
ment with regard to matters in connection with the prosecution of the war 
generally, and in particular, the fullest development of defence possible and of 
finance and to make a thorough economic and industrial drive. On this body it 
will not be diflicuU to secure the presentation and full operation of the Indian 
rrinccs, and as far as I can judge they would have no difliculty in joining it. 
It is through this body that the association of the Princes can be secured. Here 
again the representation of the Muslim India must be equal to that of the 
Hindus if the Cougress comes in, otherwise they should have the majority. 

“Finally, the representatives of the MussalmanB on the proposed War Coiinci! 
and the Executive Council of the Governor-General and the additional Non-Otlicial 
Advisers of the Governors, should be chosen by the Muslim League.” 

Non-OIIicial Advisers for Provinces 
Viceroy on Mr. Jinnah’s proposal 
A/. E, Iho Viceroy''s letter to Mr. Jinnah dated Simla, July 6, 1^40 :— 

“1 am much obliged for the private and personal memorandum headed 
•Tentative Proposal’ which you were kind enough to send me in your letter to my 
Private Secretary on July 1. I note the points taken in Paragraph 1 of that memo¬ 
randum, and in the first sentence of Paragraph 2, both of which you emphasised 
in our recent conversation. I welcome also the amplification, as putting me in 
fuller possession of your mind, of that conversation represented by the balance 
of your letter. Jhit certain of the points taken suggest there may be some slight 
misaimrehension, which you will, I think, agree that it would be desirable that 1 
should clear without delay. 

‘•As regards my expansion of the Executive Council, this would, as you rightly 
observe in your memorandum, be within the existing constitutional scheme. In 
other words, any Council so expanded would co-operate as a whole and as a single 
Government of India. It is not a case of striking a balance between the different 
•interests or of preserving the proportions between the important parties. As you 
yourself indieated in the eourso of our eonversation, there are i^arties other than 
either Congress or the Muslim League who may fairly claim to be considered for 
inclusion, and there is a very definite limit of numbers to any possible expansion. 
At the same time I readily accept the importance, in the event of any expansion, 
of securing adequate representation of Muslim interests, and that is a point which 
I would bear in mind. 

“There is, however, as you will see from my explanation, no question of 
responsibility falling in greater or less degree on anj^ particular section. Respon¬ 
sibility will he that of the Governor-Gencral-in-Council as a whole. Again, it will 
be clear that under existing law and practice it must remain with the Secretary 
of State, in consultation with the Governor-General, to decide upon such names 
as we may submit to His Majesty the King for inclusion in the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, and such persons cannot be the nominees of political parties, 
however important ; though it may, of course, be assumed that both the Secretary 
of State and the Governor-General would, in all cases, do their utmost to select 
persons from the various sections of the community. 
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“I need not remind yon that under law the whole rcBpoiiBihility for Government 
in Section 93 provinces vests exclusively in the (lovcrnor, althouti:h a Governor 
can, of course, take advantaj^e of the assistance of any advisers he may ap])oint. 
AMietlier, and if so at what point, and in what strenj^th, Non-Ollicial Advisers 
from political parties should he ap])ointcd in provinces under Section 93 adminis¬ 
tration, in the event of an expansion of the Governor-Generars Council, would 
clearly call for consideration in the light of circumstances of each province. You 
will, 1 think, agree with me also that the importance of tlie community from which 
Advisers are drawn in a narticular province has a direct bearing. 

Your idea for a War Council is, in my view% well worthwhile considering, 
though details would have to be worked out. Here again there are, of course, many 
parties to be considered other than the Muslim League or the Congress. 

CONSTITUTIONALTA’ ImI'OSSIHLE 

"As regards Section III of your memorandum. I ought, I think, to make 
it clear that it would be constitutionally impossible for the clioice of Muslim 
gentlemen to be appointed to any expanded Executive Council or as Non-Ollicial 
Advisers to rest with the Muslim League. But in the conlingcncy envisaged you 
need not fear that any Biiggestions you may put forward would not receive full 
consideration. 

‘‘Let me, in conclusion, thank you again for your very clear and valuable 
memorandum. I realise, of course, fully that it is not merely private and ])evsonal, 
but that, in your own words, it embodies a tentative T)roj) 08 al. I am sure that you 
will agree w'ith me that it is well that there should be no misunderstanding on 
the important points on which I have touched above.” 

Mu. Jinn ah’s Plea 

Mr, Jinnah's letter dated Bombay^ July 17^ 1V4() :— 

“I am in receipt of your letter of July G, 1040 and thank you for it. 

“I am glad that you have noted the points contained in paragraph 1 of my 
memorandum, and also the first sentence in J^arngraph 2. I may ])oint out that 
after the first sentence in Paragraph 2, the second sentence beginning ‘Jn view of 

the ra])id developments.’ should have been marked Paragrajdi 3, and J*aragra}>h 

3 should have been marked I’aragraph 4. 

“As regards the constitutional and legal position that you have been good 
enough to point out to me in connection with the expansion of the Executive 
Council, and also with regard to the appointment of Advisers to the Governor, and 
the position of the Governor, working under Section 93 (administration) 1 fully 
appreciate it. 1 am glad that the idea of constituting a IVar Council, in your 
opinion, is well worthwhile considering. No doulit the details would have to be 
worked out. But 1 do not think there is anything in my memorandum which 
cannot be given effect to by way of convention and if the ^^ecrotary of State and 
yourself meet us in the spirit of trust and co-operation, the legal and constitutional 
formalities can be met and comidied with. AVhat is required is the spirit of 
complete understanding. 

“I am, however, grateful to you for your assurance in Paragraph 5 of your 
letter with regard to the choice of Muslim geiJtlemcn to be ap])ointed to the 
Executive Council, or as Non-oflicial Advisers which ran as follows : ‘But in 
the contingency envisaged you need not fear that any suggestion you may ))iit 
forward would not receive full consideration.’ On may part 1 hope that 1 shall 
meet you in every reasonable way possible. 

“In conclusion, I should like to impresB upon you that the Muslim pub¬ 
lic is very anxious to know what has been the result. The Congress propaganda is 
going on vigorously with its work whereas I have not yet given any idea of 
negotiations or the talk I had with you to the public, I wonder whether you 
will agree that 1 should place before the public at least my memorandum mhich 
I had sent you, with the corrections that I have already pointed out, which are 
merely a matter of arrangement of paragraphs.” 

“Most Convenient Method” 

H, F, the Viceioy's letter to Mr. Jinnah^ dated Simla, July 24, 1940 :— 

“Thank you very much for your letter of July 17 in reply to mine of July 6. 

I note and have read with intereBt what you say in it. 

“1 appreciate the importance to you of the point taken in the last paragraph 
of your letter, 1 should, of courBe, Bee no objection whatever to your informing 
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your Committee confidentially of what passed between us at our conversation. 
(I may, incidentally, remark that I asked Mr. Gandhi, after my talk with him, to 
rej^ard our conversation as confidential, but told him that I had no objection to 
his informiiiji; the Con^^rcss Working; Committee in confidence of what had passed 
during it—a course which he lias, 1 j»;ather, adopted). 1 cannot help feeling; thoiij^h 
that must be a ])oint for your consideration in the first insiance, that to give 
publicity to your ])rivate and personal memorandum of your ‘tentative proposal' 
might give rise to some misunderstanding as to the position in relation to the 
considerations mentioned in my letter to you of .July G. But I am naturally 
anxious to give you any assistance I can ; though 1 venture to think that the 
suggestion 1 have made might prove the most convenient method of dealing with 
the position. 

Mr. JinnaK's letter to the Viceroy dated Bombay^ Augst 1040 :— 

“i am in receipt of your letter of July 24, 1040, regarding the publication of 
my tentative ]>rop 08 als ))lac.ed before you. (Jbviously 1 am awaiting your reply. 

“So far as the Working Committee is concerned they have already got a fairly 
good idea of the ]»oint8 that were discussed between us. But the importance of 
the i>oint is, 1 am glad you appreciate it. that how long do you expect me to 
w^ait and not give any idea to the general Muslim public, as to what are these 
]>roposalB. 

“My stating to the press as to what were the suggestions that were made 
on beliaff of the .Muslim League to you and through Your Excellency to His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government cannot prejudice anybody or give rise to any misunderstanding 
with regard to your position.” 

Viceroy’s Offer 

H, E, the Viceroifs letter to Mr. Jinnah dated^ en route to Poona August o, iy40:---‘ 
“I have had the advantage of recent discussion with you in regard to the 
general political situation in India, and 1 have reported our conversations on that 
matter to 11 is Majesty’s Guvernment, with whom also I have been in consultation 
as to the desirability of some further statement designed to remove misunderstan¬ 
dings and furtlier to clarify their intentions in the constitutional field. 1 am glad 
to say that 1 have now bt?cn authorised to make the statement of which I enclose 
a copy. It will l)c ])u))lished in the morning ]>a])er8 of Thursday. August 8, and 
I w'ould ask you to treat it as entirely secret and for your personal information 
until then. 

“As you will sec, His Majesty’s Government have authorised me to invito 
certain mimlier of representative Indians to join my Executive Council and they 
have authorised me further to establish a War Advisory Council which would 
meet at regular intervals and which would contain representatives of the Indian 
ytates and of other interests in the national life of India as a whole. I trust 
sincerely that you and the organisation of which you are the I'resident, will be 
prepared to join with me in the Central Government and in the War Advisory 
Council ; ami I would greatly appreciate it if you are able to let me have a reply 
on August 21 at the latest. 1 would hope to have an opportunity of conversation 
with you in Bombay on August 13 and 1 suggest that this would be a convenient 
opportunity to clear the ground for your formal reply. I would only add that I 

am anxious that the names of the members of the expanded Executive Council 

should appear not later than the end of August and those of the War Advisory 
Council by the middle of September at the latest, and if possible earlier than 
that date.” 

Viceroy Clarifies Position 

Letter from H. E. the Viceroy to Mr. Jinnah, dated August 14^ 1940 :— 

“1 think it may be convenient for you to have in writing the information 
on the points below which I gave you in our conversation to-day. I informed you 
in that conversation first that my statement clearly safeguarded the Moslem 
position in relation to future constitutional development; secondly, that I equally 
provided a basis on which the Muslims could, if they so desired, co-operate at the 
Centre. As 1 explained to you in our earlier conversation I cannot yet take up 

the issue of the provinces, but I do not contemplate non-ofiicial Advisers, at any 

rate, al. this stage, 

“2. You asked me the probable strength of the expanded Executive Council. 
X cannot, for reasons which you will appreciate, yet indicate a precise figure, but 
the total strength of the Council will be likely to be in the neighbourhood of eleven. 
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If, as I trust, the Muslim League are prepared to aeoept niy invitation, I would 
like you to let me have a panel of iiaraes, say, four, with a view to my selecting 
two from it for appointment to my Council. As I have already made clear to you, 
Sir /afrulla Khan, if he remains in my Council, will not count against this figure. 
It is clearly impossible until the discussions on which I am at present engaged 
are complete, to indicate precisely what ^vould be the parties represented in the 
expanded Council. 

Panel of Names 

“3. Hie strength and composition of the War Advisory Council can clearly 
only be fixed after the expansion of the Executive Council is complete. Here, 

1 should be grateful if you would be good enough to let me have a panel of nnines 
for my consideration on the assumption that there would luobably bo, say, live 
Mnslini League representatives out of a total of something in the ncighboiiihoexl 
of twenty. 

“4. As yon will appreciate, T am very anxious to take very early decisions in 
these matters and to reach finality as regards the ]>crsonnol of ibo expanded 
Executive Council and of Advisory (Council at as early a date as ]>ossil)le, and I 
hope that you will be able to assist me by letting me have very early rci)ly. 

‘‘5. d'here is of course no objection whatever to your communicating the 
information above to }*our colleagues confidentially, but 1 should be grateful if any 
publicity could be avoided for the present.” 

Mr, Jinnah'a letter dated Mount Pleasant Road, Malahar //»//, Bombay, 
August 2-i, l\)4o •— 

“I am in receipt of your letter of August 14, 1940. and beg to inform Your 
Excellency that I will place the whole matter before the Working Committee 
of the All-India Muslim League which has been called to meet at Hombay on 
August 31 and will communicate their views to you as soon as jiossilile.” 

Mr. Jinnah's letter, dated Bombay, September 5, 1040 :— 

“In continualiori of my letter of August 24, 1910, 1 beg to enclose herewith 
the resolutions of the Working Committee of Heptember 22 in reply to your letter 
of August 14, 1940. 

“Hoping that it will receive Your Excellency’s most careful consideration.” 
Choice of Execuiiive Codncii.lors 

//. E. the Viceroy^H letter dated Simla, September 05, 1940 :— 

“1 duly received the resolutions of the Working Committee of the Muslim 
League ])a88cd at their meeting in Bombay on {September 2 which you were good 
enough to send me in your letter of September .b, and I have now had tlie 
advantage of a full and free discussion of the points arising out of those Kesolutions 
with you. 

“2. I have, I think, made the general position perfectly clear in the course 
of our conversation and it is unnecessary for me to enter into further detail about 
it here. As regards certain specific matters I would, however, put on record that 
I explained to you the constitutional reasons which make it essential that the choice 
of members of the Governor-Gencrars Executive Council must rest exclusively with 
the Governor-General and the Secretary of State, with w'hom it must rest to tender 
advice in this matter to His Majesty. I appreciate, however, the difficnlties which 
you made it clear to me confronted you in connection with the formulation of the 
panel which I had earlier suggested to you in the light of our discusBion, I am 
content that the selection of representatives, while resting with the Governor- 
General, should be based in the case of the Muslim League (and should they so 
desire of the other parties to be represented in my Council) not on a panel 
formally submitted, but on confidential discussion between the Leader of the Tarty 
concerned and myself. 

“3. 1 have also indicated the impracticability of a final decision as to the 
total strength of the expanded Council or as to the allocation of portfolios (a matter 
which must of course rest entirely with the Governor-General) until the rerdies of 
all those who may be invited to serve have been received. But I have made clear 
to you (as I have also to the leaders of the other parties whom 1 have recently 
seen) my attitude on both those issues. 

Lord Linlithgow’s Plea 

“4. The general position of His Majesty’s Government had been made clear 
in my statement of August 8 and in the Secretary of State’s speech in the House 
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of CommoiiB on Aiipnst 15. It is that His Majesty’s Gov(;rnment regard the 
cxpunsion of iny Council and the constitution of a War Advise ;y Council as steps 
of the first importance in terms of the association of Indian public opinion with 
the conduct of the war by the Central Government and jf the constitutional 
machinery of the (Jovernrnent of India, pending the po8t-\ ar investigations, t\e 
maclunery for which has been indicated in my statement am’ in Mr. Amer ’s 
speech. His Majcsly h (iuvernnicnt sinmcly trust that the M islirn League, like 
the other parties and interests which they have invited to join the expanded Council 
and to participate in the War advisory Council, will rcsi>(>nd to that invitation, 
'riieir collaboration in both tliose bodies will, of coiirHC, be mtirely without prejudice 
to the consideration and decision after the conclusion of t'u «3 war, and on the basis 
already iiHlicalcd in my statement of the main constitutional issue. But His 
Majesty’s (iovermnent trust and anticipate that they and the other parties who are 
rei)ieBente(l in the, expanded Council and the War Advisory Council will welcome 
the opportunity ollcied to thein <)f inllnoncing the course of public affairs in the 
iinnuMisely inuiorlauL i>erio(l wliich lies aheud. and, in so doinp, will in the working 
throughout the period of the war of those bodies, find a basis for that general 
co-operaiion, with full recard to the interests of all eoncerned, on which the 
] ost-war const iuition foieshiuiowed in m) statement and in the fcfecrctary of Plate’s 
speech can be built.” 

For Phrmirsion to RKnp:ASE Correspondence 
Mr. Jtnvafi's (hited Xcw Ihdfti, September Pc/, 1U40 :— 

“I am in receijit of your letter of September 25, 1910, in reply to the resolu¬ 
tion of ti\e Woiking C'oiuniittee of the All-India Muslim League on fcfei)tcniber 
2 which was despatclied to you with my covering letter of September 5. 

“1 shall place the matter before the Committee on fc?ej)tember 28 and let you 
have the reply us soon as possible. 

“iMay 1 now inform you that I propose to release to tlie Press the correspond¬ 
ence ami the meniouimlum subniittod by me to Your Excellency on July 1, and I 
hope you will have no ol)jcction to my doing so, as 1 think the imblic are 
entitled to know ami umlcrstaml the matter in its true perspective ” 

‘'An Impracticable” Suooestion 
//. E. the Viccroij'ti letter dated Simla. Septemher 194(f :— 

“Yoii asked me yesterday to let you have a formal reply, before you left for 
l>elhi, to the icsolutionH which you were kind enough to scml me earlier this 
month, ami I accordingly semi you a formal letter hcre>Yith. 1 have given the 
most careful consideration since we x)arted last night as to whether I could 
devise any form of words such ns you mentioned to me which would meet the 
purpose which you had in view. 1 wnirncd you, as you will remember, that 1 antici¬ 
pated the gieatesi ditliculty in doing so, and I am bound to confess wdth regret 
that 1 have in fa<'t after the most careful thought found it impracticable. But 
knowing }our mind as 1 do, 1 have endeavoured in the last paragra])h of my 
foinial letter sent herewith to do what 1 could to make the general ])osition 
clear, ami I hoi)e that that may be of assistance to you. 1 trust that in the light 

of oiir talks you will now be able to let me have a definite decision once your 

meeting at Delhi is over, and I trust that that decision may be a favourable one 
for matters have now reaclicd a stage at which it is essential that a definite con¬ 
clusion should bo reached.” 

“League’s Point Not Met” 

Mr. Jinnah's letter dated New Delhi, Septemher 26, 1940 

“1 thank you for your letter of September 25, and I extremely regret that you 
are unable to meet me on the point which I raised during the course of our 
conversation on tlie 21th, though in the course of the discussion you appreciated 
and recognised that it was a vital point so far as the Muslim League was con¬ 
cerned, namely, that in the event of any otlier i)arty deciding later on to be 

associated with your Executive Council to assist in the prosecution of the war it 
should be allowed to do so on terms that may be ax)proved of and consented to by 
the Muslim League Parly, as we were entering into, so to say, a ‘war contract’. 

“1 thank you for your endeavour in the last paragraph of your formal letter 
to do what you could to make the general position clear, but I am afraid, it does 
not meet the point raised by me and I cannot derive much assistance from it’. 
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The V. P. Muslim League Conference 

Allahabad—24th. December 1940 

The Presidential Address 

‘Ib it not hip:h time for the Indian Btatesmen to rise to the occasion and 
make another attempt to tackle the bafllinji; ]iroblem wliich has so far remained 
unsolved ? Does not patriotism dictate and self-respect demand that a fitlinf^ 
reply be given to the (British Government’s) challenge V 

This query was put by Nawah Muhainviad Lsmail Khan, M.L.A., in the 
course of his iwesideniial address at the U. J\ Provincial Muslim League Conference, 
held at Allahabad on the 24th. December 1940, in connection with the recent 
statement of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. 

lleferring to the Satyagraha movement the president asked, instead of this 
barren path, would it not be more statesman-like to devote their time to finding 
a synthesis between the opposing views of the Hindus and MusliniB about the 
future constitution of India. 

‘The w'CBtern civilization, notwithstanding its great scientific discoveries, 
mechanical investigations and progress in statecraft, has signally failed to make 
any valuable contribution to the ethical progress of mankind,’ observed tlie Nawab 
referring to the war and cataclysmic convulsions which had shaken the world. 

He said : TJow many sovereigns and free countries have not been deprived of 
their independence and their ])eo])lc8 snlijected to untold hardships ? The war is 
being waged with a rntlilcssness and ferocity unknown to history. Even the tales 
of cruel atrocities of the Huns and Tartars pale into insignificance before the devas¬ 
tation, agony and finnihilatioii wrought by the death-dealing instruments and 
machines of war, invented and perfected by the civilized nations of today. It is 
remarkable that not only no regret or remorse is visible for the vast scale ilesLnic- 
tion of human life and ])roperty, but that the ex]»h)it8 of devastation and havoc 
arc being extolled and retailed with unblushing t>ride.’ 

'rurning to the conditions prevailing in India the President said : ‘No sooner 
was the War declared than the Congress party which was in ])ower in seven pro\in- 
ces, began to get restive And put forward demands and claims on its own motion, 
without reference to the other important and inilucutial ])olitical ]>artic8 ; and when 
no satisfactory resi»onse was forthcoming from the British Government, threw up 
tlie responsibility for carrying on the Government of these seven provinces in a fit 
of temper and ])ique without even consulting the voters who had returned them in 
Buch large numbers to the legislatures, at the bidiling of its high command whoBe 
ukases bear a close resemblance to the fascists decrees. Hince then (he constitution 
has been BU8])ended in Uiese seven provinces and their adminislraiion is being 
carried on by the Governors, assisted by their bureaucratic Advisers, d'heie is and 
can be no ])opular support behind this form of administration. Its policy is deter¬ 
mined and its decisions arc taken without ascertaining the views of the ]»coj)le or 
their representatives. Its efforts even for the more vigorous iiroaecuition of the war 
evoke no popular enthiisiasin. No attempt has been made to mitigate the severity 
of the step that the British Government was constrained to take as a result of 
the majority party refusing to shoulder the responsibility for (Jovernmeiit, by setting 
up any consultalive machinery or ajipointment of non-official Advisers by means 
of which alone could public opinion and feeling be properly gauged. 1 am inform¬ 
ed on good authority that the present ]>rovincial Governments have strenuously 
resisted and opposed the appointment of non-oflicial advisers drawn from the 
public life of the country. They are naturally loath to part with power which has 
been so fortuitously placed in their hands after so many decades. We are face 
to face with a situation in which the people have no Bay in the affaiuB which concern 
them vitally. 

‘What then are we to do, gentlemen ?’, asked the president and added : T can 
only suggest two alternatives. One is to demand an immediate dissolution of the 
present legislatures and fresh elections to them. In making this suggestion it is 
not my intention that we should take a mean advantage of the absence of the 
leaders of the Congress from our midst, but because I sincerely believe it to be in 
the best interests of the people. Moreover the Congress leaders have been proclaiming 
from housetops that the present constitution is inadequate as it does not transfer 
sufficient power to the legislatures and it is not worth their while to work it, though 
it may be observed in passing that they worked it, knowing its short-comings, and 
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would have p:oue on working it had not the war intervened. Therefore, these elec¬ 
tions can be of no interest te them. The other alternative is that the Government 
of India Act 1935 slioiild be so amended as to provide for a more representative 
and reB])onBive executive during the period of su8})enBion of the ooristitiition. 

For the jmst few montliB a good deal has been heard of coalition governments 
being set up in provinces where the Congress was in power. I do not know what 
the conditions in other provinces arc but in our own province I can say that no 
coalition govcrjiment is feasible or possible without the cooperation of the Muslim 
Jvcague party. It huH therefore become necesBary to make the position of the League 
clear with reference to this move. The MuBlim League legislative particB are not 
precluded from entering into coalition with other parties in the legislaturcB provided 
the legislative programmes of these parties approximate to theirs, but they can 
only accc]>t the responsibility for forming a Government in coalition with other 
parties if they arc assured of a w’orking majority in the legislatures. The liCaguo 
cannot, liowevcr, coalesce with individuals. It can only do so with regular disciplin¬ 
ed parties with political programmes. 

Iteferring to the League attitude towards war, Nawab Muhammad Ismail said 
that the alMndia Muslim League through its council and working committee had 
made perfectly clear from the commencement of the preBcnt war that if ‘full 
effective and honourable cooperation of Mussulmans’ was desired by the llritish 
(lovernment, it must create a sense of security and satisfaction amongst them’ by 
meeting their demands and ‘take into confidence the Muslim League.’ The Muslim 
I^eague still adhered to tliis position. It was, however, satisfat^tory to record that 
some of these demands had been in a large measure conceded by the Ilritish 
Government by means of the declarations made by the Vit'croy and the ])rononnce- 
ments of the Secretary of State for India ; at the same time it was to be regretted 
that the failure of the uegotiatious which were being carried on by the president of 
the Muslim League with his Excellency the Viceroy for an effective ehare and voice 
in the Governmont of the country had not made it possible for the League to offer 
that full and honourable cooperation to which it had pledged itself on certain 
conditions. The })re8ident said that the League was fully alive to the growing mena«70 
of tlie intcr/iational situation and the tlircat to India involved in it. It was with 
this object that the League had decided to give itB cooperation to the fullest extent 
in the proHc<*ution of the w’ar provided it was made possible for it to do so on honour¬ 
able terms. ‘Jhere was no question of non-cooperation witli the war effort as far as 
the League was concerned, but at the same time it demanded the right of control¬ 
ling and guiding it as an equal partner. It was true that when India was involved 
in this wuir the ])cople of this country were not consulted but this was due to the 
subordinate position which this country to their shame occupied in the British 
Commonwralth of Nations, 3511 we make an effort to raise ourselves to that 
j)Osition which our internal dissensions unfortunately prevent us from doing, oiir 
complaint on this score is futile. Instead of settling our own house in order by 
finding a proper solution of the intricate problem which confront the people of this 
country by means of dispassionate deliberations and friendly negotiations, our Con¬ 
gress friends are jironc to address their demands direct to the third party over the heads 
of the other parties and communities which easily turns them down on the plea 
that there is no unanimity behind them and that they are in conlliet with the 
demands and interests of other parties and communities. In spite of the rebuffs 
received daily, our countrymen still refuse to face facts and realities. It is quite 
apparent from the most recent pronouncements of the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State that no fresh move is contemplated by the British Government to satisfy 
the demands of the various parties. According to these the various communities, 
interests and iiarties must adjust their differences amongst themselves and then 
address their demands to the British Government. 

‘Is it not high time for the Indian statesmen to rise to the occasion and 
make another attempt to tackle the baffling problem which has so far remained 
unsolved ? Does not patriotism dictate and self-respect demand that a fitting 
reply be given to this challenge ? 

‘The Congress has recently launched a civil disobedience movement and most 
of its prominent leaders are now in jail. This movement has been started, it is 
said, for tlie vindiiration of the right of free speech, but to those who have been 
closely following the resolutions of the Congress working committee during the 
recent months, it is abundantly clear that this movement’s real oldect is to mark 
the disapproval and resentment of Congress against the British Government for 
not acceding to its demands and for bringing pressure to bear upon the Government 
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for eliciting: a declaration from it to its likinp;. Sooner or later the general guiding 
the movement would also have to resort to Satyat^raha, Then it was quite likely 
that it would become a mass movement and would not only become a source of 
great embarrassment to the Government but might also endanger internal i>eace and 
security. Instead of treading this barren path, would it not be more statcsman-liko 
to devote their time to finding a synthesis between the opposing views of the 
Hindus and Mussalmans of the country ? 

In regard to the Pakistan scheme, the pre8i<lent observed that the Tiahore 
resolution had raised a hue and cry among the non-Muslims. For what reasons, 
it was not quite clear except it might be that it shattered the fond dream oi 
Hindu domination over India. If the Lahore resolution was examined calmly and 
carefully, it would be found that all it did was to grou]) the ])rOYince8 in which 
Mussalmans were admittedly in majority in zones which w'ould be sovereign, ‘d'he 
units comprised in these zones will be autonomous as they are today. These units 
will, therefore, retain their present character and complexion, '^riicre is going to 
be no exchange of populations or migration of Mussalmans from olher jiarts of 
India to these zones. What do the Hindus and Sikhs then fear ? How would 
they be worse off from what they are today ? 'rhe Punjab will still be for the 
Punjabis, irresi^ective of religion or creed. As against these two zones there will 
be several ilindu zones in which a fairly large number of Mussalmans will bo 

living. They are q\iito reconciled to this idea. !^o why should it cause any 
anxiety to non-Muslims ? ft may be the applitation of the word ‘^^overeign’ to 
these zones creates misgiving in their minds. This too is not a new idea winch 
should cause any surprise to the non-Muslims. If tlic demands which the Mussul¬ 
mans formulated when the eonstitiitioiial issue came into forefront, first in 
connexion with the Simon Commission and later in connexion witli the Hound 

Table Conference, are carefully examined, it will be found that they have all along 

been asking for a federation of fully autonomous slates, which very nearly means 
the same thing as sovereignty. It may also be pointed out that there is nothing 
in the resolution to ju'cvent these sovereign states confederating with other sovereign 
states. If goodwill prevails and suspicions are dissipated, I liave no doubt that 
some kind of corifederation will come into being. ►Sovereign states in other 

countries have confederated before now. So there is nothing in the resolution 
which should cause disquiet to persons not obsessed by preconceived notions about 
the form of India’s future constitution.’ 


B 2 Juchistan Muslim League Conference 
Quetta—26th. July 1940 

PllESIDENTIAL ApDRESS 

Strong criticism of the Minto-Morley scheme which, lie argued, had created 
permanent communal majorities and minorities in the Legislatures, wns voiced by 
Nawabzada Liaqnaf AH Khan, Secretary of the All-India Mn-ilin) League, in the 
course of his presidential address at the P.alueliistaii Provincial Muslim League 
Conference, held at Quetta on the 2Cth. July 1940. 

The Nawabzada reviewed at length the iioliey adopted by the Pritish Govern¬ 
ment in India and the representative system of government which was introduced 
by the Minto-Morley scheme, and stated that this system, which inevitably created 
permanent communal majorities and minorities in the legislature, was wholly 
against the aim and spirit of democracy. He ex])resscd siirpriso at the fact that 
both the Hindus and Pritish wantonly used the word “nation” for the entire ])opii- 
lation of India but the Muslims never demurred. I'he Hindus asserted that they 
formed the majority and for over fifty years, derived advantage from it. The 
Muslims accepted the position of a minority for themselves, and as such, went on 
demanding safeguards of their rights and interests. U'he loss of rule and ])Ower had 
such a sbatterirg and saddening effect on the minds of the Muslims that they failed 
to grasp the subtle machinations which lay at the bottom of the sjstcm of the 
government which commenced with the Minto-Morley scheme and culminated 
in the Government of India Act of 11335. 

The speaker declared that the Muslim League’s two-nation scheme was a glo¬ 
rious one and holds out hope of a splendid future for India, a future in which the 
different communities can rise to their full stature according to their own tradition 
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and characteriatioB and can make proRress without any hitch and hindrance. There 
is absolutely no ground for the apprehension that the condition of the MusliniB 
residing in the provinces in which the Hindus are in a majority would be helpless 
and pitiable. Kach nation would be in a majority and in power in one part of the 
country and a minority in the other. A balance of power would thus be created 
which would jirevent the majority from committing aggression. In case an all-Jndia 
federation is established according to the British and Hindu scheme, the Muslims 
would everywhere be subject to blindu rule and in a hopeless position.” 

Ileferring to the war, Mr. Linquat Alt Khan said , “In regard to the war the 
policy of the Muslim League is clear. It has not non-co-opcrated with the Gov¬ 
ernment nor has it refused to assist it in the prosecution of the war. It has openly 
condemned German aggression and expressed sup])ort of the aim for which the 
British Government claims to be carrying on the war. What the Muslim League 
wants from the Government is nothing more than an assurance that the aims 
which the Brilish and Muslims agree to fight for would be enjoyed by the 
Muslims in India. It is said that tlie Muslim Ixiague has ollered conditional support 
and co-operation. This is entirely wrong. The Muslim l^eague simply desires the 
enunciation of the aims in the spirit of an ally bo that the Muslims may realise 
that those aims are their own and they may thus feel the urge to fight for them. 

“The Muslim League has called upon Muslims to refrain from joining the 
War Committees for so long as the negotiation between tlie President of the l^eague 
and the Viceroy is proceeding. The League regards these Committees wholly inade¬ 
quate for the defence of India and the ])roBeeiition of the war. They are not in 
a position to command and utilise to the full extent all the resources of the country. 
Muslims keenly desire to fight for the preservation of liberty and humanity shoul¬ 
der to shoulder with the Brilish Government, but they w’ant to spend their money 
and blood with authority and responsibility in a useful manner. They are not 
going to waste them.” 

The Mawabzada afiiirmcd that l^Iuslims did not harbour any ill-will towards 
their countrymen. U’hcy deemed it their duty to save their homeland from foreign 
attacks and internal disorder. “In a dangerous time like the ])rc8ent the Muslims 
are anxious to serve their country and countrymen. The Muslims should therefore 
organise themselves for the purpose.” He appealed to them to enlist in the Muslim 
National Guards, 


Bihar Muslim Political Conference 

Sonhala (Bihar)—2nd. July 1940 

Presidential Address 

“Britain has decided to continue the War until victory is won. But the 
W^ar situation has so developed that if ’.there is any country whose moral and 
material aid she needs most it is India. And such aid can most effectively be 
forth-coming only if a truly National Government is installed at the Centre. For 
an appeal from such a Government alone will strike the imagination of the people 
and induce them to make all possible sacrifices to win a war which will then be 
their own as well as that of the British. Let us hope that the interviews which 
the Viceroy has had with Gandbiji and Mr. Jinnah will lead to the speefly establish¬ 
ment of National Governments in the Centre as well as in the Provinces”, observed 
Mr. S. A. Brelvi, in the course of Ids Presidential address at the Bihar Provincial 
Muslim Political Conference held at Sonhala (Bihar) on the 2nd. July 1940. 

Proceeding. Mr. Brclvi said; “Hitherto we have been told that the greatest 
obstacle to the establishment of such Governments was the lack of unity among 
the Hindus and Muslims. We all know that that was a false excuse. The truth 
was that the British Government were unwilling to part with power. If to-day 
in her hour of greatest trial Britain realizes the jnstness of the Indian demand 
for freedom, she will have taken the greatest step forward in the march to victory. 
As to our internal diflcrcnces, I have not tlie slightest doubt that there are enough 
resources of patriotism and statesmanship in this country for such differences to be 
amicably adjusted as soon as the leaders, who can deliver the goods, are assured 
that the freedom that is given to India is genuine. Apart from this, once freedom 
is assured the imperative need of fighting the common world menace of Nazism 
will be a potent factor in rallying all forces in the country under one standard, 
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What iB needed, in the interest of Britain as well as that of India, is prompt 
satisfaetion by British statesmen of the Indian demand for freedom.” 

Referring: to the Nationalist Muslims’ efforts to help to acdiieve Hindu-Miislim 
unity, Mr. Brelvi said, “The Azad Muslim Conference held at Delhi and the resolu¬ 
tions ])aHBed by it were the best proofs of the desire of the Nationalist Muslims 
not to hinder but to help the attainment of a permanent and honourable under- 
Btandin^j; between Hindus and Muslims. So successful, indeed, were the efforts 
made by the Nationalist Muslims and so genuine was the solicitude of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Congress leaders to come to an agreement with the Muslim League 
that, had Mr. .linnah not barred the way of negotiations by his insistence on the 
recognition of the League as the sole representative body of Indian Muslims, 
a settlement satisfactory to both sides would long ago have been arrived at within 
twenty-four hours and the country would have been spared the humiliations and 
despairs of the last two years. If national unity lias not been achieved, the res- 
])on8ibility for the failure is that of Mr. Jinnah and his colleagues wdio have 
consistently refused to discuss with the representatives of the Congress the 
safeguards they consider necessary for the protection of Muslim interests in a free 
India. 

“As a Muslim, it has always distressed me to find a large number of my 
co-religionists being overpowered by the fear of a Hindu majority. That feeling 
to my mind, is a thoroughly un-Islamic one. For, Islam teaches fearlessness. 
Islam also teaches brotherhood. Any policy or programme which is either haseil 
on fear or is opposed to the idea of brotherhood must not be countenanced by 
Muslims. Yet such is the policy and programme wliich tlie Muslim J.cague asks 
Muslims to accept 1 fSpeaking for myself alone, I would have no safeguards for 
Muslims or any other minority except those concerning religion, language and 
culture and civic liberties which arc embodied in the fundamcutal rights of all 
citizens. For, I am convinced that if we aim at establishing true democracy 
in our country, any safeguards other than these will hamiier its realisation inasmuch 
the existence of such safeguards will sap the sense of responsibility wdii< h the major¬ 
ity owes to the minorities. For, democracy does not mean a mechanical riilu of 
majority, but a rule of liberty, equality and fraternity—a rule, in short, in whi(*h 
the smallest minority has an equal opportunity of being heard and has never any 
fear of its rights being tram))led ii})on and in which the majority identifies itself 
with the needs, the fears and tlie hopes of the majority.” 

Explaining the position of Nationalist MuBlims as regards constitutional 
changes, Mr Brelvi said : “We stand for comjdete independence of India, of India 
one and indivisilde. Wo have in the past made sacritiecs for the attainment of 
independence and we arc determined to make greater sacritiecs, whenever required, 
until OUT goal is reached. No settlement will be acceiitable to ns wliicli does not 
recognise the right of India to frame its constitution through a Constituent 
Assembly elected on the basis of adult fraiicliise. We also stand for effective safe¬ 
guards for Muslim rights and interests to be determined by Muslim merabers 
of the Constituent Assemidv. 

“q'he question of Indian defence is bound up with tliat of Indian freedom. 
As soon as the Iiulian constitutional demand is accepted by the British Government 
and National Governments are installed at the Centre and in the IToviiices, there 
will be no effort and no sacrifice that India will spare to make the Indian Defence 
Force as strong and irresistible as ]>ORsible and the resolution recently passed by 
the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress at its last meeting will 
facilitate the work of these Governments in these respects.” 


The U. P. Azad Muslim Political Conference 

Ist. Session—Lucknow—20th. July 1940 

Pkesidential Address 

An emphatic re]uidiation of the demand for ‘Pakistan’ and an appeal to Indian 
Muslims to get over their ‘minority comfdex’ were made by Maulvi Abdul Majid 
in the course of his ]>rc8idential address at the first U. P. Azad Muslim Conference 
held at Lucknow on the 20lh. July 1940. 

Mr. Majid declared that ‘Pakistan’ was a desperate cry of those who were weak 
and had no confidence in themselveB. 'The Muslime of India cannot leave this 
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vast Bub-coiitincnt every corner of which bears the stamp of their influence, in 
order to confine IhemselveB to limited areas in certain corners of the country. 
The folly and absurdity of rakistan has been so thoroughly exposed that I do not 
want to dilate upon it, he added. 

Mr. Majid procectling observed that the cultural and political pro])lem8 of 
Indian Muslims were exactly tlie same as those of the rest of Indians. They did 
not claim to have Hci)arate problems. It should not ho forgotten that India was 
the cradle of many religions and creeds, the followers of which w’ero as steadfast 
in their beliefs as the I\IusliniB were in their own. The economic prosj)crity of the 
people did not depend on dilfercnces in religious convictions but was determined by 
the vagaries of the ]>rcsent economic system for the elimination of which Indian 
Muslims had to make common cause with their other brethren. 

'J })e question of oconomn; welfare of the Indian people, and of Muslims in 
parti'-ular, was closely related to the question of independence. 'Hie Indian Muslims 
could not, therefore, ignore, or shelve, the problems arising out of their national 
sLinggle for tlic achievement of complete freedom from British rule. The Muslims 
would doubtless have to lind out solutions for the problems directly concerning 
their own religion and community—problems which have caused anxiety in respect 
of tlicir distinctive and collective role in the India of tomorrow. 

But, ju'ocecded IMr. Majid, the march of time would not wait for the settlement 
of their iirohlems and he exjuessed his conviction that Indian Muslims had not 
lost confidence in their own future to such a degree that out of sheer ncrvousucBS 
they would start clamouring for separation. 

Examining the factors whicdi had given rise to these fears Mr. Majid held that 
the idea of Muslims licing in a minority was fostered by the powers that be and 
their agents. “But if the nine crorcs of Indian Muslims who occupy a predominant 
position in five of the most inijiortant provinces cannot defend their rights aid 
interests on the liasis of tlicir own strength, no pacts and agreements with the 
other communities would ever succeed in giving them the security they 
desire. Those who inspire a sense of defeatism and lack of self-confidence 
among Muslims instead of inculcating the spirit of courage and determination 
and self-reliance are the worst enemies of their community. The sooner 
the Muslims of India leave their minority comnlex the better for tliem and 
tlie country. No iiower on earth can possibly aei>rive the Muslims of their 
religion, cillturc and other rights if they themselves are determined to stand 
on their own legs,’ 

I’roceeding Mr. Majid said that communal organizations were hampering the 
development of unity so indispensable for nauonal independence. lie apiioaled for 
the creation of common platforms and organizations which would tackle the prob¬ 
lems of the masses, whether they were Hindus or Muslims. ‘The only common 
organization stniggling for national freedom is the Indian National Congress,’ he 
declared, and urged Muslims to join the Congress in their thousands. Mr. Majid^ 
however, uttered a warning that there were certain elements at the top of the Congress 
wdiich, by their narrowmindedness had antagonized the Muslims. But that was no 
reason why the Muslims should shun the Congress. The Indian Muslims had 
contributed to a very large extent to the growth and development of the Congress. 
‘How could we now leave this national body in the hands of narrow-minded elements 
W'ho are influencing it at present on account of our separation from it ?’ he asked. 

Concluding Mr. Majid stated that joining the Congress, however, did not mean 
separation from all other organizations which aimed at the promotion and defence 
of the specific interests of the Muslim community. These should be strengthened. 

Chairman’s Speech 

Welcoming the president and delegates to the conference, Mr. Mohammad 
Yusuf Khan, cliairman of the reception committee, dealt at length with the demand 
for a declaration of the war aims of Britain which had not so far been forthcoming. 
At such a critical time the Muslim league had declared that ‘democracy was not 
suited to India and the question of independence could not be considered so long as 
the communal problem remained unsettled. Britain took shelter behind these out¬ 
bursts of tlie Muslim League and gave out to the world that while she was prepar¬ 
ed to accejit India’s status if the communal settlement was reached she could not 
leave the Muslim minority at the mercy of the Hindu majority.’ 

The conference would, he said, have to frame its policy in the light of these 
happenings. Referring to safeguards for Muslims, the chairman observed that in a 
free India the interests of all the communities would be safeguarded. The difference 
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between the Mufllim League and the Azad Maslims was that while the latter wanted 
to safeguard the real interests of the Muslims the League was using the word to 
hinder independence. 

Referring to I’akistan, the speaker said that the entire history of the world 
had probably nothing ‘so stupid, dangerous and anti-independent as this. It was 
strange that the Muslim League forgetting all its demands had suddenly taken to 
Pakistan in a great hurry and confusion*. 

Madras Muslim Youth Conference 

Annual Session—Madras—21 si. September 1940 

The Presidential Address 

“My advice to young Muslims is that you should forget your religious dide- 
rences, attempt to have one common })hitform and come under the Muslim League, 
which is the only organisation of the MusliniB in the Country”, was the advice 
given by Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur^ ])residing over the annual Muslim 
Youth Oouference, held at Madras on the ‘ilst. September 1940. 

Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur, in the course of Ids address, said, that 
if the Muslim youth was properly organised and if true Muslim spirit was 
inculcated in thorn, the progress of the country as well as Community was assured. 
In the y)ast, the Muslim League eouiiued its work to British India alone and 
never interested itself in the adairs of Muslims resident in Indian States. Jle 
had toured India and found that in the {States also Muslim community was 
sndVring as much as their co-religionisls in British India. On the other hand 
the Indian National Congress hail interested itself in h^tales’ adairs and i)romincnt 
Congress leaders wore constantly touring the Indian States and rousing the peoples 
there. After his tour in some of the States, he thought it was necessary to have 
an All-Imlia States Muslim League and the work that was being done now in the 
States would yield fruitful results. 

Proceeding, the President said that the existence of the communal problem 
was due to the weakness of Muslim kings who ruled India. 'I'his ]u*()blom would 
not have arisen if the kings had done their duty ])ropcrly. They had been very 
tolerant and the history of India w'ould bear testimony to the fact that Muslim 
kings granted jagirs to Hindus and Hindu temples, in Hy«lcrabad, he knew that 
the State was helping more Hindu temides than mosques. Yet there w’as so much 
])ropaganda against the Muslim States. Much was made of forcible conversion 
to Islam. He bad himself taken part in the movement of conversion and he would 
challenge anybody to give a case of coercion. The Muslima came to India as 
traders and rulers and had indentified themselves with Indians. 'J'hey had called 
India their home and this could not be said about the other foreign invaders. 
Therefore, it was shocking to him to be told that the Muslims should migrate to 
other lands. 

Continuing Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung said that all the trouble came when 
steps were taken to transfer power into the hands of Indians. Up to the grant of 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, both the communities lived in ])eace and harmony 
and when a semblance of power was granted the communities began to figlifc. 
The Communal Award was given and it was the standing cause for all trouble. 
He was one of those who stoutly opposed the award as being detrimental to 
Muslim interests. The weightage given to the Muslim had proved of no use to 
the community. 

Quoting profusely from the Holy Qnoran, the President appealed to the 
Muslims to sink their religious differences and become united. Religious differences 
had, in the past, led to bloodshed and communal riots. But if the Muslims liad 
truly understood the message of Islam, such disasters would not have hajipened. 
Every individual had a right to hold his own views but no right to force them on 
others, “Have faith in God and do the good” is the message of Islam and if 
every Muslim had that faith, no power on earth could shake his position in the 
world. Once the Muslims lost faith in this message, their downfall was certain. 
He was of opinion that the Muslims had lost faith in God and that was why 
they were in the miserable condition in which they found themselves to-day. *‘My 
advice even now to the young men”, he concluded, “is to forget your religious 
differences and to unite as one community under the flag of the Muslim League, 
which is the only organisation which can truly represent the Muslim interest,” 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

The Working Committee Proceedings 
Nagpur—10th. & lUh. August 1940 

The Working Committee of the All-Tndia Hindu Maha Sabha met at Napjpiir 
on the 10th. August 1940 under the prcBidcntBhip of Dr. B. S. Moonjee, in the 
absenee of Mr. V. D. Savarkar, who was indiB]) 08 ed in Bombay. 

Members of the Committee present included Mr. Hyama Prasad Mookerjee 
(Calcutta), Dr. Savarkar (Bombay), Mr. G. V. Ketkar (Poona). Mr. B. Q. Khaparde 
(Amraoti), Capt. Keshab Chandra (AmritBar), Mr. G. V. Subba Rao (Bezwada), 
Mr. Durpia J'rasad (Ajmer), Mr. Indra Prakash, Secretary of the Delhi office 
of the Hindu Maha Saltha, Mr. Bhart Miera (Patna), Mr. Padraaraj Jain (Calcutta), 
and Dr. P. Varadarajulu Naidu (MadruB), Mr. M. S. Aney, the hon. Mr. V. V. 
Kalikar, Mr. Ganapatrai of Delhi and the Maharaja of Satara were among those 
who attended by special invitation. 

Rksolutions—Condolence 

The Committee passed a reRolulion expressing deep sorrow at the deaths of 
the Maharaja of Mysore. Dr. K. B. Hedgewar, organiser of the Rashtriya Swayam 
Sevak Sangh, and Mr. J. P. Verrna, General Secretary of the Hindu Maha Sabha. 

Bengal Ministry Criticised 

The Working Committee passed a resolution endorsing the demand made by 
the Bengal Hir»du Maha Sabha for immediate withdrawal of “retrograde measures 
complained of” and revision of “the anti-Hindu ])oVK*y of the Bengal Ministry.” 
The Committee drew the attention of the Viceroy and the Governor of Bengal 
to the immediate need for taking decisive action, forbidding the introduction of 
“anti-Hindu measures in tlic Bengal Legislature.” 

The resolution assured the Hindus of Bengal of fullest support in their efforts 
to protect their legitimate rights and interests and that, if occasion demanded it, 
it would make the Bengal struggle an all-India question. 

Mr. V. G. Dcshpamle of Nagpur was appointed General Secretary of the All- 
India Hindu Maha Sabha in the vacancy caused by the death of Mr, J. P. 
Ycrma, 

Second Day—Nagpur—11th. August 1940 

Mahasabha’s Attitude 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Maha Sabha to-day appointed a 
committee consisling of Dr. B. S. Moonje, Dr, Syamaprasad Mookherjee and 
Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu to convey to Mr. Savarkar. Prehident of the Hindu Sabha, 
the views of the members of the Working Committee in connection with the 
Viceroy’s statement. The Working Committee authorised Mr. Savarkar to take 
the final action in the matter in the light of the views of the Working Committee 
after his interview with the Viceroy. 

While the view of the Working Committee was not available to the 
Press, it was gathered that the Working^ Coromitee had reached the conclusion that 
the Viceroy’s statement was unsatisfactory and inadequate. The Hindu Maha Sabha, 
however, would he willing to accept His Excellency’s offer provided certain points 
were clarified. Mr. Savarkar was expected to request the Viceroy to declare that, 
after the successful termination of tlie war, Dominion Status would be accorded 
to India within a period of one year. The Hindu Maha Sabha’s co-operation will 
also depend on Mr. Savarkar being convinced after his interview with the Viceroy, 
that in the process of safeguarding the rights and privileges of the minorities, 
the claims of the majority will in no way be ignored. It appeared that if Mr. 
Savarkar received satisfactory assurances from the Viceroy on these points, he will 
submit to His Excellency a panel from which selection will be made for member¬ 
ship of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

At an informal meeting of the provincial Hindu Sabha workers held this 
morning, the view was exiuesscd that the Hindu Sabha’g co-operation with the 
British Government should be conditional also on withdrawal of the ban on 
volunteer organisations which has affected the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh 
and the Hindu Militia. Dr. Moonje, who presided, iinderto 9 k to represent the view 
to Mr. Savarkar, and leave the matter at the latter’s discretion. 

34 
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The Working Committee Proceedings 

Bombay —2l8t. to 23rd. September 1940 

Mahasabiia’s Conj)itions of Co-operation 

An emerp:ency meeting of the working committee of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha was held at Bombay on the 2l8t. Sept. 1940 to consider the 
Viceroy’s proposals in the light of the latest interview between the Viceroy and Dr. 
B. S. Moonje, who had been acting as president of the Mahasabha, in the absence 
through illness, of Mr. V. 1). Savarkar. Twenty out of 2.') members of the 
committee, besides some llindu leaders specially invited, attended the meeting. 

It was understood that Dr. B. S. Moonje, when he met the Viceroy, told him 
that the Hindu Mahasabha was fully inepared to cooperate in the Government’s 
war efforts and in organizing defence on a wide scale on modern and up-to-date 
lines, as they were not believers in non-violem-e and non-cooperation, being followeis 
of Lokamanya Tilak. They regarded the j>oli<‘y of non-violence and non-cooperation 
as sterile and non-conatructive. Dr. Moonje also informed the Viceroy that the 
Hindu Mahasabha was prepared wholeheartedly and sincerely to work out the 
proposed scheme of the extension of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the "War 
Advisory Council, but he emjdiasized that such <‘Oopcration could only bo on 
honourable terms, due regard being given to the position of the llindu Mahasabha 
as rej)resenting the Hindu community. 

Dr. ?dooijje demanded, in view of the Muslim League resolution stating that 
Pakistan was the only solution of India’s constitutional prohlem, that Government 
should definitely and clearly aOirm their determination to maintain the territorial 
unity and solidarity of India. As the Muslim l^eague had been ]>roraiscd two seats 
Oil the expanded Executive Council the Hindu I\Iaha Sabha ought to be given six 
seats on the basis of its population strength. Gut of these six seals one should 
be given to the Siklis, one to the scheduled castes and the remaining four be 
allotted to the Hindu Maliasabliu. Dr. Moonje also demanded that similar pro])or- 
tion should be maiiitaiiicd in regard to the representation on the War Advisory 
Council. Dr. Moonje ()j)posed the reservation of 50 per cent of representation 
for the Sluslim League on the Viceroy’s E-xecufive Council and on the War 
Advisory Council. He also informed his Excellency that the Hindu Mahasabha 
did not approve of the panel system and would submit only the required 
number of names for the number of seats to be allotted. 

The working })rcsident of the Hindu Mahasabha demanded that a provision 
should be made for the appointment of an Indian Minister of J)efence. If for 
any reason this was not feaHil)lc, a sub-committce of the expanded Executive 
Council with the Viceroy as its juesidciit must be put in charge of the defence 
portfolio. 

Dr. Moonje wanted that there should be no commitment on the part of the 
Government regarding the distribution of portfolios and that the rejnesentatives of 
the Hindu Mahasabha must be given portfolios of importance. He also pointed out 
that the demand of the Muslim League that no constitution, either interim or 
final, should be adopted by his Majesty’s Government, wdthout the consent 
and approval of the Muslim League, would mean the granting of the 
power of veto to the Muslim League, a position which the Hindu Mahasabha could 
never accept unless it was meant to indicate that the constitution would provide 
reasonable safeguards for the protection of the legitimate rights of the minorities. 
If the Government proposed to accept any iion-otlic.ial adviser in the provinces 
the Hindu Mahasabha should also have due representation. 

Resolution 

The working committee of the Mahasabha passed the following resolutions - 

“The Hindu Mahasablia urges that the Governor-General should not commit 
himself to any distribution of portfolios before the expanded executive Council 
is constituted. ’JLis committee further urges that the distribution of portfolis 
when made should be made on an equitable basis with due regard to the impor¬ 
tance and interest of the Hindus.” 

“(1) In view of the attitude taken up by the Muslim League and the altered 
political situation brought about thereby, the committee requests the president 
without meaning any disagreement about the personnel of the panel, to withdraw 
the panel that has been submitted by him to his Excellency the Viceroy on behalf 
of the Hindu Mahasabha in deference to the wishes of the Viceroy* 
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“(2) The Hindu Mahasabha urges that a sub-committee of the expanded 
Executive Council be formed, with the Viceroy and fJovernor-General, as chairman, 
to be in charge of the Defence portfolio and that the Hindus should be given 
adequate representation on the sub-committee.” 

Resolutions—2iid. Day—Bombay—22nd. September 1940 

Mahasauha’s Terms of Co operation 

“Resolved that in view of tlie opportunity that the yircscnt war oflers for the 
general militarization of the Hindus and for the organization of the system of 
India on sound and up-to-date modern lines so that India bo converted into a 
self-contained defence unit, the Hindu Mahasabha is yircjiarcd wholeheavtedly to 
work out tlie scliemcs of the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and 
the War Advisory Council, but on honourable terras of equity and justice as 
stated below ; 

‘‘(I) In view of the declaration made by the Muslim League of its ‘determina¬ 
tion, firm resolve and faith’ that tlie yiartition of India is the only solution of 
India’s future constitution the Hindu Mahasabha urges the Viceroy to make a 
clear and definite declaration that the Government has not a]>provcd or accepted 
any such proposal or scheme. 

“(2) (A) that in view of the reported understanding between the Viceroy and 
the Muslim League that the JiCague would be given two scats on the i)ropo8cd 
extended Executive Council and five seats on the proposed War Advisory Council, 
the Hindu Mahiisaliha claims representation of six scats on the extended Executive 
Council ami lo scats on the Wav Advisory Council on the population basis. (B) 
That out of these six seals one be given to the Sikhs and one to the Scheduled 
Castes and the rest be given to the nominees of tlic Hindu Mahasabha. 

“(o) 'Phis committee considors the demand of the Muslim liCagiie of 50 yier 
cent, rejircscntatioti on the proposed Executive Council and elsewhere as un¬ 
democratic, unconstitutional, unreasonable ami preposterous and it would urge the 
Viceroy to give an assurunce to the Hindu Mahasabha that no such demand would 
be entertained.” 

Third Day—Bombay—23rd. September 1940 
MAIIASARHA’.S roiJTlCAL DEMANDS 

A lively discussion took ydacc on the 23rd. September on the question of the 
selection of nominees for inclusion in the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Oydnion, 
was divided. Koine members favoured the view that the meeting should 
jwocced with the selection, wliile Mr. L. B, Bhopnikar and Mr. Jownadns Mehta 
tinvitee to the meeting) thought that the iiiatier could be decided at the next 
meeting of the committee to be hold in Delhi. 

Mr. Bhopatkar advised the working committee to adoyit a policy of 
‘responsive cooperation’. Mahatma Ciandhi was meeting the Viceroy and 
what the outcome of that talk would be was quite uncertain and the Mahasabha 
would have to adjust its yiolicy according to the circumstances that might arise. 

Mr. Jumnadan Muhin urged that it would be inadvisable to select their 
nominees until the (iovcrnmeni’s decision was known and that the selection of 
the candidates should be left to the president’s discretion, 

/I'lic working eonimiltee ])a8scd a resolution setting forth the Mahasabha’s 
political demands. The following is the text:— 

‘‘Resolved that the statement made recently by H. E. the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State for India inc highly unsatisfactory and disappointing, in that 
they make no reference to India’s right to indeiieiidence which has been declared 
to be the goal of Hindu Mahasabha ; reference made to the grant of dominion 
status as an immediate step in conslitulional advance is vague and uncertain. 
The Hindu Mahasabha claims dominion status of the Westminster type within a 
definite time limit not exceeding a year after the war. 

“That the statement made to the effect that the British Government will not 
agree to hand over the Indian administration to a system of Government which 
will not be acceptable to large and powerful elements of Indian life, requires 
clarification as it is ca])able of the interpretation that if the Muslim League, the 
princes or the other vested inleresta oppose the recognition of the legitimate rights 
of the majority in India, the further constitutional advance will be held up or the 
rights of the majority will be surrendered to them which will mean the negation 
of the principle of democracy and incitement to minorities to obstruct and revolt. 
"The temporary expedience suggested, namely, the expansion of the central 
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Executive Council and the institution of the War Advisory Council will succeed 
only if a convention grows that the Viceroy will act as the constitutional head of 
the administration and all real power and responsibilty is granted to these bodies. 

The Hindu Mahasabha notes with regret and disappointment that the British 
Government even at this crisis should not be prepared to give up its old 
imperialistic policy and states that its latest proposal is hardly of a nature to 
satisfy the demands of the Indian people. In the Mahasabha’s opinion a great 
opportunity has been lost by the Government. The Mahasabha makes it clear 
to the people of India and particularly to the Hindus that in all its actions 
and activities it will be guided by a policy, whereby the Hindu interests will be 
furthered and no clemenls will be permitted to dominate the public life of India 
to the detriment of Hindu interests. The Hindu Mahasabha is determined to 
fight every inch of ground both inside and outside the Government to achieve the 
above object. The Hindu Mahasabha will accept any reasonable and honourable 
offer made by the Government, only if it will stimulate and advance the Hindu 
cause and prevent any encroachment being made on the rights of the Hindus 
by the reactionary elements in the country, and this acceptance of the offer will 
not be considered to constitute a bar to the Hindu Mahasabha carrying on the 
agitation for further advancement of the Hindu cause and interest. 

The Hindu Mahasabha hereby calls upon all Hindus to support the Hindu 
Mahasabha by joining it in large numbers and otherwise supporting it in the policy 
stated above, to organise themselves with all 8i)eed and offensireuess and to be 
prepared for the struggle, if necessary. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

New Delhi—12th. & 13th. October 1940 

Viceroy’s Declaration Unsatisfactory 

The working committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha concluded its two- 
day session at New Delhi on the 13tb. Oct 1940 after passing seven more reso¬ 
lutions, the most important of which related to the Viceroy’s declaration of August. 
The committee had no hesitation to declare that the scheme and proposals outlined 
in the Viceroy’s declaration have failed to give satisfaction to the yuogressive 
political parties in the country. The following is the text of the resolution 

‘‘The working commiitee having given their most anxious consideration to the 
Viceregal announcement of Aug. 6 and the statements made by the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State from time to time in elucidation and clarification of the 
same and having carefully noted the reactions to the same in this country, have no 
hasitation to declare that the scheme and the proposals outlined therein liave failed 
to give any satisfaction to the progressive political parties in the country, inasmuch 
as it holds out neither any tangible and definite promise of the inauguration of the 
dominion government immediately at the end of the war, nor the introduction of 
the element of respouBibility in any form in the lucsent central Government 
immediately. 

“The committee characterises the principles laid down in the assuranee given to 
the minorities or to certain important sections of national life as reactionary, anti¬ 
national and anti-democratic. They virtually negative the promise to recognise the 
principle of self-determination in the case of the peo])le of India in the matter of 
framing their constitution given in the first part of the announcement and are even 
calculated to incite and encourage the minorities to insist on impoBsible and anti¬ 
national demands and effectively impede the progress of the entire nation towards 
the goal of political emancipation. 

“The committee hope that the Viceroy will take note of the criticisms of the 
scheme by important sections of the Indian public and soon come "out with a 
liberal scheme of reform in the existing system of central Government as a transi¬ 
tory measure and a definite unconditional announcement in unambiguous and un¬ 
equivocal terms recognising the right of the Indian people to frame their constitu¬ 
tion of the future Government of India on the basis of dominion status for India 
in the Commonwealth of British nations. 

“The committee desire to express their satisfaction at the firm stand taken by 
the Viceroy in dealing with the extravagant and arrogant demands made by Mr. 
Jinnah, the leader of the Muslim T-eague in regard to the representation of the 
League on the still born expanded Council and the advisory council proposed in thd 
anuouncement, 
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‘*The committee deeply regret to express their difference from the opinion of the 
Congress working committee embodied in the resolution passed at Bombay. The 
Congress working committee have in the opinion of this committee failed to take a 
realistic view of the situation and give a correct lead to the country at this critical 
hour. The hope of the political emancipation of the Indian people depend on the 
defeat of totalitarian forces and the success of the British people with whom their 
fate is indissolubly bound. The war has now reached a stage when the Indian 
people can no longer afford to be indifferent to the vital problem of India’s 
defence. The adequate i^rcfmralion of the Indian nation for her national defence is 
a matter of vital importance to them. The commithic ask them in all earnestness 
to urge on the Government of India to fully arm and equip the country for their 
defence by raising a strong national army, navy and air force, promising the 
Government active co-operation and partici])ation in their effort of India’s defence. 
In this connection the committee desire to invite the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to the frequent complaints published in pa])cr8 that the claims of 
the Hindus do not receive adequate recognition in the matter of recruitment to 
certain branches of national defence activites. The committee emphatically insists 
on the elimination of all arbitrary and artificial classification of the Indian people 
as martial and non-martial and a deliberate attcm])t should be made to enlist 
in the defence forces recruits of all classes in proportion to their numerical strength 
in the population of the country as far as possible”. 

Pure Democracy 

“By another resolution the committee expressed the view that as the future 
governance of India should be based on the principle of pure democracy and 
nationalism as distinct from religious or pseudo-religious principles, any attempt 
to frustrate this end either by Government or any organisation must be resisted 
at any cost”. 

Insults to Hinj)U Women 

‘The committee also condemned the insults offered by Muslims to Hindu 
women in the Sind and N. W. F. provinces and requested the Governments of 
these provinces to put a stop to this misbehaviour. The committee called upon 
‘the Hindu youth to be ready to serve as voluntary guards for the protection of 
honour and person of Hindu ladies whenever and wherever it be necessary,” 
Rumours Reoarding Berar 

“The meeting understood that the public feeling in the country had been 
considerably agitated by persistent rumours that the 10 Andhra districts of Madras 
presidency and four districts of Berar were going to be restored to the Nizam of 
Hyderabad in recognition of war services and the committee thought it necessary 
that the Government of India should make a public statement to allay the public 
apprehensions in the matter’’. 

National Militia 

“The Committee was of opinion that the Government should at the earliest 
convenient time in future dispense with the British army of occupation in India 
and take steps to raise a national militia officered by Indians by the adoption of 
the policy of conscription. This step is ncccBsary to bring down the military 
expenditure in the years of peace in the Indian budget to a reasonable proportion 
to the total income of this country”. 

Hindu Widows 

“The working committee impressed upon all concerned the necessity of training 
Hindu widows in remunerative work such as home nursing, teaching in primary 
and secondary schools, house keeping and light work in factories”. 

Census in Madras 

“The committee urged that the census operators in the Madras presidency 
should give complete details of all Hindu castes separately as was done formerly 
and as is done in other Indian provinces instead of dividing Hindus into two 
main Bub-divisions only viz., Brahmins and non-Brahmins because ‘this latter 
sub-division has been introduced purely on political purposes instead of ascertain¬ 
ing the truth about all castes and communities comprehensively. The relations 
between the Brahmins and other communities are the same as between all other 
communities amongst themselves”. 



The Open Session of the Maha Sabha 

22nd, Session—Madura—28th. to 30th, December 1940 

The Welcome Address 


Amidst scenes of grandeur and festivity, the open session of the Twenty-Second 
All-India Hindu Maha Sabha Conference commenced on the 28th. December 
1940 at the By)acious special pandal at Sethnpathi High School grounds, Madras. 
About 2,000 delegates and thousands of visitors were jucsent. 

Distinguished among yuesent at the Conference, were Dr. B. S. Moonjc, 
Mr. vSyamay)iasad Mukeijee, Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, Bhai Parmanand. Mr. Harirani 
Rait of Aundli Mr. S. N. Banerjcc, Maharaja of Bamgarh, Rankaracharya of Jyothi 
Mutt, Mr. ]j. R. Bhopatker, V. V. Kalekar and Rir Gokulchand Marang. 

Mr. Ramaswami Sastri’s Welcome Address 

Dciran Bahadur K. S, Ramosivami Sasin\ Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee, w’clcomed the delegates and the visitors. In the course of his address Mr. 
Ramaswami Rastri said that in a warstricken ami miserahle world India had to 
preserve Iier soul untainted and ymre and had to fulfil once again her age-long 
mission of leading the w'orld in the paths of piety, purity and peace. But Hindus 
could not do it if they lose their Hindntw'a. 

Mr Ramaswami Rastri said that Hindu Mabasabha was not sectarian but a 
pan-Hindu national organisation including the Jlarijans, Ranatanists, Buddhists. 
Rikhs and others within its folds. He felt there was no irreconcilable antagoni¬ 
sm between real Ranatanism and real Ranghatanism. They must both work for 
Hindu social unity and uydift. The aim of the Rabha was the protection and 
promotion of the strength and glorv of the Hindu race, Hindu culture, Hindu 
civilisation and Hindu y)oliti(% Its objects were the organisation and consolidation 
of Hindu interests and rights. The Maha Rabha, he said, was not a communal 
organisation like the Muslim Jleague. 

“House of a Great Nation” 

After stating that his studies had convinced him that there were no such sepa¬ 
rate races as the Aryan race and Jiravidian race the sy^cakcr said tliat the Hinaiis 
were a home-born peoy»lc in India. He then referred to the work of great religious 
leaders and monarchs for achieving cnltnral and y’*oliiical unity in India and said 
that Hindus had always shown y'oliiical genius of a constniclive tyy>e and a rare 
combination of yiolitical wisdom and realism. “India lias liecn marked out by 
Nature as the house of a great nation and unified peoyde”, he added. “Wo have 
both territorial unity and cnllure and y)syehologieal unity”. But after the advent of 
the British, the Hindus took to Weslern civilisation with more avidity than the 
Muslims and hence became denationalised to a large extent. 

The syieaker then ymid a tribute to the Congress and said that the Maha 
Sabha had to eomc into being because of the inability of the Congress to ay)y>eal 
as strongly and widely to tlie Muslims as to the 11 Indus and because it had 
surrendered Hindu rights. U’he Pakislun Scheme, ho eomplained, had not yet 
been officially condemned by the Congress, though it had been done so by leaders 
like Mr. Nehru, (kmdemning the Pakistan vReheme, he said, ‘ let us clearly tell 
Mr. Jinnah Tndia is our goal for which Hindus will live and die. It is not a 
counter for bargaining. Pakistan shall never be while we are alive.” 

Mr. Ramaswami Rastri then criticised, what he called, “the hush-hush policy” 
of the Congress in Rind and the Congress ideal of Ahimsa, “Let us have Sante 
Senas (peace brigades)” he said. “But for God’s sake let us have also Rama Senas 
(protective war brigades).” Tlie speaker was against both the Congress Ratyagraha 
and the Government’s policy of severe repression of the Congress Ratyagraha by 
the infliction of very severe sentences. He added that the Maha Rabha alone had 
got a rational and sensible programme in regard to war. “Its way”, he said, “is 
the way of responsive cooperation and not the way of non-cooperation.” 

Constitutional Problem 

Referring to the constitutional problem, Mr. Ramaswami Rastri said that 
the Hindu Maha Sabha wanted a better type of democracy than the western 
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type. “We propose** he said, “to combine political liberty and economic equality 
and social fraternity.” He thou gave a survey of constitution-making in India 
and the Vit^eroy’s offer. “As a result of the deadlock”, he said, “the Cabinet 
expansion scheme has been put into cold storage. 1 am not vexed over this 
at all, because the really important immediate consideration is not Cabinet 
expansion but Dominion istatus for India.” 

Concluding, Mr. Ramaswami Sastri said. “In this great task of reconciling 
the Congress and the MuHlini League and the Ilritish pe(){>le, I believe that the 
Hindu Maha Subha will have its truest function and highest reward. The clash 
of classes and communities must give ])lacc to the united cllbrts of all for the 
common good.” 


The Presidential Address 

The ideal that the Hindus should get llicmselvps ‘rc-animatod and re-born’ 
into a martial race was ]>la(*cd before the Mahasabha by Mr. V. D. Savaricar, 
the rresident, in his address. Urging participation by the Hindus, in the 
war eflorts, he said that the Hindu’s attitude to war must be guided by the need 
for the militarisation of the comniiiiiity aiid iiidiistrialisation of tl)c country. 

Mr. Sararkar, in tlie course of his address, made a special ap])eal to the 
Hindus to give their 8U[>])ort in all elections to the candidates set up by the 
Mahasahha in preference to Congress candidates. 

Pajj -11 j ndu Movement 

Advocating the doc trine of a ‘i'an-llindn” movement, Mr. Savorkar declared 
that it WHS encouraging to note that lliiidu Princes were evincing keen interest in 
it. “The farsighied amongst them have begun to realise that their present and 
future interests as well are in fact ideiililied with the ‘Pan-1 Jindu’ movement i.'ow 
growing stronger from day to day. If up to this time the Hindu Princes failecl to 
lead the Hindu movement or help it with that fervour, courage and rc'ligious devo¬ 
tion with which the lAIuslim Princes in India identify themselves witli llie Muslim 
political }>arties n India and share in the ])an-Islamic anihitiou. the fault does not 
altogether lie on the side of the Hindu Princes alone. 'J’he Hindu ])nl)lic in general 
and notably Oongicssiie Hindus in particular, never extended any Uie least sympathy 
with the liindu BUites or realised their importance, hut, on the eontraiy. arrogated 
to themselves the monopoly of patriotism and looked down on the Hindu {States as 
an imi)ediment in the path of India’s pr(»gress which the sooner it was removed the 
better it would he for the nation. Put the Muslim ]ud)lic, on tlic other hand, with 
a truer insight of ])olitical realities, had ever been intensely proud of the few 
Muslim {States in India. Consequently the Muslim princes too ever felt that not 
only their present interest hut even their future greatness and future glory depen¬ 
ded on the progress and strength of the Pan-Islamic movement led by the Muslim 
politicians of India.'’ “It is not want of reBOurces”, Mr. Sararkar added, “which 
forces you to be so hel}jles8 and hopeless but lack of political insight and political 
realities. You have lost the political eye altogether.” 

Recognition of Maua Sabiia 

Mr. Bavarkar then went on to ex])Iain the position of the Hindu Mahasahha 
vis-a-vts the Congress, the Muslim J.cague and the Government. ‘‘Although the 
Congress itself openly resented the charge that they reiucsenied the Hindus and 

E roved their contention to the hilt by actually betraying the Hindu interests a 
undred times over as for example on the question of Bind separation, the 
Communal Award, the frontier policy, the Hindustliani language, etc., still the 
Government persisted in believing that the Congress and the League were equivalent 
as a sum total of Hindu-Muslim representation. The Hindus as Hindus not only 
continued to be unrepresented but were positively mis-represented in all Govern¬ 
mental constitutional deliberations. But the growing prestige, influence and effective 
activities of the Hindu Maha Babha did at last impress the Government with the 
fact that it was no longer possible to look ui)on the Congress as a representative 
Hindu body or to refuse to recognise the representative character of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha. The Government of India had thus unlearnt the old equation 
‘Congress plus League is equal to Indian people’ and had to learn the new equation. 
The Hindu Maha Sabha, the League and the Congress is equal to the sum 
total of Indian rspresentation. He thanked His Excellency the Viceroy for having 
decisively recognised the position of the Hindu Maha Sabha* 
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“Neither Orthodox nor Heterodox” 

Eeferring to a recent speech of Mr. Amcry advocatinp; the principle of “India 
First/ in which he said that the Malm Sabha represented the orthodox point of 
view, Mr. Savarkar said “The British public as well as the Government must 
be made to realise that the Hindu Maha Sabha is neither orthodox nor heterodox. 
In fact, it has very little to do with any ‘doxy’ at all. It is not primalily a 
Hindu Dharma Sabha, a reli^^iouB body. The Hindu Maha Sabha is the Hindu 
‘Rashtra Sabha’, a body seekiuj!; to represent the Hindu nation as a whole and 
includes all sections of Hindudom, whether orthodox or heterodox.” The rocoKuition 
by the Oovernmont of the Hindu Maha Sabha as the most outHtandin^ representa¬ 
tive of the Hindu view and the consequent consultation with tho Vi(‘eroy held with 
its President is an event which is certain to have far-rcadiint^ C()n8eqnences on tho 
Hindu movement in general. Because it implies the recoLMiition by the (n)vernmei)t 
of the fact that the Congress does not represent the Hindus as Hindus and that 
just as to ascertain the Muslim opinion they have to consult the Muslim League or 
any other such Muslim institution which is independent of the Congress, so also 
the real Hindu interests, rights and claims could only be ascertained by consulting 
a representative body which is independent and ai)art from the Cungress.” Ho 
added, “Any Congress-League pact can no longer sell, mortgage or barter away 
Hindu rights unless and until the Hindu Maha Sabha is a willing party to it” 

Rofeii!iig to the Pakistan demand and the League’s claim (in the British 
( 70 vcnuijc;-(, Mr. Savarkar said, “I have no licsitatiun in expressirig my sincere 
appreciation of the clear attitude which Mr. Amcry has taken on the qnestiou of 
Indian integrity and indivisibility as well as of tlie iiimness with which the Viceroy 
turned dow«i a number of the anti-Hindu and aggressive demands wiiich the League 
had advanced during the recent negotiations in connection with the War Committee 
and the exi>ansiou of the Executive Council.” 

War Aims of Britain 

Adverting to tlic question of war, IHr. Savarkar said : “The Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State for India more than once wanted us to believe in their various 
speeches that the only objective which hail actuated Britain to continue the war 
had been to resist aggression whetber against England or other, to defend great 
democratic ideals, and without seeking any material advantage, to lay the founda¬ 
tion of a better international system and to secure a real and lasting peace. No 
better proof can be adduced to disprove these declarations than the fact that they 
provided an occasion for Hitler to retort when he was asked by Mr. Chamberlain 
to free Poland that he would do so as soon as Great Britain freed India.” 
Consequently, the demand of tho Congress leaders like Pandit Jawoliarlal 
Nehru calling ujion (heat Britain to tell their general objectives in going 
to the war seems to be altogether idle, firstly because Britain has been repeating 
those general objectives in the above strai > ad nausciun and, secondly, because 
the declaration of any general pious objectives cannot be worth a brass farthing 
unless it is immediately translated into action, wherever it is possible to do so, 
as England could have done in the case of India by granting her a democratic 
and free constitution. But she did nothing of the sort. Political science and history 
both illustrate the fact that no constitution or social system can be beneficial under 
all circumstances and for all alike. No people arc so attached to democracy and 
to individual liberty as the British so far as their own nation is concerned. But 
under war conditions did they not throw their democratic conceptions and consti 
tution overboard in a day and vote for almost an undiluted dictatorship ?” 

Mr. Savarkar proceeded : “There is no meaning calling upon Indians that it 
is their duty to fight Germany simply because they are totalitarians or to love 
the French or the English or the Americans simply because they are Democrats or 
Republicans. The sanest policy for us which practical politics demand is to befriend 
those who arc likely to serve our country’s interest in spite of any ‘ism’ they follow 
for themselves and to befriend them only so long as they serve our purpose.” 

The bogey of the Germans conquering India with which the English try to 
frighten Indians out of their wits should not be taken too seriously into consiaera- 
tion in framing the immediate policy in regard to the war situation. As things 
stood, it was not very likely, nay, altogether improbable, that in this war England 
would be defeated so disastrously as to be compelled to hand over W Indian 
Empire into German hands. The English were assuring the whole world that they 
were sure to crush Hitler in the long run while in the same breadth they told us 
“Help us or the Germans are sure to conquer India,” The fact is that if ever the 
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EnKlishmcn really come to feel bo helpless that without our help they were sure to 
lose India they would offer us not only the Dominion Status but some of their 
colonies and possessions as they are doin?; to-day in the case of America. 

The speaker then proceeded to point out that none need be frightened of a 
byi^othetical problem such as what would happen to India in the event of British 
Withdrawal from India, a civil war in India and widespread liindu-Muslim clashes. 

Our future Programme 

“In framing our programme so far as it lies in our power, our only considera¬ 
tion should be liow host we can take advantage of the war situation, to promote 
our own interests, how best wc can hclji ourselves in safeguarding and if possible 
even in promoting the Hindu cauhc. In doing so we should take great care not to 
indulge in any idle, useless and harmful bombast by making light of our over¬ 
whelming weakru'ss on the one hand as well as not to underrate on the other 
whatever strength we even now possess.” 

Continuing Itis address, Mr. Smarkar d^velt on the methods by which India 
couhi attain her independence. An armed rev(»lt on a national scale was an imi) 08 - 
sibility. Consequently not on any m-iral grounds, but on the grounds of i>raetical 
politics, the Malm J^abha was coini-elleti not to concern itself with any programme 
involving any armed resistance. 

Criticising the policy of iion-violeiK*e, Mr. J^avarkar said, “Of course relative 
non-violence is doui)fless a virtue so ]»rccinincfitly contri.bnring to human good as to 
form one of the fundumenials on wiiicli iniman life, whether individual or social, 
can take its stand and evolve all social amenities. lUit uhsolute non-violence that 
is, non-violence iiiulor all circumstances, and even when instead of heli»ing human 
life, whether individual or national, it causes iiicaiculable harm to humanity as a 
whole, ought to be condemned us a moral ])erversity.” ^Call it a law of naliiie or 
the will of (Jod as you like” he said, *‘the iron fact remains that there is no room 
for absolute non-violence in nature. Man could not have saved himself from utter 
extinction nor could he have led any but the precarious and wretched life of a 
coward and a worm had he not succeeded in adding the strength of artilicial arms 
to his natural arms. The lesson is branded in every page of human history that 
the nations wldch, other things being equal, are superior in military strength are 
bound to survive, flourish and dominate while those which are militarily weak shall 
be politically subjected and cease to exist at all.” 

The Most Crying Need 

Appealing to the Hindus to offer all legitimate opposition ‘to this vicious 
principle in their own interests,” the speaker declared, ‘‘we must whip up military 
enthusiasm amongst the Hindus. That is the most crying need of to-day and must 
form the chief plank of the Hindu ^^aiighatanist platform.” 

Mr. Savarkar urged the Hindus to utilise the oi>portunitie8 afforded by the war 
to the militarisation and industrialisation of the community. “I feel no hesitation,” 
he said, “in proposing that the best wav of utilising the opportunities which the 
war has afforded to us cannot be any other than to participate in all war efforts 
which the Government are compelled by circumstances to put forth in so 
far as they help in bringing about the industrialisation and militarisation of 
our people. Fortunately for us facilities are thrown open to us in this direction 
within a single year in consequence of the war which we could not find during 
the last fifty years and could not have hoped to secure by empty protests and 
demands for the next fifty years to come.” 

Mr. Savarkar added that the results of participating in war efforts had so far 
proved satisfactory, “In examining these results”, he said, “we must bear in mind 
that the British are raising these military forces and encouraging industrial deve¬ 
lopment BO far as it helps their war efforts with no altruistic motives of heliung the 
Indians. We are also participating in these war efforts or at any rate are not out 
to oppose them, with no intention of helping the British but of helping ourselves. 
I have put the situation almost bluntly in the above manner to counter the politi¬ 
cal folly into which the Indian public is accustomed to indulge in thinking that 
because Indian interests are opposed to British interests in general, any step in 
which we join hands with the British Government must necessarily be an act of 
surrender, anti-national, of playing into British hands and that co-operation with 
the British Government in any case and under all circumstances is unpatriotic and 
condemuable.” 

Mr. Savarkar regretted there were very few Hindus in the Navy. The Sabha 
35 
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was already carrying on an agitation for the recruitment of more Hindus in the 
Navy. Consequently the Government had promised to recruit Hindus in Naval 
services without any distinction and had also admitted that the Hindus were showing 
more inclination to join the Navy. j i. u 

So far as the question of compulsory military education in colleges and high 
schools was concerned, Mr. Savarkar said, the Government of India was still 
following ‘obstructive tractics.' The Senates of almost all the leading universities in 
India had passed resolutions favouring compulsory military training. He hoped 
Government would revise their policy in this respect and do the needful. 

Satyagraha Campaign 

Mr. Bavarkar, turning to the satyagraha campaign on the Congress, asked, “What 
is the alternative programme to the one adopted by the Hindu Maha Sabha ? 
Shouting some slogans and going into the jails ? 1 appreciate the motive of 
those patriotic men in the Congress ; I sympathise with their suflferings. But I 
must plainly state that they have made a mess of all political movements and 
the satyagraha they have now launched can bring no substantial good to the 
country. It is to some extent useful and was perhaps meant to serve as a stunt 
for the next elections. Are the Hindu Hanghatanists going to adopt a counter 
stunt ? We would have been justified in doing that too, But the Hindu Maha 
Babha as an organisation cannot do two things at one and the same time. If 
it participated in the war efforts with a view to reap the most substantial benefits 
in militarising the Hindus and allies itself with the Government to that extent, 
it cannot as an organisation take to any civil resistance which act will directly 
prove detrimental to our first and greater objective. You cannot both eat and 
have the cake too. Of course the Hindu Maha Sabha can resort to civil resistance 
if the action is more profitable than the two great objectives of which it seeks, the 
militarisation and industrialisation of the country.” 

Political Demands 

In concluding his address, Mr. Savarkar dwelt on the political demands of 
the Maha Sabha. “I must make it clear”, he said, "that the demands forwarded 
by the Hindu Maha Sabha were not slighted by the Governmeht. W e ask them 
to make a declaration that within one year’s time after the cessation of the war 
Dominion Status shall be granted. Now the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
have both made it clear that India shall be raised to the position of a self- 

g overning unit of the Commonwealth, which they call British, but I claim must 
0 called Indo-British, on equal footing immediately after the war and at the 
shortest interval possible. Wc wanted a declaration from the Government that 
they would not encourage the scheme of breaking up the integrity of India. Under 
the pressure of Hindu Maha Sabha alone Mr. Amery has made a clear declaration 
to that effect in his speech on ‘India First.’ So far as our military demands are 
concerned, they are almost all arc being acted upon, at least nptill now. I'he 
military service is thrown open to all caste and creed alike. The Hindu Maha 
Sabha is already recognised by the Government as the foremost representative body 
of the Hindus. The only point on which the Government is stitl harping is the 
fact that they are throwing the responsibility of framing a constitution on the 
Indians and insisting that unless all Indian parties unite, the minority and the 
majority, produce a compromise unanimously voted for, no constitution could be 
framed. But we shall fight out this specious argument in right time. There is 
every likelihood that on this point too, the Government will have to yield to the 
most reasonable demand of the Hindu Maha Babha. In short, I find no detail 
or issue important enough to compel us to resort to civil resistance at the sacrifice 
of the important facilities we have gained and the opportunity that has presented 
to us enabling us to cfifect the militarisation of the Hindus to a substantial 
extent.” Mr. Savarkar commended to the Maha Sabha the programme, which was 
recommended by the Working Committee of the Maha Sabha at its meeting held 
in November last. 

Earlier in his address Mr. Savarkar referred to the position of Hindus in 
Sind and deplored that the Government of India had not done all they could for 
the protection of the Hindus. He asserted that the Congress Party in Sind was 
equally responsible to the situation prevailing there. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—Madura—29th. December 1940 

The Hindu Maha Sabha Conference passed to-day by an overwhelming 
majority, only four voting against, a resolution moved by Mr* N, C. Qhatterjee 
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demanding that the British Government should make a declaration before March 
31, 1941 that they would grant Dominion Status of the Statute of Westminster 
variety within a year after the cessation of the war and also announce that the 
Pakistan scheme will not be entertained by the Government, Failing such a 
declaration, the Maha Sabha, the resolution declared, would consider the necessity 
of direct action. Owing to prolonged discussion in the Subjects Committee, the 
open session of the Maha Sabha met to-day only at 5 p.m. Mr. Savarkar 
presiding. Non-controversial resolutions were taken up first. 

Condolence 

The first resolution, which was moved from the chair, was one of condolence 
on the death of the late Maharaja of Mysore^ the Maharaja of Kolhapur, Mr, 
Pamnani of Sindht Mr. Baliram Dhawan of the Frontier Province, Mr. Harish 
Chandra Mukherjee of Bengal and Mr. Anjaneyalu of Andhra Desa and others. 
The resolution was passed, the whole gathering standing in silence. 

Release of Hindu Politicals 

The next resolution demanded the immediate and unconditional release of 
Hindu political prisoners and the recalling forthwith of political exiles. A section 
of delegates pointed out that the resolution would be meaningless, in view of the 
fact that the Maha Sabha itself proposed launching direct action within three 
months if its demands were not met by that period. 

The President cx])laincd that the resolution concerned only such politicals who 
claimed to be Hindu Maha ISabhaites including those who have been in jail for 
many years now. The resolution was eventually carried by a majority. 

Communal Award Condemned 

The third resolution was moved by Mr. AT. V, Seetharamiah, Secretary of 
the Tamil Nad Hindu Maha Sabha. The resolution reiterated the condemnation of 
the Communal Award as anti-national and undemocratic and unfair to the Hindus 
particularly in the provinces of Bengal, Jhinjab, iSind and Assam and gave excessive 
weightage to the Muslims and other non-Hindus and declared that there would 
be no peace in the country until and unless the award was annulled. 

The resolution was seconded by Dr. Sir Gokulchand Naraug of the Punjab who 

made a historical survey of the origin of the Award. He referred to what he called 

the appeasement iiolicy adopted by the Congress Ministries in Madras and Bihar 
to satisfy Muslims when the same si)irit was not reciprocated by the Muslim 
Prime Minister in the Punjab. He pointed out that the Communal Award could 
not be easily set aside. There were only two ways of doing that; one to curry 
favour with the Government by allirming and demonstrating their loyalty to 
the Government or secondly by showing that they were sufficiently strong to 
enforce their demand. The Hindus were constitutionally incapable of the first 

course. Therefore they should compose their internal diflerences and close their 

ranks forgetting their differences. He added that the Congress would never come 
to their help in this regard for there was no change of attitude among Congress 
leaders despite past experience. Every gesture on their part to win the Muslims 
in order to achieve Hindu-Muslim unity was mistaken by Muslims as cowardice. 

Mr. S, N, Banncrjce of Calcutta further supported the resolution and 
explained how the Award had operated to the detriment of the interests of Hindus 
in Bengal. The resolution was carried. 

Dominion Status Demanded after War 

Mr. N. C. Chatterjee from Bengal moved the main resolution on the political 
situation which, inter alia, stated that the Hindu Maha Sabha appreciated the 
recognition by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State that the political situation in 
the country could not be satisfactorily met without the co-operation of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha which was the most outstanding body representing Hindu interests. 

The resolution added that, “while reiterating its faith in the goal of complete 
independence, the Hindu Maha Sabha is prepared to accept Dominion Status of the 
Westminster variety as the immediate step. The Maha Sabha, however, considers 
that the declarations made from time to time by the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State on the constitutional question are vague, inadequate and unsatisfactory, 
and the Maha Sabha therefore urges the Government to make an immediate ana 
clear declaration that Dominion Status, as contemplated in the Statute of West¬ 
minster, shall be conferred on India within one year of the termination of the 
war, and the constitution shall be so liameci as to ensure the integrity and 
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indivisibility of India as a State and a nation, and while providing legitimate 
safejjuards for the protection of the rights and interests of the minorities, it shall 
not in any manner adversely affect the rights and interests of the majority in India. 

“Still the Maha Sabha strongly conuemns the attitude taken up both by the 
Indian and the British (rovernment in maintaining that they would not entertain 
any constitutional scheme unless and until it was agreed to by the Muslim 
minority in India inasmuch as such an attitude virtually invests the minority 
with a power to dictate to the majority or veto all progress, a principle which is 
preposterous, undemocratic in theory and is bound to be most detrimental to the 
legitimate Hindu interests in practice. Consctiuently the Maha Babha demands 
the abandonment of this attitude and urges that the constitution be framed on 
democratic lines as framed by the League of Nations. 

“While recognising that the British Government have made some attempts 
to increase the strength of the Indian Army and to mechanise the same the 
Hindu Maha Babha is of opinion that such attempts are wholly inadequate and 
insuflicient for the protection of India from external aggression, and for the 
maintenance of internal order. The Defence rolicy must he actuated first by the 
considerations of the welfare of India herself and not subordinated to British 
interests. 

“The Maha Babha calls upon the Government to accelerate the increase of 
the Army and Navy and to recruit Hindus for the said services in all the branches 
in pror'ortion to tlieir numerical strength. 

“The Hindu Maha Babha condemns the action of the Government in show¬ 
ing favouritism to Muslims in the matter of recruitment. 

Pakistan 

“The Hindu Maha Sabha also calls upon the Government to make military 
training compulsory for Indian youths in scools, colleges and universities and 
supply them with necessary arms and ammunitions and further asks for the 
repeal of the Arms Act which must be brought into same line as in England. 

“The Hindu Maha Babha, in this connection, calls upon the Government to 
encourage and luomote the establishment of factories in India with Indian capital 
and under Indian control where all implements of war, for examide, Aero Engines, 
Aeroplanes, Motor Engines, Tanks, modern armaments and Equipments will bo 
manufactured and also to provide for and assist in shipbuilding in India without 
further delay. 

“The Hindu Maha Sabha condemns the attitude of the British Government 
in not raakitig a clear announc-ement of its opposition to the scheme of Pakistan 
in Biiite of the repeated declarations that are made by the Muslim government 
and its leaders that Pakistan is the only solution of the communal problem in 
India and it has made its determination and firm resolve iliat it would do every¬ 
thing in its power to secure their demand of Pakistan. The Hindu Maha Babha 
therefore urges ui)on the British Government immediately the necessity of making 
a clear declaration that the scheme of Pakistan will not be entertained and tolera¬ 
ted by the Government. 

“In case Government fails to make a satisiactory rcs]>onpo to the demands 
embodied in this resolution before the 3l8t of Maidi It) 11 the Maba Babha will 
start a movement of direct action and hereby a])poiut8 a Committee of the following 
gentlemen for devising ways and means for starting and conducting the movement 
imniedately after the lapse of the period : (1) Barrister Savarfi:at\ (2) Dr. Mookcr- 
jee (3) Dr. Moonje, (4) Mr. Khapardc, and (3) Mr. Veshpande with powers to 
co-opt. 


Resolution on Communal Question 

“Whereas the Hindu Maha Babha firmly holds the view that so long as the 
attitude of the British Government towards India remains unchanged and its 
anti-Hindu policy is not altered, the Hindu Maha vSabha cannot believe in the 
sincerity of the avowed war aims of England, namely, that England has taken 
up arms for establishing freedom and democracy in this world ; 

“Wheres the administration in the Province of Bind has failed to protect the 
lives and liberties of the Hindus and has not put any effective check to the contin¬ 
ual and repeated assassinations of the Hindus hy the Muslims in that province ; 

“VVhereas the Administration of the Province of Bengal has been systemati¬ 
cally conducted on communal lines in order to cripple the Hindus of Bengal and 
whereas the Muslim Ministry has been pursuing a policy deliberately detrimental 
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to the interests of the Hindus and has sponsored and initiated measures, legislative 
and administrative, in order to practically exclude the Hindus from the public 
services and to prejudicially affect the cultural and economic life of the Hindus in 
that province and whereas the Consfitution in that Province has not been suspended 
though demanded at the last llengal Hindu Maha Babha Conference ; 

“Whereas Hindu rights have been similarly suppressed in the Punjab. 

“Whereas the communal decision imposed upon India by the British Govern¬ 
ment has set up communal Ministries in the Provinces of Bind, Bengal and 
Punjab which are unalterai)lc hy any appeal to the electorate and which are being 
dominated by the anti-Hindu and anti- national policy of the Muslim League ; 

“Whereas even in provinces with Hindu majority, undue weightage has been 
given to the Muslims in important spheres of public activity and Hindu rights 
have boon deliberately ignored for placating the Muslims ; 

“Whereas the Viceroy and the (iovernors in the Provinces have failed and 
neglected to safeguard the interests of the Hiinlus in Bind, Bengal, the Punjab 
and North-Western Provinces and have by their acd-s of commission and ommission 
acquiesced in the systematic ^persecution of the Hindus and have also failed to 
exercise their ])owerB and responsibilities in the maintenance of the established 
canons of civilised Government, and have not been able to put a stop to the out¬ 
rages of Hindu women, the defiling of Hindu temples, the discrimination against 
the Hindus in public services and the deliberate attack on the civic freedom and 
cultural life of the Hindus ; 

“Whereas the British Government have refused to undo the wrongs done to 
the Hindus resulting from their own nolicy and have taken no notice whatever 
of demands and protests of the Maha Babha ; 

“Whereas responsive co-operation has been, is still, and will be the policy of 
the Maha Babha and while it has no faith in any scheme of barren non-co-operation 
but believes in the complete capture of power hy the Hindus wherever iiossible ; 

“Whereas c.onstitutioual methods have failed to i)rotect the interest of the 
Hindus in vital spheres of their lives and activities ; 

“In case the Government fails to make a satisfactory response to the demands 
embodied in the resolution before March 31, 1911, the Maha Babha will start a 
movement of direct action, and hereby appoints a Committee consisting of Mr. 
V. D. Bavarkar, Mr. Bhyara])rasad Mookeiice, Hr. Moorjje, Messrs. Khaparde, 
Deshpandc, Blioi)atkar, Bhai Parmanand and Bharat Misra, wiih ]>rowcrB to co-oi)t, 
for devising ways and means for starting and conducting the same immediately 
after the lapse of the said i)criod. 

Pakistan B(^heme Condemned 

Mr. N. C, C/iattrrJce was given ovation ns he rose to move the resolution. 
He said that the Madura session would be most memorable in the history of India 
if they adopted the resolution. It would give a tremendous imielus to their 
movement. The Buhjects Committee had not passed the resolution light-heartedly, 
but after mature consideration of all aspects of the situation. 

Mr. Chatterjee detailed what he described as the deliberate, systematic, anti- 
Hindu and anti-democratic ])olicy pursued by the communal Ministries in Bengal, 
Bind and the Punjnh, TJie Bceoiidary Ediicalion Bill and the Municipal Amend¬ 
ment Bill, he said, were attempts by the Fa/.lnl lluq Ministry to introduce, in a 
subtle and sinister maiiucr, Pakistan in Bengal. He aninned that Bengal lliudua 
were determined to resist these attempts with all their energy, and appealed for the 
co-operation and support of the rest of India in their endeavours in the cause 
of Hindu culture and nation. He held that communal Ministries had hopelessly 
failed, and urged the British Government to scrap the constitution in the Plindu 
minority provinces. “Wo arc not going to accept freedom with Pakistan. We do 
not want shibboleths and slogans like ‘India First’. The fundamental principle on 
which the Hindu Mahasabha stood was that India should be indivisible and for 
that, the integrity of India should be maintained. He concluded, exhorting the 
Hindus to stand solidly by the Maha Babhai and uphold the cause and prestige of 
the Hindu nation. 

Dr. B. S* Moonje, seconding the resolution, explained its imidications and characte¬ 
rised it as comprehensive. 'J’he Babha was demanding a clear declaration from 
the Government that Dominion Status would be granted within a year of the con¬ 
clusion of the war, and that the communal question would be solved on principles 
laid down by the League of Nations. The communal problem, he added, was being 
bolstered up by the Government. 
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Dr. Moonjo dwelt at length on the question of militarisation of the country.' 

He demanded that India, in order to be able to protect herself, should at least 

have an army of over one crore in strength. ConKiess followers had been taught 
the manufacture of the charka, and the followers of the Muslim League 

were preparing rifles, and if the two met in a battle of Paniput, he asked, what 

would be the result ? There was, therefore, at this moment utmost need for 
militarisation of the country, and Hindus should have a due share in the personnel 
of the army and navy. Concluding, Dr. Moonje urged that there should be only a 
Hindu Government in Hindustan and that the British Commonwealth should bo 
styled the Indo-British Commonwealth. 

Dr. Shyamaprasad Mukherjee, supporting the resolution, said that he, for one, did 
not believe in any direct action or civil disobedience, but events in the past one 
year indicated that there had been a deliberate conspiracy on the part of the 
Muslim Ministries in North India, who, he declared, were out to cripple national¬ 
ism and the legitimate interests of the Hindus. The Maha Habha was the first to 
offer co-operation to the Government in the war, as they believed in militarising 
the nation for self-defence but there was not sullicicnt response from the other side. 
Statements and declarations by the spokesmen of the British Government in 
the past year, he said, were vague and half-hearted. ^J'here was no justice or 
reasonableness in withholding freedom, on the pretext that communal differences 
had not been settled. 'J'hey wanted freedom to preserve the interests and honour 
of the Hindus. 'I'hey were prepared to face any amount of sacrifice, even death, 
for the honour and integrity of India. They were not out to crush any com¬ 
munity but would protect not only the interests of Hindus but those of all 
communties provided they identified themselves with India and believed them¬ 
selves to be sons of the soil. The Maha 8abha by adopting the present resolution 
would only be testing British sincerity, and asking the Britishers if they would, 
as professed by them, concede full Dominion Status unvitiated by the Communal 
Award. 

Dr. Nimhkar (Madras) opposed the resolution, and said that the Hindu Maha 
Sabha, by this resolution, was seeking to fight with the power in respect of which 
their policy hitherto had been responsive co-operation. The fight would mean 
opposition to both Muslims and the British. Was the Maha Sabha organisational¬ 
ly prepared for this heavy responsibility ? Once well-organised, the innate strength 
of the Sabha would help to solve the problems even without a fight. He also 
warned that the resolution would be virtually a vote against the President, who, 
in his presidential address, had advocated differently. 

Mr. N. K. Aiyar (Madras) joined the opposition, and said that the resolution 
would torpedo the golden opportunity afforded by war to build up the organisation. 
He counselled deferring direct action. 

Mr. Savarkar, President, before putting the resolution to vote, explained his 
position, and said that the views expressed in the Presidential address were his 
own. Besides, he had mentioned in his speech points which if not satisfactorily 
settled, he would himself have raised as issues, on which to force a struggle. He 
also mentioned that the direct action contemplated was not confined to civil 
disobedience, but might extend to any sphere possible, and there was no moral 
question. 

The resolution was, at this stage, put to vote and carried by an overwhelming 
majority, only four voting against. 

Tumultuous shouts and raising of slogans marked the passing of the main 
resolution of the Conference by an overwhelming majority. The resolution deciding 
on the starting of direct action if no satisfactory response was forthcoming before 31st 
March, 1941, to the demands made therein was debated upon for nearly three 
hours, very spirited speeches being made by Mr. N, C, Chatterjee, Dr. B, S, 
Moonje and Mr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee in its support. The audience showed 
signs of impatience and frequently interrupted the speakers who opposed the 
resolution, despite the appeal of the Ihesident to give them a patient 
hearing. 

The attendance of delegates and visitors was more or less the same as on 
the first day. 'J'he President was cheered as he arrived at the Conference pandal 
at about 5 p.m. and the xirocecdings started. After the resolution of condolence 
and those regarding release of Hindu political prisoners and condemnation of 
Communal Award, Mr, B. O. Khaparde, ex-Minister, Central Provinces, 
proposed the following resolution regarding the move to hand over certain 
territories to the Nizam, 
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Cession of Berar to Nizam 

“This sesBion of the Akbila Bharathiya Hindu Maha Sabha records its emphatic 
disapproval of the strenuous and wide-B])read agitation carried on to the purpose 
that Berar, the Northern Chrears and Ceded Districts of the Madras Presidency 
be handed over to the Nizam in recognition of the latter’s help in the war eirorts 
and the studied silence of the British Government thereon. The Hindu Maha Babha 
demands of His Majesty’s Government an emphatic assurance that the said 
territories will not be handed over to the Nizam or any Prince or power and warns 
the Government that any such move will be fraught with serious and far-reaching 
consequences and will be resolutely opposed by the Hindu Maha Sabha by all 
means at its power. The Hindu Maha Babha further considers Mahatma Gandhi’s 
support for transfer of Berar and other parts of the Madras ]’residency to the 
Nizam and his suggestion that Nizam be Emperor of India as atrocious and gross 
betrayal of the Hindu nation.” 

In moving the resolution Mr. Khaparde referred to the ominous silence 
maintained by the British (Jovernment on this issue, the awakening and political 
consciousness of people of Berar and elsewhere and the likelihood of commotions 
if the proiioscd cession of territory to the Nizam were to take place. Mr. Q. V. 
Suhba Jiao of Bezwada seconded the resolution which was further supported by 
Messrs. S. Srinivasa Aiyar^ Mahalinga Aiyar of Coimbatore and K. 6'. Balia, 
Vice-President of the Kerala Jlindu Maha Babha. I*he speakers were strong and 
bitter in their criticisms of the attitude of Mahatma Gandhi on this issue as was 
revealed by a recent article of his in the Harijan wherein Gandhiji had expressed 
the view that he would have no objection or quarrel even if the Nizam were to 
become the Emperor of India. 

The “Dikect Action” Resolution 

“I have the honour of moving a momentous resolution and by passing this 
resolution you will be making this session the most momentous. It deals with 
direct action. This ought not to be accepted in a light-hearted manner. You 
must pass it with the fullest sense of re8]ionsibility and after careful consideration”, 
said Mr. V. C. Chatterjee of Calcutta moving the resolution setting forth the 
Maha Babha’s demands and declaring its determination to start a movement of 
direct action if there was no satisfactory rcBjionse to them from Government before 
dlst. March 1941. Mr. Chattel jee observed that the heart of Madras appeared to him 
sound and that the success of the Conference there would give a fillip to the 
movement in Bengal and elsewhere. He congratulated Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu and 
his fellow workers on the tremendous work done by them. 

Continuing, Mr. Chatterjee said that Bengal was slowly but steadilv drifting 
into a Bind. He pointed out how the Becondary Education Bill in Bengal was 
aimed at crippling the Calcutta University and how the Hindus were determined 
to wreck it. The Muslim Ministry was out to communalise the countrv and bring 
it under the domination of the Muslim I^eague. ’J'ho Hindus, he said, constituted 
75 per cent of the population of Calcutta and paid 80 per cent of the rates and 
taxes but the Muslim Ministry was devising the Constitution of the City Corpora¬ 
tion in such a way as to crush the legitimate rights of the Hindus and to benefit 
the Muslims. He wanted an assurance from that Conference that all parties and 
sections of Hindus present there from various provinces were resolved to see that 
Hindustan shall never be allow'ed to go down (applause). 

Proceeding, Mr. Chatterjee spoke of the failure of the Governor to exercise 
his powers under the Constitution to safeguard the legitimate rights of the Hindus 
and of the demand of the Hindus of Bengal to susnend the Constitution. He 
further demanded a clear and unequivocal repudiation of the I’akistan 
Bcheme and added that they would not allow anybody to parley or temporize 
on that issue. 

One of the delegates : What is your Bose doing ? 

Mr. Chatterjee : He is not my Bose. He is in the arms of the Congress. 

Concluding, Mr. Chatterjee observed that none other than the President of 
the Hindu Maha Babha could negotiate on behalf of the Hindus, that there shall 
be no interference with the fundamental principle of the Maha Babha that India 
shall be indivisible and that in fighting Muslim communalism they ought not to 
overlook the fact that their real enemy was British Imperialism. 

Dr, Moonje, seconding the resolution, explained the demands embodied in the 
resolution and said that they aimed at keeping alive the “Hindudom” in India, 
giving the Hindus who were the majority population power to arm themselves in 
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order to defend their country and to oppose the Pakistan Scheme to the bitterest 
end. lie pointed that the British tem])eiaineiit was to satisfy the persons who were 
prepared to p;ivc the most trouble and disrej^nrd others and that if the Hindu 
Maha Sabha were merely to put forward their demands and rest satisfied they would 
have to wait till Doomsday. The Oon‘>:resfl had understood that temperament of the 
British and was ])in"pri< kin} 2 : the Government. But tlie more trouble the Congress 
gave, the more tlie Jkitish Government was trying to favour the Muslims. "Ihe 
resolution of tlie Hindu Maha Sabha was to the eflect that they were not enemies 
of the British Empire but that they desired that they in India should be as indepen¬ 
dent as Englishmen in their own country. They wanted an Indo-British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations and not a British Commonwealth. In this way, he believed, the 
Maha Sabha had taken a most realistic, stock of the situation. 

Mr. M(ih(iliv(ia Aiyar (speaking in Tamil), supportcil the resolution as also 
Messrs. Bfiopatkar, President, Maharastra Hindu Maha Sabha and Keshab Chandra 
of Punjab. 

Mr. Sliyama Prasad Mukherjee made a spirited speech in support of the resolu¬ 
tion. ‘‘We have put forward our demands before the Viceroy and the British 
Government” Mr. Mukherjee said. “‘But these demands have not been met. In 
Bengal wo have roused public opinion to such an exUiit that with a full sense of 
rcs})onsibility 1 can say that if any direct action movement is started by the Hindu 
Maha h^abha the Bengal Hindus will contribute their share irrespective of any 
consequence whatever (Hear, hear). Do not look uikui Bengal, Punjab and fc^ind as 
particular problems relating to particular provinces, but look ui»on them as i)art 
and parcel of the ilimlu nation whoso representatives have come here and are 
deliberating on the destinies of the future.” He did not believe in the barren policy 
of non-co-operation. He believed in the jiolicy of responsive co operation propoun¬ 
ded by Bal (^{angadhr.r 'lilak, which was to capture power wherever power existed, 
for the ])urpo8e of utilising that power to bring more power from unwilling hands. 
The speaker wanted that that should be the policy of the Hindu Maha fcJabha. Where 
co-operation was desirable it would be given, but in spheres where that co-operation 
was not responded to but, on the other hand, w'as met with definite hostility, they 
should have to strengthen themselves to such an extent as to meet hostility with 
hostility. He would suggest that they should carry forward that dual ])rogramme 
from the platform of the Hindu Maha Sabha. It would be constructive on the one 
hand and destructive on the other—destructive in the sense that they should build 
up a new Hindu social order. 

They were not ashamed to say, Mr. Mukherjee declared, that Hindustan belongs 
to Hindus and that their political aim was the establishment of a free Hinau 
jRashira in India. At the same time they recognised that there was room in this 
country for persons belonging to other communities but that was on one condition, 
namely, that they regarded this country as their own and identified themselves with 
the sons of the soil. On the other hand, if they were to treat this country as a 
Dharmasala and remained here only for their own imrposes then we shall treat 
them as enemies of Hindustan. It was up to the sons and daughters of Madras, 
the Central ITovinecs and other provinces, where Hindus were,, in a majority to 
declare in o m voice that if things were not improved in the Punjab, Bengal and 
Bind it would be necessary for them to resort to retaliation. This would have to be 
said not for the puriiose of threatening people but only as a weapon of defence. 
They did not want to terrorise anybody, nor tread on the legitimate iuteresta of 
any community, 

Bo far as their ‘relation with the British Government was concerned, Mr, 

Mukerjee said, they had stated that their co-operation w'as available in respect of 

war efforts so far as the Defence of India was concerned. The Hindu Maha Sabha 
was the first to make the declaration that there was no question of co-operation 
with regard to the war aims of Britain. The present war was a .fight between 

Hitler and the British Government. “So far as we are concerned”, he added, “we 

say we have remained unarmed and defenceless. If you really consider that Hitler 
is such a bad fellow, then train us up and we shall help you and strengthen our¬ 
selves for the purpose of defending the mother land. We do not want to look up to 
any body, however mighty and powerful, for the purpose of the defence of our own 
country”. .lust as Englishmen said that they must fight for the defence of their 
country it was the sacred duty of sons and daughters of Hindustan to shed their 
life blood in defence of their own country. But co-operation was possible not as 
between a master and a servant but only as between equals. It was possible only 
when the old British imperialistic policy was dead and gone. But it was seen from 
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the declarations made by the Secretary of State for India and the Viceroy that there 
was not sufficient response to their oner of co-operation. 

"Why was it, Mr. Makerjee asked, that a mosque was built in London at a 
cost of 15 lakhs of rupees spent out of the British Exchequer ? It was not to 
])lacate the Musliins of India but to placate the other Musliin States outside India 
whose support Britain wanted. If the Ilindus were strong cnoiij^h to enforce their 
demands a temple of hhiva surely would be built in Enj^land (Applause). 

Continuing, Mr. Makerjee said that with a view to unitinj^ the Hindus of all 
sections they should remove social disabilities affecting certain sections of the 
community and make them strong both in body and mind so that they could, if 
necessary, face death without hesitation for the purpose of ])rotecting the sanctity 
of Hindustan. There was no use making petitions to the authorities for they 
would be thrown into the waste paper basket unless and until there was sanction 
behind the demands. Their demand was that Dominion btatus should be given 
to India not later than one year after the war. Indei)cndenco was their goal ; but 
they also believed that independence would not come as a gift from the British 
Government. It had to be sanctioned out of the British Government and it must 
come to them as something which they were physically fit to defend, bo far as 
the British Government was concerned the only thing they could give was 
Dominion vStatus of the Htatute of Westminster type. The Htaternerds made so far 
on that subject were extremely half-hearted and indicated that there was no 
intention whatever to meet the full demands of Indians or of the Hindu Malm 
babha. The speaker next repudiated the suggestion that the ultimatum of diicct 
action was only a ])olitical stunt and a mere imitation of the Congress method, 
and pointed out that the difference consisted in the fact that the Congress stood 
for undiluted non-violence and started satyagraha on the restricted issue of 
freedom of speech against war efforts. He failed to see how their interests could 
be advanced by that satyagraha. On the other hand, the demands of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha for the ]>rcservation of the interests of Hindus in Hindustan went 
very far. In comdusion, Mr. Mtikherjee appealed to them to shake off fear and resolve 
that if constitutional means failed they would be prepared to resort to things 
which are unconstitutional for the puri)OBe of defending their honour aud integrity. 
liCt them take a lesson from what was happening in Europe, 

Mr. Savarkar said he would give an opportunity to those who opposed or had 
difference of oiunion from the siqqiorters of the resolution cither in full or in part 
to express their views and appealed to the gathering to give them a patient hearing 
so that they could weigh the pros and cons carefully and decide whether to vote 
for or against the resolution. He added that some delegates who wanted to move 
amendments to the resolution at the Subjects Coi^mitteo had failed to do so 
owing to oversight but that according to the Constitution the only coiirso open to 
them at that stage was to oppose the resolution. 

Dr. Nimhkur of Madras then 8])oke opposing the resolution. He pointed out 
that direct action con tern i)lated by the resolution was not in keeping with the 
policy of responsive co-operation. He wished that they took to heart the lesson 
of the Satyagraha movement started in Hyderabad. The Satyagraha started by 
Mahatma Gandhi, he said, was bound to have a tremendous moral effect on the 
world. Was it not likely, he asked, that they would bo described as only imitating 
the Congress and indulging in a political stunt with a view to gather support in 
the elections. He did not know whether the passing of the resolution would not 
amount to a vote of no-confideiicc in Mr. Savarkar who had been elected for the 
fourth time. 

Cries of ‘No, No’. 

Dr. Nimbkar : I do not know. 

Proceeding, Dr. Nimbkar asked why the Maha Sabha should not join with 
the Congress which was fighting against British Imj^erialism, At the same time, 
ho said, if his friends in Bengal were to declare satyagraha he would be luepared 
to support them. He suggested that it would be more useful if they set about 
organising and strengthening themselves for if they did so there would be no 
Pakistan. 

Mr. V, K, Aiyar (Madras) in the course of his speech, opposing the operative 
claiises in the resolution proteslcd that, in the larger interests of the Hindu 
community, any move for “Direct Action” was ill-advistd aud inopportune at the 
present moment. Would the present organisational strength, asked the speaker, 
permit of a fight on two fronts, as “Direct Action” would inevitably involve clash 
with both the Muslims aud the British Goverumeut, not to speak of opposition 

36 
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from Hindu Coiijj;ressniC!i and the votaries of Dravitla Nadu in the soiilh ? The 
ony onTeet of tliis ill-advised step would be to 8ti’enj;then the An;;io-Mu8lini alliance 
and demoralise the rank and tile in the Hindu Maha Sal)ha movement. Further, 
the threat of “Direct Action” will jz:ivc the t!;o-l)y to the schemes of militarisation 
and induBtrialisatioii, envisaged by the Maha »Sa!)ha leaders, as a result of war 
conditions. 

Mr. SararJear Si^id that even those that spoke a.L’^ainst the resolution were 
not opposed to the resolution in full but had ditVerence of opinion only on some 
aspect of it. Almost all prominent leaders had snp])ortc(l the resolution. K.cferrin}>; 
to the allusion made to a sentence in his presidcntal speech, by one of the speakers 
^Yho opposed the resolution, ho said tliat he had sjuvitically stated in the address 
that he was personally rcsi)onsible for bis Hlatcmcnl. d'ho resolution stated that 
if a response was not made by Britain then they wmiUl have t»> take acliv<i stejm. 
It was left to the majority to ilccidc on the metliod. lie believed that his 
presidential speech did jiot uo airainst the resolution at all. If there was no 
response to the substantial dcinands they had made, they were to start a campaijrn 
but the way in which it should lx; stalled had bad still to be rlecidcd. Jle (lid 
not know wliat direction it would lake Tluir delinit.ion of civil disobedience, Mr. 
Bavarkar added, was (piitc diHerent fiom the (’on^ress detinilion. '1 heirs included 
every kind of practical action. 

Mr. Sararka?’ then put the resolution to vote ami df'clarc<l it (-arried by an 
overwhelming- majority ns only five delegates raisctl tlicir hand aiiainst the 
resolution, while a larco inimbcr sij.'ni(icd tlicir support to the resolution. 

The ITesidcnt. then dcidarcd that tlicy had taken a iirt'al responsibility by 
passinp: the resolution and tiial they must be proparcil to Bland by it when the 
time comes. 

Resolution—3rd. Day—Madura—30th. December 1940 

Kkpeal of Cii. Tuimcs Act 

The third day’s open session of the Hindu ]\Iaha Babha commenced on the 
30th. December. MV. V. 1>. ^avarkar presiding,. After the resolutions were pa.ssed, 
the session conclndod id. 8 ]>. m. 

The first resolution which was passed unanimously urp.ed the (lOvernment to 
ro])cal forthwith the Ch-iniinal Tribes Act. The resolution stated that the flriiuinal 
Trilics Act was “an iiibuman piece of IcL'isbitioii, dcrouaiory to tin; hononr of tlio 
state and ajiainst human dienity.” The n'solulion uriicd that the so-called criniiiml 
tribes, esiieidally Kallars and .Maravars of the Bouth and Yanadis, Dommeries and 
Sabaras of Amibra, constituted, in liistorical limes, rich martial inateriul and 
formed the liackboue of the nrniii's umb r Dliolas nml \d/ii;anatiar Kin^s. 

Mr. iV. r. Uanapathi, Secretary, j\iad:as Himlii Maha Sabba moved the aliove 
rcsolnlion which was seconded by IMr. k^fvunah I r, Secretary, iMaduia Branch of 
the Sabha. 

Weaving or Defensive Weapon 

The next, resolution, which was moved by IMr. >S'. Sn'iiirasa Aiyar, Advocate, 
Madras, called upon every Hindu ami every member of llie Hindu ^Iaha Sabha 
to wear reli.c,ionsly in ].ublic as part of his drcs.s, some dc.baisivi' wea]»oii in token 
of liis new role as a soldier in tlic cause of fmdorn and Dlianiia and as a mark 
of repudiation of the iiu-ilimlu ami suicidal doctrine of (Jamlliian non-violcnec. 

Mr. yl^/o seconded tlie resolution, which was fuither supported 

by Messrs. Beetliarainayya, JNIanoranjan Chowtlry, Briiiivasara^ibava Iyengar and 
Banjeeva Kao of Ban;_'alore. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

UNEMPt^OYMENT AMUNC RlNOUS 

The next resolution ran as follows ‘‘The Himlu Maha Babha views with 
alarm the increasing unemployment among the Jlindus in India nml urges upon 
all Hindu employers and other Hindus to give ]>rcference to Himhis in a])pointing 
their em]doyces and to help Hindus lo start cottage and other industries to mitigate 
the situation and urges all Jlindus to buy from Himlu firms and dealers. 

This resolution was moved by Mr, Sanat Kumar lioy ChoiLdhry and seconded 
by Mr. Mahalinga Aiyar, and passed unaiiimoiisly, 

Mahasariia'h Procramme 

The immediate programme of the Hindu Mahasabha was laid down in another 
resolution which ran as follows 
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“The immediate in-of^rainmc of the Iliiidii Mahasabha is hereby declared 
to be as follows : 

“(a) sofurc entry for as many Hindu recruits as possible into the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces. 

“(b) 'lo utilise all facilities that are beinp; thrown open to ^et onr ])eople 
trained into military, mochanicH and inannfacturc of ni)-to-dato war materials. 

“(c) To try to niake military training compulsory in colleges and hij^h schools, 

“(d) 3'o intensity the orjjianisation of the Ham Sma, 

‘‘(e) To join the C'ivic (liiaid movement and Air Eaid iwccantion or{:;anisation 
with a view to cnablini!; onr own ]K*oplc to defend aeainst foreign invasion or 
internal anarehy i)rovi<lt'd always, that the Civic (iuaids arc not useil aj^ainst 
any patriotic*, political movements in India or in any activities tletiirnental to the 
legitimate interests of the Hindus. 

“(fj 3'o start luwv industiies on large scale to capture the maiket where fo¬ 
reign comi'Ctition is fonnd eliminated. 

“tg) To lioycott foreign arti<-lcs to defeat the entry of new foreign comiK’tilors, 

“(h) d'o set on foot an all-India movement to scenic tlie correct re^-istration, 

in the coming Censiis, of the popular strength of the Jlindns ineluditig Iribal 

Hindus such as Sanlhals, (londs, lihills, etc. and to secuie their enlistment as 
Hindus instead of as Animisls cn* Hill liibcs and by taking every other step 
necessary to seenro the obji'et in view. 

‘‘These few itt'ius will sullico to illustrate the lines on wbi( h the Hindu san- 
gatanists all over India slioidd concditrate their attention in near fiilure.” 

Mr. JSdi'arl'd?', moving the k solution from tl»e chair, said that the 
resolution was si'lf-cxplanatorv and that lie did not i)io]oselo make a Bj»creh 

except to say that the loopramme would seive as a ^’iiidanee to those Maba 

{■^alihaites who for some icason or other wcic unable to i-ailicipate in direct ncti:)ii 
the Sabba might launch. 

Mr. t^avaikar strtssi'd the need to set on foot an All-India movement to secure 
aeeuraie registration in the coming census, so tJiat the true sliengih of the ilindns 
miglit 1)0 lecorded. He alsv) empbasiseil that to whatever snb-caste tlicy belonged 
they should rei^ister ns Hindus only, so that even trilial llindub might be enlisted 
ns llimluH and not as aniinists or lull tribes. 

Mr. JU's/iiuniih' spoke on ilie importance of the Earn tSena Volnntccr Corps. 

'J he resolnlion was passed without discussion. 

3'iic abolition of the rule for recruitment to the Indian Army on the basis of 
martial and non-mtirlial classes was urged liy anoiner resoluliiui which also stated 
that the Hindu community in eve ry 1‘rovince should get in the army icprescntatiou 
not below its jn'oiiortioimto nnmerical strength. 

The sixtli rcsolmion of tlic day whicli was also passed without diaensRion or 
o]>iiOBition staled that the Hindu Education Tnihls sliould be formed in each Pro¬ 
vince with the object of safegiiaiding Hindu culture by managing Hindu edncalional 
iiiHtitulions where liioad bnsie Hindu culture should he imi)ait(’d in addition to 
usual curricula of studies and by taking ste| s to see that other schools w’cre 
not established in yircdoininantly Hindu areas by way of eomi^ctition with the object 
of proselytisation. 

lly another resolution, it was resolved to a]>point a committee to consider the 
amended design of the Swastika symbol of the Hindu Maha Sabba Flag in \iew of 
the fact that the Swastika symbol at present ilid not proceed right to left which 
was tho ancient approved maimer. 

KEMOVAL of UNTOlICllAlin,ITY 

Mr. Savarl^ar moved from the chair the eighth resolntion recommending all 
Hindus to intensify tlioir ellbrls to remove Untoiiehabiliiy from the Hindu fold by 
educating Hindu ])ubUc oi>inion and ndoj)ling eflbctivc measures in giving the 
BO-called Untouchables ecpuil, social, civil, religious and public rights along with 
all Other Hindus. Mr. Suvarkar stressed that the fundamental priuci]dc of the 
Maha Sabha was to treat all Hindus alike and appealed to the Sanatanists to 
concede equal rights to Untouchables in all ]>ublic aflairs. 

Captain IJ, L. Patwardlian next moved a resolution recommending various 
Provincial Sabhas to take steps to start Naval Flying and Military Schools 
wherever possible. Tho resolution was passed without discussion. 

IvEC'llUlTMENT TO THE AeMY 

The Conference also adoidcd the following resolutions, which were put from 
the Chair, and passed unanimously : 
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“That every effort gliould be made to bring preesure to bear upon the Central 
Government to abolish the rule of recruitment to the Indian Army on the basis 
of martial and non-raartial classes and that the Hindu community in every 
province should get representation in the array not below its proportionate numeri¬ 
cal strength. 

“That Hindu educational trusts bo formed in each Province with the object 
of safeguarding Hindu culture by managing Hindu educational institutions where 
broad and basic Hindu culture will be imparted in addition to the usual curricula 
of studies and by taking steps to see that other schools are not established 

in predominantly Hindu areas by way of competition with the object of 
proselytisation.” 

A committee was appointed to recommend an amended Swastika sign to the 
Maha Sabha Flag in view of the fact that the present sign did not appear to be of 
the ancient approved type. 

The Conference recommended to the Hindus to intensify their efforts to 
remove untouchability from the Hindu fold by educating the Hindu public and 
taking effective measures as outlined in the previous conferences to give the so- 
calleu untouchables equal social, civil and religious public rights along with all 
other Hindus. 

In speaking on this resolution, the President said that so far as private 
opinion on the question was concerned, they would not trouble their Sanatanist 

friends, many of whom had already joined the Alahasabha. For instance, they 
would not ask His Holiness the Sanicaracharya of Jyothirmutt, who was present 
with them, to come with tlicm to the home of an untouchable. Bat those who 
were convinced ai)Out the need of removing untouchability by their own example 
should be allowed to put them into practice. In public life, in schools, conveyances, 
roads and trains and councils and courts, which were conducted from out of the 

taxes paid by all, they should not observe untouchability. But they would not 

inflict the removal of untouchability ou any Banalani brother by force. They wanted 
to secure the removal of untoucbability by persuasion and not by coercion. 

The next resolution a])])ealcd to the Hindus in villages to have closer inter¬ 
communication with the so-callcd untouchables by allowing their habitations to 
be close to those of the caste-Hindus as that was the only way to counteract 
the danger from Muslim and Christian Missionaries. 

The Conference recorded its strong protest against “the communal and reaction¬ 
ary policies of the Hyderabad and Bhopal States and the regular campaign that 
is allowed to go on in the said Biatea lor the extermination oi Hindu religion, 
race and culture with the wilful eounivaucc of the State ollicials, who are pre¬ 
dominantly MuslimB, in the exhibition of communal hatred or indifference towards 
Hindus as those which took pla<;e at Hyderabad, Bidar and Nanded and Kulti 
where Hindus were murdered, their shops looted and tlidr temples defiled.” 

This resolution was moved by Veer Yeshwant Ixao Joshi and seconded by Mr. 
N, V, Siiaraviayya and passed unanimously. 

Naval <& Military St'iiooLS 

The last resolution recommended to the various Provincial Sablias to take 
steps to start naval, flying and military schools wherever possible and approved of 
the efforts made by the Karnatak Provincial Sabha in that direction. 

President’s concj.uding Bpkjccii 

A warning to the British Government not to believe that they could rule 
India by depending on the Aluslim alone and an appeal to Muslims to make 
common cause with the Hindus in their own interest were made by Mr. F. D, 
Savarkar, President in his concluding speech . 

Mr. Savarkar said that as a result of this session, the Hindu Mahasabha 
movement had come to stay in the Madras Presidency. The session would also 
remain memorable for many years to come because of the resolution they had 
passed by which they had determined to launch a campaign of direct .action in 
case the response from the Government to their demands was not satisfactory. 
That resolution did not mean that they were adopting a i)lan of going to jail. If 
arrested they must go to jail. Already there were men in the Mahasabha who had 
been arrested for anti-war speeches. But going to jail was not their goal. They 
must find some ways of demonstiatiug their protest which would lieceSBaiUy be 
legitimate if not exactly legal. 

Continuing, Mr. Savarkar said that he vould like to make an appeal to the 
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Government. In his negotiations with him he had always found the present Viceroy 
extremely patient and consider.ato in listening to the other side, though remaining 
firm as a rock. He himself had tried to remain firm as a roek as the head of the 
Hindu Maha Sabha. Nevertheless, the negotiations were most cordial. The men 
who conducted the present Government knew the Hindu Maha Sabha very well. 
The British Government shouhl know once for ail that they could no longer rule 
India by depending on the Muslims alone. The Muslims might constitute 75 per 
cent in the Arnijy and might have organisations like the Khaksars. But he would 
remind them or the story of the frog which bloated itself to death. The Muslim 
should in their own interests be friendly with the Hindus, if they wanted to have 
any connection with India. liCt it be remembered that before the British came to 
India the Hindus had defeated the Muslims in a hundred battles ; not the Indian 
Muslims alone, but the Arabs and the J^athans. As he had had occasion to tell the 
Viceroy, the Muslima compared to the Hindus were absolutely weak and should 
prove a broken reed to Englishmen when the time came for proving their mettle. 
He, therefore, npnealed to the British and India Governments to remember that if 
they wanted to have an alliance with India, the only body which could deliver the 
goods was the Hindu Maha {Sabha and not the Muslims or the Congress. Everyday 
some C.ongTCBsmcn were coming to the Maha Sabha camp, but none went form the 
Maha Sabha to the (’ongress. Ho would like to tell the Government, now that 
Hindu-dom was awakening and a new power was coming into existence, that it 
would pay the British to satisfy their demands, which they had made in very 
reasonable terms. For the industrialisation and militarisation of Hindustan they 
wanted the help of Englishmen, even as Japan had required the help of foreign 
technical men. That would also help in Btrcngthening the Empire. Thus, so far 
as industrialisation and militarisation were concerned, they could tread the same 
l>ath. 'J'here could bo an alliance just like the one between Hitler and Stalin. If 
the Government failed to respond, then the people would have to act. He hoped the 
people would not fail. 

There was great need, Mr. Savarkar went on, for the Hindu Maha Sabha 
movement being well organised in Madras Bresidcncy, though there were some 
people who said there was no necessity for such a movement here. One limb of 
the body could not remain dead to the feelings of pain or pleasure felt by other 
limlia or the body. Similarly they could not be oblivious to the suflerings experien¬ 
ced by Hindus in the Frontier Province and elsewhere. 'Whilo Muslims and 
Christiana were so well orgauised that if a single member of their community 
BuiVered the whole community raised their protest, the Hiudus sullercd like orphans. 
It was to remedy such a state of things that they wanted the Hindu Maha Sabha 
to he strengthened. 'Ihcy should help by all means the administration of the States 
ruled by Hindu rules and not weaken them, as some short-sighted people attempted 
to do. They must remember that those States were the bulwarks of Hindu interests, 
especially as the Muslim States were in no mood to promote Hindu interests. In 
this connec^tion he appealed to the ruling dynasty of Mysore to safegurad the inte¬ 
rests of Hindus. He pointed out that Muslims, who formed only 5 or 6 per cent 
of the population there, were represented in the army to the extent of 40 or 50 per 
cent while the high ofliccs held by Muslims in the Government were out of all 
proportion to their numerical strength. Ho hoped that the lesson of past history 
would not be lost on the rulers of the State. 

In conclusion, he made a fervent appeal to the Hindus to be alive to the new 
spirit of Hindu-dora and to be prepared to make every sacrifice necessary for the 
achievement of their ideals. 

Amid shouts of “Hindu Dharma-ki-Jai” and “Hindustan for Hindu’\ which 
reverberated through the Conference pandal, the Conference terminated. 



The All India Hindu League 

First Session—Lucknow—27th. & 28th. July 1940 

The Welcome Adi>e ess 


The first Ro.Bsioii of tbc AlMndiii TTiiulu Lon^no nirt at tbo (lan^a PraBaJ 
Verma Memorial Hall, laii-know, on the 27lh. July 1«40 niuior the i>re8i(l('ntRhi|) 
of Mr. M. *S'. Anm. ((Central). A larj^c number of delegates from ddlercni 

parts of the country wore preBout. . r. , , „ 

Dcliverin*^ the inaugural address, Pai Pahadur iMiiurar Gum, ^or^nn, hony. 
ccneral Becrcta^-y of the League, said that only a pan-lndian national government 
would be able to attend to the work of equipping the nation to moot an 
international situation which afrectod India intimaioly and nnnntained tliat to 
Jndia Ihitist* connexion was necessary and consistent with national Irccdom He 
stressed that neither freedom could be obtained nor iiulepciulence retained without 
adcqnate and proper national defmice. , .. ... i • 4 i 

l)r. Hir J. P. Srivastava, president, rccoi>lion eommittee, W'clcoming the 

delegat,es Ban at a time of grave crisis lioth in the international sitnation 

and in our home allairs. U'iie one lesson that we liave learnt from tlur progress 
of this war of attrition is that the days of small states are gone. SliqioiidoiiH 
resources are necessary to stand up to tbe lorccs of aggiessiou. A\ o in India aic 
fortiiuately ])laccd that way. Comi.rising an we do one-lifth of the woilds total 
DODulatiou we can, after the necessary niobili/atiou of our existing and iioicntial 
resources hold our own against any totalitarian state. l)ismeml*cr the country, 
and it will be at the mercy of any invading power. The iustinct of sclLpreservii- 
iion alone should he sutlicient incontiie for unity among the peoples ol Hindustan. 
The lo -ie of the situation is so clear that it is ditlicult to understand the mentality 
of those Muslim League leaders who have raised today the cry of J’akistan. 

Finan(!1-\e Aseecf of Pakistan 

Assuming for the momciiL that this absurd demand lias the hacking of the 
maiorilv of Muslims in the country and the Hindiis are weak enough to agree 

to it. what w'ouhi be the result of iliis parlitiun at least in one direction. Lost I 

am acxuiBcd of seeing things through tlic disKjrting h use of commuiialism. 1 hIuiII 
only rei cat what a Jiluslim ]»rovimial ex-l’iemier lias said on tlie subject. Khan 
llahndur Allah Lux’s mastoily anahsis of the Pakistan scheim^ still remains 
unrefuted. The total revenue of proposed Pakistan Avould not exceed iis. lb or 17 
crores all of whicli is required for daily administration. And if the railways and 
customs and other central revenues of Pakistan’s share jield, say another live or 
six or even ten crores of net surplus the whole of it will not be cupiiuh to maintain 

the defence of the unit a^-ainst external invasions and to satisfy the interest 

charges and other liabilities. It is true the unit, if allowed a period of peace and 
prosperity may develoj) its industries and build up like Czechoslovakia a decent 
enough position and defence force, but wliy should it be assumed that the rest of 
India will all this time stand still and so would the trausbordcr neighbours 

including Kussia, and their resources would not be put to the best use. Who then 

will defend this unit against Itussia or Afghanislan in the meanwhile in case a 
new builder ot a Pvussian or any other empiic rises ? If the llritish are asked 
to hold this baby until it is strong enough to stand on its own legs, in the first 
place what is the ‘quid pro qou’, and in the second, what is this smoke screen of 
an independent Bovereign and Islamic State for ? 

Home Trutiih 


This is BO far as the financial aspect of the seheme is concerned. I do not 
propose to cover the familiar ground of the other manifest objections to the B(;heme, 
but I cannot refrain from saying a few home truths to those who liave been 
preaching the two-nation theory for partilion. Whether they like it or 
not the fact remains that the Indian Muslims are not, and will not 
be regarded as a Bejiarate nation by their co-religioniBts abroad. They are 
XndiauB and they should be proud of their nationality. As Khaii 
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Kahwliir Allah Biix iinintcd out in hia apeech at the Azad Mna- 
lim Conterciu-o held at Delhi, the majority of the HO milioii 1 ndian Mualiraa 
who are dcaiendanta of the carlior inhahitants of finlia, are in no acnae othoi than 
aona of the aoil with the Dravidian and Aryan. Every Mimlim piuii' on pilgrimage 
to the holy Mecca is invariably (h'scrilHjd an ‘Jlnuli by every Arab and all Ind 
MuHliins are Hiniilarly known as JlinduBtaiii in Iran and Afghanistan and 
Indians throughout the world. 

I.ucKNOW Poet 

I am ashamed to confess that it was here in tliis city, that the first step to 
Takistan was taken. I am referring to the Lucknow Pact which was entereil into 
to win the support of Muslims. Valuable ilindii interests \ycre sacnliccd for a 
short-lived iiolitical unity, it was forgotlcu that there could he no lasting or 
honourable settlement of the llindu-Muslim problem based on a policy of surrender. 

In onr anxiety to please the INlnslims we agreed to sacrilice certain valuable poli¬ 
tical ri-lit and to concede a principle which has done more mischief than anything 
else 'jliat as mi<.'ht have lieen expet tetl, has only serveil to stiiten tlie Muslim 
deinands. ’Witli the passage of time the Muslim leaders modelled their conduct on 
Uml of Oliviu- 'I wisl idwuys asking for a lilllc more’. This was the direct result 
of the Lucknow I’act. 1 have resi'Oct for the luemicr HukIu ]iolUical pai’ty. viz., 
the Ooivress. Imt 1 uish iu all humility to sid.mit to it and to ila worthy leaders 
that thc'^policy it is pursuing to ‘buy u\»’ the sii]>]'ort of the Muslims is fraught 
with immense danger not only to the Hindus hut to the country as a wliolc. 
liow can the Congress hope for aiivtliing hut a rift in an alluuiec in which the 
motivating power for one I’urty is, to ]>ut it bluntly, gic’ed I Jhe IMuslims did 
not ioin the Con-zress because they were enamoured of its political programme, 
but liccause they expected to }.'ct irnue out of it at the expense of the lIinduB 
than from the Pritish CJovcrnmont. 'flic reason assigned by a Muslim member of 
the old P.cMgal Legislative Council for joining tlic t^warajya Party gives a clear 
Picture of the working of the Muslim mind. l>ul not the wliolc :\Ius im community, 
he said Vo-operate with the (5(»\ornmcnt long enough V Did not the Mufilims of 
India remain aloof from the (\)ngivss and other i>olilical agitations from the time 
of Sir Saveil Abmcd ? ilave tlu'V recched their just rights and recognition from the 
(tolxunment 1 It is an opc'ii secret that they have all liccn treated as beggars, a 
race of hewers of \\(uul and drawers of water. 'Phe homily of sell help was preached 
to them in season and out of scasou hy successive (lovernors. Did they not side 
with the (iovernment during the Anti-|‘artition auitation ? And what was their 
reward ? They were thiown ovcrhoaid unexpectedly and left at llie mcrey of the 
community against which they revolted to ideasc the Uo\ernmeut. Ihis discloses 
the moti4 which actuated the Muslims to come to a tem])oiary iinder- 
KlamliiP'- with the Congicss. In its anxiety to kcc)) tlic Muslims iii good hummir 
the Oom-ress has continued giving in to the ever-increasing demands of this 
eomimnntv. In this province while the Congress ii> power, the Publicity 

department of the Ciovernmenl broadcast thousands of leadcts, stating o]>cnly that 
in order'to placate the Muslims onlers had been issued banning aratt and the 
blowiiP^ of capichcs in scrvcral ilimlu temidcs in the districts. Is not the present 
Muslim demand for partition the logical conclnsion of this inislakeii policy 
imrsued by the Congress which is financed mostly by the llindiiB ? In fact I am 
surprised at tlic modcraliou i)f the Muslim demand. Knowing the inherent weakness 
of the Congress position they should have asked not for partition but for hegemony 
over the whole country. 

AZAD-JINNy\H COiaiESrONPENCE 

Pome CoiP’-rcssmcn -T do not assail their motive—have said that they have 
no obicclioii to'the rcesUibUshmcnt o£ MuBlim rule liii Lidia. I beg of you to 
nondcr over the imidicalioiiB of Biicb a Btulemcnl. Jlio latest exhibition of the 
MiiBlim lioaeiic rrc.Bidciit’B iiieiitidily iifi eontaiiied in hia noloriouB telegram to 
Maulaiia Abul K-.dain Azad ought to servo as an oyeoponer to all of us. Jliere is, 
however one thing in Jlr. .limiah’B retort with whuh 1 niii m complete agreement, 
and that is that no communal settlement is possible when both negotiators are 
MusliniB. He should have added that Uic Hindu Maliasabha is alone in a noai- 
tioii to negotiate for tiie Hindus and the man in whom dolj niillioii llimluB have 
aiiprcme faith at the moniciit is Veer iriavarkar. Hod willing, the Hindu Mahasahha 
will yet save the Hindu rights and I siiucrcly apiiea to my Hindu Congress 
friends to strengthen that organization by backing it ui all matters pertaining to the 
communal BQttlcmcnt. 
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CoMiNQ Census 

Talking of millions reminds me of the coming census operations. Democracy 
is to a very large extent dependent on the counting of beads. During the last 
census the Congress did irre])arable damage to the Hindu cause by obliterating 
house-numbers in Hindu mohallas and threatening Hindu villagers with social 
ostracism if they did not boycott the census operations. The result, as you know, 
has been disastrous. The majority community has at ])laccfl been placed at a 
permanent disadvantage by this incorrect recording of its numbers. It is the duty 
of every Hindu to see that the mistakes of the past are not repeated. Our 
future status depends on the correct figure of our total population. This is 
an issue over which there can be no possible difference of opinion among the dif- 
fernent castes and sub-castes of our community. JlnihminB, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas 
and Siidras are all ilindiis and unless they stand together against the cncioachment 
of their rights they shall all be rcdiutcd to the status of hewers of wood and 
drawers of water in their own country. The Hindu League which has been formed 
with the permission of the Mahasabha, is intended to serve as a common platform 
for all Hindus, irrespective of caste and creed, fo opjuisc the I^ikistan sclicme 
and to Bee to it that the Lliiidu itUcrcslH arc i)roi)CTly looked after in the coniinf; 
eensus. 

Presidential Address 

A note of warning against the dangers of tlie ‘fratricidal scheme of I'akistan’, 
an appeal for unity at the present critical juncture, a reiteration of the one-nation 
theory and a plea for a })oUcy of lienevolent neutrality towards the Indian States, 
were the keynotes of the presidential address delivered by Mr. Af. 6’. Ancy^ m.l.a. 

The president made a rapid survey of the internulional situation and passed on 
to a discussion of the situation in India which he dcscribcil as a house divided 
against itself. The Congress had been wakened by disclaimers from the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Muslim liCague. Holding that our helplessness ean be over¬ 
come by our dctermiuatiou to stand united, IMr. Aney a}>pealcd to the majority 
community to shoulder the responsibility for shaping our destiny. 

‘The first and foremost idea that must dominate and guide the activities of 

all the sections of the Indian population, if they want to bo n free nation, is that 

India or Hindustan is one whole indivisible nation.’ Ho called upon the Hindus 
who wanted to stand for the fulfilment of the ideal of the Indian nation, namely, 
Hindustan, to oppose with all their strength every attempt to divide and vivisect 
the Indian nation. 

Indian States and Congeess 

Urging the need for the restoration of confidence in the minds of 
the princes, the president Bai<l that it was unfortunate that the growth 
of tiie conception of an Indian democratic state is viewed with great 
suspicion and fears by the ruling iirinces. U’he main reason for this 
was the socialistic and communalistic bent of mind of some of the 
leading politicians who play a very important part in the Congress poli¬ 

tics. He had no hesitation in saying that the sudden departure made by 
the Congress in its traditional policy of neutrality in regard to the ad¬ 
ministration of native States was a blunder. And the ilirect participa¬ 
tion of the first rank Congress politicians like Sardar Vallabhbhai 

Patel, Dr. Pattabhi See th a ram ay y a and Seth Jainna Lai Bajaj in the 

agitation carried in certain States was a still greater unpardon¬ 
able blunder. But the most deplorable feature of this agitation which has caused 
an almost irreparable wrong to the united India was the part played by Mahatma 
Gandhi himself. Mr. Aney then alluded to his fast at Rajkot. 

The president declared that the Congress must definitely repudiate the 
socialistic doctrine and declare that in the scheme of independent India the order 
of the princes and ruling chiefs have got a place of honour and that it is definitely 
opposed to the principles of setting up the people of the native States against their 
rulers. What we wanted to achieve in British India was the establishment of the 
sovereignty of the people. The form of government may be republican, totalitarian 
or even monarchic, but the independence of the States is a recognized fact. This 
attitude of benevolent neutrality towards the native States was subject to one 
exception. If they found that the administration in any native State was perversely 
persisting in the pursuit of a fatal policy of racial or communal discrimination, he 
would insist on Indian publicmen giving up their policy of neutrality and using 
all means of persuasion against such a State to abandon this path. 
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He le-orded a protest against Pan-ls\amism whi»*h, he said, had the deiinite 
object of \)iing\ng the Asiatic nations like India and Burma under the influence 
of Islamic cmlture and Islamic religion. He drew a conijiarison between the 
demand for a ‘homeland’ or ‘national home’ hy Ihc Mahomedans with the demand 
of the Jews for a national home in Valestine and asked whether the one was not 
as outrageous as the other. According to Mr. Aney the J’akistan scheme was 
conceived not in a 8j)irit of construction but of destruction. Jle then jiroceeded 
to deal with tlie ]>ra(!tieal diflicultics of the scheme, namely, the presence of 
predominantly Hindu jiopulations in certain areas in the rmijab and Bengal, the 
possible migration of moneyed Hindus from I’akislan, the financial ditficiilties 
which w^ould arise in the case of deficit provinces and the possibility of conflict 
betw'ecii tliese so-called independent communal states. 

CoNoiiEfls AND Hindus 


Mr. Aney criticized the Congress for conniving at the wrong done to the 
Hiudiis of the Punjab and Bengal and the Hindu community generally which has 
accelerated the pace of the process of disunion and ileterioralion of the spirit of 
nationalism. He then dealt with the disabilities of the Hindus in the various parts 
of the country. 

Proouamme for Hindu League 

Concluding, Mr. Aney chalked out a programme of work for the Hindu 
Leaguers, who, he said, should give a proper lead to their countrymen and 
co-religionists at this critical hour. He urged them to stand for peace and 
peaceful methods and organize the Hindus ns a body with a clear conception of 
the great duty and responsibility which they had to shoulder. 'J'he princijilcs laid 
down by the I.eagiio of Nations will be fully recognized and ajiplicd in the solution 
of the problems relating to minorities in India with such adaptation as the special 
circumstances in India may require. The Hindus must also start a movement 
of volunteer organization or 8ui)port the Hashtriya Swayam fc?cw'ak ISangh. Every 
effort must be made to destroy untouchability and raise the economic education and 
moral level of the ilejiressed classes. 

The Hindus, he concluded, must unhesitatingly assume the responsibility of 
protecting their country. H this result can be achieved only by cooperation with 
the authorities in their efforts for the success of this war the Hindus, he declared 
should cooperate. They had to do it more in their own national interests than in 
those of our rulers. 


Resolutions—2nd. Day—Lucknow—28th.. July 1940 

Muslim Separatist Tendencies 

The open session of the League met again at Lucknow on the next day, the 
28 th. July 1940 under the presidency of Mr. M, 8. Aney. A fairly big gathering of 
delegates and visitors was present. 

On a motion from the chair it was resolved that the I^eague viewed with 
anxiety the present political situation complicated by the communal demands and 
the separatist tendencies of the Muslim League and called upon every organization 
ill the country to direct the nation’s energy into a common channel and promote 
unity among all its sections, groups and parties. 

Pakistan 

By another resolution the League condemned the Pakistan scheme as entirely 
anti-Indian and suicidal and trusted that all those who looked upon India as their 
motherland and wished to preserve its culture and integrity would make every 
37 
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Bacrifice and offer the stoutest opposition to the sohcmc of partitionin']; India into 
communal blocks. It called upon the Congress, the Forward Bloc, the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the Liberal Federation and other political bodies to face it by united 
counsel and action. 

Mr. B, C. Chatterjce of Calcutta, movinp; the resolution, reiterated the deter¬ 
mination of the Hindus to fi<i;ht this scheme which he characterized as an attempt 
to violate somethin^^ which was inviolable-the indivisibility and intej];rity of the 
country. Dewan Bahadur Harhilas Sarda, secondinjj; the resobition. alluded to 
Khan Bahadur Allah Bax’s analysis of the scheme and dealt with its imi)racticability 
oil financial and other j^rounds. 

Cknsub of Hindus 

A third resolution authorized the president, Mr. M. S. Ancy, to take all 
necessary steps in connection with the orpjanization of the auti-l’akistan movement 
and the correct rccordin<»; of facts in re^^ard to the Hindu community in the ensu- 
in)j; census operations in India. On the stij^^estion of Dr. liadhalcnmud Mukherjee 
it was further pointed out that it was scientifically wron^ to describe the 
aboriginal pcojile of India numbering; over dO milions as followers of an undefined 
tribal religion and that they should be describcil as Hindus in accordance with the 
resultB of anthropological enquiries. 

Communal Award 

The Lcap:ue by another resolution ur<»ed (he abolition of the Communal Award 
as it hampered the healthy p;rovvth of nationalism, interfered with the liarmonious 
relations betweeii the different communities and joojuirdised peace and tranquility 
in the country and culminated in the Pakistan movement. 

Dr. Radhakumud xMakerjee, moving it, held that the Award w^as absolutely 
inconsisl-cnt with any form of (Icmocracy or responsible government and Indians ehonld 
ask for its immediate eaneellation. He stressed the fundamental unity of the 
country and added that India and Hinduism were organically related like body 
and soul. 


Untouciiability 

A resolution on nntouchability moved by Pandit Raj Nath Knnzru enjoined 
on llinduB the duty of doing everything in their ])owcr and adopting all practi(;al 
measures to eradicate untoucliabilily and to promote equality and fraternity between 
eastc Hindus and the schediileil classes. J’andit Kunzni declared that iintouch- 
ability was a blot on Hinduism and should be eradicated forthwilli. 

Dr. Maneckch and data veer, m.l.a , of Agra, ropresenLativo of the scheduled 
classes, made an impassioned appeal for equitable treatment to his community. 
Through defections from Hinduisin and embracing other faiths the Hindu 
poi)nlation during 1891 to 1991, lie said, had declined by 11 ])er cent., and if 
measures were not taken to conserve their numbers in another five centuries they 
would perish completely. 

By another resolution the League resolved that with a view to securing 
maximum efficiency and avoiding friction steps should be taken for the cooperation 
of all Hindu volunteer organisations in the country after the model of the 
Kashtriya ^wayam Sevak hjangh founded by the late Dr. lledgcwar. 

Nazi-ISM 

A resolution sponsored by Mr. C. S. Raneja Iyer recorded an unqualified 
condemnation of the spirit of Nazism as being completely 0 ])posed to the Hindu 
traditions and a menace to civilisation and the fjcedom of nations. The League 
asked Britain immediately to declare India a Dominion based on the Statute of 
Westminster witli a view to securing her maximum effort and cooperation in the 
task of defeating Nazism. 

Mr. Ranya Tyer asked the gathering to battle for universal freedom so that 
the Iiulo-British Commonwealth of Nations which leaders foresaw would be an 
important unity in a world federation. 

The League opined that Hindi should bo recognised as the inter-provincial 
language of India and Devanagiri as the script for every province in India. 

Nationalisation of Army 

Another resolution moved by Rai Bahadur Sukhdeo Behari Misra was passed 
holding that the question of self-government was indissolubly bound up with the 
question of national defence and therefore urging his Majesty’s Government and the 
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Government of India to take immediate steps to nationalise all the arms of Indian 
defence, namely, army, navy and the air force. An amendment by Dr. Sir J. P. 
Srivastava was acce])ted askinj^ for enrolment of Hindus includiiif^ Sikhs in as 
lar^e numbers as i)OSHible so as to secure the preponderancie of the majority 
community in the future national army of the country. Mr. Ran^a Iyer supporting 
stressed that Hindus in the army should have a strength proportionate to their 
population. 

PiiKSiDENT’s Concluding Ri-:majiks 

Mr. M. S. Ancy^ in the course of his concluding remarks, made a moving 
appeal for unity among the various Hindu organizations in the country. There 
was no antagonism or contrariety of interests between the Mahasabha and the 
Hindu Ijcaguc. The latter was designed to devote all its energies to the task of 
combating the Pakistan movement. As long as there was a single Hindu alive in 
this country, he said, they would resist the introduction of the scheme. 

Mr. Ancy drew a picture of the ancient glory of Hiiuliisthan, emphasising the 
conception of the immortality of the soul and the indcstructability of the Hindu 
religion and Hindu ideas, llerc, in India, he said, there was untold wealth waiting 
to be tapped. It was a land teeming with warriors—the descendants of heroes 
who fought the battle of Kurukshetra. They were a nation pulsating with life 
and vigour and yet the authorities were not liarnessing these resources in men and 
money. He hoped that they would now wake up to a realisation of these facts 
and nationalise the army. Py nationalisation he meant not recruiting of some 
more men from the so-called martial classes but raising them from all the provin¬ 
ces and from all classes of the population, so that the force thus raised would be 
national in every sense of the term. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

Resolutions—New Delhi—l2th. & 13th. October 1940 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu League concluded its two-day 
session at New Delhi on the 13tli. Oct. 1940 after ])aB8iug seven more resolutions. 

*J'he committee differs from the opinion of the Congress Working Committee 
embodied in the resolution i)a8sed at Pombay, which has “failed to tak^e a realistic 
view of the situation and give a correct lead to the couutry at this critical 
hour. 

“The hope of the political emancipation of the Indian people depends on the 
defeat of the totalitarian forces and the success of the Pritish people with whom 
their fate is indissolubly bound. The war has now reached a state when the 
Indian people can no longer afford to be indifferent to the vital problem of India’s 
defence. 1'he adequate i)rcparatiou of the Indian nation for her national defence 
is a matter of vital importance to them.’* 

The committee promises the Government active co-operation and parti¬ 
cipation in their effort at India’s defence. 

Referring to the Viceroy’s declaration of August 8. the committee declares 
that the scheme and proposals outlined in the declaration have failed to give 
satisfaction to the progressive political parties in the country as they hold out 
neither any tangible and definite promise of the iiiaguration of a Dominion form 
of Government at the end of the war nor the introduction of an element of respon¬ 
sibility in any form in the present Central Government immediately. 

The committee also expresses their satisfaction at the firm stand taken by 
the Viceroy in dealing with the “extravagant and arrogant demands” made by Mr. 
M, A. Jinnah, in regard to the representation of the Moslem League on the 
“still-born” expanded Council and the Advisory Council. 

Resolutions—New Delhi—17th. November 1940 

The position of Hindus in Sind and the Punjab and the grievances with 
regard to the census in certain provinces, were among the subjects dealt with in re¬ 
solutions passed at Delhi on the 17th. November 1940 by the working committee of 
the All India Hindu League with Mr. M, S. Aney in the chair. 

The Committee expressed horror and indignation at the continued murder of 
Hindus and their loss of property and urged the Government of Sind to put down; 
the crimes aud restore a sense of security. It also requested the Goveruor-Geuerai to 
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exercise his discretionary powers and failing immediate restoration of law and order, 
to suspend the Constitution. 

In view of the helplessness of the Hindus in the provinces, the Commiltee 
recommended to the Governor to be liberal in granting them arms licences. 

The Committee declared that the political, economic and cultural rights of 
the Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab are being systematically trampled underfoot 
by the Unionist Ministry and resolved to appoint a committee of enquiry to report 
on how Hindus and Sikhs are faring in the province. 

The Committee recorded its protest against the attempt of census officers, 
particularly in the Central Provinces and Berar, Bihar rnd Orissa, to prevent 
the aboriginal tribes like, Goiids, Mundas, etc., from declaring themselves as 
Hindus, although their customs, manners, usages, historic associations, modes of 
worship and religious observances are mainly akin to, if not identical to, those 
of the Hindus. 

The Hindu League also protested against the instriudions issued by the Bengal 
Ministry to the effect that only the Hindu population of the j3rovince bo required 
to record their division and sub-division of castes and classes, wnile the local Muslims 
without mentioning their respective classes and divisions, such as, Sunnis and 
Bhias. 


The Berar Hindu Mahasabha Conference 

Second Session—Amraoli—19lh. October 1940 

The Pkesidential Adduess 

‘The Hindu Mahasabha is vitally interested in creating enthusiasm in the 
country for war efforts and in organizing its defence on a wide ))a8i8 and on 
modern and u])-to-clatc lines,’ observed h^ir Manmutha Nath Mukerji, lu’csiding 
over the second session of the Berar I'roviiicial Hindnsablia Conference, held at 
Amraoti on the tlHh. October 1940. 

Hir Manmatha Nath added that the Hindu Mahasabha had no faith in non¬ 
violence and non coopeiation, which it regarded as sterile and non-constructive. It 
was prepared whole-heartedly and sincerely to work in cooperation with those to 
be ruled by whom it was the destiny of their country now. 'But such cooperation 
must be oii honourable terms based on recognized princijilcs of justice and equity 
and with due regard to the position of the Sabha and the crores of Hindus whom 
it reuresented. Independence must be the heart’s desire of all subject nations, and 
Hiiiuus are no cxcei)tion to the rule. Indeed, they would be something less than 
human were they not imbued with the same desire. But internal as well as 
external situations imperatively demand that wo should, for the present, be satisfied 
with Dominion f^tatus of the VVestminster tyi)e. We regard the acquisition of that 
status as an immediate step of constitutional advance w’hich is overdue, and we 
want a clear and definite assurance that wc shall get it within a strictly specified 
time-limit, not exceeding a year after the war. 

The speaker said that it was in the fitness of things that at this supreme 
hour of w’orld crisis the Hindus should not sit idle and iudifierent but should stop 
in. The conduct of some of the world powers had led mankijid to think that 
Christianity had failed and to suspect that Buddhism in the form in which it 
was in evidence in action had lost its cardinal princii^le of ahirasa. In this fateful 
hour of world history. Hindu India, which not only had to her credit supreme 
achievements in the domains of nhilosophy and spiritualism, but also produced a 
glorious record of solid work in nuilding national life and civilization, must find 
her soul once more, must equip herself as an immense reservoir of indomitable 
energy, courage and strength, such as she was in days gone by when her sense of 
true Wmanity, her creative force and her inimitable culture were ideals for the 
rest of the world to emulate. Arising out of the pitfalls into which she has fallen, 
refusing to be lured by the siren call of a resplendent but false civilization and 
soulless culture, let Hindu India rise once again to her full stature/ 

European War 

Referring to the war in Europe, Sir Manmatha Nath said: ‘The three 
European dictators, in spite of their diiTerei'ices on essential points as votaries 
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respectively, of Nazism, Fascism and Communism, have found it possible to 
evolve a common formula for pursuinj^ riitlilcss campaigns for self-aggrandisement, 
destroying human life and world-civilization on a scale unprecedented and 
staggering. Two of them have forgotten their fundamental antagonism to each 
Other, which was so pronounced at one time that one definitely swore to destroy 
the other ; and now standing on a common jdatform they are dividing the spoils 
between themselves as partners in a joint venture. Cone are the solemnity of 
pledges, sacrednese of promise and seiioiiBness of protestations. Most emphatic 
BSBUTanccB have been given but only to gain time and lull o]<])oncnt6 into a sense 
of security and only to be gone luu k upon as soon as it became opportune to do 
so ; promise to he the god-father of a child to be lioth of the sovereign of a 
neighbouring state turned into an attack on and suhjngalion of his kingdom from 
which he had to flee with his family for the safety of their lives ; secret pacts, 
undisclosed intentions, false professions have introduced a state of insecurity 
in nations as well as in individuals.* 

India’s Twofold Duty 

Detailing the latest development in the situation in the Far East, the speaker 
remarked that India, though for the moment comi)aratively remote from the actual 
theatre of war, could hardly hope to escape from the effects of this topsy-turvidom 
or remain unaffected by the ravages that were being wrought by the world conflag¬ 
ration. ‘The collapse of the old order, w’hntevcr shape or lorm it may take, is 
bound to produce its repercussions and reactions in India. Bhe has, therefore, a 
two-fold duty to perform : Firstly, she will have to react in relation to the world 
conditions and the world upheaval in such a w’ay as to l)c able to ])reserve her own 
life and heritage. Next, iiossessiiig as she docs one of the most, if not the most 
ancient culture and civilization, she has a duty to the bleeding, tottering world ; 
and she would be false to the eternal spirit of her culture and the undying soal ot 
her civilization if she but turns her face away from the tortured soul of the world. 
To discharge this two-fold duty, she will, in the first ])laec, have to put her own 
house in order, and then to choose her own path and set herself firmly on it—the 
path of strength and sanity and of progress and prosperity. In this critical period, 
in this world-wide turmoil, in the cpiick-sands of her own rapidly changing 
conditions, a single false step, taken either inadvertently or deliberately, will involve 
her in a violent retrogression and will entirely undo the progiess of an age of patient 
toil or any victory in the struggle for freedom she may have so far achieved.’ 

Military Training 

He emphasized the need for adequate military training for Indians in up-to- 
date methous on a sufficiently large scale and not in a fashion which is not 
unjustifiably reganled as niggardly. Recruitment, not by hundreds or thousands 
but by millions, should begin at once—recruitment not alone from classes regarded 
as martial but from those also whose lot had hilherto been to be stigmatised as 
non-martial. 


Communal Award 

Speaking about the Communal Award, Sir Manv>aiha Nath said that it had 
instilled into public life an insidious poison whose virulence was increasing with 
the ap it was acquiring. The speaker maintained that it was not an award at all. 
It did not, in trutli, possess any of the essential elements, the fundamental requisites 
of an ‘award’—a legal term which presupposed a reference to an arbitration and an 
agreement to be bound by its term. 

Pakistan 

Referring to the Pakistan scheme and other schemes ‘for the communal 
division of Hindustan,’ Sir Manmatha Nath observed that the Hindu Mabasabha 
urged upon his Excellency the Viceroy that he should make a clear and definite 
declaration thst he had not approved or accepted any proposal for the partition of 
India as demanded by the Moslem League. The soouer the declaration was made, 
the better. 

Five Proposals 

He laid before the conference five proposals which could quite easily be put 
into practice, to make all Hindus think ana feel in terms of a nation. In the first 
instance, efforts should be made in a proper spirit to come to a solution on some 
agreed basis of the one great obstacle to their consolidation as one Hindu nation. 
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Even if there was diversity in creed and custom, the speaker saw no reason why 
tliey could not stand shoulder to shoulder under the Hindu flaji;. yecoiidly, came 
the question of the choi(;e of a national script, a common language, which went a 
j>:reat way to foster unity. The speaker was inclined to the view that they should 
choose Naj^ari as the common script of Hindusthan. Hindi being the spoken 
language—not the Urduized. 1‘ersianized or Arabieized Hindi that they saw com¬ 
monly used, but the pure Sanskrit-nishtha Hindi untainted with foreign words and 
expressions. In the third place, every Hindu should make it a point in his pro¬ 
gramme of duties to do all he could in order that the depletion of the cattle-wealth 
might he checked and restricted. Fourthly, the temples and sacred places of 
Hindus, which were the common bond of fellowship for them, should be restored 
to their orginal order, purity and grandeur. And, iifthly, the Hindus of Hindusthan 
should never forget for a moment that they were parts of one indivisible whole, 
‘fragments of one great nation whhdi rrovidcnce by the merest chance has separated 
and posted at ditlcicnt places—in India or outside India.’ 


The Mohakoshal Hindusabha Conference 

Fifth Session—Bilaspur—7th. December 1940 

The Presidential Address 

The following arc extracts from the presidential address of Dr. Shyaira 
Prassad Mookerjee delivereil at the fifth session of the Mahakosala ITovincial 
Hindu Sabha Conference held at Ihlasi)ur on the 7th. December 1940 

The Hindu Mahasahha w’as foimucd twenty-two years ago through the efforts 
of patriotic Hiudus who where prominently associated with the India National 
Congress. It did not i)orha])B originally aim at entirely independent political 
organisation with a deHnile niiasioii of its ow’ii- a role which the decree of ITovi- 
deiice has assigned to it during the last few years. It had included wdthin its 
main programme many an imiiortant item of social and economic reform of vital 
moment to Hindu iutcrests, hut its i)olitical outlook had not during the first 
decade of its existence cai)turcd the mind of the pco])lc at large. The dream of an 
Indian nationhood which would com])ri8e within itself men and women professing 
dillerent religions, who regarded India as their common motherland, had fired 
the imagination of geueralious of political thinkers and workers in this country. 

I have nothing to say against this ideal for I believe that its consummation, if 
ever achieved, will he all to the good of our country. 

But as a matter of actual experience we have noticed that at least one big 
community rcBiding in this country, namely, the Muslim, has not oi>enly identified 
itself to any appreciable extent with this movement ; on the other hand, its demand 
for special treatment, which was readily acceded to, originally made on the 
ground of educational and political backwardness, has now developed into 
an insistent call for the division of India on the basis of a ‘two nations’ 
theory and a claim for separate independent Muslim Htates within the 
boundai'icB of Hindusthan. If the Hindus of India during the last half a 
century had not attempted to arrive at a p-atched-up i)cace with the 
Muslim leaders but had boldly laid down their political programme, fully recognis¬ 
ing the fundamental rights of citizenship of all communities inhabiting this land, 
the situation would not have j)erhaps developed in its present acute form. The 
last quarter of a century had u neon scion sly imbued some of us with the belief 
that Indian freedom was unattainable except with the support of the Muslims 
of India. 

The time lias now come when we should not only feel but declare unhesita¬ 
tingly that the liberation of our motherland is capable of being accomplished with 
the united efforts of 28 crores of Hindus who regard this country as the holiest of 
holy land on this earth. If other communities join us on the basis of a clear-cut 
national progranjme, safeguarding the legitimate rights and interests of all, wo 
shall welcome such cooperation. But if they refuse to join us, we shall regard 
them as a definite obstacle in the path of the achievement of our goal and must 
strenuously prepare ourselves to win back our freedom by our own efforts. Our 
outlook in brief should bo the attainment of Indian liberty with tho support of 
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otherfl if available on honourable terms, or without it. if the situation so demands. 
The infusion of strength into the Hindu mind on this basis has recently been and 
will continue to be a princii)al duty of the Hindu Maliasabha. 

Government Attitude 

I do not for a moment ignore the fact that the present attitude of Muslims 
is largely due to the direct and indirect encoura^:ement it has received from repre¬ 
sentatives of the Uritish Government. Whatever pro-Rritish historians may like 
to assert the fact remains that the policy of ‘divide nfid rule’ was astutely nurtured 
by British di])lomats and has heli)cd to embitter commiinal feelinj^s in this country 
to a much |z;reater extent than would otherwise have been possible. The answer 
to this will not be pven by pandcrinfj:: more and more to unjustifiable communal 
demands. The answer which a self-respecting India can p:ivc is to unite the 
Hindus and to make all parties feel that in spite of all diplomacy and separatist 
tendencies Indians are capable of rcachinc; their j'oal by their own sacrifice and 
Buffering. 

The recent speeches of the Secretary of State for India sive us an amide 
indication of the true spirit that i)ervades the minds of those in whose hands the 
destinies of India today lie. That spirit is clearly anti-Hindu in character. We 
are reminded off and on of communal disharmony in India as the stumhlinii; block 
in the way of further political ])roj^res8. But have we heard a sinf^le word of 
contrition or of apolos;y for the introduction of separate elec-torates and accepting; 
it ns a liasis for the i)resent Indian political structure ? 'J’he British Governmcjit 
is reluctant to transfer iH)wer to Indians tor it apprehends that the Hindus, 
eonstitutinu: 70 per cent, of the Imlian population, would then have the dominant 
voice which leading; Muslims would t be prepared to accept. It is open to 
Government to institute national electorates and leave administration in the 
provinces and at tlic centre to he run by majority parties wlio will be returned 
throu|j;h siu'h clcctoratcjs with a mandate for giving; effecl to political I'rogrammcB 
that transcend the bounds of sectional interest. It will not do that for it knows 
that the acceptance of joint electorates will ultimately reduce communal nns- 
understandings, lead to national solidarity and may somul the death-knell of 
British supremacy in India. At the same time it dare not allow rei'icscntatives of 
the people coining through existing electorates to occupy positions of power and 
authority at tlio centre, for it knows Unit the majority of the people who will 
thus be returned to the legislature even through separate electorates must come 
from the Hindus who, whatever their party allegiance, will unite in removing the 
ever-tightening grip of the British Government on Indian affairs. 

Crocodile tears are shed for the alleged welfare of the minorities in India. 
May 1 ask that if forcible disrniition or hamstringing of the majority is a new 
democratic piinci[)le which British statesmen have learnt to appreciate, why should 
they not apply it to their own country and do away wdth the Parliamentary 
constitution that gives legitimate power to the party that is backed by the majority 
to rule over the destinies of England ? Again, if an inordinate love of minority 
interests has temporarily absorbed the British mind, may I ask what ^lersuadcd 
Government to provide special electorates on a favoured scale for the Muslims in 
provinces where they were in a majority ? May I ask, again, why does it hesitate 
to do the barest acts of justice to the Hindu minorities in provinces such as J?ind, 
the Punjab and Bengal where rightful interests of the Hindus are being daily 
trampled under foot ? When will British conscience be roused against the delibera¬ 
tely mischievous provisions of the (Communal Award, designed to cripyde the legi¬ 
timate rights of the Hindus, specially of the provinces I have just mentioned ? 

Will any one dare deny that the deliberate acts of murder of Hindus in Sind 
are signs and portents of a spirit of complete lawlessness against which no adequate 
protection has yet been given by the Government of the day ? If one single 
British life were lost through the acts of assassins, as hundreds of innocent 
Hindu lives have been lost during the last two years, not only would the British 
Lion have roared from one corner of India to the other but the whole Empire 
would have borne a witness to the shaking of its paws. In my own province acts 
of oppression affecting the honour of women, and the cultural, civic, religious and 
economic rights of Hindus are being systematically resorted to, resulting in a 
recent demand by the Hindus for the suspension of the Constitution. The British 
Government is preserving an attitude of stolid silence and of unconcealed 
indifference that gives the lie direct to any genuine claim on its part for preserva¬ 
tion of the interests of minorities. To-day none can deny that even the Pakistan 
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Bchcme has received at least indirect support from responsible and influential 
persons who speak on behalf of the British Government from time to time. It is 
significant that this nefarious ]n* 0 ]) 08 al has not been disapproved much less 
condemned in any of the oflicial pronouncements recently issued either from India 
or from England. To-day, as 1 said, the policy is to curb and destroy the power and 
influence of the Hindus by deprivin*^ them of their lop;itimate rights and privileges. 

CONCfllESa AND MAIIAHABHA 

There is much that is common between the ideal of the Congress and that of 
the Hindu Mahasablia ; but there are also points of diflerence. Both believe that 
independence is our goal. The Hindu MahaBal)ha has, however, said that if India 
is treated as a full-fledged dominion just like Canada, Ireland and South Africa, 
it will accept that constitution as an immediate step towards the attainment of its 
goal of full independence. This does not narrow down the political goal of the 
Hindu Mahasahha ; on the other hand, it puts England’s sincerity to the test. It 
ofiers its hand of cooj)eration provided India’s honour and Helf-resj)ect are maintained 
intact. There are matters concerning India’a welfare, specially in connection with 
defence, which may be solved peacefully if England and Ttulia acted on a 
basis of honourable cooi)eration. Of course the way in which things are moving 
and the language in which British representatives are expressing their views about 
Indian aspirations make it extremely doubtful if full Dominion Status will 
come to India immediately on the terminal ion of the war, even if England 
defeats Germany. 

While fully prepared to co-operate Avith all other communities residing in 
India and to establish harmonious relationship with them on broad and statesman¬ 
like ideas of Indian nationalism, the Hindu Mahasahha genuinely aspires to instil 
in the minds of ‘28 crores of Hindus a sacred dclonninalion that it is jiossihle 
for them, nay incumbent upon them, to win back the independence of their country 
«veii tliough other communities may refuse to offer the Iiand of honourable 
cooperation. The Congress attitude towards Hindu interest especially in respect 
of the communal award lias been a regrettable ciiisode in the history of indian 
progress and the Hindu Mahasahha is determined to sec that in future the case 
of the Hindus does not go by default. Where Hindu rights are violated as such, 
Hindus must learn to resist them with all their strength. 

Lastly, the present creed of non-violence of the Congress as interpreted by 
some of its exponents is not the creed of the Hindu Mahasahha. Centuries of 
})olitical subjection have almost blotted out the memory of Hindu valour and 
strength and brolam the backlione of the pcoi'le. 'flieir power of resistance, their 
resolution to stand against evil even at the risk of death liave been greatly w'cakened. 
The current doctrine of non-violence has further enervated the Hindu mind. The 
Hindu Mahasahha appreciates the need for Ahimsa. But it firmly believes that 
Ahimsa born of fear and cowanlice is not consistent with India’s great heritage nor 
have any peo])]e the right to preach the doctrine of non-violcmre unless they have 
the power, the courage and the valour to uphold truth and right, justice and equity 
by all possible means, peaceful or otherwise. A nation must first be physically 
strong and adequately armed before it can proclaim and defend mornl doctrines. 
That nation is truly great which has force and strength at its disposal but never 
abuses them for the advancement of self-interest or self-aggrandisement. 


The Hyderabad Hindu Conference 

Resolutions—Hyderabad>-28th. July 1940 

Disorder and confusion prevailed at the session of the Hyderabad Hindu 
Conference held at Hyderabad on the 28th. July 1940, when a resolution moved by 
Mr. Shankerrao Borgaonkar, giving conditional support to the new constitutional 
reforms was debated. 

The resolution expressed gratitude for the declaration that the Nizam repre¬ 
sented his people in his own person, which principle was a sure step towards 
Responsible Government. Though the reforms were in themselves incomplete 
and unsatisfactory and reduced the majority community to the position of a 
minority, the resolution advocated its acceptance by the Hindus for whatever they 
were worth, provided full civil liberties were granted. 
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MeBHrs. Vinayakrao Narendar Pershad, Saxena, Ganpat Laljee and others 
vehemently opposed the resolution and disorder prevailed for some time and the 
proceeding's had to be stopj^ed for half an hour. 

At the request of the Ib-esident, Dr, Moonje made a speech in the course 
of which he pointed out the fact that the declaration that the Mizam represented 
the people in his own person Avas a step towards Responsible Government. Such 
a position did not exist in British India and hence the fight for freedom. 

Dr, Moonje admitted that the reforms Avere unsatisfactory, because they reduced 
the 85 per cent Hindu i^opulation to a minority and said that Hindus would never 
rest content till they had got representation in the Legislature commensurate with 
their population. If tho Government accepted their criticism and withdrew 
the reforms, it would be Avell and good. If, on the other hand. Government 
ignored their criticism and enforced the reforms, what A^’as it that should 
be done ? 

One section of the Hindus, continued Dr. Moonje, desired to keep aloof, while 
another desired to enter the Legislature and fight both from within and outside. 
If they did not get into the Legislature, reactionaries Avould be profited. Illus¬ 
trating this, he cited the incident in the Bihar Council, Avhen the Congress withdrew 
on tile advice of the late Pandit Mntilal Nehru, leaving Muslims in a majority, 
who adopted a resolution making Urdu the provincial language and Government 
jiromptly enforced it. If they did not enter the Legislature and opposed, a 
third party of Government would be benefited. He advised them to think coolly 
and decide for themselves. 

The resolution was then imt to vote and carried by 330 votes to 233. 

Resolutions ]>ledging loyalty to the Ruler and the Asaf Jahi Dynasty, con¬ 
gratulating the Satyagrahis Avho had recently undertaken the civil resistance 
movement under the direction of the Mahasabha and Arya Samaj and another 
condoling the untimely death of some of the t^atyapahis were also passed. 
Another resolution moved by Bhikaji Patil referred to tlic question of the repre¬ 
sentation of the Hindus in the Bervices and rcipicsted the Government to increase 
the proportion according to their population basis while a fifth, moved from the 
Chair, appealed to the A<lmiiiistration to set at liberty all Hindu prisoners and 
uiidertrials connected with the movement unconditionally, so as to create an atmos¬ 
phere of goodwill among the various communities. 


The Bengal Hindusabha Conference 

Ninth Session—Krishnagai—16th. November 1940 

Presideutiul Address 


The claim that the Hindu Mahasabha was neither an anti-national organisation 
harmful to the cause of the Mahomedans, nor were its activities intlucnced by low 
political motives, was made by Sir Manmatha Nafh Movkerjee, rresident of the 
Bengal rrovincial Hindu Mahasabha, presiding over the Ninth Hindu Conference 
held at Krishnagar on the Ifith. November 1940. 

Dr, B, C. Moonje, Acting President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee and Mr, N, C, Chattorjee were present, among other 
leaders, at the opening of the Conference. 

Sir Manmathanath said that Hindus and Muslims had been living as 
neighbours in this land for eenturics, treading the same ground and breathing 
the same air. And Avho amongst them would be so foolish as to say that a split 
between the two communities Avas desirable ? If a Hindu, zealous of the prosperity 
of his community, nurtured a feeling of ill-Avill against the Mussalman he w'as 
much too mistaken. But it Avas one thing not to harbour ill-feeling against a 
neighbour and to respect and to love him, and it Avas another thing to forget one’s 
religion, culture and rights and rely on tho mercy of another only to be used as a 
tool in his hands. 

Aims of the Mahasabha 

The speaker maintained that it was the object of the Hindu Mahasabha neither 
to create hatred against the Mussalmans among the Hindus, nor to keep alive the 
38 
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difTercnces between the two comTniiiuties. Neither was it the organisation’s inten¬ 
tion to work for the good of tiic Jlindn community at the expense of the interests 
of the others. The MfthaBa))ba’s ideal was to recognise and cstahlish the just and 
legitimate rights of both the communities. There would have l)een no need of the 
Mahasabha had the Muslims not been slow to regard the other Indian communities 
as their brethren, nor had the Oongreas been mindful of tlie righls and interests 
of the two communities and helped to right the wrong peri)etraled by one 
community upon the other. 

Sir Manmatlianath said that a ITiudu, like all rational beings, loved freedom 
and would try to exert himself in acquiring complete independence. From the 
conditions now prevailing in the country and outsule, it would be evident that 
India was not yet fit to stand by herself against so many odds facing her. The 
Mahasabha believed that the time had not yet come Avhen India could stand all by 
herself in the comity of nations and defend her freedom and independence. It 
was, however, certain that she would attain the strength at no distant date but 
at the present moment she required tlie help of a powerful nation. It was, therefore, 
ready to aecci)t Dominion Scatus of the AVestminster type. 

Bengal and the (X)N(iiiEss 

The speaker appealed to the Bengali llimlns among (Congressmen to fully 
realise the sitnatioji oblaining in ihe country. Barticnlaily, lie a})pcalcd to the 
Congress nationalist members to join the Alalmsabhaites and to liclp them in 
achieving their object. He asked them to realise what ]>osiiion they held in the 
Congress. “Congress”, he remarked, “remembers Bengal only at the time of 
expulsion.” 


The Welcome Address 
Appeal for aid to Britain 

“We must render all help to Britain, and to that end we must insist on Britain 
helping ns ])roperly to organise and equij) ourselves”, said Mr. Ndrnnlra Kuyunr 
Basil, Chairman of the lieception (Committee, welcoming the delegates to the 
Conference. 

Mr. Basil said, “Tlie way that England has been resisting the victor of the 
major portion of the European continent and moral displayeil by Britons arc beyond 
all iiraise. Whether the war England is wuigiiig is a war for \hc preservation of 
democracies as she professes, ora war for her own self-preservation and s(;lf-interost, 
is a question which 1 will not discuss. As hard-headed practiiuil men wbat we 
have to decide is whether, ai'art from all other considerations, it is to our interest 
to gi.’C England all our support in this war. We have our quarrels with England, 
wc have not been treated fairly by her in the past. All this is well-known, but 
the (picstion of questions now is ‘Can w'O atlbrd not to help Britain with all our 
enfeebled power ? Jf England loses, can we expect any l)ctU;r treatment from any 
other invading power from the West or from the East ? If England were to 
withdraw from India under the stress of her enemies, or for any other reason, 
would our independence be worth a minute’s luirclmse in the jireaent state of the 
world ? That is the question which 1 ask myself. M ill non-violence, ]>reaching 
against war, fasts or any other fantastic methoils save us from lionlcs of invaders 
armed with the latest military equipments ? My answer to the (piestion is that 
we must render all help to Britain and to that end we must insist on Britain 
helping us jiroperly to organise and equip ourselves.” 

Pakistan Agitation—A SinistePw Move 

referring to the Pakistan scheme. Mr. Basu remarked that at one time it was 
generally thought that it was too fantastic to be worth even ridicule. But recent 
events had shown that the move was “a sinister one and that one docs not know 
how far it is secretly blessed, if not actually suggested by outsitlc authority—who 
knows, after a dccaile or two, somebody's reminiscences will not reveal the true 
origin of that scheme as has been ihe case with the Aga Khan^s memorial in 
Lady Mintons reminiscences? It, therefore, behoves us not to belittle this Satanic 
movement, but to put forward all our strength in opposing it, and seeing that it is 
nip])ed in the bud”. 

He also referred to the ‘plight of the IJindus in 8ind^ the Communal Award, 
describing it as “rather an ordinance, which i)crpetuated communal electorates 
and gave weightage to the Muslims”, the Calcutta Municipal Bill, the Secondary 
Education Bill and the firing incident at Kulti in Beptember last. 
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Tlea for Correct Census for 1911 

EmphABiBiiij]; that the cnsiiinp, census of Bcnj^nl shonltl he correctly taken, 
Mr, JJaau characterised tlic 19.11 census was not only vvronj;. but ludicrously wrong 
in some res])ect8. lie did not think that the fault was entirely that of the census 
oflicers. “They were not given proper materials. A stupid decision was made, 
again by the Congress, to boycott the census, and you reap tlie harvest, lly 
boycotting the Simon Commission we got the JJoare-cum-Macdonald decision, 
and by boycotting the census, we got the r)l/lG ratio. This mistake must be recti¬ 
fied and it is the duty of every one of us to see that the 19J1 census figures are 
as correct as ]) 08 siblc. I Imve no doubt that if the true figure is elicited the i)ioi)ortion 
of the communal population of Bengal will be in favour of the Hindus.” 

Kesolutions—2iid. Day—Krishnagar—17tli. November 1940 

I'hc conference which concluded its session on the 17th. November passed 
resolutions demanding the release of ])olitical prisoners and detenus, condemning the 
Communal Aw’ard, prolcsting against the Bengal Secondary Education Bill, and 
the Hocond Calcutta Municii)al Amendment Bill. 

'J’lie Conference called iij)on all Hindus to take the nlmost care in securing 
a correct record of their numlxTS and to otlcr all i^ossildc co-operation in that 
regard to the Census authorities, demanded ‘9he aitjioinlmcnt of an independent 
committee of inquiry to inquire into the firing at Kiilli” and de])loring the 
“complete failure of the Ministry to deal with this distressing silnatioii.” 

The conference, was of the 0]>inion tliat the present Constitution should be 
suspended in Bengal as “it has failed due to the i)olicy that is being pursued by 
the ])resent Ministry.’’ 

Dr. Moovji\ siieaking on a resolution, criticized the i)olicy of the Congress 
and said that the nationalism preached by it, was not real nationalism, but a 
pseudo one and also suicidal. “According to the ('ongress, nationalism in India 
must be an cxcei>ti(»n to tlje general rule aixl tlieicfore must be the com]) 08 ite 
conglomeration of all the dillerent religions existing in India.” He added that 
if the Hindus wanted to save themselves from their own friends, the Congress, they 
ought to have no i)oUtics other than that of the Hindu Mahasabha. 


The All India Hindu Youth Conference 

Madura—29th. December 1940 

Prosldential Address 

The annual session of the All India Hindu Youth Conference was held at 
Madura on the 29th. December 1940 under the presidency of Dr. Shyaiua Prosad 
Mukerjea who in the course of Ids B]ieech said 

We meet at one of the most critical periods in the history of our Motherland. 
In addressing you it is hut natural that 1 should stress the importance of your 
role in the struggle for national regeneration of India. Youth, it is often said, 
is the architect of a nation’s freedom, lhat magnificent edifice of freedom is yet 
to be built in India, and if you are to conlributc worthily to the creation of this 
structure, you will have to take stock of your materials, lay plans and mobilise 
all your energy and skill in addressing yourselves to that noble task. 7’here is 
none here who would look at this ancient land and be not filled with pride and 
reverence—-a land that has fostered an undying euUure that is unique in its 
strength and vitality, sheltered diverse sects and religions and communities of the 
world and given them all a ha]q)y home, peace and prosperity, made us proud 
pOBBesBors of a rich and noble heritage built up through various phases and 
processes of history involving profound meditation, powerful action and noble 
self-saorifice of counlless men and women through ages i)aBt. Our country has 
hitherto been one home—geographically, historically, culturally and spiritually. 
Men have indeed come from outside and made this land their abode, but they have 
ever been influenced by that fundamental atmosphere of unity that has been 
India’s.great characterislic. ’J'o-dny, it has suited the interests of our political 
masteiB to divide India and rule her. We must stubboinly resist any move for 
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disacctiiif? India, whether it ernauates from a Bcciion of Moslems or it is fostered 
indirectly by a third party. 

India’s Position 

As rej^ardfl the position of India against the international background, wo 
must realise the helpless state in which our country is placed to-day. In a 

world which has changed its ideas and weapons of warfare as also its moral 

values in favour of what are shamelessly barbarous and ruthlessly horrible, India 
stands wdth no knowledge and weapon to defend herself, bereft of all means that 
might help her to mobilise her resources to resist any possible invasion. h)he 
stands unarmed and helpless not because she herself wanted to do so but 
because she has been reduced to this state of imi^otencc by the deliberately perverse 
policy of an alien (lovernment. 

Onr country is unique in the whole world. Its snow-clad mountains, rising 
majestically above all known heights, its long stretches of perennial rivers vitalising 
the country and distributing health and wealth to all, its vast habitable plains 
teeming with millions, its resources of all kinds remaining to be utilised, make 
onr country a veritable ])aradise in the mortal world. Put the dwellers of this 

paradise, the children of the soil, hardly get any share of this rich heritage. 

Economically the land which had always been smiling with plenty, whose treasures 
had been proverbial and had invited rapacious foreigners to plunder her again and 
again ancl yet remained nnexhansted and almost inexhaustible, is now in 
deplorable ruins. When w’C look at onr society to-day, wc notice the innumerable 
ills that are sapping its health and well-being. Internal divisions and conflicts 
among the numerous castes have brought into the forefront the need for a 
gigantic social reconstruction. To-day onr enemies arc taking full advantage of 
the loosely-knit strnctiire of Hindu society and reactionary forces are eonstantly at 
work for weakening its very foundations. 

The tragedy is heightened by the fact that although politically, culturally 
and economically the Hindus are losing their strength there is no 
systematic eflbrt on their own part to combat this menace. I'hc clarion call of 
Veer Sararkar asking ilindiis to unite under the banner of the Hindu Mahasabha 
is intended to touch the heart of every son and daughter of India who look upon 
this great land as their home-land and are prepared to identify themselves comple¬ 
tely with her joys and sorrows, her rise and fall. The catholicity of Hinduism is 
proverbial. Wo have never hesitated to respect other religions and cultures. If 
we have ever erred, wc have erred in giving too much attention to humanity and 
too little to our own problems, to our hearth and home. Internationalism is un¬ 
doubtedly desirable but it must be erected on a well-adjusted platform of nationalism. 
We are often prone to neglect the foundation and to brandish the Bupcrstnictiire. 
Thus we who form one-fihh of the entire i>opiilation of the world cannot have our 
voice felt in tlie administration of onr own country. We are looked upon as 
minors to be kc])t ])crpetually under the care of onr self-constituted guardians. 
The slave-mentality is at the root of all our evils. India as such was never con¬ 
quered by a foreign army. It was the Indians themselves who by reason of their 
disunity and divison allowed the foreigners to come and dorairrate over their 
motherland and self-respect demands that they IhcmBelves should undo what they 
have done. 

Youth’s Duty 

In every country youth is considered as the backbone of a nation. Youth 
movements have revolutionised thoughts and ideals in other countries and swept 
away reactionary forces that stood in the way of their national regeneration. Youth 
is a period in the life of a man when he is most sensitive to new ideas and is 
attracted by the dazzling brilliance of the light (hat comes from afar. It is there¬ 
fore nalural and desirable that the Indian youth should be open to the influence 
of new ideas and new creeds. But what I deplore as anti-national and as 
injurious to my country’s interests is the blind and nncritical acceptance of any 
creed, simply because it is something new and is followed in some foreign countries. 
We have our own i)roblcmB vitally affecting the destinies of our country. We 
have our past ideals and traditions which stimulated thought and action in many 
distant parts of the civilised world. While we should not hesitate to imbibe the 
best that the lessons of other lands can offer, we shall be guilty of gross betrayal 
if we pose ourselves as cheap imitators, forgetful of the peculiar problems of our 
own country. There is a section of reactionary Moslems who acting with the 
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indirect support of the British power desire to impede the cause of our liberation 
and to dominate the Hindus, specially in provinces where the Hindus are in a 
minority. The Hindus themsdvos, often blinded by a false nation of nationalism, 
have not the cai)acity to stand apiinst an evil that seeks to destroy the very 
foundations of that truly liberal ainl nationalistic, spirit which must sustain any 
permanent movement for the independence of their country. 

lllNhlllSM AND COMTMUNIRM 

It has almost been a fashion on the part of a certain section of the Indian 
youth, most of whom arc Hindus, to idolise what they call (lommunisni, irrespective 
of the immediate ]uoblems that face the Hindus of India. They hesitate to call 
themselves Hindus. They forget that Hindus themselves constitute a nation and 
when that term is used as delined by the Hindu JSIahasabha, their ri{»;ht8 
are identical with the ri^^hts of Intlia as a whole. 'I'o my mind, it is no less an 
indication of slave-mentality and inferiority-complex to accept everythinj; that is Rus¬ 
sian because it comes from Jtus.sia than it is to acre])t everything British 
simply because it comes from Britain. When i am encountered with a new creed, 
1 should examine my own creed to which 1 was born and nurtured and see how 
best I can assimilate what is new with the creed that is mine. The Hindu 
philosophy of life does not envisage a less noble and wholesome ideal for human 
conduct than the philosoidiy of communism. I do not hold the view that we have 
nothing to learn from communism and the activities of Russia or of any other 
country. But 1 am against blind and uncritical a(^cej)tance of any creed, simjdy 
because it is the latest fashion in the market. We can and should learn a good 
deal from the example of men like Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin. Who in the world 
would not emulate Lenin in his idealism which was so temi)ered with a sense of 
reality that he could go against the orthodox Marxists and ap])ly his principle 
with an eye to the objective conditions of Russia ? A tenacity of will, an iron 
discipline, a single-minded devotion to one’s cause and a keen sense of responsibility 
are virtues which characterised JiCnin and which men in our country can worthily 
emulate. Look at the present dictator of Russia. Who will not admire Stalinas 
shrewd sense of reality ? The same England which considered him as untouchable 
is to-day anxious for his friendly gesture. Between him and Hitler, there was 
all conflict and no agreement. But did such conflict stand in the way of his 
entering into a non-aggression pact with Hitler and reafung rich benefits out of 
it ? The unique position that Btalin occupies to-day is not due to his blind 
adherence to his communistic ideals. He bears first and foremost the interests 
of Soviet Russia in mind, and he is playing his cards with commendable skill 
and foresight, alw’ays anxious to take the fullest advantage of the situation to add 
feathers to the cap of Russia. 

Problems op Hinddstiian 

I ask you with all the emphasis at my command to apply your mind first 
and foremost to the ])roblem8 of Hindusthan, to take a firm stand on the Indian 
soil and address yourselves to the removal of the weeds that choke the growth of 
healthy plants on your own once-adored garden of beauty and sweetness. In the 
solution of our problems we shall apply Western methods but the fundamental 
basis of our social and economic structure must be in accordance with those 
imperishable doctrines of equality and service which marked out flinduism as 
one of the vital factors in the history of the world. A re-organisation of Hinduism 
according to modern needs and conditions is essential for the salvation of our 
country. 

The energies of the youth must be applied to the solution of our basic 
national defects which are a stumbling block to the attainment of our political 
freedom. Unite twenty-eight crores of Hindus by one common national ideal 
and inspire them with the firm conviction that their unity can and will herald 
the dawn of Indian liberty. We have before ns the great problem of removal of those 
social inequalities which prevent the attainment of Hindu unity. Our society 
to-day though nominally consisting of four ‘varnns’ has more than three thousana 
castes some of which, though consisting of our own brethren, the flesh of our flesh 
and the blood of our blood, have been relegated to the rank of untouchables. I,et 
the Hindu youth take up this colossal problem in right earnest and establish an 
invincible social brotherhood that will recognise no artificial distinction between 
caste and caste and infuse an undying strength into the Hindu social order. 
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Drive Illiteracy 

There is then the question of illiteracy. Make an organised attack on it and 
briu^ the lamp of li^ht to every Indian door. There is the question of class 
antagonism. Let the youth bo the torch-bcarcrs of understanding and good-will and 
unite the different claBses into one organic whole. 'I'here arc the increasing 
instances of Hindu women being kidnapi>ed and outraged and of Hindu lives and 
jnoperties destroyed in a i)lanned and systematic manner, specially in ])rovince9 
where they are it, what patriotism is it, what humanitarian outlook is it that bea¬ 
cons you away from applying your energies to light down these immediate evils that 
are out to imperil if not destroy your existence as a self-respecting race ? Youth 
organisations must develop in every part of the country and they must be trained to 
launch a planned and systematic campaign against all forces of evil and reaction. 
This determined resistance will effectively prepare you for the struggle that you 
will have to face for bringing about the economic and political independence 
of your country. Establishment of study-circles, critical examination of 
social, economic and ])olitical problems both here and abroad, organisation 
of defence forces of associations for the advancement of idiysical fitness 
and endurance, of touring parties for visiting villages and areas specially in 
disturbed centres, are only some of the major activities that should absorb our 
urgent and active attention. 

If you believe that communalism stands as an ever-rising hindrance to the 
attainment of our goal let me remind you tnat a surrender to the demands of 
reactionary Moslems, even to the length of offering to the Tresident of the League 
the Frime-MinistciBliip of India, will not restore Hindu-Moslem unity. 1 am not 
against Hindu-Moslem unity. But this unity must be built on the fundamental 
concept that Hindusthan is indivisible, that Hindusthan is the fatherland of all 
communities claiming the citizenship of this country ami that a free Hindusthan 
where minority rights will be scrupulously protected must always remain primarily 
in the hands of the children of the soil themselves. 'Hie sacred duty of preserving 
and advanceing the ])olitical, the cultural and the spiritual freedom of this land is 
vested by holy injunction in the twenty-eight crores of Hindus who will live for it 
as cheerfully as they will die for it. 

iNTER-rROVINCAL JeAT.OUSISES 

The youth of India has also to fight against the growing tendencies of inter¬ 
provincial jealousies. The Hindu Mahasabha aims at uniting the Hindus and 
while we shall not neglect our own provincial problems we must fully learn the 
habit of safeguading the interests of our brethren irrespective of the provin¬ 
cial area from which they may come. Bengal and bind, the Punjab and 
the North-Western Frontier Province have their own problems vita¬ 
lly affecting the Hindus but they can never be solved unless they are made the 
problems of Hindusthan as a whole. Once this All-India outlook genuinely captures 
the imagination of the people at large, a new spirit of comradeship will govern 
our action which will enable us to face dangerous situations with courage and 
solve them without fear or hasitation. 

Standardisation Proiii.em 

One of the greatest curses of Indian public life is party factions and party 
squabbles. It is a thousand idtics that very often these unseemly quarrels dis¬ 
figure the conduct of those who call themselves leaders dominating the public 
life in the country. This spirit of faction very often affects the activities of the 
youth as well. My appeal to you is that in tins great hour of crisis you will not 
allow party factious to grow amongst you and Bi>oil the very cause you have at 
heart. Differences there must be in every sphere of activity but if we place the 
country’s interests above everything else, such differences will melt away and be 
adjusted in a healthy manner so as not to undermine the movement itself. 
Liberty does not mean the rigid and forcible acceptance of the view-point of one 
person or one party. Just as I cherish my own liberty, so should I be prepared 
to respect the liberty of others. 1 appeal to you to train yourselves in a spirit 
of steadfastness and robust discipline and develop that capacity for corporate 
work which alone can endow us with unbending strength and determination. 

Build up Character 

Personal conduct and character will always play a preat role in the true 
building up of the youth movement. Inspired by a lofty idealism which is nothing 
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more and nothing lesB than the liberation of their beloved Motherland, let the 
youths of llindiiflihan remember that freedom will not eome by a mere surrender 
to emotions or by a vociferous observance of slogans. To-day the forces that want to 
keep 118 down arc powerful and organised. TJieir plans can be frustrated only if we 
look upon our problems with an eye of realism and actively prepare ourselves 
to meet them in the field of open conflict. Swami Vivekanan<la once said that no 
great task can ever be performed by tricks and stratagems. Our youths do not 
lack brilliance or intellectual gifts. But they must be equally endowed with 
that solidarity and strength of body and character which defy mountains of 
obstacles, that purity of conduct and sense of individual and pulilic morality which 
make man greater than a mere animal of the human species and raise him above 
his circumstances and even superior to fate. I ask you fervently to apply your 
minds to the solution of the great problems that face your country Bjiecially to 
light those reactionaries who are out to destroy the vital rights of lliiidu citizen- 
ship. Jf you have to reach the height of liberty you have to be solemnly earnest 
about your programme of work and prepare yourselves for the greatest suirering 
and sacrifice. 

'J'lie American poet Walt Whitman has said : 

‘‘When liberty goes out of a place, it is not the first to go. 

Nor the second or third to go, 

It waits for all the rest to go—it is the last” 

Win Back our Liberty 

That liberty we have lost and if we have to win it hack—as win it we must 
—the youth have to win back “all the rest” before we can sec the dawn of freedom 
light up this ancient land of ours whoso service has inspired generations of men 
and women who considered no sacrifice too great, no Buffering too arduous for the 
attain incut of their cherished goal. 

Let us recall the words of the great Indian seer, one of the true makers of New 
India, ??ri Anrohindo tliat tlie bare intellectual idea of the ]Mothcrland is not in 
itself a great driving force ; the mere recognition of the desirability is not an 
inspiring motive. 'J'here arc few who do not admit that freedom in the abs¬ 
tract is a desirable thing, ^kiiy have the wish to see freedom accomplislied but few 
have the will to accomiilish it. It is not till the Motherland reveals herself to the 
eye of the mind as something more than a stretch of earth or a mass of individuals, 
it is not till she takes shape as a great Divine and jMatcrnal Power in a form of 
beauty that can dominate the mind and seize the heart that ]>etty fears and hopes 
vanish in the all-absorbing imssiou for the Mother and her service, and the patri¬ 
otism that works miracles and saves a doomed nation is born. ‘Baiide Mataram’ 
is the sacred ‘mantra’ that in a single day converted a whole people to the religion 
of patriotism. No other ‘mantra’ can make its appeal to the sons and daughters 
of Jliiiduslhan. The Motlier has revealed licrself. Once that vision has come to a 
people, there can be no rest, no peace, no further slumlier till the temple has been 
made ready, the image installed and the sacrifice offered. A great nation which 
has that vision can never again bend its neck in subjection to the yoke of a con- 
(pieror. May this inspiring ideal serve as a beacon-light to all who have the interests 
of ilindusthan truly at heart I May tlie Divine Mother banish fear, superstition 
and cowardice from the minds of all and lead us along the path of unity and 
righteousness and stimulate each of us however humble or unworthy to make his 
life’s ofiering at the altar of that Eternal ‘Sakti’ that ])reBidc8 in all her glory and 
perfection over the destinies of our beloved Motherland. 



The National Liberal Federation 

22nd. Session—Calcutta~-28th. to 30th. December 1940 

The Welcome Address 


The twenty-second session of the National Tdheral Federation of India was 
hold at Calcutta on the 2Sth. December and continued till the JJOth. December 1940 
under the presidency of Mr. K. N. Chandavarkar, Kx-Vice-Chancellor of the 
IJombay University. 

Lord Sinha of Baipur, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in wclcominp; 
the delcf^atcs, called upon the people of the country to forget their internal 
differences for the time being and concentrate their efforts on winning the >var. 

“There has been, and still is,” he said, “too much loose thinking, and the 
real end is lost sight of in the maze of Hhil)bolcthK and communal antipathies. 
Cur existence is now bound up with that of Creat Britain. We stand or fall with 
her. SVe cannot allow the forces of evil to triumph. I am confident that when 
victory crowns the cllorls and sacrifices of the Democracies, a new era will 
dawn on this country, and our ])Coi)lc will breathe the breath of freedom and 
contentment, and will be of substantial help in establishing a new world order 

which the suffering peoides are all looking forward to.” 

“t<o long as the form of Government in India,” Lord Binha went on, 
“remains what it is, acts of the Executive Government cannot help being liable 

to be misunderstood. It is therefore necessary, that so long as there is no change 
in the system of Government, important afiairs of Btale, especially those which 
concern defence, arc so conducted as to evolve the sui)])ort of the })coi>lc. 

“'JTie Government of India has put forth strenuous efforts in support of 
the fight against totalitarianism. We arc grateful to those responsible for what 
has been and is being done. But India’s eflbrts might have been more widespread 
and effective, if the ])cople Iiad a voice in the organization and control of defence 

arrangcmejits. It is one thing to helj) in the framing of a scheme and the carry¬ 

ing out of it. It is another thing to have a set scheme, in the framing of 
which you have had no hand placed before you as one which must be 
carried out. 

“We look for the creation of an atmosphere that will attract all possible 
support for successful prosecution of the war. 1'hc Rupi)ort should be drawn from 
all sections ami grou])8, and the support should have life ami momentum at the 
i)ack of it. 'rhere should be no hesitation on the i>arl of those in charge of affairs 
in coming forward with measures that will evoke the spirit of sacrifice in support 
of the cause for which Britain is fighting.” 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential address Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar said :— 

1 wish, during the brief hour that 1 shall speak to you, to tell you without 
mincing matters wliat I think of the present ])oliti(al situation in India and what those 
in power ought to do at the ])ic6ciit moment to win the c()mj)lcte confidence of the 
Indian people that they may go ahead with the war which, I must frankly say, 
is as much onr war as it is theirs, so that lasting victory shall, in the end, crown 
the British arms,—a victory that will preserve our liberties for us in India as 
they will be preserved for those in Great Britain as well. We must not let our- 
selves forget in this connection that the ])olitical quarrel hetw'ceii Britain and India 
is a domestic quarrel, which should not he allowed to interfere with and queer the 
pitch for action against the common enemy of mankind. 

What is Liberalism and what it means as an inspiring force and a shaping 
influence in Indian politics, is a subject on which wc may well spend a part of 
onr allotted time, so that wc may clearly envisage the situation as it is to-day and 
])erhap8 find a way out of the ])re8ciit ‘impasse.’ Those of the Gongress Movement 
in India, who may be rightly described as its founders understood Liberalism 
somewhat as follows :—They never made caste, community, sect, clique or party 
ever come before the interest of the country as a whole. Only the other day Mr. 
Amery^ the Secretary of State for India gave us the slogan, as he put it, of “India 
first.” But long, long ago before it, the late Sir Phcrvzshah Mehta bad declared 
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from the Conjures i)latform that he was not only a robust optimist like his friend 
the late Mahadeo Govind Kanade but that he was “an Indian first”, and every¬ 
thing else, if at all, afterwards. This was the sheet-anchor of his faith in India as 
a nation. And this is the sheet-anchor of Ijiberalism as well. It was in that faith 
he strenuously opposed special, separate, communal electorates for Mahornedans 
in India even on grounds of expediency, in the Minto-Morley Reforms of 1009. 

The next article of faith in the creed of Liberalism is to work always and 
inevitably for Indian unity and Indian Nationalism. Whatever mars that unity 
has, therefore, to be regarded in the light of Liberalism, not only as a slep that is 
retrograde but as a stej) definitely meant to divide us in order to keep us in perma¬ 
nent bondage. Hindus and Mahornedans have lived long enough—for centuries by 
n 0 W”in this country, not to regard themselves as separate political entities. Nation¬ 
ality and Nationalism arc terms that can never mean either Hindu Nationality 
and Nationalism or Mahomedan Nationality and Nationalism. They can only 
mean, rightly understood, Indian Nationality and Indian Nationalism. In public 
life, there can be only Indian Nationality based on Indian unity. If this has not 
been so in India even to-day, the reason is not far to seek. It is to bo found in 
the introduction of communal electorates in Indian body-politic by way of the 
Minto-Morley Reforms, 

No Subserviency 

Liberals and Liberalism cannot he charged with subserviency, for their creed 
has always been “co-operate where we can, and criticise where we must.” They are 
no sycopliants and no demagogues ; and they cannot be branded as representing 
clupicB and interests and yet posing that “they alone can claim the honour of 
representing India.” 

Liberalism is the enemy of reaction as it is the enemy of all wild-cat schemes 
of revolution and reform. Its watch-words have ever been regulated liberty, progress 
and reform. Wisdom, sobriety and right direction have always been its guiding 
tenets. This is expressed in other words by l\Ir. A. O Ilumc, the father of the 
Indian National Oougress, as “a genuine parliamentary frame of mind.” It is a 
method and frame of mind by means of which we are enabled in public life to 
throw our minds in the common stock, to educate and focus public opinion on the 
immediate question in hand and seek to solve it by discuBsion and argument and 
by an open mind that docs not shut out honest and fairminded criticism from 
any quarter. 

While Liberalism is keen on ‘avoiding the dangers of cataclysm” it is definite¬ 
ly onposed also to the “equally serious” menace of stagnation. 'J'hat is, Rtagnatiou 
on the part of the powers that bo and cataclysm into w'hii;h the country is rushed, 
at periodic intervals, by the Congress rulers of the country. I wish to say nothing 
more on the present or past mood of Congressmen. Bufiicc it to say here that the 
nassion for creating a succession of deadlocks has done us no better service than 
landing the whole country into a ‘cul-de-sac’. It has spelt disaster and confusion 
all round. It has sown disunion and discord throughout the country. It has 
driven the country round and round the same programme without any benefit to 
the body that sponsored it and with infinite loss to the country driven by it. 

Charge Against Congress 

Congress stands to-day, miles away from the effort to educate the people of 
India into ‘‘a genuine parliamentary frame of mind.” Instead it has fostered all 
round slave mentality in its worse form. In the name of discipline it has crushed 
freedom, in the name of the majority it has done away with democracy and 
practised the art of Government by fiat and mandate. It has left the constituted 
electorates of the Assembly to take care of themselves. ITofessiiig to bo responsible 
to them, it has really defied them, and compelled the JMinisiries in ollice to do 
what its self-styled Parliamentary Committee and the Working Committee bids 
them do. And these take their orders from the sole dictator at the top, who is 
not even a four-anna member of the Congress itself I Twenty years of Congress 
activity has not brought the country either peace or self-government. Nor has the 
ground been prepared for the government of a people for the people and by the 
people. It does not recognise public opinion much less consults it. On the other 
hand, it holds forth its own opinion as the voice of the country as a whole. By 
this kind of pugnacity on its part, it has created another rival,—the Muslim 
League, who is as clamorous as itself in claiming that it shall be equally pugnaci¬ 
ous and that it shall be heard. And between the two the country suffers from 
stagnation on the one hand and the danger of cataclysm on the other. 
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“Niscation of Liberai.ism” 

What charac tori sea the present politieal situation in India may be aptly 
deseribed as the nej;ation of Liberalism. For another vital characteristic, of that 
faith is compromise which is, to day, conspiciious by its absence between the 
Government and the parties that conh'ont it. It is also alisent between the yiarties 
themselves that should work to;;cther for common good. ‘ I am tlic 81ate,” says 
the Government. ‘T am the State to be and the people combined”, says the 
Congress. “I am going to be the State—not even within the larger State...but 
sejiarate and distim^t from the whole,—and yet I demand that the greater will 
move as 1 direct or sliall not move at all,” says the rival, tlireatening war if it is 
not heard. All this has come about because there is the absence of larger vision 
and the denial of rational compromise as the only key to tln^ solution of any poli¬ 
tical ]>roblem. The Government will not compromise, the Congress will not com- 
])romise and the IMiislim League will not compromise. 'J'lie Government will do 
nothing without the Congress and the .Muslim Ijeague. It will listen to none else 
for as the slogan goes, none else can deliver the goods. They seem to have for¬ 
gotten, all of them, that this has never been and can never he the sueecssful 
method of ]iolitical reform and advancement. What has hemi achiinunl so far, lias 
been achieved only on the basis of rational compromise, on the basis of mutual od- 
pistment of <daiuis and concessions with commonweal as the only end in view. 

So much for those who would have nothing short of eom])lets itidependeuee, 
which means isolation and may ultimately involve, as the forces of the world play 
iilKin us to-day, a short shrift to all Iiojics of freedom, autonomy and ilominion 
status in the future governance of India. So much also for the l*akistaii school of 
muslim politics, which, if conceded or extorted, my lead us hai'k to the days 
when endless feuds, jealousies, rivalries for power, and civil wars were the order 
of the day in this disunited India of the past. 

And what shall we say about the Government in the light of this almost 
universal law of practical politics ? Leaving alone reactionaries—the apostles of 
stagnation on the one hand, and extreme hot-gospcllcrs on the other, compromise 
warns Government face to face with the awakened ])olitical coriBcicnce of a people, 
that it will not do for them to introduc,e any “small and temporary improvement”, 
unless ‘‘it is made on the lines and in the direction of a great and ]>ermanent 
change”, envisaged by the people and otfered to them as a distinct ])Icdge by the 
rulers. Li any circumstance, it should he uo such reform as will make it “all the 
more diilicult to return to the right lino and direcitiou” in fulfilment of “some 
large and progrc'ssive principle which is the crux of the expected change.” And 
lastly, a wise Government must always beware not to seek “to palm off upon a 
society the small one as actually being the great one and to represent the small 
reform as settling the whole cpicstion.” 

Pl.EA FOR TlME-LlMir 

Now the Government have promised to India the grant of full Dominion 
Rtatus after the conclusion of the present war. It has added that the promise shall 
be imphunented within the shortest period of time after the war. What is impera¬ 
tive in this inaltor in order to (jonvince people of the alisolnte sincerity of their 

intentions is that a definite time-limit should bo announced forthwith at tlie end of 
which the definite promise shall be definitely carried out. A warning note 

has here to be sounded that in this task none of us in India will be satisfied or 
silenced by the prodmUion of a “tertium quid” to which I have already alluded 
above. I must fraiddy say in this connection that I am far from satisfied with 
the recent observations of the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Ameny, on the 
subject of constitution-making for India. We do not want any experiment here, 
either on the American or any other model. Our historical and political evolution 
under the British rule has set us definitely on the path of what is clearly 

envisaged by Dominion Status and democratic, parliamentary self-government. We 
have passed through four successive stages of reform from 1S1)2 to lUdb. And we 
demand the fulfilment of respon.siblo self-government for India in a manner 
outlined in the concluding paragraphs of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report on the 
Reforms of 1019. That responsible self-government has been j)ut in a clearer form 
still by the Balfour declaration of 1920. And the Westminster Statute gives us 
under it full and complete freedom of initiative and action. This is to what the 
British Government is now definitely pledged. And we shall accept nothing that 
takes us in a line and direction different from the path clearly marked out for U8 
in that promise. 
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But are we to be satisfied in the meanwhile, with things as they are, on the 
exense that nothing can be done or need be done while the war is going on ? 'J'he 

least that we except from the CJovcrnmcnt of the day is, that they will go ahead 

with their schenie of the ex})anHion of the Viceroy’s Executive (Council and of 

adding on to it a War Council, also composed ot non-oflicials drawn from all 
parties in the country. But it has to be emphatically said in this connection that 
the two Councils so formed should not be in the nature of an eye-wash, 'j’he 
members chosen or nominated to w’oik upon them should lie of the wi^ust and the 
best, and, tliough technically respoiiBiblc to the Viceroy alone, the convention should 
be established that their advice shall normally operate without let or liindrance 
from any quarter. Above all things the portfolios of Defence and Finance must 
be in charge of non-ofiicials who are not ■ drawn from ])ermancnt servicfs. 
The policies shall be framed by the non-ofiicial members concerned, who will 
be allowed to see to it that they arc carried out in h'ller and si)irit 

by the administration under them. And the responsibility of these members shall 
be a joint-responsibility, aad not only for the particular departmf ut which may be 
put in their charge. 'Ihns will be initiated from now a cabinet system in the 
Central Government which may not be responsible, but must certainly be made 
responsive, to public, opinion in the country. Without this material change of 
outlook and policy in the immediate governance of India, none will be convinced 
to-day that tlie country is ‘not’ meant ‘only to siip])ly men, materials and money, 
as if it were a conquered country” and that a sincere and whole-hearted attcmijt 
is being made “to win the goodwill of the Indian people on the side of war, a 
factor of such immense importance in the difiicult days that lie ahead of us all.” 

Depknc'e and Finance 

I need not go here into the details of Defence and Finance. But T shall 
permit myself to say something by way of general observation on 1 defence. We are 
here on stronger ground tlian any other ])olil.ical ]'arly in India. Finance and 
Defence have been subjects studied in detail and spoken on with authority by some 
prominent memlicrs of our Party. Therefore, my observations on the subject will 
be only of a general character, and such as suggest themselves to a layman and 
nothing more. These may be summarised somewhat as follows :— 

(1) That it is not only foolish but criminal, if not suicidal, to say that we 
can drive back an enemy, who attacks us with weapons of \ioIence, by following 
the policy of non-violence. And it is no act of violence to defend our country and 
our hearths and homes against such an enemy by recourse to arms. The cult 
of non-violence has no apt»lication whatever in such a case. 'Jhereforc, to pursue 
an anti-war propaganda on this ground has no sanction in history, religion and 
ethics of any country in the world, not excluding India. 

(2) That even more than any subject of coiistiiulional reform the question 
of the reorganisation and liulinnisation of the military system of the country is 
vitally connected with the growth of our nationhood in the British C'ommonwcalth 
of Nations, and therefore, it cannot be either shelved, postponed or lightly set aside. 

(3) That as modem wars have become more and more scientific, a conniiy, 
which does not employ its best brains and talents in its army, is bound to go to 
the wall in any contlic t with modern j)Owcrs. llcnce it is ii]) to the Clovernment to 
push on vigorously with its policy of Indianisution. The ITiiivcrsity ’J'raining 
Corps should be expanded and utilised fully for manning the army with ofllccrs. 
Military training oi Indians in all arms like artillery, navy and air force should 
be 8])eedily undertaken, and i)urBucd with zest, vigour and drive suitable to the 
occasion. 

(4) All so-called distinction for the recruitment to the army ns between the 
martial and nou-marlial races should be done away with. Provincial discrimination 
and favouritism should be a thing of the jast. Every province should be encou¬ 
raged by all means to contribute its full share in man-power for the Defence 
of India. 

(5) The Government must shed off its distrust of Indians compleh'ly, and 
thus help to turn the luesent system into what may be rightly called the 
National Army of India. What Sir Siraavanii Aiyer said about this question 
years back i.s more a]q>licnble to the situation in India as we find it to-day. 
lie said, “We desire that Indians shall be fieely ndmitted to eini>loyment in all 
arms of the defensive organisation of the country, that no time should be lost in 
taking steps for the organisation of a tcrritoiial aimy which will serve as an 
auxiliary force of the Indian army. This cannot be accomplished until iirovision 
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is made in India itself to pjivc the highest standard of instruction in military and 
naval engineerings in the construction and management of aircraft in the 
knowledge of tactics, and in all technical and administrative subjects required for 
members of the Cleneral Staff.” 

(0) That the needs of the present war and the ]>erils of neglect are much 
greater than those of the last war. Hitlerism and War, if they succeed in 
overwhelming Great Britain and conquering India, will work havoc with all our 
hopes and aspirations for the future of India. Bcncc, both in the political and 
the military sense, the situation has to be handled not only wisely and with 
foresight, but with im])licit faith in the ].eople of India. 

(7) That this military reorganisation and the war effort consequent upon 
it, should be etliciently undertaken, and undertaken with the fullest confidence 
that the whole country is behind that effort, demanils that the defence portfolio 
shall be placed in competent and trustworthy Indian hands. W'e have been 
promised Dominion Status, which, without the Dominion Army to accompany it, 
can be so only in name. Every one recalls in this connection the speech of the 
late Lord tSinha as Bresident of the Indian National Congress and how lie had 
coupled his plea for a dormite declaration of British policy in India with a demand 
for the full uiid all round Indianisation of the Army and the kind of military 
training for Indians that must precede it. For he maintained that responsible 
self-goverumeut for India can never come until Indians are made fit to defend 
themselves. And this, I nllirui once more, will not he done until Government 
shakes off for good the distrust in the people which yet marks the military ])olicy 
of the Government of India. This is all that 1 have to say, and only as a layman, 
on the question of Defence. 

Wanted Larcje Scale Planning 

Another subject that cannot be overlooked in this discussion Is that of in¬ 
dustrialisation. The Roger Mission and the Eastern Group Conference that met 
at Delhi only recently will, I trust, do all that is needful for purposes of war-tiinc- 
industry and for correlation on that account between countries and intcrcBls 
with kindred aim. But this is only a tcm]iorary phase. What we ought to press 
upon the attention of the Government as also upon the attention of all busincssmeii 
in India is, that a temporary alignment and co-ordination of effort are not enough. 
What India needs most to-day and the day after-tomorrow, is a definite and large- 
scale planning which will unmistakably provide for clear-sighted industrial prosperity 
of India after the war. And the task should be a joint consultation and effort 
between officials directly concerned and business men in the country as w’ell. In all 
fields of industry, India is pushing ahead since the last war and there is no dearth 
of non-oflicial talent and cai'ital in this country, provided you know how to 
harness it to this planning of industry and to the successful orientation and 
carrying out of the plan. Here again, politics and economics im])iiige one upon 
the other. And confidence and trust in the one field beget trust and confidence 
in the other field also, to the advantage of jiolitics and economics both. 

I have already referred to the present political deadlock. Buggestions are being 
made for a peace-effort to put an end to this undesirable state of things. The letter of 
Sir Jagdish Profiad to the press followed by a long explanation and elucidation 
upon it by Bir Tej Bahadur idapru the other day, is one indication of the general 
feeling in the country over this matter. The iTime Minister of Bengal has come out 
with the proposal that Muslim League schould take a lead in the matter. But Mr, 
Jiniiah's subsequent siieecbes on the subject make one fact clear more than all 
others and it is this that no ] onrparleis shall even be begun until certain previous 
conditions laid down by the Muslim l^eague are aci'cpted by the other party in 
question. In these eirciimstance, I am led to believe that these efforts, if at all 
they get a start, have but a slender chance of sucoess and of success in a manner 
that we all desire for the political good of India as a whole. 

One Nation 

We want Indian unity, and no party domination. We want India to be 
one nation and not cut asunder into Hindu India and Muslim India. We want 
in India the reign of true democracy on the model of British democracy and as it 
has worked in England. Our trust, in the first instance, is in that democracy and 
ordy under it, in the Government that represents the democracy in Great Britain 
and India for the time being. We do not want here the domination of one race 
over another, or such a rule by majority or a clamouring minority as will virtually 
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take UB back to autocracy or one-man rule. We want no true interests in India to 
sufier but all lepjitimate interests to come tOKctber to co-operate to one end, namely 
the prosperitiy and uplift of our motherland, that is India, and ‘not’ this or that 
part or province or frontier of India. We do not swear by complete independence 
of India, for we do not desire to go back to pre-British rule in India, much less to 
fall an easy prey to any coinineror from the East and the West, the North and the 
South. Wc honestly think and firmly believe that Dominion Status of the 
Westminster Statute variety will give ns the 'kind' of independence we need in 
India to-day and to-morrow, to weld her into a self-determining and seh-suflicing 
nation. I uo not look far into the future. One step is enough for me. 

If a reconciliation and friendshi]) resulting in a united effort Bufficient to cope 
with the present situation are to be brought about based on these fundamentals, 
then it will not do to depend merely on peace-missions of the kind I noted above. 
In this connection I welcome the suggestion made recenly by my friend the Honourable 
Mr, P. N. Sapru that England should send out for that purpose a goodwill 
mission to India composed of its first-class statesmen wliose presence in England is 
not BO indispensable for direct war effort. The principal aim of such a mission 
should be to travel over the whole country and know the situation for itself, 
than, to interview representative men of all ]>artics in the country, and, lastly, 
as the rcBiilt of the disj^assionate and entirely unofficial view that it gets of things 
in India, to frame what 1 may call a Treaty of Friendship between England and 
India, somewhat on the lines of, if not similar to the treaty arrived at between 
England and Ireland after the conclusion of the last war. 

It has to be borne in mind that the treaty shonid have for its aim ‘not’ 
the ro-opening of the constitutional question between India and England, for that 
has been settled in essentials, namely, iJominiou {Status and sii(‘h vStatus, at that, 
as will make India an equal partner with England in the Indo-British Common¬ 
wealth of nations. The purpose of the mission and of the treaty to follow it, 
should be to restore goodwill, to remove possible misapprehensions about the 
intentions now and remote, of England towards India and to prc}>are the ground for 
the specific task of constitution-making, that can only follow after the successful 
conclusion of the present war. It should also be understood that the decisions 
of this Mission should not be made to wait upon the previous assent to them by 
the parties most vocal in the world of India as it is to-day. These noises and 
bickerings are bound to continue till a definite sohition and a decisive step is 
determined upon by the Government in power. We know that this has been done by 
Great Britain and the British Faiiiament in 1909, in 1919 as well as in 1935. The 
solution of our internal differences, communal or otherwiHe, should not be laid 
down as a condition ])recedent to the solving of this political tangle. We know 
that it was not done in the ease of Ireland as between the party led by Mr. De 
Valera and the i)arty led by Mr. Collins and others. And we cannot accept the 
“raison d’etre’ of a different attitude to the political struggle between 
England and India. There is a very large number of politically minded and pat¬ 
riotic men in India outside the Congress and the Muslim League, who will agree 
to Buch a course and emoothen the path of reconciliation between P^ngland and 
India, on lines honourable to either side. My submission to the British Govern¬ 
ment, in their own interest as well as in the interest of India is, therefore, this :— 
It should make a clear declartion to the Indian people that, say within two years 
after the war, they will definitely establish Dominion Btatus in India, and then 
the people of India shall have to work out tlicir own salvation in their own way, 
without either interference or domination from Great Britain or by any party that 
may be in power in Great Britain thereafter. In the meanwhile they are sending a 
Goodwill-Mission to India, fair impartially minded, of undoubted integrity and 
honour, whose sole aim in going to India and seeing things for themselves shall 
be to clear up misunderstanding, restore friendship, and do all in their power to 
■moothen the path of progress all round. It is my firm, considered and emphatic 
opinion that until the Indo-British problem is solved first all other dififerenccs in 
India will not end. 

Resolutions—Calentta—29tii. & 30th. December 1940 
Dominion Status After War 

The session of the Federation concluded on the 30th. December after 
adopting a number of important resolutions. 

Ihe hon. Mr. P, N, Sapru moved the following resolution on the future 
constitution of India, as adopted by the subjects committee 
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“The National Liberal Federation of India, while desirous of satisfyinp; the 
reasonable claims of minorities is of opinion tliat the Viceroy’s declaration of 
An^jjust last virtually gives them a veto on constitutional progress and protests 
strongly against the distinction drawn by Mr. Amery between the status and 
functions of a dominion whic!i has created a grave apprehension in the minds of 
the pco])le that what he called British obligations in India may permanently stand 
in the way of India achieving the same freedom as the other dominions enjoy. 

“The National Liberal Federation of India strongly dissents from the recent 
statement of H. E. the Viceroy that the British CJoveriiment can do nothing more 
than they have already done to enable India to enjoy dominion status and urges 
that it should be immediately announced that India will be accorded the status of 
a dominion within the meaning of the Statute of Westminster within a period not 
exceeding two years after the conclusion of the war. 

“The National Liberal Federation of India is further of the view that in the 
meanwhile the Central Government should be so reconstructed as to have by 
convention a fully national character. 'J'he Viceroy should be its constitutional 
head and that the British (Tovernment should not ordinarily interfere with any 
policy that lias the support of such an executive and the Central Legislature. ’J'he 
portfolios of Defence and Finance should be entrusted to non-ollicial Indians enjoy¬ 
ing the confidence of the country.” 

The mover said that in this resolution they had expressed their views on the 
political situation which had developed during the last 18 months in this country 
and had also formulated what their basic demands were, 

^he history of India, Mr. Sapru added, might have been very different if at 
the beginning of the war, before any demands had been made by any tioUtical 
party, the British Government had come forward with a (dear and unequivocal 
declaration of Dominion h?tatus for India. 

Referring to the recent diclarations made by his Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Beeretary of Btate for India that they had done all that they could do towards a 
solution of the political tangle and that the initiative now should come from 
Indians, Mr. Bapru remarked that his Excellency had been ‘blundering for all 
these years. In the declaration it had been said that the British Government sym¬ 
pathized with India’s desire to frame her own constitution consistent with histori¬ 
cal and other obligations which they had towards this country. The freedom 
which Indians might get was conditioned by these obligations. But the obligations 
could be interpreted in siu-h a way as to give them real t>ower or just a shadow of 
rcBpousibility, The speaker observed that the question of obligations should be 
settled by direct negotiation between the reiwesentativos of India and the 
British Government. These obligations ought not to be allowed to stand iiermauen- 
tly in the way of progress. 

As to the distinction draw'll by Mr. Amery between the status and function 
of a dominion Mr. Hapru said ; I do not care for status ; T care for ]»ower ; I 
care for freedom and J care for, if you give me tb(5 rigid, to use the word, inde¬ 
pendence. If wc have reality of political |»ow'cr, slat us will follow’. 

Mr. Sajiru added that the attitude of ‘no compromise w'ith imperialism’ would 
lead them nowhere. 'Ihey were prepared to accept the creed of Dominion Btatus 
which was virtual independence. ‘What w'o want is the reality of power, full 
control over our own destiny, the conijol which the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, and Bonth Africa liave. Nothing else will satisfy the aspirations of the 
people of the country. Nothing else is worth looking at. What we are offered is 
not Dominion Htatus of the Biatntc of Westminster variety. What we are offered 
is controlled self-government within the imperialistic structure and if tlie truth is 
to be told, there is the political deadlock in this country because England is 
not clear in her mind wliat she means to do with India after the war. That 
feeling will not be removed by an equivocal declaration with mental reservation.’ 

Mr. Sapru then referred to the dilliculty Unit confronted them in framing the 
constitution of the country, lii view of the declaration of the British Government 
tliey should agree among themsclveB as to the body which would frame the 
constitution. ’J'he princiiial Muslim i»arty in India stood for the partition of India. 
‘How can you negotiate in a reasonable atmosjdiere’, he asked, ‘wilh people wlio 
went to divide tliis country, peojde who talk not of Indian nationalism but of 
two nations ? How can you negotiate with people of that type ? That is tlic 
initial ditnculty in onr way and for tins initial difliculty the resnonsibility mainly 
rests with the British Government’. ’J'he speaker maintained that this problem 
had been created for them by the British (Joverument when they introduced the 
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eystcm of Bcparato ole(?toralcfl in India in 1905. I’hifl vicious circle was created 
for them by the lUitish ]tolicy of j^raniinj^ self government in instalments. 

Therefore it was cssciitiul, h(3 i>ointcd out that the Ilritish Government should 
give up this instalment system. They must declare that the future (jonatitution 
was going to be placed on a perniaiient basis and that the final transfereiute of 
power to the Indian liauds was going to take ]>lac.e within a definite period of time. 

Mr. SapriL held that the British Government was more responsible for the 
present politic^al deadlock than either the Oongress or the Muslim League. He 
asked, Tf an Anglo-American or a Franco-British union was a possibility now, 
why not an Indo-British union V 

9'he rcHolntion was formally seconded by Frof. R. IT. KcJknr of Poona and 
supported by Mr. C. R. Homaijajuiu of Madra.s and was adopted by the Federation 
without any change. 

Seconding the rosoliition, Prof. R. II. Ktdlar recalled that during the last 
war Mr. Mnntaqu had come to India to investigate the Indian problem. Why w^as 
not such a thing ])ossiblc now ? The suspicion was that there was no real desire 
to ]>art with power. 

Supporting the resolution Mr. Somayajuln said that the future constitution of 
India must he of a federal type at the Centre on the population basis and the 
provinces must he divided on a lingnistie l)asi8 provhled they were tinandally 
Belf-sni»porting. But the federal constitution adumbrated in the Government of 
India A(d of ITJo was opposed by all the lairties in India as it was a negation of 
full responsible government, lie thought that the future federal constitution should 
be framed by ii committee reiJicsenling all the major political parties in the country. 

SkI’AUATE FleETOIIATES 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpyc moved the following resolution on separate electorates : 

“'J'hc Federation, while fully ready to safeguard the interests of all sections 
of the ])Coplc, considers that the aim of India’s ])olitical evolution should be a 
democracy not qualified by consulcrations of race or creed and therefore the 
Federation is delinitely opjHised to the ])ermancnt existence of communal clceto- 
rales and the iiresimt Communal Award *, at the same time as it would not be 
liracticable to efrec-t this reform immedialcly owing to tlio existing conditions it 
considers that gradual stc])B should be taken to eliminate separate communal 
electorates by having joint electorates with reserved seats for a definite period. 

“The Feileration is emphatically opi>osed to the suggested division of India 
into Pakistan and Ilindustaii as being against the best interests of the country 
which in its opinion should be one single unit of Government for purposes of 
administration and defence though it will have necessarily to be of a federal 
character.” 

In moving the resolution, Dr. Paranjpyo traced the history of the introduction 
of separate communal electorates in this country and said that it was a 
great mistake to introduce religion in the political sphere and today they were 
witnessing ils dire results. 

Referring to the Communal Award the speaker said that in this award the 
Muslims had got far more than what they were entitled to in any system of demo¬ 
cracy and the award had become a standing obstacle in the path of India’s progress 
as a real democracy. It was time that they put their foot down on the communal 
virus and enunciated once for all their oiiposition to separate communal electorates. 
They did not desire to treat the minorities harshly. They wanted to treat them as 
indulgently ns iiossible, even giving them better treatment than what they would 
get on their numerical strength. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. N. Dasu pointed out that India was not the 
only country which was the meeting jdace of different classes, creeds and races. 
They had had in other countries a similar coUcefion of races which had fought 
each other, of creeds opposed to each other and of classes contending for power 
against each other. But no other civilized country had yet thought of the peculiar 
device that was incorporated in the Government of India Act of 1955. He gave 
instances of Canada and South Africa and asked if the Britisli people ever thought 
of introducing separate electorates in tho.se countries. 

After Mr. S, N. Varma had supported the resolution it was carried without 
any change. 

The War 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad then moved the following resolution on the war 
“The Federation reaffirms its deep sympathy with the victims of totalitarian 
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aj^fyression and is fully confident that they will soon be able to regain their lost 
independence. It deeply appreciates the heroic efforts made by Britain and the 
countries associated with her and by Greece and China in resisting aggression 
and trusts that their enormous sacrifices will be crowned with success. 

“The Federation feels that India should offer its wholehearted support in the 
prosecution of the war as it is convinced that the future of democracy and the 
cause of India’s freedom is bound up with the defeat of totalitarianism. At the 
same time it feels that the requisite effort will not be forthcoming from the people 
of India unless suflicient enthusiasm is created among the people by a change in 
the policy of the Government towards India.” 

Moving the resolution, {Sir Chimanlal Setalvad said that when they asked 
for India’s wholehearted support to Britain in the prosecution of the war, they 
did BO not to oblige Britain but to oblige themselves. If England went down 
there was no question but India would lose even the present measure of liberty she 
enjoys. Sheer self-interest demanded that India should put forth her best efforts 
in support of England to carry on this war to a successful conclusion. 

On the other hand, he said, England in her rule in India during the last 150 
years had failed to equip India for self-defence in the manner she should have 
done. And it was on that account that they stated in the concluding portion 
of the resolution that the ])sychological conditions should be created in order to 
enalile India wholeheartedly and more effectively to support Britain in the war. 

Heconding Sir Chimanlnl tietalvcuVs resolutioji the hon. Dr. Hridaynath 
Kwnru said that the Government had not succeeded in evoking wholehearted enthu¬ 
siasm in the country for their cause. What was that due to ? It was not due to 
any partiality in the minds of Indians for Germany, Italy or Japan ; it was due 
entirely to internal circumstances. The Government must understand the psycho¬ 
logy of the people and make them feel that the war was their war : it must enable 
them to feel that they were being ])rc[)arcd for self-defence and that the fight for 
freedom would soon enable them to enjoy freedom themselves. But unfortunately 
India had been to no small extent antagonised by the shortsighted policy pursued 
by the British Government. The speaker made ])articular reference to the question 
of defence in this connection. 

He feared that notwithstanding the facd that the sympathies of India were 
entirely with the democratic countries, so long as the attitude of the British 
authorities towards India was not changed, it would be impossible to create that 
enthusiasm which alone could enable her to put all the efforts that she was capable 
of in aid of the democratic countries. 

Mr. N. C. Bhnrucha and Mr. Parinci>hwar Nath Sapru supported the reso¬ 
lution which was carried. 

Supporting the resolution moved by vSir Chimanlal Setalvad, Mr. JV. C, 
Bharucha urged the people of India to offer wholehearted support to British w'ar 
efforts. What the Liberals should do now, the speaker concluded, was to go to the 
people and tell them that by heli)ing Britain in the war India was only 
helping herself. 

Mr. Parmeahwar Nath Saprit said that if it was necessary to obtain the whole¬ 
hearted support of the country it was absolutely essential that something shoidd 
be done and done immediately to make the people feel that they were fighting 
for their own existence in fighting for the existence of Britain. He further said 
that this was an opportunity for Indians to enrol themselves in the air, army and 
naval forces and thus build up the defence of the country. 

Civil DisouEruENCE 

The following resolution on civil disobedience was moved by Dr. R. P. Paranjpyc : 

“The Federation deplores the resort to civil disobedience by the Congress as 
it will still further complicate the difficult situation in the country. 

“The Federation also deplores the severity of sentences passed in certain 
cases and advocates enlightened treatment of political prisoners throughout the 
country.” 

Moving his resolution, Dr. Paranjpyc said that the present civil disobedience 
by the Congress which was, at its beginning, limited to individuals, was now 
assuming an enormous character and leading the country to an abyss whose depth 
they could not at present see. He expressed the opinion that in view of the time 
and circumstances prevailing at yiresent in the country, a step like civil disobedience 
was entirely out of place. It might be that, India for the moment was not 
actually in the theatre of war, but the future of India was iudivisibly bound up 
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with the reflult of Lhi« war and, therefore, anythin^; that came in the way of their 
BUcceHRful ])roBeciition of this war, was entirely anti-national. 

Referring to the statement of Mahatma (jranUhi that he did not ^\ish to 
embarrass tlie Rritish Govern men t and that he did not wish the sneecHs of Nazism 
and Faseism, Hr. l^tranjiufc failed to realise, liow this resort to civil dis()))edienee 
would not come in the way of a snccessful war elTbrt, would not eml)arrass the 
British Governmemt and would not, at lea.st to a certain extent, encourage Fascism 
and Nazism. 

Dcin-ecating the move of the Gongross in placing civil disohedicince or passive 
resistance, as an ideal in itself, before the country, the speaker tlioiight that the 
move was entirely untimely and against the best interests of the peojile. 

Dr, Paranjpyc also strongly criticised the way in which Gr)verriment were 
treating the civil resislers, who, in his opinion, should in no way be trea'ed harsldy. 
The Lii)eralH should see, he concluded, tliat no undue severity was used against 
any civil resister by the Government. 

Seconding the resolution Itai Bahadur F. L. Dc said lhat the civil rcsisters were 
not born criminals. So they should in ordinary course be tre,'itod in a much better 
manner than they were being treated now. The resolution was unanimously a(loi)ted. 

Defence 

The following resolution on <lcfen(‘e was moved by the hon. Dr. //, N, Kunzru: 

“'Jlic National Liberal Federation wliile always dcmandifig a radical (diange in 
the defence policy of the Government is strongly of opinion that the war lias shown 
that for making a<h'qnate ))reparalionH for the security of India it is essentinl that, 
(1) the Defence portfolio slioidd he entrusted to an Indian member wlio 
commands the confidence of the people and. that (2) the Defence forces of 
India should be organised on a fully national basis. It recognizes the 
progress that has been made with regard to the manufacture of war materials 
but is thoroughly dissatisfied with the ])olicy in other respects, 

“It urges in i)articnlar (a) that the policy of Indianization of the army, navy 
and air force should 1)0 immediately a<h)pted : and (b) t.liat the distinction between 
martial and non-martial races should be done away with and the army reernitod 
from all ])rovinces ami classes”. 

Commending the resolution to the acceptance of the house ])r. Kunzru said 
that it was a matter of urgent im]>ortanee lhat they sbonhl attend immediately 
to the problems relating to their national security. For a long tiino their defence 
arrancements were based on the a8sinni)tion that in any major conliict England 
wouhl come to their assistance. But the present war hail shown that tliia 
dependence on England was a source of danger to India. 

The role of India was ])articularly a responsible one in connection with the 
Middle Eastern sphere. The conditions under which the old scheme of defence 
was outlined having radically changed it had become more than ever necessary 
that the policy should be particularly overhauled and further that India should be 
placed in charge of defence arrangements of the country. 

Referring to tlie move of the totalitarian powers towards India through Egypt, 
Suez Canal and Balcstine, the speaker pointed out that it was obvious that they 
were incurring a serious risk. It was necessary, therefore, from the ])oint of view 
of England itself that India should be enabled to defend herself. 

Mr, B, B. Boy, Mr. V. V. Venkataraman and Mr, B. N, Boy Choudhury 
supported the resolution which was carried unanimously. 

War and Industrial DKVELorMENT 

Dr. P, Neogy moved the following resolution on war and industrial 

development: 

“The National Liberal Federation of India strongly protests against the virtual 
exclusion of Indians from higher posilionB in the Supply depaiTincnt in connection 
with its recent reorganisation and urges its Indianisatiun in order to win the 
confidence of Indians. 

“The Federation presses on the Government of India and the provincial 
Governments the importance of taking advantage of the present CDiulitions to 
foster the industrial development of the country. It is necessary in its opinion 
for this purpose that the fiscal poliey of the Gove nment slionld be suitably 
changed and that Bi)ecial efforts should be made to secure the establishment or 
expansion of the basic chemical and other industries and the establishment of new 
industries under Indian control aud management* 

40 
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“The Federation is of opinion that national interests require that special 
attention should be paid to the establishment of small-scale industries. 

“The Federation urges the taking of all possible steps to develop shipbuilding, 
aircraft and automobile manufacturing industries in the country. 

“The Federation appreciates the decision of the Government of India to appoint 
more trade commissioners with a view to finding new markets for Indian products, 
but in view of the magnitude of the Interests involved is of the oinnion that 
vigorous efforts should be made to find new outlets for such commodities the 
marketing of which has been adversely affected by the war”. 

Prof, M, D. Altelcar seconded and Mr. Santi Nath Roy, Mr. S. P. Basu and 
Mr, B, J, Shroff sup]>orted the resolution which was seconded by the house. 

Indians Overseas 

The Federation adopted the following resolution on Indians overseas as moved 
from the Chair, without any discussion : 

“The Federation rcafiirms its resolutions about the injustice to Indians overseas 
and calls upon the Government not to relax its efforts to remo’c the cause of 
their just complaints. I'hc Federation welcomes the firm attidude adopted by 
them to take such further steps ns may be necessary to i)rotect the interests of 
Indiana. 

“Ihe Federation welcomes the raising of the status of the representatives of 
the Government of India in f^outh Africa from that of an Agent to the High 
Commissioner and wants the ({overnment of India to api)oint High Commissioners 
in other Dominions. The Federation disapproves the a])pointment of ollicials to 
such posts and is of the ojiinioii that all such ollices should be held by Indians 
selected from the public life of the country. 

llEFOIlMS IN INDIAN STATES 

The following resolution on Reforms in Indian States also moved from the 
Chair was similarly carried by the House : 

“The National Liberal Federation expresses its full sympathy with the natural 
and pertectly legitimate aspirations of the iieoplc of Indian states for civil and 
political liberties. 

“The Federation urges that the rulers of Btates should without further delay 
concede to their subjects the rights of security of ]>erson and property, liberty of 
speech and iutss, freedom of association as well as representative government 
as a prelude to responsible Government”. 

Census Operations 

On the motion of Mr. Maninatha Nath Sen, tlic Federation adopted the follow¬ 
ing resolution on the census Oi)eration8 : 

“This Federation calls upon the people to help in having a correct record made 
by the cniimeratoiB and to offer full cooperation to tlie census authorities and to 
see that there are no fictitious entries or inflation. 

“d'he h'ederation further urges the Government of India to ensure the correct 
enumeration of the different communities by providing for joint enumeration by 
enumerators chosen from diflerent communities and also to check the correctness 
of the final enumeration by sam]de or test census later. 

“This Federation urges the Government of India to amend the Indian 
Census A(rt immediately, specially os regards ])rosecution for census offences 
and for allowing iiiBpcction to persons intending to initiate census lu’oseeutions. 

“This Federation points out that those that ordinarily call and regard them¬ 
selves as Hindus are not allowed to he registered as Hindus, but arc classified by 
the census authorities as nuimists and the like. 

“d'his Federation is further of oi>iiiioii that the differentiation made between 
Hindus and Mahomedans in the matter of the recording of castes is not only 
mischievous but also pernicious in its effect”. 

Changes in Constitution 

On a motion from the Chair, the Federation adopted a resolution effecting 
certain changes in its constitution. 

The resolution on the selection of the venue of tlie next session was not taken 
up by the bouse, but will be dealt with by the Coupcil of tjie Federation on a 
later date, 
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Vote op Thanks 

At the concliiBion of the proceedings Mr. J. N. Basu, proposing a vote of 
thanks to the (3liair, expressed high appreciation of the house of the manner in 
which Mr. Chandavarkar, the l*resident, had conducted the deliberations. 

Mr. Ciianpavarkar’h Reply 

Replying, Mr. Chandavarkar thanked the delegates for the assistance they had 
given hiin in discharging his duties. He said that although in a minority, the 
Liberalr were a party of expediency. They had always endeavoured to work in the 
public li*'e in a sporlsmanlike spirit, inlaying not for winning but for the sake of the 
game its''U. 

Coniinenting on the political situation in the country, Mr. Chandavarkar 
observed that in spite of several mistakes committed by them the Congress minis¬ 
tries i i the ]>rovinceH w'cre welcomed as they vveue re])reRentatives of the jieople 
and had worked in that caiuu ity. ‘Wc ha\e always felt that they were our own 
ministers’, he observed. Hjieaking about Icadcrshii), he remarked that they only 
could give the lead to the country that were ready to serve the cause of the people 
as servants. 

The Federation appointed Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar as its president and 
Messrs. M. D. Altckar. R. R. Bakhale and M. C. liharncha, secretaries lor the 
year 11311. 


Proceedings of the Council of the Federation 

Resolutions—Allahabad—25th. August 1940 

The Viceroy’s Declara'j'ion 

A meeting of the Council of the National liibcral Federation of India was 
held on the 25th. August at Leader Buildings, Allahabad. Dr. li. P. Paranjpye 
presided and among those pcsent were : 

Mr. J. N. Basil, the hon. Pandit Hirdaya Nath Kitnzru, the hon, Mr. 
P. N. Bapru, Dr. U. H. Mahajani, Raja Maheshwar Dayal fcfeth, Rai llahadur 
Knnwar Guru Narain, Rai Jiahadur Thakur Dana man Bingh, Principal J. R, 
(xbarpurc, Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, Mr. P. Kodanda Rao, Rao Raja Pandit 
Shyara Behari Misra, Rai Bahadur Babu Bhngwati Baraii Birigh, I'andit Parmeshwar 
Nath Bapru, Mr. Raj Nath Kunzni, Mr. Brij Narayan Gurtu, Mehta Krishna Ram, 
Rai Bahadur Babu Kampta Pranad Kakkar, Mr. 8. G. Vaze, Rai Bahadur Lala 
Bihari Lai, Mr. Vishun Nath, Mr. Nibaraii Chandra Ray, Mr. Surendranath 
Varma, Mr. Gopinath Kuuzru, Mr. M, D. Altekar, Mehta Mahipat Ram and 
Babu Vishwaiiath I’rasad. 

The recent declaration of his Excellency the Viceroy and the speech of Mr. 
Amery were considered and after a long discusBion lasting nearly seven hours 
when several issues involved and many drafting amendments were keenly debated, 
the following resolutions were adopted :— 

The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India has given careful 
consideration to the statement of D. E. the Viceroy of Aug. 8 and the speech of 
Mr. Amery in the House of Commons on Aug. 14 and is of opinion that it should 
be clarified and modified in the manner suggested below in order to evoke whole¬ 
hearted response from the people in the prosecution of the war. 

Need for Clear Assurance on Dominion Status 

(a) The statement of Mr. Amery in which he draws distinction between the 
functions and the status of a dominion with reference to India has caused grave 
apprehension in the minds of the people of the country that wliat he called the 
British obligations in India may permanently stand in the way of India achieving 
the same freedom as the other dominions enjoy. A clear assurance is, therefore, 
needed that the contemplated free and equal partnership of India is not subject 
to any such qualifications. 

Definite Time-Limit Required 

(b) The Council considers that a definite time-limit should be laid down 
within which India will attain dominion status, as it feels that after the war 
danger is over, the various conditions in the declaration are capable of being put 
forward as excuses for delaying such attainment indefinitely. 
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Minjstiues and Dominion Status 

(o) While the Council is anxious to satisfy all reasonable claims and aspira¬ 
tions, and remedy all the }:enuine j;iievances of the various minorities and interests 
in the country, it cannot hrl]> fecliii" that the guarantees given in the declaration 
to the minorities arc worded in such wide terms that they (ran be used to stop all 
l)olili('al progress if their demands, even the most unreasonable, are not fully 
comreded ; the council, therefore, desires that it should be clearly stated that in the 
event of such a non-])OSSumus attitude on the part of any minority or interest 
Uovernment will carry out its ]>romise to grant dominion status consistently with 
the principle of nationalism and democracy and the inUrgrity of the country, 
l)KLEN(Ti ON Fully National Basis 

(d) To enable India to ]iut forth its best efrort for the prosecution of the 
war and to reconcile the country to any sacritices that may be necessary, the 
(Council considers it essential that o) the Defence portfolio should be entrusted to 
an Indian member who commands the confithmee of the ]ieo))le, and (ii) the 
defence forces of India should be organized on a fully national basis and in parti¬ 
cular, the recruitment of non-Indian otliccrs slionUl henceforward be discontinued. 

Indians to le in IMajojuty in Vkut.oy's Council 
(c) TIic new members of the Viceroy’s Executive 1 Council should be selected 
from the '.rojucscnialivLS of the various ])olilical ])arties in the country and that 
such new members should be in a majority on that Council. 

'Jdiut as a matter of convention such an enlarged Executive Council should 
work as a cabinet, that the Viceroy should be its constitutional head, that the 
British (government sliouUl not ordinarily interfere with any policy that has the 
BUi)port of such an Executive CJouncil and the Central Lecislaiure, 
Hej.f-Determination and Bjutisii Oblicjations 
(f) The acceptance of principle of self-determination in the deidaration is so 
hemmed in by regard for British (ddigations and guarantees to minorities and 
interests as to render it nugatory and the Council (‘onsiders that if it is really intend¬ 
ed to grant self-determination, it should be done in a manner whi(ih will make it 
practically cflective. 


The Western India National Liberal Federation 

Statement—Bombay—21st October 1940 

Call for Common Front 

‘''I'hc Council of tlic AVestetu India National T/ibcral Association have always 
viewed civil disolx’dicncc, in wbau;v:*r shape or foim, with intense misgivings. The 
Liberals are not alcyiic in believing (hat the latest decision of the Congress to offer 
individual civil disolu’dicuce may very easily degenerate into lawlessness and violence 
throiighont the country. Democracy connol's lihcHy of speech for which the 
Liberals have consistenlly fonght ever since (ho lime wlien the (kmgress was 
founded. But what (ho Congress now demands is, in iho opinion of the Council, 
liceuBc to hamper all war effort which in reality is an abuse of the liberty of free 
speech. It is indeed dcidorahlc that at this junclnie when all national effort 
should have been solely direeU'd towards securing unity and the sjvocdy attainment 
of India’s political goal, (he sp.okesman of llu^ (-ongress should liave insisted on an 
issue on which the Congress is not admittedly an united body. Tl\e claim of Mr. 
(landhi that the light of self-expression is not wanted by the (.\mgress “merely 
for itself but for all” is clearly untenable becain^^e the Congress has hardly ever 
granted freedom of s])ecch to its own members and certainly denied it to those 
outside its fold. 

“'riio Council emphatically declare that the Congress claim to carry on un¬ 
fettered propaganda against the war is not only impracAical hut opposed to the 
best interests of India herself and will undoubtedly have serious repercussions. 
Mr. (Jandhi’s own inclinations were at first in favour of giving iiiiconditional 
support to Britain in her fight against the forees of totalitarian States. If Mr. 
(hindhi was nnsueccssfid in converting his own folh^wcrs to his viewpoint, he 
should have, consistently witli his ja-ofossed ideals, carried on agitation in support 
gf his view, which might have prevented the successive Bomeisaults of the Congress 
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from time to time to the infinite detriment of the future of the country. 
]t is obvious that in spite of its loud yirotestations not to embarrass 

the British Government, the Congress is merely trying to create 

a political crisis with a view to blostcring up its own prestige and covering up a 
series of capital political mistakes which it committed when it had the reins of 
Government in no less than seven provinces. 

“In the interests of India herself, it would be suicidal to do anything that is 
likely to prejudice Britain’s efforts in her life and death struggle and it is nothing 
short of the gravest disservice to the country to lose the present opportunity of 
helping in the better defence of India and in attaining ultimate political freedom. 

“The Council also disapprove of the anti-national policy adopted by the All- 
Tndia Muslim Dcague in putting forward the Pakistan scheme designed to parti¬ 
tion the country on communal lines. The liibcrals have always stood for effective 
safeguards for the protection of Muslims and other imyiortant minorities and for 
securing to them real part in the governance of the country, but they can never 
countenance a scheme which strikes at the root of all true nationalism and unity, 
thus inviting fresh dangers of which the consequences cannot be foreseen. 

“At this juncture it is the duty of all well-wishers of India, to whatever 
political party they might owe allegiance and to whatever community they might 
belong, to unite in a common front to oppose the suicidal policies both of the 
Congress and the Muslim League which undoubtedly hamper all political progress 
on democratic lines. 

“The Council are surprised at the attitude of the Government who, by carrying 
on ceaseless negotiations with representatives of only certain political and communal 
organizations, make it api)ear that the only method of agitation of which they can 
take notice is the method of threats, bluff and bullying. There is a widespread 
feeling all over the country, even amongst those who do not ap])rove of the 
Congress and the League attitude, that the Government have really no intention to 
part with power. In the Jintcrests of democracy itself and great effort in the 
prosecution of the war, it is essential to remove this imprcBsion.” 


The All India Christian Conference 

Annual Session—Lucknow—30th. December 1940 

Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidcncial address at the all-India conference of Indian 
Christians held at Lucknow on the 30th. December 1940 Mr, D, S, Ramachandra 
Ran, M.A., M.D., said : 

Ho far as I know the Christian Indians lag not behind others in the desire 
that their eoiintry should be free. 'J'here may be differenees of opinion with 
regard to the method of its achievement, of ]H)inJs of contact with other powers, 
and the sharing of power and authority with others ; they are matters of detail 
and can await settlement. But they are alive to the call of national freedom. 
They, too, feel the chains of slavery and realise the humiliation of being a subject 
nation, and the abject heli>lessneBH of looking to others for guidance arm inspiration, 
and the galling sense of inferiority complex. They long to be a great and united 
nation quite tit to face the world with becoming self-respect and carve out. its 
own destiny. They see that India can never become great and good without 
becoming free. Hubjectioii has degraded her and caused her moral bankruptcy, 
economic helplessness and intellectual torpidity. India’s manhood and womanhood 
could only blossom to fruitirm in the glow of unhampered freedom. 

The late Lokamanya Bal Gangadbar Tilak’s plaintive cry, ‘Bwaraj is my 
birthright^ finds a sympathetic chord in their heart, feo they can be counted upon 
to join those groups in the country that strive honestly, sincerely, and selflessly to 
usher in the day of the freedom of the Motherland I 

I do not think that there is any power on eartli that can long deny India freedom 
of the right sort. When the whole nation longs for it and demand it with one 
voice, freedom will, nay, must come. Our shortsightedncBB, stupidity, cupidity, 
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Belfifihness, lack of imagination and want of BtatesmanBliip have Blood in the way 
of our freedom. 

The War 

The Christian Indians are no doubt anxious that the war should come to a 
speedy end. They think that India should go to llritain’s aid in her extremity 
and do her best to win the war. They believe that India ought to have been 
consulted before she was called upon to bear the burden of the war. Since she is 
in it now she is in honour bound to redeem the situation. Of course it is ditficult 
to say to what extent India would be benelitcd by the Allies coming out victorious. 
The ideals of democracy for which Ilritain is claiming to be fighting may be 
tenable so far as the countries of Kurojic are concerned. But they seem to lose 
their perspective when an attem])t is made to apjdy them to the countries east of 
Suez. Everybody knows that India contributed handsomely in men, money and 
munitions during the last war. It was the Indian troops who first saved the 
Bituation in Belgium by standing in the gap and giving breathing time to the 
Allied armies to be gathered together and hurled against the enemy fronts and 
there was not a dissentient voice all over the country. Mahatma Gandhi was him¬ 
self one of tlie foremost who })roffered help to Britain and wished her success. 
But soon after the war was over Britain thought it polite to say ‘thank you’ and 
forget the stand that India had taken. The subsequent history—the Rowlatt Act, 
the Jalianwalla Bagh massacre, the Dwyer regime—still lingers in our memory, 
though it has ceased to rankle in our heart. Once bitten twice sliy. 

Britain has let us down all along. We hoped for Dominion Status but 

what we got was only Montagu-Chclmsford Reforms. The three Round Table 
Conferences with much ado and weary negotiations had not brought us much 
nearer the goal. Promiaes were made to the lip only to be broken to the heart. 
Britain would rather trust her enemies than trust India. 'J'hc lessons of the 

Great War were soon forgotten and no serious atterai)t had been made during 
the last twenty years to make India self-sufficient from the military point of view 
against foreign aggression. Perhaps B'itain could not trust a well-equipped, 

mechanized and armed India. India would have been a tower of strength at this 
hour of peril to Britain, but the short-sighted policy of the British statesmen is 
responsible for the mess we are in today. It would therefore need a terrible effort, 
a herculean effort iiidecd, to trust Britain now 1 But on the moral plane faith 
begets faith and trust begets trust. Bo let us trust Britain this time and do the 
right thing. If she hesitates to do the right thing to us we should have developed 
our moral and spiritual powers sufficiently so as to compel Britain to yield to 
our demands. 

For what power on earth can keep four hundred odd millions in subjection 
without their consent ? I am not of the defeatist mentality. The trump cards 
are still with us. We need not cheat : we need not be niggardly. Let us be 
aboveboard. 

Mere moral support will not do. Since we are on the physical plane the help 
we give should take some concrete form. 

Violence and Non-violence 

Then comes the question whether the aid we give should be of the violent 
way or of the non-violent way. It is a sad commentary on modern civilisation 
that human beings still have resort to brute force in settling economic and 
territorial disputes. We witness to-day the iinedifying spectacle of two of the 
most progressive, scientific and protestant countries in Europe engaged in a death 
Btruggle bringing in all their resources to destroy each other. The Master’s Bublime 
dictum of love, gentleness, meekness and non-violence is relegated to the background 
as an impossible theory by the Christendom of the West, and all the skill and 
inventive genius of the European races are being used to hurt, cripple and destroy 
humanity in the lust for power and wealth. At last it has been left to a Hindu 
saint to put to. test on a national scale Christ’s tenets, and to base on the principle 
of non-violence his echeme for winning India’s freedom. What the western 
empire builders have rejected has become the cornerstone of the eastern Mahatma I 

Every disciple of Christ should wish success to the daring adventure of 
faith of Gandhiji since the betterment of the world and the preservation of our 
civilization ultimately rest on non-violence. I^et the non-violent way of achieving 
human destiny be India’s contribution to the war-mad and blood-drenched natione 
of the West, and when it has gripped their imagination we should have paid back 
pur debt to Europe. 
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In the meanwhile let us help the Allies in whatever way we can. Those who 
Btill hold to the elhcicncy of violence may join the fij^htin*^ forces, whereas those 
who believe in non-violence may find many opportunities to realise their ideal. 
We have already sent a Red Cross ship to China to show our sympathy to 
those patient sufferiufi; people. Wo may likewise soothe the pillow of pain, bind 
the broken limbs and heal the aching hearts of the sufferers among the belligerents. 
We must help human beings in the hour of their need and Buffering whether they 
bo friends or foes, regardless of their deserts. Wo cannot afford to ignore the 
claims of suffering humanity nor turn the deaf ear to the mute pleadings of the 
wounds of mind, body and soul. India with her great traditions of charity 
should not lose this opportunity of being true to herself and doing the 
right thing. 

Turmoil in the Country 

It is regrettable that the atmosphere today is surcharged with civil 
disobedience. Perhaps both sides are responsible for it. It is a pity 
that the Congress Governments threw up their positions of responsi¬ 
bility, power and influence in haste without putting up a fight to the bitter end. 
It is also a thousand i)itie8 that the Rritish Government stampeded India into 
the war over the heads of the accredited Governments of the provinces without 
even going through the formalities of consulting them. Two wrongs cannot 
make one right I India is suffering today by the blunders made on both sides. 

The right of free speech is one of the greatest achievements of the modern 
age. Moral and spiritual progress cannot be achieved without it. It is indeed a 
powerful weapon ; it should he used with caution. There are occasions when 
speech is silvern while silence is golden 1 At times discretion is the better part 
of valour. 

Jt may be that the man in the street does not yet siifTicicntly realise the 
import of this war. The (Tovernment is welcome to use all its resources to do 
propaganda and court the help of the millions of this land, lint their opponents, 
if any, should be given opportunities to air their views. Otherwise it would bo 
imitating the footsteps of Hitler and Mussolini. If India is with Britain in this 
war the Government need not mind what a few irreconcilables can do. On the 
other Iiand if India is not with the Government the act of imprisoning some of 
the leading men and women all over the country on mere technical grouiuls does 
not help matters. It only serves to dry up the fountains of sympathy for the 
sufferers across the seas I The incarcerated leaders speak behind the iron bars 
louder and more persistently than they ever did outside. It is indeed n ticklish 
question involving a choice between the devil and the deep sea. The statesmanship 
and moral resources of both sides are needed in no small degree to solve the 
issue satisfactorily. 

Force may compel obedience, but it can never win love, sympathy and 
hearty cooperation. It is not too late vet for a rapprochement. A Christian 
Government may yet rise to the occasion and do the big thing. I am sure that 
Mahatma Gandhi will unhesitatingly respond to a Christ-like gesture on the part 
of Britain* 

Christians and the Future 

The future is to those who plan and strive for it. No community can bo 
certain of an assured place unless it works for it, Ir^clf-belp is the best and the 
only help that the Christian community can depend on in this country. Ho long 
as the majority of the community are in Government or missionary servi<;eH it 
cannot he independent Economic independence is as important ns political inde¬ 
pendence ; in fact both are inter-dependent. Not how much one earns, but how 
one earns affects one’s character. If every Christian youth is taught the art or 
craft of earning an independent livelihood, his or her future is assured. They 
may not be rich, but they will be self-respecting and inspiring citizens. 'J'he 
Christians are as a rule poor ; unless the rising generation takes to trade, com¬ 
merce and industry they cannot occupy leading positions in the economic life of the 
country. They should believe in the dignity of labour anti learn not to despise the 
day of small things. Some of the greatest men in the world have worked themsel¬ 
ves up from very small beginnings. Our Master was a carpenter who earned his 
living with the sweat of his brow 1 

The Christians who live in the villages should whole-heartedly cooperate with 
the attempt that is being made nowadavs to reorganize village industiies on which 
depends the well-being of the country. The problem of the poverty of the village 
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population can be Bolved to Bome extent by the introduction of cottage industries 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. 

As a Belf-respecting people the Cliristians should not ask for protection and 
special inivileges. Ab the second largest minor community in the land they should 
demand that no one should lose his or her chances in life or in state services on 
account of one’s faith ; nothing more, but nothing less. For he who serves his 
country serves community and himself. 

It is not the legislative enactments, but the goodwill of the vast majority of 
his countrymen that ensures the safety of the Christian. 8o long as ho loves and 
serves his country he makes himself indispensable to national life and interests. 
He who serves becomes the real ruler of the land I If the religion of Christ does* 
not help ns to serve our country disinterestedly, lovingly, humbly and without the 
invidious dtstiuetioii of caste, colour or creed our religion would not be worth 
the name. 

Again there ought to be real entente between the Roman Catholics and the 
I’rotestauts in all matters that do not ])ertain to theology, the mode of worship and 
church orgaimatiou. We know where we diller, but let us see honestly where we can 
and ought to agree. The weakness in the past has been due to lack of coordination 
and cooperation between the two sections. In unity lies the strength in the future. 

'J'liF Pakistan drkam 

While cfTorts are being made to unite and make India one, Mr. Jinnnh 
comes out with the astounding suggestiou that our country should be divided into 
two major divisions to humour men of his way of thinking. While professing to bo 
advocating the interests of the minorities he does not say a word as to what appor¬ 
tions arc to be made to the Christians, the Parsecs, the Jains or the 8ikhs. It is 
entirely a scllish agitation ititended to feather the nest of the Muslims of India at 
the risk of the well-being of the country. Fancy the Christians all over the country 
to be packed off to a remote village in the extreme south of India just to satisfy 
the whims of a grouj^ of MuBlims with defeatist mentality. 

Pakisthan is a wihl theory, wide off the mark in any coherent scheme of thingB, 
It Bcrvefl as a war cry to rally round the leader’s banner in a losing battle. It may 
serve to sjnte the llindii or drive him to corner. Rut 1 doubt if its protagonists 
really understand the full significance of their venture. Instead of a vague talk, 
have they any definite plan or Bchcmc of achieving their ohjei^t ? The idea may 
satisfy vested interests, but many t)oor Muslims stand to lose by the wholesale 
transfer of the means of their livelihood and property. I an sure that the Muslim 
masses would rebel against it when they come to realize the full implications of 
that preposterous sc-heme. 

Mr. Jinnah has recently declared that there are many Muslims of his way of 
thinking who will not only work for Pakisthan, but also die for it. I don’t think 
that that threat frightens anybody in modern India. I am sure there are roilions 
of national-minded Christians, Muslims, Parsees, Jains and Sikhs who will work 
and readily die to prevent the Motherland being divided and subdivided to 
humour a group of people who want everything their own way. I trust and 
pray that wiser counsels will prevail in the Muslim League camp 1 

Tiik Majority and Minorities 

Unfortunately the problem of minorities is being brought to the fore by 
adopting the parliamentary system of Government after the British pattern. That 
system no doubt works well in a country like England where through generations 
of practical experience people have learned to pull together in spite of differences 
in ideas and ideals. Perha])B religions separate in India more than they do in the 
West, and a certain margin should be left for religious differences. 

I think that the time has arrived that we shoud take stock ef our achievements 
in the past and introduce changes where they seem necessary. Parliamentary 
system need not necessarily be the only system of governing a country. It stands 
reason that not only hands but also heads and hearts should be counted in arriving 
at a decision. It is important, to remember that social and economic conditions 
appeal to the mass of mankind. He who wears the shoe knows where it pinches. 
The landlord and the cultivator, the capitalist and the labourer with 
different angles of vision should be adequately represented. Groups may have votes 
according to their importance. Mere numerical superiority of a group need not 
necessarily determine the fate of an issue. We need not slavishly imitate the 
Western forms. We may evolve a new technique to solve our complex problems. 
Surely four hundred odd millions cannot fit into one hide-bound theory. 
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After all the Hindu majority is not a real majority. That community is 
split up into several castes and sub-castes. The difTercnces assume undue import at 
the time of elections. Some day these diflerences will no doubt vanish. Then the 
Hindu coinmunity will bo great enough to embrace others as comrades and coun¬ 
trymen. There is at present not much danger of the majority overriding the rights 
of minorities. 

CiiiusTiAN Idealism 

After all it is character that counts with the individual as well as with the 
nation. It is the man or the woman that matters 1 Unless our spiritual aspirations 
and ethical idealism lift us above the level of ordinary human nature our religious 
labels will not be of much use. 

‘Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
the Pharisees ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of (Jod,’ says the Master. 

Our religions beliefs should be rational, and should not permit us to slip 
into fanaticism. At this present juncture when religious animosities are apt to 
explode on the slightest pretext, intolerant proselytising zeal will not help matters. 
It is not conversions, but the deepening of the spirituality all over the country 
that will enable the pconle to stick to the kernel and cast off the shell. Mass 
conversions, apart from deep convictions of the individual, should be tabooed as 
it would tend to increase inter-communal jealousies and rivalries. 

Of course tlie Cliristian community should grow. But the growth should be 
in spiritual height and depth but not in mere numbers. India would see Jesus 
in those who call themselves Christians, and their lives would be more convincing 
than their words and ])rofc8Bions. The pure, gentle, non-violent, suffering, forgiving 
and loving Christ must have worthy rcpresentativcB all over the country, in every 
town and village, serving, inspiring and redeeming the dumb, suflering and patient 
millions of India. The more they are like him the more shall the motherland 
need them and love them. 'I'he disciples of .lesus Christ shall have no problems 
in the land of their birth. If they give freely they shall also receive freely. 

The Welcome Address 

In the course of his speecli welcoming the president and delegates, Kunwar 
Sit' MaharaJ Stnyh, Kt., M.A., C.I.E., chairman of the reception committee, said : 

With many I feel that the defeat of Great Britain and her allies will be 
highly detrimental to this country and to much that she holds dear. As Dr. H, C, 
Mukerji indicated in his inesidential address last year, whatever our grievances 
against the British Government may be. wc have no sympathy with Nazism, 
with its remorseless aggression and its contempt for the ideals oi democracy. And 
when we read of tlie havoc and distress caused by bombing in Great Britain, from 
which we have been so far immune, while deploring the tragedy of war we 
cannot but admire the courage and B]>iiit of sacrifice of the British people. Uow 
much Buffering has also been been caused in Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium 
and France, all helpless victims prostrate under the conqueror’s heel I Are they 
to receive only the sympathy of our lips ? I am of o])inion that we must give 
our support to the allies and this assistaiiC should be of a practical and effective 
nature. In times of war it is the present more than the future that matters* 
Help at least to the lied Cross must appeal even to the most ardent iiacifist. 

At the same time, along with Indians of different creeds and political views 
we disapprove the policy of distrust pursued by the British Government, which 
has in the past neglected to liidianise the army or prepare us adequately against 
attacks by land, sea and air. Further, in disregard of the repeated demands of 
representative Indians for the industrialisation of our economic structure we have 
been left in a position which makes us dependent even in time of war on Great 
Britain and foreign countries for many of our vital necessities. While referring 
to the war I invite your attention to the fact that not all branches of the Indian 
Army are open to Indian Christians. For example, they are not permitted to 
enlist as ordinary soldiers in the way open to our Hindu and Muslim fellow 
countrymen. This invidious distinction is inexcusable and calls urgently for 
removal. 

The present political situation is also a matter of deep concern to us. As a 
member or the Liberal Party, I cannot reconcile myself to civil disobedience which 
to my mind is a dangerous and double-edged weapon. The experience of this city 
alone has demonstrated the truth of my contention, for, following the precedent 
eet by others, Shias and Buuuis rather than submit to the orders passed by the 
41 
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then Con|2;reB9 Ministry in these provinces went to jail in their thousands leaving, 
alas, their differences unsolved. At the same time we must respect the convic¬ 
tions of the many Iiigh-niindcd and patriotic men and women who do not share 
tins standpoint, while in any case there is not one of ns who does not view with 
anxiety and regret the imprisonment of some of the best citizens of our country 
and the inordinately severe sentences which have been passed from time 
to time. 

Unfortunately the British Government blundered by not declaring at the 
outset of the war that India would attain to Dominion Status within a very 
early and definite period after its close. A pronouncement of this kind would 
not only have obviated the present position but would have also led to a 
feeling of responsibility among our loaders and would have emphasised the 
necessity for unity among the various important interests in India. As I have 
publicly stated on more than one occasion, I consider that the main obstacle to 
political ])cacc in India is the abscm'c of a settlement between Hindus and 
Muslims represented for the most part, though not entirely, by the Congress and 
the Muslim League. Not long ago Mahatma Gandhi wrote as follows 

‘‘'I'his is not the time to ask for our independence. It is beyond the power of 
the British Government to confer it upon us. India can be independent only if 
she can hold her own when the British go out.” These words are as wise as they 
are true. 8o long, however, as the communal jiroblem remains unsolved it is 
difiicult to see how our independence can be ellcctively retained even after it has 
been secured. Mere criticism of one or other political party cannot solve it. Both 
sides must adopt a spirit of compromise. For this reason I have felt and still feel 
that a conference in India composed of the various important interests and inclu¬ 
ding Imlian Christians, who form the third largest religious body in this country, 
should he convened and the Government, who must not remain passive or 
indifferent, should also use their inlluence to arrive at a solution. If unhappily no 
solution is reached, it will be for the British Government as the ruling ])ower to 
give their decision. Furtlu'r, as an earnest of their goodwill, they should nart 
immediately with some of their power and at the same time with the iiroceuent 
licfore them of the United States and tlie riiilijunc islands fix a short and definite 
timcTimit for the attainment by this country of full Dominion Status. 

We, Indian Christians, believing in the ideal of a strong united and indivisible 
India, have shown that we are ready to place our country al)()vc communal consi¬ 
derations. Wc are willing to j'art with separate electorates and to ask for no special 
juivileges. We arc lu’cpared to live at peace with both onr Hindu and Muslim 
fellow citizens. S])eaking for myself 1 would not object to all the additional mem¬ 
bers in an enlarged Executive Council of the (^vernor-Goiicral being taken from 
one community only. Let them be all Hindus or Muslims or Indian Christians 
or Sikhs, for 1 am confident that views would be identical, liast but not least 
it is our duty and privilege to serve as a bridge community parliciilarly in times 
of conllict and thus to lesson the gap between the two largest and most influential 
communities of India. 

Tliere is one more matter to which I invite your attention. In a short time 
there will be a ceiiBiis. Complaints are general that Indian Christians spcidally in 
rural areas are not always recorded as such. Immediate steps are, therefore, neces¬ 
sary to ensure a correct elassilication of the members of our community by 
previous house-to-bousc visits and by the preparation of preliminary lists. 



The All India Sikh League 

Resolutions—Lahore—30th. September 1940 


An appeal to the Sikhs to intensify their war ehbrts particularly in rcpjard 
to the recruitment of Sikhs in the army, was made in a resolution adopted by the 
All-India Sikh League at its meeting held under the presidentship of Sardar 
Amur Singh at Lahore on the 3Cth. September 1940. 

The League appealed to every Sikh to ])lay his part in the defence of the 
country in keeping with the dignity and glorious traditions of the Sikh community, 
and believed that “Sikh soldiins would make their ])ast record of heroic deeds even 
more resplendent in lighting bravely and loyally for the defence of the country at the 
present critical juncture.” 

The League viewed with satisfaction that the entire Sikh community was 
united in regard to the position of the Sikhs in the army and its demand for 
a share in the Central Executive, and hoi)ed that His Excellency the Viceroy 
would recognise the legitimate claims of the community by giving them adequate 
representation on his Executive Council and the war Advisory Council. 

The League characterised the Muslim Ijoague’s demand of r)U per cent share 
in the Central Executive as ])repoBtcr()U8 and out of all proi)ortion to the im})orfance 
and stake of the Muslim community in the country, and hoped that the Viceroy 
would not yield to this “unreasonable” demand. 

DcBcril)ing the rakistaii scheme as “anti-national, dangerous and disastrous 
to the best interests of the country”, the League declared its resolve to opj'ose it 
by all possible means and urged the Oovernment and the Congress not to lend 
their support to siuh a scheme of partition. 

Finally, the Ivoague urged the All-India Congress Committee to dissociate 
itself from the “sporting otFcr” of Mr, Bajagopalachariar which the League 
described as anti-national and anti-dcmocratic. 


The Akali Political Conference 

Presidential Address—Murrer—7th. October 1940 


*‘Thc only way open to the Congress to win the hearts of the Pikhs is to 
make a clear and unequivocal declaration accepf.ii»g their demands”, declared Master 
Ajit Singh, General Secretary of the fcjhiromani Akali J)al, in the course of his 
presidential address at tlie Akali Political Conference held at Murrer in 
feheikhupura Listrict on the 7lh. October 1940. 

Referring to the grievances of the Hikhs against the Congress, Mr, Ajit Singh 
described how Sikh interests had suffered during the past two decades owing to 
the alignment of the Sikhs with the Congress which, he alleged, had been 
indifferent towards them. He regretted that a great organisation like the Congress 
should have broken the pledge given to the Sikhs at its Labore session in 1929. 
In the circumstances the only way to win the hearts of the Sikhs was to make a 
clear and unequivocal declaration accepting their demands and pledging to get 
them fulfilled in the future. 

^ Mr. Ajit Singh said that there had been all-round weakening of the Sikh 
position during the ])a8t twenty years and urged that the Sikhs like any other 
minority badly needed protection of their interests. The statements issued by 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru regarding the minorit;j7 problem 
after the recent declaration of the Viceroy could not satisfy the Sikhs. He, 
therefore, called upon his coreligionists to unite under the banner of the Akali 
Dal to serve the cause of the country. 

Defining the Sikh attitude towards non-violence, Master Ajit Singh said 
that the Sikhs could not discard the ‘Kirpan’ which was a symbol of their religion. 

In conclusion, Master Ajit Singh condemned the Pakistan scheme and Mr, 
Rajayopalaehariar's “sporting offer” to the Muslims. 



The A. I. Aryan Political Conference 

Second Session—Lucknow—6th. October 1940 

The Presidential Address 


A call to the Hindu Mahasabha, the Arya Ramaj and the Sikh community 
to organiBc a united front to counteract the Pakistan idea was sounded by Lala 
Khushal Chand Khursand, in his presidential address at the second All-India 
Aryan Political Congress whicli began its session in the Amin*ud-Daula Park, 
Lucknow on the Gth. October 1940. 

The imparting of military training in order to regenerate the decaying 
Kshatriya (warrior) class and the appointment of a committee of Vedic research 
scholars to formulate the ideals of good g( '‘rnment as adumbrated in the Vedic 
literature were also stressed by Mr. Khursmid as imperative needs of the hour. 
He further advocated an intensincation of the movement in favour of Hindi as the 
lingua franca of India and the adoption of Devanagari Bcrii)t for the whole country. 
Keferriug to the world situation, the President characterised Hiller and Musso¬ 
lini as the twin destructive forces dragging humanity to rack and ruin. Their 
emergence to power liad meant a reversion to the law of the jungle, the ethics 
of the caveman and the religion of vandals. 

Denouncing this unmitigated violence and at the same time disparaging the 
ideal of non-violence, the speaker Buggested a via media by which jdiysical prowess 
should be harnessed in the cause of righteousness and justice, iu other words 
a holy alliance between the Brahmin and Kshatriya ideal propounded in the 
Vedas. 

The Arya Samaj, the speaker continued, disagreed with the Congress on two 
essential points, namely, the principle of non-violence and the communal policy, 
^J’he message of non-violence, if acted upon, would lead to the extinction of the 
military clan and thereby to the extinction of the State itself. The ]u)licy followed by 
the Congress in regard to the rights of minorities had already resulted in putting 
the Miislim League in the position of India’s ])olitical dictator. 

Lala Khuahal Chand maintained that the Pakistan scJienie was hardly distin¬ 
guishable from the Khaksar movement. It was clear that the Hindus and Sikhs 
would be consigned to a position no better than (piadriipeds in the proposed 
Pakistan territory. It was a pity that some Hindu Congressraen should still accept 
the Pakistan scheme in order to conciliate the Muslims. 

The truth was that the Muslim attack was directed against the Aryan civilisa¬ 
tion, the Aryan ideals and Aryan language and culture, and faced witli this 
challenge, the Arya Samajists- nay every true ] lindu-—should deem it a paramount 
duty to lay down their lives, if need be, to shatter this pernicious scheme. 


The Non-Congress Political Leaders^ Conference 

First Session—Nagpur—15lh. October 1940 

The Welcome Adduess 


“It was wrong to say that the present war was an imperialist war and it was 
the duty of every Indian to render all possible hel]) in the prosecution of the anti¬ 
fascist war”, declared Dr. N. B. Khare, former Premier of the Central Provinces, 
welcoming the leaders to the non-Coiigress Political Leaders’ Conference held 
at Nagpur on the 15 th. October 1940. 

Dr. Khare felt sure that generosity would beget generosity. T'he Congress, 
he said, was fast losing the sympathy and support of the people and had practically 
ceased to be a political organisation. He believed that half-hearted non-cooperation 
was not going to solve the Indian problem and would end iu miserable failure. 

The reason why India’s eflbrts towards the j)rosccution of the war were not 
what they should be, said Dr. Khare^ was Uiat there were no popular elementa 
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ABBOciatod with thcfle effortB and since the reBignation of the ConfcreBB miniBtries, 
the adminiBtration was beini^ carried on entirely by civil servants. The Government 
should therefore try to associate representative Indians with the administration 
either by the formation of non-Conjj;re88 miiiistriee or by the appointment of non¬ 
official advisers. 


The Presidential Address 

“I would be emphasizing only the obvious when T say that it is the first and 
foremost duty of every Indian who claims to understand the peculiar position of 
India at present to concentrate all eflbrts on the successful prosecution of the war 

and lead Britain to victory,’ said the Raja Bahadur of Khallikotc in the course 

of his presidential speech. 

The Raja Bahadur said that the war had now not only come to the Mediterra¬ 
nean but it also extended to the Pacific Ocean and the rumblings of the war 

could already be heard in the Far East. If India had not already fallen a victim 
to the fascist powers of Europe or Asia, it was not because the dictator countries 
had no desire to conquer and occupy India. Britain was rit:;htinc^ India’s battle 
in the west ns well as in the east and the Mediterranean for the moment had 
become our first line of defence. 

The Raja Bahadur gave a survey of the events of the past 12 months and 
said that the Congress was trying to block the progress of India like Kipling’s 
elephant standing in a narrow pass and holding up a whole division. It was sad to 
reflect that Mahatma Gandhi should at this critical time have thought fit to launch 
propaganda for carrying on an anti-war campaign. 

Resolutions 

Unconditional support to his Majesty’s Government in the prosecution of the 
war was extended by a resolution, which, while realising that there was acute 
differences between India and the British Government on the constitutional question, 
appealed to the people to give unstinted and wholehearted cooperation. The resolution 
prayed for the su(!CC8a of Britain in this war which was for the i)reservation of 
democracy and freedom and asked that these principles should be applied to India 
as soon as possible within a defined period after the war. 

The conference disapproved of the resolution of the Congress declaring non- 
cooperation and deciding to start civil disobedience at this juncture. The Congress, 
in the opinion of the conference, was not the sole representative of the Indian 
nation and the conference therefore urged the formation of a nationalist democratic 
bloc. 

Another resolution adopted by the conference urged the formation of ministr¬ 
ies in provinces and if this was not possible, the appointment of non-ofluual advis¬ 
ers to the Governors. The conference also urged the military authoiitics to elimi¬ 
nate the distinction between martial or listed dasses and non-martial classes in the 
matter of recruitment to the army. 


The Anti-Pakistan Conference 

Lahore—Ist December 1940 

The Presidential Address 


*It may be said with a fair degree of accuracy that the Axis Powers are 
knocking at the eastern and western gates of India. The problem of India’s 
defence has to be faced and solved jointly by the people of India and the Govern¬ 
ment of India,’ observed Mr. M. 8, Aney, in the course of his ]>reBidcntial address 
at the Anti-Pakistan Conference held at Lahore on the Ist. December 1940, 

Mr, Aney devoted a considerable portion of his address to an examination 
of the recent pronouncements of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India. 
He said : His Excellency the Viceroy struck a right note by asking the people of 
India to look upon this war as one that is being fought not merely lor the cause 
of the Empire but for the cause of India also. But there are people who have 
doubts as to how this war is going to serve the cause of India. Frankly speaking, 
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the Indian National ConKress has, by asking his Majesty’s Government to enunciate 
and clarify their war aims, raised this categorical issue. The reply given and the 
gesture made so far on behalf of his Majesty’s Government have not satisfied them. 

Mistake in liKiEcriNo Offer of Expanded Executive Council 

‘I am sure,’ added Mr. Aney, ‘that his Excellency did not want to repeat a 
mere platitude wlien he referred in the same sentence and breath to the cause of 
India and the Empire. In order to understand the import of his Excellency’s refer¬ 
ence to the cause of India in his appeal to the Indian people it is necessary to look 
back to the objects with which he has been strenuously trying to reconcile public 
opinion in India since the outbreak of war.’ Mr. Ancy recalled the Viceroy’s an¬ 
nouncement that the attainment by India of free and equal ]>artncrBhip in the 
British Commonwealth was the proclaimed and accepted goal of the imperial 
Crown and the British Parliament and said that at'-cording to him this consum¬ 
mation could be reached by India by the forging of ‘new bonds of union and 
understanding’ between the majority communities and the various important elements 
in the national life of India by the combined attempt on their part to defeat the 
totalitarian forces during the time of war as well as by taking counsels together to 
prepare the groundwork for the framing of the constitution for a free India. 

Mr. Anty expressed the opinion that the Congress and the Muslim League 
committed a great mistake in rejecting the oiler of the ex]>andcd Executive Council 
and the establishment of an Advisory War (-ouncil but pointed out that he was not 
without misj-dvings about the evolution of an abiding and genuine political unity as 
the result of the joint labours of a few leaders of tlie two dillerent communities as 
members of the expanded council and the War Council for the prosecution of the 
war which had a common danger. 

Question of Friendly Relations Amoni? Communities 

Mr, Alley said : ‘When the misunderstanding exists between the two great 
communities in a nation, the task of restoring cordial relations between them has 
to be performed by those who hold the reijis of administration and wield sovereign 
power in their hands. Private attempts at reconciliation can succeed only if there 
IS a bonafide desire in tliose who liappens to be at the helm of the political affairs, 
to achieve that unity. Private })cace-makerR can act only as nonoflicial agents of 
the Government which is uUimately responsible not merely for the maintenance of 
peace and order but also for the preservation and creation of friendly relations 
between one community and another. In fact it is the Government that alone can 
supply the cement to join the two. His Excellency the Viceroy and the l^ecretary 
of ISiate in every one of their speeches express their deep regret at the fact that 
the differences between the two commimiiies, Hindus and Mohammadans, are not 
bridged. 1 am sure that these great statesmen know loo well that (communal unity 
is not an achievement that can be had by any people like a gift from the easy to 
please heavenly gods for the mere asking of it or wisliing it.’ 

Mr. Ancy tlicn asked what steps had been taken by the Government of India 
to stop the wrong-doer from carrying on a wholly iinjustifiable propaganda of 
calumny against the Congress Ministries and by the provincial Governors to expose 
the hollowness of the basclcBs charges that were made by the Mahomedan leaders 
individually and in the Pirpiir report collectively. 

Mr. Aney referred to the state of affairs in the North-west Frontier province 
and Bind and said that the Muslim Ministries in these two provinces had com¬ 
pletely failed in the discharge of their elementary dulies and as the custodians of 
the rights of the Hindu minorities of the province under the Government of India 
Act. Mr. Aney added that there was no will and wish among the leaders of the 
Muslim League to make any compromise with the Hindus and the Government 
had not done anything to create in the Mahomedans a will to unite with the 
Hindus to form themselves into one nation. 

Mr. Ancy then criticised Communal Award and said : The anti-nationalist 
spirit of the Mahomedans has now found a free exinession in what is known as 
the demand for Pakistan. Various schemes have been formulated by leading 
Mahomedans to translate their vision of Pakistan into a reality. There are differen¬ 
ces among them about the details, but on main principles there seems to be a 
general agreement among the protagonists of these schemes. 

Pakistan—Studied Silence of British Govt. 

Mr. Aney characterized the Pakistan scheme as a conquest of India by the 
Mahamedans without a fight and with the help and blessings of the British Govern- 
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ment. Mr. Aney Btiid : Hindus and almost the whole of non-Muslim India simply 
wondered at the audacity of the Muslim ljeaj;iie when it openly declared itself as 
standing for the establishment of l^akistan in India. Rut the most surprising 
part of the situation was the studied silence of the Rritish Government and the 
Government of India on the attitude of the Mahomedans as betrayed in 
the putting forth of the demand of partition. Mr. Jinnah had declared times out 
of number that the Muslim League would fight for J’akistan and that they did 
not want even central Indian democracy to rule and govern India. This demand, 
added Mr. Aney^ went counter to the very goal to whifdi the British Government 
stood pledged. It was a negation of the very scdieme of the Dominion form of 
government of the Westminster typo which they desired the Indian people to 
accept as tlicir goal and work for. Mr. Annj wanted British statesmen to declare 
whether this proclaimed goal was compatible with the vivisection of India on 
communal consideration. If not, thej» it was their duty to condemn the idea 
]niblicly and stop tliis propaganda which was being carried on daily in the press 
and on the ])latform by the Mahomedans. 

Mr. Aney said : ‘The British Government must immediately declare that they 
are not going to entertain any scheme which strikes at the intregrity of India 
as one indivisible nation. 'J'hcy must re-state the war aims about which consider¬ 
able doubts had been raised owing to the unrcasonal)le emphasis on the interests 
and rights of minorities. In every civilized democracy the nation means the power 
of the mjijority tempered with safe-guards in the interests of minorities. Tliis 
general rule must be followed and a guarantee given that British statesmen will 
not introduce in the case of India an innovation. This will apjieal to youth and 
that will elicit a re8])onsc from them to join fully i?i the cooperation for the war. 
liecause in that case they will have no dillicult.y in seeing that they are fighting 
for the cause of India. With that cooperation they can build a national force 
fully equipped and well siifhciciit for the defence of India. 

Resolutions 

The conference adopted a resolution recording its unequivocal condemnation 
of the Muslim League i)hin for the dissection of India known as the Pakistan 
scheme and chfiracterising it as fantastic, imiiracticablo, un]>atriotic. vicious and 
fraught with grave con sequences to the ])oIitical, social and economic advancement 
of the country as a wdiole. The conference believed that despite diversities of 
religion and language, India was a complete, indivisible nation, yiolitical and 
economic interests of the mass of her yieoplc were common and that any kind 
of partition was hound to create, accentuate and perpetuate constant friction among 
various communities leading to internecine civil war and thereby exposing the 
country to foreign aggression. 

In any future constitution, stated the resolution, differential treatment of 
minorities should be avoided and the Communal Award be reversed and joint elec¬ 
torate introduced for all representative bodies, local, provincial and federal, with 
reservation of seats for minoriiies if necessary on one uniform principle for repre¬ 
sentation in federal as well as provincial legislatures. 

The conference suggested that in any fiUurc constitution the following prin¬ 
ciples should be borne in mind : 

(1) ^Safeguarding of the interests of minorities by giving them unfettered 
freedom for the maintenance of religion, culture and language. 

(2) Absolute equality of treatment in the aerquisitiou of civic rights without 
allowing preferential treatment to any one on the basis of caste or creed. 

The conference drew attention of the Government to the fact that there were 
provincial minorities too and that redistribution of existing provincial territories 
or compulsory exchange of population was no solution of the minority problem 
in India. 

Finally, the conference empowered the president to appoint a standing 
committee with its branches in the various provinces in order to carry on 
persistent agitation and organise public opinion against the Pakistan scheme. 



Radical Democratic People’s Party Conference 

First Session—Bombay—21 si. December 1940 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of hia preaidential address at the inaugural conference of the 
Radical Democratic People’s party held on the 2l8t. December 1940 ut ihe 
Cowasjee Jehangir TIall, Rombay, Mr. M. N. Roy said ; — 

The present attitude of the Congress is determined neither by an enlightened 
consideration of national interests, nor by any regard for the principles of democracy 
and freedom cherished by tho advocates of human welfare. Nor is it determincvl 
even by a short-sighted, narrow-minded nationalism based only on the animosity 
towards the British. Because it is evident to the simplest common sense that ihe 
destruction of the British power in India by an invading army will deliver Ti dia 
to the mercy of that nowcorner. It is equally easy 1o choose between tlio coutiniia- 
tiou of the status quo in India and the establishment of a Fascist regime, whit-h 
will certainly follow upon the overthrow of the British rule by a F'as'dst invasion. 
The reactionary social and cultural outlook, which is the oiitstaiidiug feature of 
nationalism as represented by the Congress leadership, is the real cause of the 
preseol .Ptitude of tlie Congress. 

We have all along ciiticised this reactionary outlook with the object of freeing 
the Congress from its influence. We ahvays maintained that, so long as the 
Congress remained dominated by a reactionary social and cultural outlook it could 
not possibly become an instrument for the establishment of poimlar freedom. 
Nevertheless, the reactionary doctrines of (landhism, often expressed through 
n]>parent.ly harmless fads and high-sounding moral dictums, gained such a decisive 
upperhaiid in the Congress that it ultimately replaced nationalism as the creed 
of the Congress. In order to make the reactionary doctrines of Candhism prevail 
upon ihe ])rogresBive urges of nationalism, democracy inside the Congress was 
completely destroyed. The leader-cult is a characteristic feature of Fascism. That 
anti-democratic practice runs rampant in the Congress. There is very little 
difiTerciice between the Fascist subservience to the superman and the unconditional 
obedience to the Mahatma which every Congreasnian must swear. An organization 
which completely ilisregards democracy in its internal administration cannot possibly 
be an instrument for establishing democratic freedom. As a matter of fact, there 
is a striking similarity between the mode of oi)eration of the dictatorial leadership 
of the Congress and the well known practices of Fascism. Demagogy and the 
exploitation of the prejudices and the primitive emotion of the backward masses 
are the outstanding features in both the cases. On the pretext of discipline, 
enforced ruthlessly, not for maintaining the integrity of the organization, but for 
re-inforcing the position of the authoritarian Icadersliip, a veritable dictatorship 
has been established inside the Congress. It makes no difference whether the 
dictatorship operates through moral coercion or through other methods of terrorisa- 
tion. The result is the same. 'J'he Gaiidhist leadership of tlie Congress stands 
neither for democracy nor for progress. Therefore, it has taken up the present 
attitude as regards the war against Fascism. 

BiiEisDiNG Ground of Fascism 

The reactionary social and cultural tendencies, represented by the Congress 
leadership and imposed the entire organization through the dictatorial methods of 
moral coercion, are the breeding ground of Fascism. With those tendencies, a 
nationalist movement is bound to degenerate into Fascism. Exactly that has 
happened to Indian nationalism in so far as it is represented by the Congress. 
The natural antipathy for the British Government is being exploited for fomenting 
the admiration for Fascist ideas and Fascist methods. The danger of Fascism, 
which is the foremost enemy of the forces of freedom and progress throughout the 
world, therefore, is raising its head in our very midst. In this critical situation, 
frank speaking and courageous action are urgently needed. Having failed to check 
the degeneration of the Congress into a breeding ground of native Fascism and an 
ally of the same enemy abroad, we must now sooalder the grave responsibility of 
combating that organization which can still deceive a large section of our popula¬ 
tion by false pretences and fraudulent doctrines. 
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PiiESENT Policy oe Conguess 

What is the juBtification of the present policy of the Congress ? There are 
two-one political ajid the other moral. The political justification is that the fight 
for democracy cannot liavc any appeal for India, so long as she remains deprived 
of the 1) cssings of freedom and democracy. Theoretically, it sounds very plausible. 
Rut there arc practical considerations which cannot be disregarded by people 
whose vision is not clouded by prejudices. The practical application of this argu¬ 
ment is the refusal to help the defence of India even in the case of an attack by 
Fascist powers. In a recent statement the Congress president said that the Congress 
would not defend India against Fascist invasion for keeping imperialist interests 
intact. As if there was nothing but im])erialist interests in India 1 Hut the refusal 
is not absolnlo. 'J'ime and again, the Congress le.adcrs have expressed their readiness 
to i)ailiciiatc in the war on certain conditions. It is deplorable that the Government 
could Jiot lind its way to fulfil those conditions. The attitude of Government may 
or may not bo jnBtifial)lc. Rut should we allow India to become a victim of Fascist 
amii’cssion ]usl. to spite the (lovcrnment ? 'Jhat is obviously shortsightedness which 
is ((pnd'y, it not more, dcploralile. The Government may have its illusions ; hut 
the f:i( 1 is that India cannot be defended against an invasion either from the cast 
or fiom tiie west, except wnli enthusiastic and determined action on the part of the 
Indian I'toplc. Anything done for i)aralysing that action will amount to helping 
tile following invasion of India. Will that contribute to the liberation of India ? 
Tlic present (iovernment may disappear ; but the chances of the Indian people 
altainiug freedom will also disappear. In view of these very simple considerations, 
the political iuHtificatioii of the Congress poli<‘y cannot bo regarded as at all valid. 

The moral jusiificalion is even less valid. Whatever may be the personal 
opinion of Gandlnji, i»r}ii'ticnlly all other leaders of Congress declared time and 
again their rcadincKS to help luosccution of war. That being the case, it cannot bo 
claimed that the Congrofis i>olicy is motivated by any conscientious objection. 
Rut nssnniing that Congress policy is the api)lication of the princijde of 
non-violence, it docs not cease to be any less harmful for India as well as for the 
rest of the world. In that case, the possibility of the Congress participating in the 
war against Fascism, oven for the defence of India, under any Cimdiiion, should be 
ruled out. Should India follow the lead of tlic Congress, and her attitude would 
inllurnce world events, the result could be easily imagined. Practising the cult of 
non-violence, India would deliver herself as well as the whole of the world to the 
mercies of tlic Fascist ]H)wers, who arc blatant votaries of brute force, A doctrine 
which is bound to liavc. such a result cannot bo regarded as very noble and there¬ 
fore, is not at all valid as a iustilication for the present policy of the Congress. 

Heliung Fascist Victouy 

In either case, whatever may be the justification of the Congress policy, the 
result would he the same, namely, helping fascist victory. This imtdication of the 
Congress policy innst lie clearly niulcrstood by all who want the freedom of India. 
They should realize that not one single country can remain free, or a8}ure to be free, 
in the midst of a world dominated by the enemies of all the ideas of democracy, 
freedom and jirogress ehcrislied by the modem humanity. Having realized that, 
they must act accordingly. They must act so as to prevent that catastrophe over¬ 
taking India. Jn the jirevailing atmosphere of emotional effervescence, whijipcd up 
by demagogic ]iropagauda and dc«*ei)tivc actions, fundamental issues are confused. 
They must he clearly formulated, 'foday, India must fight not so much for attain¬ 
ing freedom, but for preventing the destruction of the very chances of her being 
even free. The chances will bo destroyed if the fascist powers come victorious 
out of this conilict. Therefore, for her own interests, if not for larger consideration8, 
India must contribute to the defeat of Fascism. 

A Slave Mentaliiy 

The argument ‘what can we do, if the Government docs not give us any 
oi>portunity V betrays a slave mentality. Shortsightedness on the nart of the 
(lovernmont should not compel us to take up an attitude which will ultimately 
be more harmful for ourselves. Moreover, if we realize the gravity of the danger 
of Fascism, and arc determined to fight it, the Government cannot prevent us from 
doing so. As far as India is concerned, the fight must begin at home. The 
alarming growth of Fascist tendencies and the widespread Fascist sympathy 
under the cover of nationalism and anti-imperialism, should be combated by all 
means. The realization of that responsibility must compel all, who sincerely stand 

42 
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for freedom, democracy and progress, to join hands witli us in bnildinp; up the 
Kadical Democratic People’s party, which rises to lead the Indian ])eoplc to the 
eherislicd ^oal of freedom throng;!! active, voluntary and purposeful participation in 
the world strup:p,lc against Fascism. 

Anti-fascist Elements Must Get Too ether 

As against the Fascist conviction in a certain section of tlie nationalist 
movement and the widespread Fascist 8ymi>athy, fortunately, there are other Indian 
patriots and public men who stronf^ly disapprove of the policy of the Congress, and 
arc prepared to shoulder the res[)on8ibility of combating the menace of Fascism 
and mobilise popular siij^port for the purpose. With their help and coo|icration, 
the constitutional deadlock in the provinces can be terminated, and popular opinion 
can bo associated with the administration of the country, so as to counterbalance 
all resistance from the direct and indirci-t allies of Eascisrn as far as we arc 
concerned. We anticipated the dan}:,cr of J-'ascism even before the war broke out. 
Therefore, we shall carry on the stru^j^le ai-ninst this dan{;cr, wherever it is found, 
irrespective of the attitude of the Ciovernincut. Hut in the face of the common 
dan,i;er, all genuine anti-Fascist elements must ^et together to act according’ to 
such a ])lan as can be executed under the p>iven situation. Let there be no illusion 
or wishful thinking. 

The majority party having; refused to play the p:ame, others must shoulder 
the rcsponsiliility of ])rotcctin” popular interests by occupying;' tlic vacant odice in 
this crilii-al moment. It is immaterial whether Congress mcmliers of the provincial 
lA?}i:isla(ive Assemblies are outside or inside the jails. The fact that they have 
declared their refusal to participate in the defence of the country is (lecisive. 
Moreover, they laid down the oflicc voluntarily and, haviiie, stayed out of ofllce for 
more than a year, have at last 80 uj;lit refujie in jail. Given their aml)i};nous and 
doubtful attitude towards Fascism, it will be highly dangerous to wch^oiiic them 
back to t^ower. We do not know how the Government feels about it. Hut wo 
Indian anti-Fascisis can no lonp;er trust the Conpiress leaders. If their ]U'ofession 
of non-violence is sincere, they should act accordini; to the advice of their ])al.ron-8aint 
ollbrcd to the European victims of Fascist a};ti;ression. The more sincere they arc, 
the more danj:;erou8 they will be. If they arc jiot sincere, no reliance can be 

placed on their other inofcssions. Therefore, no Indian concerned with the future 
of our country can any longer hoiie that any t^ood will come out of the 
OoujJ!;rc8s policy. 

Emergency Ministers 

There need be no nervousness about the outcome of the general election. 

With all the luejudiccs ami the whispering campaign of the Fascist sympathizers, 
war rcsistam^c has no appeal for the great bulk of the population. They may not 
understand the larger issues involved in this war. Hut they can easily see how 
they do not stand to lose anything owi ig to this war. As a matter of fact, they 
are all deriving some benefit directly from this war. rerhaus even that tlicy do 
not realize, and many of them do not actually derive the ocncfit which they 
should, under the given situation. Once they arc made to see that the war is not 
injurious to them in any way, they will be comidetely immune from all anti-war 
propaganda, no matter liy whom it is carried on. Further guarantee will be added 
by checking war profiteering by the middle men, who dejirive the present masses, 

for example, of the benefit of higher agricultural prices. The emergency ministries 

will see to that. 

Ah regards the composition of those ministries, also there need be no misgiv¬ 
ing. Knowing that, before long, they will have to face the electorate, the 
ministers will certainly do everything to guarantee victory at the polls. In such 
situation, any ministry will sock ]>opularily, no matter whatever be its ])ersonal 
composition. Moreover, there is absolutely no ground for the fantastic claim 
that there are no patriots or well-wishers of the peojilc outside the ranks of the 
(congress, lii every province, there is any number of men and women who can 
be entrusted with the popular welfare. As a matter of fact, record of the Congress 
ministries is such as can be easily broken. No extraordinaty talent or patriotism 
is necessary for that puryiose. 

Tlie election campaign will provide a splendid oi>portunity for a systematic 
anti-Fascist propaganda. The masses of the people must be told what will happen 
to them under a Fascist regime. Once they are fully informed in that connection, 
they will be immune from the effects of pro-Fascist propaganda. Having known 
what Fascism is, and what will happen to them if it comes, they will develop the 
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ifcill to fight it. The ])sych()logical atmosphere necessary for a Biiccessful defence 

of India will be created. There (!an be no doubt about the result of a general 

election held in the midst of that atmosphere. 

Muslim Lkaoue Attitude 

Having condemned the Congress policy as it deserves, it is necessary to make 
a few observations also about the attitude of the Muslim League, whidi has been 
causing misgivings. Although leading members of the Muslim League favour 
India’s participation in the war, and are actually cooperating with Ujc uar etrorts, 
the olhcial policy of the organization still remains rather ambiguous. Most ]U'obably, 

that is a reaction to the Congress attitude. Put in view of the fact that the 

Muslim countries of the Near East are menaced directly by Fascism even today, 
Indian Muslims cannot remain indiflerent to the danger. Hie solution of 
the present political imi^asse very largely depends u]jon initiative on the part 
of the Muslim League. In the absence of the initiative on the part of 

the Muslim lA*agne, the etfort for the formation of emergency ministries 

in the provinces docs not arouse fliifHcient enthusiasm, ’fhe other opposition 

groups are doubtful about the attitude the Muslim League will take up at 
the last moment. In tliis situation, the resj>onsibility to lead the entire 
country out of the crisis devolves u]K)n the Muslim League. All lighters 

for Indian freedom, who are not influenced by any communal considerations 
therefore, must aiipeal to the Muslim League to rise u]) to the occasion. They arc, 
however, discouraged by the latest announcement that members of the Muslim 
League will not cooi»cratc with other political parties for ending the ]»resent 
constitutional deadlock uidesa the latter accej^t the idea of I'akistan. This highly 
controversial issue need not be raised on the occasion of the inauguration of a T>arty 
which is committed to all the general principles of minority rights. Put I venture 
to suggest that no useful jnirpose will be served by creating diflicnlties for enuing 
the present constitutional deadlock by raising issues which cannot possibly be settled 
immediately. 

Pakistan 

As far as the Radical Democratic Peoide’s party is concerned, the Pakistan 
scheme was adumbrated, its ])olitical and constitutional substance was incor}>orated 
in the programme of national reconstruction elaborated by the pioneers of oiir 
party for adoption by the Congress. The ethnic and linguistic structure of India 

I irecludes the establishment of a centralized democratic state. India is bound to 
)e a federation of autonomous units to be built as far as ]iOB8iblc on the basis 
of ethnic and linguistic homogeneity. This conclusion, deduced from the realities 
of the situation, cannot be avoided while framing the constitution for the demo¬ 
cratic state of India. Therefore, the Pakistan scheme should not terrorize 
anybody who wants democratic freedom. Nevertheless, for the moment, it only 
serves ns a scare-crow. What is the use of obstructing the solution of immediate 
issues by raising a distant issue which cannot be settled today, even if all the 
goodwill in the world was there. 


The All India Congress Socialist Party 

Poona—25th. July to 27th. July 1940 

Executive Committee’s Statement 


The Executive Committee of the All-India Congress Socialist Party, after three 
days’ deliherations at Poona from the 2.'>tli to 27th July formulated its final views 
oil the Delhi Resolution in the foim of a statement. This statement expressed the 
party’s opposition to the Dellii Resolution and its determination to prevent the 
Congress from actively participating in the war. The following is the text of 
the statement ; 

‘‘The Executive Committee has noted with alarm the decision of the Congress 
Working Committee, at its last meeting at Dellii, to ofler su])j»ort to the Pritish 
Government in the prosecution of the war on certain eonditions. It appeals to 
Congressmen to raise their voices against this decision and to strive to secure its 
reversal. 
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“For five years now, the Coii| 2 :res 8 has, at each successive session, declared its 
uncompromising opposition to the war, and its decision to resist actively any attem])t 
to involve India in any imi^crialist war. AVhen the present war broke out in 
{September and the Hritish Government declared TiuUa to be a belligerent, the 
A. T. C. 0. meeting at Wardha recorded its protest against India being dragged 
into the war against its will. Still the Congress did not tak(5 any ])rccipitate stop at 
liiat time, and invited the Ihitish Government to declare their war aims. In the 
meanwhile, the Congress stood firmly by its policy of non-co operation with the 
war efforts. At the Wardha meeting of the A. 1. C. C. in Oclober 1939. the Con¬ 
gress Socialist Party moved an amendment to the resolution delining its altitude 
towards the war. in which it was delinitely indicated that only a tree India could 
finally determine India’s attitude towards the present war. 

“"J'he liritish Government, true to its imperialist character, (h‘clined to respond 
to this invitation and the Working Committee felt eomi>elled to call for the 
resignation of all Congress Ministries in the ]>rovinces as a first step in non-co- 
operation with tlic w'ar. The resignation of the Congress Ministries created^ a wave 
of popular enthasiasm and it was by (he mass of Congn'ssmen that Itamg.yh 
would set tl:e stage for the coming struggle. 'I'liat session reaffirmed India’s 
opposition to jiarticipation in the imiieriulist war and gave the call to the C-ongresa 
organisations lo \)repare for a mass niovemcnt. The assumption of Icadcrshi}) by 
Mahatma Gandhi at Hamgarh was a clear indication that the Congress offer would 
not involve India actively into the w’ar. 

‘^Now', how’cver, the basic policy of the Congress, of resistance to imperialist 
war, is sought to be abandoned by a majority of the Working Committee. 

“'I'lic Congress {Socialist 1‘arty has since its formation in 1934, made war 
resistance one of its main planks. AVbcn the war broke out, it advocated immediate 
and unconditional resistance to it, by the Congress, and exposed its imperialist 
character. It hojied that the resignation of the Congress Ministries, which it 
welcomed, would be followed by active resistance to tlie war. 

“Government repression has taken a heavy toll of Congressmen throughout 
the country, and, day by day, repression is gelting intense. Among otliers the 
General Becretary of the I’arty, Comrade Jai Prakash Narayan and several of its 
memhers are behind bars. 

“At the Jtamgnrh session, a stalcmcut was made on bolialf of the party lend¬ 
ing support to the Working Committee in the belief and bojic that the call for 
Tirepartions for mass civil disobedience would soon turn into direct action itself. 
The Working Committee’s present stand shatters any hope of resistance to the war, 
and oi>en8 n]> the prospect of actual support for the war, which the Congress stands 
pledged to oppose. 

“Mahatma Gandlii and Khan Abdul Gaffiir Khan have dissociated themselves 
from this decision. In so far as such dissoci.'ition implies their opposition to any 
partici]iati()n in this war, we are in agreement with them. 

“J)cspite any declaration that Britain would n?uke regarding India, Britain 
would remain an imperialist power and the war an imperialist war. The latest 
illustration to prove that Britain is not fighting for democracy or for the freedom 
of nations against aggression, is the closing of tin; Burma Road to China, thus 
assisting an aggressor against a fellow member of (he League of Nations which is 
being attacked. In such a context the so-called National Government would, far 
from helping the masses, have as its main function more intense exploitation of 
the country, its resources and its manpower, and the giving of a democratic trim¬ 
ming to tlic British apiiaratiis of repression. In short, a National Government 
under the Union Ja( k would be an anti-National Government. As Gandhiji has 
pointed out in the Barijan of 7th July, 1910 : “The Coiigrcss has to make its 
choice. The tcm])tation is irresistible. Congressmen can again become Cabinet 
Ministers. They may also be Ministers or Members at the Centre. They will have 
an insight into the war machine. They will wal.eh from inside (again to the extent 
allowed) the Englishman at work when engaged in a life and death struggle. 
9’hey will have to raise crores of rupees and dispose of them in the war effort. 
If I have my way, I would have the Congress to resist the irresistible tcmi>tation 
and not grudge those who believe in the acceiUcd method filling all these posts. 

“We cannot contemplate without grave eoneern the prospect of Congressmen 
taking their places in such a Government. The various attempts of the Congress 
in seeking clarification and finally a declaration on the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment during the last few months have resulted iu our not being able to devote all 
Qur energies to the task of preparing the country for the struggle for independence. 
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We feci that it is time, wo cried halt to the policy of acekinp; eatiafaction of our 
demands from the British Government and devoted all our enerj^y to preparing the 
country to wrest power from Britain. 

“Events arc moving so fast on the international stage that India might be 
called upon to face a grave crisis at any inoinciit. If India is to take full advan¬ 
tage of such a crisis, it can only be done if the realisation of the existence of such 
a situation is brought home to the Indian iieople and the means for facing the 
situation are created without delay. 

“With this end in view, wc suggest, that immedialc steps should be taken to 
create an ctrcctive orgauisatiou of National Guards throughout the country ; to 
reorganise the Congress Committees in such a way that they become cflective in any 
emergency ; to prepare the iicoplo for the not too dislant contingency when they 
will )»e called upon to suinmon a Constituent Assembly to frame the constitution of 
a free India.” 


The National Executive of the Socialist Party 

Bombay—18th. September 1940 

The national executive of the All-India Congress Socialist Party dispersed 
at Bombay on the 18lh. September after a fivc-bonr session. 

The situation that had arisen in the light of the new A.l.C.C. resolution was 
considered in all its hearings. 

Mr. A. P. Sinha, the peasant secretary of the Congress Pocialist Party, made 
a comprehensive report on the Kisan movement, with special reference to Bihar 
and IT. P. and the condition of sugar cultivators in the provinces. 

Mr. M. llazi, secretary of the Bihar C. IS. P., was elected a member of the 
national executive. 

Mr. Yvstif Mchcrally, general secretary of the party, reported on the condition 
of a mimher of political ]>riHoncr8 on hunger-strike in the Montgomery jail as a 
protest agai?i8fc, among other reasons, unsatisfactory ynison conditions. 

A resolution was adopted by the executive urging upon Sir Siknndar Hyat 
Khan^ Prime Minister of the Punjab, to intercede in the matter immediately, 
meet the reasonable demands of the hunger-strikers and bring about a just and 
swift solution of the impasse. 

The Bihar Socialists’ Conference 

Dehri-on-Sone—7th. July 1940 

Presidential Address 

“We, Socialists, should work ceaselessly to win over a larger and larger section 
of Congressmen to our programme and policies. The liamgarh resolution should 
continue to guide our steps and we, who owe loyalty to the great institution, the 
Congress, and to its whole objective of attaining independence, should grudge no 
sacrifice in helping our country to march on the road to independence,” observed 
Mr. Yusuf Mehcrally, General Secretary of the All-India Congress Socialist Party, 
in the course of his presidential speech at the Bihar Provincial Socialists’ Conference 
held at Dehri-on-Sone on the 7th. July 1940. 

Referring to the political impasse in India, Mr. Mcherally said, “So long as all 
power is not transferred to the Indian people, all talk of national government at 
the Centre is of no good. The only remedy is to transfer power to a poymlar 
government that has the necessary prestige and goodwill in the country to inspire 
confidence and loyalty and keep the peace. The remedy, therefore, is not to ask 
for a hotch-potch national government composed of all sorts of interests. It is 
only a government elected by the people that can effectively function. Our duty 
U)-day is to prepare the people to achieve such a government and not get mixed up 
in the masses of an unstable compromise. The specific duty to-day before a party 
of action like the Congrese Socialist Party is to keep this idea dynamically alive 
before the people and to work for the ado])tion of the programme of the party in 
addition to the constructive programme of the Congress. Tliis will consist mainly 
in activisation of all Congress Committees, laying special stress on the position of 
the Congress, clarification of our attitude towards Constituent Assembly and enrol¬ 
ment and training of volunteers.” 
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ConolndiiiPf Mr. Mehivally exhorted the people to make Binccre efforls to 
achieve unity among Ihcmsclves for the larger and greater cause which was so dear 
to tiieir heart. 

Resolutions 

The Conference considered the situation as it lias developed since the Ramgarh 
Congress, both in India and in Europe and resolved that the jiGlicy emhodied in 
the resolution of the Itamgarh Congress should still continue to guide our stei>8 
in this country. 

The Conference welcomed the resolution of the C-ongress Working Committee 
regarding the vvai eflbrt hut expressed disa])i)roval of certain recent statements 
of well-known Congress leaders seeking to tone down and modify the Ramgarh 
Congress resolution. 

'J'he (Conference expressed its appreciation of Candhiji’s recent statement 
against Imiierialist repression in India, but did not agree with him that civil 
disobedience sliould not be launched while the fury of the war lasted. It felt 
that the time liad now arrived to i)ut an end to the stalemate in the country 
and declare civil disobedience on a nation-wide scale. 


The All India Women’s Conference 

15th. Session—Bangalore—27th. to 30th. December 1940 

Presidential Address 


The fifteenth session of the All India Women’s Conference commenced at 
Rangalore on the 27tli. December 1940 and eontiniied for the next three days 
under the presidency of Shrimati Rarneshwari Nehru who in the course of her 
address saiil :— 

In the social sphere, we have made an humble contribution towards the 
removal of evil customs and the oblitciatiuii of nnjuBt laws. Amongst the many 
reforms that we have urged are the removal of purdah and of early marriage, 
widow remarriage, abolition of the dowry system, npial moral standaid for men 
and women and economic independence of women. Our methods of work have 
been ])ro])agaiKla by menus of meetings and conferenoes, but some of us have 
urged the necessity of legal cnactmeuis for the removal of these iiractiees. 1 
liersounlly feel that coiivcrBion is a surer and better method of reform than 
compulsion. Compulsion even with the best of motives leads to bad results. In 
the matter of reforms, the law can be used only as an aid, helping the reformers 
to press in their points where uiiiiecessary obstinacy is displayed. Had the Child 
Marriage Rest rain I Act been backed by intensive and w idesinead propaganda, its 
success, ill Bjiite of all other draw-backs, would have been ensured. 

Rights of Women 

We have advocated radical changes in the personal laws particularly of the 
Hindus, and have demanded that the law with regard to inheritance, marriage, 
guardianship of the children and other matters should deal equitably with the 
rights of women. We want that ]>olygamy should he iiitradicted by law and 
divoree on specific conditions should be introduced amongst the Hindus. Rills 
embodying these reforms have bceome a normal feature of our legislalurcs but 
few have been destined to bear the test of the anvil and become the law of the 
laud. A more drastic method of dealing with these unjust laws is indicated. 1 
agree with the suggestion made by some of our membeis that an equitable com- 
preheuBive law based on the equality of the sexes should be enacted even though 
its adoption by individuals in place of the present divergent laws of the community 
may be voluntary. 

Acts for the suppression of immoral traffic, for the protection of children, 
for the abolition of the Jievadasi system and for various other purposes of a 
similar nature have been demanded by us and are now on our statute books. We 
have tried to do some investigation and organization work .amongst working 
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women and have embodied their demandB of better housing, ante-natal and pre¬ 
natal materijity benefits creches, nursery schools, etc., in our resolutions. 

Removal of ITntouohaiulity 

Removal of iintouchability is my own subject and I can sny from experience 
that work in tliat s|)liere is most purifying. It brings us nearer to the realization 
of Ahinisa^ it helps us to sec ourselves in the true ])crsi)ective as ]ierj)etrators of 
terrible injustices on a vast community for which each one of us is individually 
and collectively responsible. Ifarijan service, like tlie worship of (rod, lifts one 
morally to a higher plane. It is like the redemption of a crushing debt which 
relieves the soul of its heavy burden. A little contribution made towards the 
removal of iintouchability, a little effort made to bring light an<l cheer into the 
dismal life of these victims of our oppression will lift us as individuals and as 
a nation to a high level. I invite all sister delegates present here and through 
them tlio women of the whole country to make the experiment and test the truth 
of my assertion. This is not the place for me to give jirmrtical suggestions for 
work. 1 have been making suggestions throughout the last many years. Not much 
direction is needed when the heart is given. It knows how to make its own way. 
J, therefore, make a general ap|ical for women to take up this work as their very 
own. Some ot our branches are doing a little in that connection, and 1 am grateful 
to them. But muc.h greater ctVort is needed and 1 am sorry to observe that 
women’s contribution to the work is not anything to be ])roud of. We 
may not forget that the achievement of our freedom is impossible 
till I have rectified this great wrong, 'fhe awakening amongst the Bdrtjans is 
growing very fast with the education they arc receiving, but the prejudices of the 
caste Hindus are not dying out with the same rapidity. This breeds a resentful 
attitude amongst the Haiijans which weakens the growth of the whole nation. 
Even from the point of view of national freedom, iintouchability must go. 

Communal Unity 

Communal unity is another allied chosen subject of the year. Its achievement 
for our national advance is as fundamental as the removal of iintouchability. The 
nature of this problem bears allinity to the problem of iintouchability. If anything 
it is perhaps more acute and requires more delicate handing. It is a mixture of 
political, economic and religious elements made complex and dinicwlt of solution 
iiy the presence of a third and interested party. But we may not put the 
blame ou the third jiarty and seek absolution of responsibility of ourselves. The 
very fact that the third party succeeds in creating or augmenting schism 
amongst us shows our weakness. For the removal of that weakness, 
ways and means must be found. The Women’s Conference has done a coiisiderale 
amount to bring the women of all communities on a common platform. I can 
vouch for the fact that amongst us there are no distinctions of caste or creed. Wo 
do not even remember which religion or community we belong to. On the platform 
of the Conference we are just women serving the cause of women and the mother¬ 
land. But wo have not yet been able to take this amity and good-will further than 
the boundaries of our Conference. We ought to make an effort to do this. One 
point which I would like to bring to the notice of the delegates is that the number 
of our Muslim members and delegates is very small, (jlreat attention should be 
paid to increase their number and T request my Muslim sister delegates to make it 
their special concern for the next year. Without their earnest cooperation this 
work cannot be accomplished. The end of the year must show a large increase of 
Muslim members on our registers. That in itself will bring the two sister commu¬ 
nities a step nearer. 

Cottage Inddstries 

From the economic group one of the subjects that I have chosen for comment 
is ‘Cottage Industries.’ Wo may not lose ourselves in academical discussions on 
the comparative merits and demerits versus large-scale industries. We may only 
remember that under the present conditions, cottage industries iii India are 
a necessity. It is through them alone that the starving millions can get their 
daily bread. Our time should, therefore, be spent in devising means for their pro¬ 
motion. The starting of training centres, of sales depots, propaganda and several 
other ways are open to us ; but the most effective way is personal patronage. Khadi 
of course is the centre of all village industries. There are not many khadi wearers 
amongst our members. 1 appeal for a respectable place for khadi in the wardrobes 
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of our members. Khadi is an acquired taste and its beauties can be perceived by 
cultivation. Even its rouj^hneas has a charm. It is lifejj;ivin{; to the poor and 
pcaccsiviuK to the rich. An asacmbly of women, dressed in pure white khadi is a 
feast to the eye. Khadi is a symbol of our love for suppressed humanity, it is an 
expression of our will to be free. Members of a nationalist organisation like ours 
should consider themselves morally bound to wear khadi. And closely connected 
with khadi is spinning. iSncriliciid spinning is as ennobling as Harijan seva. Every 
turn of the wheel and every thread that is spun brings one nearer to the masses. 
It breeds a mentality which smarts under the injustices of the current social and 
economic systems and strengthens the determination to change it by non-violent 

means. I, therefore, a])peal to our members to take to daily sacrificial spinning 
which will automatically make them supporters of khadi and of village 

industries. 

Housing 

The paucity of houses in India is astounding. In a country of nearly four- 
hundred million iidiabilants, the ])Oor have harilly any houses to live in. Only 

those who have travelled widely in the interior of the country and have closely 
studied the (picstion can have an adcqiiale idea of the sufftnings caused to men and 
women on account of lack of houses. Ovorcrovviling in cities is particularly deplo¬ 
rable. Hundreds of thousands of i)eoi)lc spend their lives cramped 

lip in hovels called houses by courtesy. It is not wdthin our 
scope or within our power to make up for this deficiency. ihit 

we can do something in arousing social conscience against this evil. We can 

remind the govcrniiients and local authorities, the rich and the educated classes 
that it is their responsiblity to take the dumb toiling millions out of this veritable 
hell. Lack of money should make no excuse. The need is so imminent that if 
no other means are available, money should be borrowed for building purposes 
by governments and local boards. Co-operative housing societies should be 

promoted l)y the people themselves and moneyed people should be ])ursuadcd to 

invest their money in housing schemes. House rents should be regulated by law 
to prevent the W'orst type of exploitation. J have seen landlords taking enormous 
rents ranging from Rs. 4 to 8 for tiny little dingy one-room tenements without 
any amenities. This sort of exploitation must be stopped forthwith. Owners of 
agricultural lands should be compelled by law to give decent houses to their 
tenants. M'lie duty of our Conference is to bring these facts before the public and 
to persuade them to rectify this great wrong. 

1 must now say a few words about non-violence in which wo have rcpeatctlly 
declared our unllinching faith. An Indian women’s organisation could do nothing 
less. Non-violence is inbred in an Indian woman. Hhe carries its impress on her 
Bonl. The traditions in which she is brought np, the <lc|)rivulions she has to go 
through in life, the aanskars wdth which she is born or luu’ inherited genius—all 
make her a suitable medium for the exfuession of noti-violence. Hut that which 
has been so far latent, has to be made i)ateut. At present an Indian woman’s 
non-violence savours of the non-violence of the w'eak and the helpless. As such it 
is worthless. It requires a conscious training to turn it into the non-violence of 
the strong, without which it cannot acquire the power to resist vice and violence. 
In the practice of non-violence in life Mahatma Handhi expects more from women 
than from men. Let ns by constant effort at Bclf-purific,ation make ourselves 
worthy of this trust. ’Fhe best training centres for non-violence are our own 
homes. Hut a searchlight has to he turned ever inwarrds and a constant watch 
kept on ourselves to make sure that from day to day the boundaries of our family 
arc extending and the mother’s licart is constantly getting bigger to bring within 
its compass the whole of humanity. 

Our responsibility is great. We should never forget that lip-service to a cause 
is worse than no service at all. It weakens us as well as the cause. Truth and 
honesty demand that we should practise what we preach. I, therefore, commcinl 
it to our members to give serious thought to the ways and means of realizing 
non-violence in their individual lives. I would suggest a serious study of 
Gandhian literature. The extension of non-violence from the individual to 
the group, its application to national and international matters is a new 
experiment with a technique evolved by Gandhiji in the laboratory of his life in 
which all through he has experimented with truth. It is a glory and a privilege 
to be born in his time and be his contemporary. We must do all in our power 
to deserve that privilege. 
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Resolutions—2nd. Day—Bangalore—28th. December 1940 

Faith in Non-Violence Affikmed 

The Confci'cncc to-day adopted a resolution on war, aflirming its faith in 
non-violence and a})i)ealing to the women of the world to throw in their full wci}j;ht 
of their moral force on the side of jicrmancnt world peace. Srimathi Rampsrvari 
Nehru luesided. Tlie resolution, which was passed by a large majority, after two 
hours’ discussion, ran as follows :— 

“This Oonference views with the utmost distress the continuance of war in 
various jiarts of the world. It expresses its horror at the cruel Buffering inflicted 
on innocent ])coj)lo, at the loss of human life, at the destruction of great centres 
of learning and priceless treasures of art, at the colossal waste of wealth and above 
all. at the hatred engendered in the hearts of men. It once more affirms its faith 
in Don-viohuH C ns the best solution of the world’s ills and appeals to the (lovern- 
menrs of all nations to luit aside their weapons of destruction and seek peace in 
ways other than war. It apjieals to the women of the world in particular to 
throw in the full weight of their moral force on the side of permanent world peace. 
I^uch peace is impossible without a new order based on social justice and equality 
of all nations. It, therefore, recognises that there can lie no world yicace till India 
an<i all other subject nations attain their liberty as the first and logical step 
towards the attainment of the ideals for which Britain has declared she is at 
w’ar. This (’oufercncc cannot but deplore the suffering of all peoples whose freedom 
has been taken away from them and it reiterates that war can never solve any 
problem.” 

Discussion on the Resolution 

The original resolution was moved by Mrs, Ammu Swnmi7iatha?i (Madras) and 
was s])lit into throe parts for the jiurpose of discussion and voting. The 
resolution ran : 

“This Donforence views with the utmost distress the continuance of w’ar in 
various parts of the world. It ex])re8ses its horror at the cruel suffering inflicted 
on innocent people, at the loss of human life, at the destruction of great centres of 
learning and priceless treasures of art, at the colossal waste of wealth, and, above 
all, at the hatred engendered in the hearts of men. 

“It once more affirms its faith in non-violence as the best solution of the 
world’s ills and a])])eals to the heads of all nations to ])ut aside their weapons of 
destruction and seek peace in humane ways. It appeals to the women of the world 
in ]iarticular to throw in the full weight of their moral force on the side of 
permanent worhl peace. 

‘Tt ex]>rcsscs its keen disappointment at Britain’s failure to recognise India’s 
free status which would bo the first and logical step towards the attainment of 
freedom of all nations and world democracy, for which Britain has declared she 
is at war,” 

Mrs. A?njnu Swaininnthan said that the resolution w’as merely a reiteration 
of the resolution jia-ssed at Allahabad and at their half-yearly meeting this year. 
Hhe felt strongly that the women not only of India but of all countries should 
unite and try to bring peace in this world. 

Mrs. Vidya Puri (ruiijab), seconded the resolution. 

The firts })art of the resolution was i>as8ed unanimously. 

Mrs. Billiinoria (Bombay), moving an amendment that the second part of the 
resolution be dropped, said that as a creed, non-violence might be an ideal. But in the 
the present state of world affairs, non-violence would not avail against the aggres¬ 
sors. Toople of all shades of opinion in India had agreed that aggression should 
bo put down. Having done that, they should render all help, moral and otherwise 
to the cause of putting down aggression. 

Mrs. Doctor (Bombay), seconded the amendment. 

Non-violence—A Would Issue 

Srimati K. D. Rukinaniamvia f'Mysore), Miss Thakuri Lakhani (Bind) Miss Bha- 
rndamma and Mrs. Amir liassan (Hyderabad) supported the amendment, while Miss 
Vilasini Shenoy (Madras) and Mrs. Kameswaramma (Mysore) opposed it. 

Uajkumari Amrit Kaur^ oyiposing the amendment, said that the Conference had 
accepted non-violence on more than one occasion. It had been said that non-violence 
was a party or political issue and was, as such, not within the bounds of the Con¬ 
ference. On the other hand, she would say that it was a world issue. The world had 
come to-day to a sorry state because of the violence which permeated every country. 

43 
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She would ftBk them, in the name of reliji:ion, not to encoiiraKe violence. She denied 
that any religion stood for anything but non-violence. Non-violence was not a new 
thing. It w^as as old as God himself, because God is love. Indian women, born in 
the tradition of non-violence, had to show a way to the world which was destroying 
itself because of the cult of violence. Could war ever end war or solve any problem ? 
History gave a decided ‘no’ to that question. Was not Hitler to-day a result 
of the last war? 'J’he honour of India and the honour of womanhood was at stake, 
bhe would not like the Conference to stultify itself in the eyes not only of this 
country but of the entire world by accepting the amendment. 

Rajkamari Amrit Kaur said, in conclusion, that in the name of religion, in 
the name of humanity, in the name of Indian womanhood and the womanhood 
of the whole world, they should try to bring about a state of adairs in which every 
exfdoitation, every cruelty, and every war would cease and they would live at peace 
with each other. 'I’liey could not do this if they stood for war. They must stand 
for non-violence, if they were to live at all. 

Mrs. Jhlliuu.rid's amendment was then put to vote and lost. 

Mrs. Shiva Rao brought an amendment making two verbal changes in the 
Bccoml ])ai't of the resolution. The amendment was accci»tcd. 

Mrs. IVillimoria next moved another amemlmcnt that the third part of the 
original resolution he also dropped and Mrs. Doctor seconded it. 

Mrs. George (Cochin), Airs. Na/ir Hussain (.Madras), Aliss Ihinncrji (Uengal) 
and Mrs. Hussain Ali Khan (Hyderabad) spoke sup])ortiiig Airs. Billimoria’s 
amendment. Airs. Ihllimoria’s amendment was then put to vote and decdarcd l()st. 

Mrs. Shiva Rao moved another amendment which was carried in the end 
(amendment is contained in the resolution given above). 

Airs. Shiva Ran said that this war was bountl to britig ifi a new social order 
in which the c(piality of all nations should be recogrjised. There could never be 
world i»eaco as long as there were differences, and ‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’. 

Aliss Sonuka Devi seconded the amendment and Airs. Cousins, Airs, Urmila 
Mehta and Airs. Venkataraman (Andhra) spoke supporting the amendment. 

Airs. Coushis said that the Conference ha<l expressed its desire for freedom 
for India both at its last open session and at Allahal)ad and on those occasions the 
subject was not viewed as a political or i)arty question. She had always wished 
that India sliould be a free country just as her country (England) was. It was 
far from just on the part of England not to have given India the substance of 
freedom at this time. 

Lady Rama Rao 0]>posed Airs 8hiva Rao’s amendment and preferred the 
original clause. The amendment was then put to vote and carried. The resolution, 
as amended, was then declared carried by a big majority. 

Condolen cv. Resolutions 

In the beginning, a resolution of condolence was moved from the chair on the 
demise of His Highness »Sn Ksishnaraja Wadiyar Raiiadur, Alaharaja of Mysore, 
and His Highness 8hi Narasimharaja Wadiyar Rahadur, Yuvaraja of Mysore and 
it was passed unanimously, all standing. 

Another condolence resolution was passed on the demise of Dowager Lady 
Cowasji .Tehangir. 

Reports were read on “Adult Education ”. “Child Labour”. Indigenous In¬ 
dustries”, Traflic in Women and Children”, Harijan Work”, “C-ojistitution of the 
Conference” and “liulians Overseas” Reports were also read of the All-India 
Women’s Education Fund Association and the Lady Irwin (’ollege for 1910 and 
of the liaison officers in England. South Africa and India. Tlio Conference then 
adjourned for the day. 

Resolutions-*>3rd. Day—Bangalore—29th. December 1940 
Promoting of Communal Harmony 

’Ihe need for the removal of illiteracy by the introduction of free compulsory 
primary education for all boys and girls and for the promotion of communal unity 
was stressed by the All-India Women’s Conference at its plenary session to-day* 
ferimati Jiameshwari Nehru presided. 

The C9nferen(!e discussed the reports of various sub-committces, and on the 
basis of their recommendations adopted suitable resolutions. 

Jhe Conference adopted the report on communal unity submitted by the Group 
Gonterence which met yesterday for the purpose. The report viewed, with utmost 
QiBtresB, the lack of communal harmony which was eating into the. viialft of na* 
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tional life and urp;ed on all women to make a contribution which was theirs by 
nature and brinj^ concord where discord now nrevailcd. The report urj^ed that no 
j;ovcrnment of municipal aid in future should ne f^iven to (lommunal institutions 
and appealed to the newspapers to do their best not to indulj^e in communal 
propajijanda. 

The Conference viewed with the utmost distress the forces of communal discord 
which “arc di8intep;ratiii^ the national life” and called upon the women of India 
“to make a special contribution to the rebuilding of society upon permanent 
foundations of co-operation and f'oodwill and peace.” 

By another resolution, the Conference called upon all the A. I. W. C. branches 
to establish ‘Liteiacy Lca}i!;nes’ of members and non-members of the conference, 
who will start and finance Literacy centres as well as train teachers for the work. 
The Conference ur^ed that the (lovernment and Municipal bodies should co-operate 
and ^ive every finaindal aid to the Literacy Lea{;uc8. 

The Conference carried a resolution moved by Mrs. Cousins favouring Mon- 
tcBSori system to be introduced on a wide scale. 

Mrs. Ifrmila Mvhta and Mrs Bilimoria were declared elected as General Secre¬ 
tary and Treasurer respectively of the Conference for the coming year. 

Resolutions—4th, Day—Bangalore—30th. December 1940 

Development of Cottacje iNnosTRiES 

The four-day session of the Conference concluded this evening, Srimathi 
Jiamrsfnrari Nehru i)rcsi(ling, after the rei>ort8 of the several sub-committees 
were tliscussed and the Conference expressed its views on several important 
subjects like removal of iintouchability, laws aflecting marriage and divorce in 
India and the development of cottage indiistrics. After discussion, the report of 
each committee was put to vote and then adopted. 

The Committee which went into the (piestion of the development of cotiago 
industries was of the o])inion that if cottage industries were encouraged the 
question of the economic independence of women would be solved to a large 
extent. The committee also api>ealcd to the members to use hand-made articles 
and cloth for their i)ersonal and home needs. 'I'hc Committee also suggested that 
there should be set up imi>rovement committees in every town and District and 
money allotted every year for elimination of slum areas in towns and for 
building model cottages for villagers until such time as every person had a 
proper roof over his head. The Committee also recommended that schemes for 
the provision of pure water-supply, ])roper drains and sanitation be taken up as 
well as instruction to tlio ])eople in the matter of personal and general hygiene. 

In the matter of increased opiiortunities of economic independence the 
following is necessary : compulsory ]>rimary education, vocational training, 
improved legal rights. Health Insurance Act, facilities for work for part 
time workers, equal ])ay for equal work and improved legal economic status 
of the wife for her work as a home maker, i.c., legal claim to a eertain 
proportion of her husband’s earnings. Without much discussion, this report 
was unanimously adopted. Mrs. Kamalarama DeBai>pa (Bangalore) was the 
Chairwoman of this committee and Mrs. Kahmalulluh and Mrs. ^udha Mazumdar, 
the Secretaries. 

Eemoval of Untougharility 

Under the presidency of Srimathi Hameshwari Nuhru, the sub-committee of 
the Conference produced a report on ‘Iintouchability’ to the Conference. The 
committee pointed out that it was the the duty of all Conference members and 
branches to redouble their cllbrts for the removal of iintouchability. 

The committee recommended among other things, that each member should 
keep at least one Harijan as a domestic servant for work other than sanitation, 
that they should invite llarijans for social and religious functions and, if possible, 
adopt one family and serve as its god-mother, that separate quarters for Harijans 
should bo discouraged in order to remove from this unfortunate section of humanity 
the brand of inferiority com])lex, that educational facilities should be given to 
llarijans and in particular to the women and that all schools, hospitals, hotels, 
wells, temples and other such public ])lacps should be opened for the untouchables. 

The Municipalities and Government and other local bodies were asked not 
to give grants to educational institutions which did not admit Harijans. 

Mrs. Aiyasha Bibi (Travancoro), Miss Mai the (U. T.) Lady Kama Kao, Mrs* 
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1?. K. Singh (riinjab), Dr. Ralnamma Isaac (Mysoio), Sri* Nanjamma (Mysore), 
Mrs. Mention (Cochin), Miss Bhagat, Sri Saradamma (Travancorc) and Mrs. Rarekh 
spoke in support of the recommendations of the committee. 

Lady Rama while congratulating the Mysore tJovernment and the people 
on tlieir efforts to better the lot of the Harijans, observed that she had heard that 
moat of the temples were not accessible to the IJarijana. “Let Mysore wake up”, 
Lady Rama Rao observed, and remedy this defect.” She also askeil the Mysore 
delegates to say whether they were jireparcd to keep in their houses as domestic 
servants Harijana, Several delegates raised their hands in apiiroval of this. 

Mrs. Manon of Cochin observed that the Covernment and the public were 
doing a lot of good work for the uplift of the Jlarijaim in that State. There was 
a misapprehension that because there was temple-entry in Cochin, the Harijans 
labonrea under great social disabilities. Temiilc-entry would come in a way which 
would do more honour to the Harijans, It should not come as a sort of concession. 
There w’as a special oflicer to protect the rights of the IJarijans, 

Miss Rhagat suggested that the All-India Radio should include programmes 
of special interest to the Harijans, The report was then adopted. 

Marriage and Divoiu'e Law 

The special commitec of the Conference which considered the laws affecting 
marriage and divorce in India and submitted a report to the Conference, concornetl 
itself with Dr. JJrshmukh's two Bills on Separation and Divorce and the necessity 
of a comprehensive enquiry into the Hindu Law with a view to making it just 
and equitable to women. The committee felt that the Bills of J)r. Dcshmnkh were 
defective and would give rise to a lot of confusion. The committe felt it desirable 
that the question of legal separation and that of divorce should be dealt with in 
two separate Bills. 

In regard to Dr. Deshmukh's Bills, the committee suggested some alternations, 
viz., the custody of children should be left to the discretion of the court—the 
mother being given the preference ordinarily ; and (2) maintenance should be given 
by the husband to the wife and for each child separately. 'J’he group felt that 
the Divorce Bill that was drafted at the half-yearly meeting held at Baroda 
in 1033 covered all the demands and therefore it should be given full consideration. 

The committee also suggested that the Government of India should be 
ijiformed by a resolution urging that no luecemcal legislation be undertaken and 
that the Enquiry Committee to be appointed by them should be asked not merely 
to look into the Bills before the Assembly, bu t to make a comprehensive enquiry 
into questions of marriage, divorce and ]>roperty rights of Hindu women as a 
whole and to take evidence from the All-India Women’s Conference and other 
representative women’s organisations. 

U'he committee further suggested that Mr. V. V. Joshi of Baroda and at least 
two women nominated by the A. J. W. C. should be on the personal of that 
committee to be set up by the Government of India. The members suggested from 
the A. I. W. 0. were Rani I^akshmibai Rajwade, Mrs. Asaf Ali, Mrs. Lakshmi N. 
Menon and Mrs. Sharadaben Mehta. 

It was also suggested that a sub-committoe should be appointed by the 
Conference to draw up a Memorandum to bo submitted to the committee, with the 
co- 0 ])eration of all the Branches. The report of the sub-committee was then thrown 
open for discussion. 

Mr. Vilasiui Devi Shenoy (Madras) supporting the recommendations said that 
in ancient days, the law of Divorce did exist in Hindu society, Mr. B. Shiva Rao 
(New Delhi) further supporting the report appealed to the members to endeavour 
and secure the support of these members of the Central Legislative Assembly who 
happened to reside in their respective areas, so as to ensure the passing into of 
the Bills referring to the rights of women. Begum Hamid Ali referred to some 
short-comings in the Bill drafted by Dr. Deshmukh. Mrs. Ammu Swaminathan 
(Madras) said that all suggestions would be made in the memorandum which 
would bo very comprehensive. 

The report of the sub-committee was then put to the vote of the House and 
passed, 51 voting for and 7 against it. 

Election of Office-Bearers 

Mrs. Lakshmi Menon then announced that Lady Mirza M. Ismail, Lady Rama 
Rao, Mrs. Vijayalaksmi Pandit, Mrs. Ammu Swaminathan, Mrs. S. C. Mukherji and 
Ml'S. Sharadaben Mehta had been elected as Vice-ITesidents of the Conference for 
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the year 1941. This announcement Tyaa received' with loud cheers. Mrs. Urroilla 
Mehta and Mrs. Rillimoiia were elected Secretary and Treasurer respectively of 
the Conference for the new year. 

When the Conference reasRcmblcd in the afternoon, Mrs. Billimoria read the 
report of the (iroup on Civic Traininf!;. The report stressed the need for teaching 
civics in schools and even in colleges and requested women to help in enforcing 
the bye-laws, wherever they existed for abolishing beggary. In recommending 
adult franchise for women for civic and other inslitutions, the report mentioned 
that men and women should be taught to take an intc'lligent interest in the 
exercise of the vote. Speaking on the report. Mrs. Jiajan NvJirn and Mrs. Doctor 
referred to the great part that womenfolk conld j)lay in creating civic consciousness 
in the citizens, q'he report was put to vote and adopted unanimously. 

The Conference ])assed a resolution requesting the Government of India to 
grant ])erniiBRion to Madame and MoriRiur JMontcsRoric to hold their training 
courHos in provinccR other than Madras also under conditions obtaining in Madras. 

Mrs. Billivioria read out the statement of accounts for the year, which was 
adopted by the Conference. 

I’resident’b Conceudino Remarks 

Srimatlii liameshwari Nehru, in winding up the proceedings, made a strong 
appeal to the delegates to make the Conference a success by carrying out the 
constructive work proposed by it throughout the year in their resj^cctive places 
and thus do a real service to the ])eo])le of our country. Much was not done 
by s])eccheB. Everybody could do Rome real Rcrvice to the ]>r()ple in their respective 
stations in life. 'I'he women employed in educational inslitutions could serve 
the country by teaching the pu]nls as to how I)e8t they could serve the country ; 
some could help through money if they could spare it ; some could help by taking 
to spinning in their leisure time and so on. 


The All India Medical Conference 

Seventeenth Session—Vizagapatam—27th. December 1940 

The Presidential Address 


The importance of original research to be undertaken by the members of the 
medical profession in India was emphasised by Dr. K, S. Ray presiding over 
the seventeenth session of the All-India Medical Conference which commenced 
at Vizagapatam on the 27ib. December 1940. 

Dr. Ray prefaced his observations with a brief history of the Indian Medical 
Association. He pointed out how in a com]iaratively short time from the initial 
250 members the organisation had to-day nearly 150 branches with an ever- 
increasing membership throughout the length and breadth of the country. The 
growth from small beginnings into an inflncnlial organisation was a message of 
hope and encouragement for members of the medical profession in this country and 
should strengthen their confidence in its future. The resolutions passed at its 
annual conferences were not mere mechanical repetitions but were so many 
milestones, in the history of the province, of the Association. Detailing the activities 
of the Association Dr. Ray narrated its work in relation to the Medical Council 
Bill, the Simon Commission report and evidence before the Joint Parliamentai^ 
Committee, the Drug Enquiry Committee and the Income lax Amendment Bill 
of 1938, the Drugs Bill of 1940, and the Schemes of Medical Aid. 

In the reorientation of things which was bound to take place after the War, 
Dr. Roy hoped, the Indian Medical Association would be given its rightful 
place in shaping public health policies and measures of the various Provincial 
Governments as well as the Government of India. In this connection he would 
very strongly urge that in all future cabinets of the Provincial Governments 
the portfolio of the Minister of Health should be given to a member of the 
medical profession. 

Relating to the question of retention of the Indian Medical Service in civil 
employment Dr, Ray said that the present war had fully confirmed that the 
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retention of the I.M S. in civil employment as war reserve was only a myth and 
if it not had been for the fact that Indian medical men had volunteered in large 
numbers to serve in the present war the nund)cr of I.M.S. oflicers which were 
kept in civil em]>loymcnt as war reserves would never have been sulHcient to cope 
with the situation. 

Adverting to the question of amalgamation of the Indian Medical Association 
and the All-India Medical Licentiates Association Dr. Ray held that it was a 
consummation devoutly to be desired, q'he accession of strength to the amalgama¬ 
ted body would render its influence almost irresistible, no medical man could 
afford to remain outside it and no authority could fail to give its ear. The 
introduction of the AlMndia Register would pave the way for all class distinctions 
in future. Of hajq'y augury, however, is that the fusion of these two As 80 (dation 8 
would turn meanwhile into a strong and united body working for the common 
welfare and liighest good of the country. It was for the leaders of both these 
Associations to consider seriously whether the time for further hesitation had 
not passed. 

Medical Council of India 

The Medical Council of India was constituted now'’ more than six years 
back with a view to further the cause of ‘higher’ medical education in India. 
Its twofohl objects were firstly to secure a uniformity of the standard of medical 
education in tiie country and secondly the establishment of a system of rccii>rocity 
with foreign countries for recognition of medical degrees. In the words of the 
late Hir h'uzli /7'W.s‘6'ai;i, these objects were to secure “eflicicncy at home and honour 
abroad.” So far as ctliciency is concerned although tlic Council claims that the 
object is now on the way to fulfilment as most of the Indian universities are 
following the curriculum laid down by it, in my opinion etliciency cannot be 
complete unless the training of 80 ])er cent, of the medical ])ractilioner8 in India, 
viz., the licentiates who do not come under the fold of the Council, also raised to 
the uniform minimum standard laid down by it. Bo long as this is not done, the 
claim of cfliciency will be a mere eye-wash. Before I finish this i)ortion of the matter, I 
think a word of caution on my part will not be taken amiss. In our craze for imitation 
models, we are sometimes apt to forget the ])cculiar deeds of our country in the 
light of the social and economic conditions ])rcvalent here. All ideal educational 
systems must be broadbased ui)on the character of the soil and must not be mere 
transplantation from other countries. These consideralions are sometimes ai)t to 
be lost sight of. If, therefore, there are some deficiency still left in our medical 
education, it is because we have not been able to co-ordinate our knowledge of 
what is best in others with the true requirements of our country. 

PoST-OllADUATE TllAlNINtl 

I'ersonally, 1 am against over-crowding of the syllabus of study during the 
collegiate ])eriod because it is more i)roductivc of evil than good. Specialised study 
should always be left over till after graduation the students can make their choice 
in the light of liking for special subjects. All that should be done at the outset is 
to give them a good, all-round, general knowledge of medicine, surgery and midwifery 
with special emphasis on hospital juactice. It is often conqdained that the student 
has hardly any time to properly assimilate the training imparted to him as he has 
to attend classes from morning till night and the authorities of the colleges some- 
limes find it extremely diflicult to fix a time-table in order to accommodate all the 
different subjects that arc (U’owded in the syllabus. While T am not in favour of 
such overcrowding of the syllabus, 1 feel that there should be more facilities for 
I’oBt-draduate and special courses by tho universities so that the graduates may 
avail themselves for training in Rost-Chaduate and Bcientific subjects. This is a 
matter which has been very much neglected by our universities with the result 
that onr graduates are compelled to go to foreign countries for such training. In 
the matter of distribution of servi{;eB also, preference is given to those possessing 
foreign degrees. The fault does not lie with the foreign degree-holders but with 
our universities for not y^roviding scope for necessary training. This is a very 
serious fault and I hoyie our nniversities will soon mend it by setting up yiost- 
graduate and special courses in the different centres of education. 

REOIPRCITY with FORKiN COUNTRIES 

With regard to “honour abroad”, the Council soon after its inauguration 
tried to enter into a scheme of direct reciprocity with 27 countries. Many of them 
dtd not reydy, four of them, New Zealand, Malta, Burma and New Bough Wales 
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agreed in tlie first instance to reciprocate directly with us, though two of them 
Biibsequentl’y withdrew ; and fourteen countries intimated that they would recognise 
our degrees only so long as they continue to be recognised by the G.M.C. This scheme 
is what has been aplly termed by Dr. H. 0. Ray as “Indirect reciprocity” as it kept our 
Council tied to the ai)r()n strings of the G.M.C. 1 am glad to say that the Council has 
now seen the futility of continuing tliis lorm of reciprocity and recommended 
ilfl withdrawal and establishment in its place of a Gei'cral Reciprocity Hoard for 
the purpose of facilitating reciprocity on “honoural)lc” terms between India and 
the various countries constituting the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Honour Abroad 

While it was asserted that the Medical Council would bring honour abroad, 
we have seen how in the matter of reciprocity most of the countries refused to 
enter into direct relation with the Council. A country can never have honour 
abroad unless it has sovereign ]H)litic.al status. The only other way by which the 
reputation of medical ]u-ofcsKion of a country may be enhanced in the outside 
world, is the measure of contribution which it makes to the stock of human 
knowl'Mlge and to its advancement by original rescarcli. We shall never be able 
to secure this lecogjiition unless members belonging to onr i)rofeHaioii engage in 
works of such original nature that the value of our contributions in these 
directions will secure for ns not only honour abroad but also world-wide 
recognition. Unfortunately tlie original conlribntion which the Indian medical 
lu'ofession has so far been able to make in the domain of medicine is very meagre 
and, in consequence, tlie estimathm in which oiir profession is held outside India 
is not very liigli. The causes for this among others seem to be firstly, neglect of 
the Ividian Univcisities to sfimulato medical rcscarcli ; secondly, failure of the only 
other organisation, viz., (lie liulian Research Fund Association to command public 
confidence and stimulate the spirit of research and original work in the minds of 
the memliers of tlie profession. While the Universities here spend de(;ent sums to 
encourage original work in sciences like J^hysics, Chemistry, Mathematics, etc., 

they have done very little to endow researc.li scholarslups or rescaii’h fellowships 

in the difierent brandies of medicine or stimulating research under tlieir Faculties 
of IMcdicinc. It is a luty that while India can claim witli ])ridc sons like the 
late ^ir J. C Rose, f^ir C. V. Itaman, Sir R. 0. Ray, Dr. Bhalnagar, Dr. Saha 
and late Mr. Ramannjam who have made their mark in the worhRs estimation in 
the domain of pure science, she has none ex< ept Brahmachary, ('liojira and a very 
few others who have been al)le to attain distinction in the realm of luedieine. 

'J'his is a state of afiairs of whicti any country ought to he ashamed, and 

particularly India, where genius and scientific talents are l)y no means wanting. 

Raucity in tiik Fikbi) of Medical Research 

If any one goes through the records of investigations carried out by the 
workers under the Jndian Research Fund Association, one will bo surprised to 

find that although huge sums of money arc spent annually, there is hardly any 
work of outstanding merit which can hold out before the world as ei)0ch-makiiig 
or as creating a land-mark in the science of medicine. Research can only grow 
in an atmosjiherc of freedom and, if genuine research workers are to be attracted 
to this Fund, the stutry oflicial-controlled air of the place must make room for a 
freer atmosphere. Unless the workers are given more latitude and freedom not 
only in the choice of their work but also in the manner and method of their 
investigations, I am afraid this state of alFairs is bound to continue. Here I would 
appeal to the rich and well-to-do peoidc to do their duty to the country by 

encouraging research by their private charities. 'I'here never was any dearth of 
philanthropic people in India and, if their charities have hitherto flowed in other 
directions, let them now flow in the direction of medical research~a direction which 
has unfortunately been very much neglected in the past. 

I’he War and Drug Industry 

The War has brought many a new complication in its train both in matters 
of national and international importance. Bet we are not concerned here so much 
with their political and economic efieets as with their direct and immediate bearing 
on our own problems. The difficulty of getting niediciiics from countries on which 
India used to depend so long is being experienced by all of us here. The old 
stock of such medicines as are still feft are cither rigorously controlled by the 

Government or sold at prohibitive prices. At one stage, there was a wild attempt 
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at profil-eerinp; which, thanks to the prompt action taken by the Government at 
the instance of the public and our profession, has now fijonc. But the hardship 
still expencn{5ed by the people as a result of storage of supply and inflation of 
prices is by no means inconsidcu-ablc. It would ordinarily be expected that war 
conditions would p;ive a fillip to the manufacturin'^ industries of the country 
incliulinj^ the chemical and ])harmaceutical industry but the restrictions and 
inhibitions of imports apply as much to manufactured products as to essential 
raw materials, ])lant8 and machineries. As soon as the war broke out, our 
Association set up a suh-coinmittcc to deal with the problem and it did some 
valuable work in this connection by publishiu'^ a list of Indian Bubstitutes for 
drufis and medicines manufactured by the belligerent countries. But I should 
like to sujji^f^est here that a permanent committee consisting; of industrialists, 
economists and experts should be immediately set up to j^o more fully into the 
(picstion of dru^ manufacture in India. We have yet a lonj; way to traverse ia 
order to make India sclf-sutlicient in the matter. 

Nked of an Indian PuAiiMACoroEiA 

Where a drufj; has been scientifically ])repared and tested, no matter whether 
it be of Ayurvedic or Unani system, there is no reason why it shonhl not find 
a place in the i)harmacO!>mia. It is hi^h time that India had a pharmacopceia of 
her own which Hhonhl not only include druj^s of western systems but also those 
drinks of Ayurvedic and Unani ]>rcparation whose thciapentic and pharmacolopcal 
values have been proved. I draw the attention of our Universities and pharmaco¬ 
logists to this matter. 

National Health Insurance 

Pressiufj; hard on the attention of our legislators is the question of public 
Health Insurance with which is necessarily bound up that of rural medical 
aid, improvement and extension of hospitals or dispensaries generally. It augured 
well that as soon as luovincial autonomy began to function in the provinces, 
the attention of those governments were turned to Tjabour, Tenancy and various 
other legislations meant for improving the economic condition of the people. 
While therefore tlicrc was much to congratulate these Governments on the success 
of those measures, I cannot but emphasise that there was one aspect of the ques¬ 
tion that did not unfortunately receive the same attention that its importance 
warranted. 1 am referring to the introduction of a system of compulBory National 
Health Insurance. In a country like India where Malaria, Tuberculosis and other 
endemic and epidemic diseases arc so rampant and account so largely for the 
dcvitalisation of our people, the question of public health must be given precedence 
in all efforts to improve the material condition of the i^coide. We have unfor¬ 
tunately no official statistics to show the extent of annual economic loss that the 
country suflers ns result of these diseases, but if the figures were available, one 
could assume they would be 8iini>ly staggering. 

A Case for India 

Blit what is nearer to the point is the institulion of some schemo in liidin 
that at little cost will bring medical aid to all who desire it. I have in mind some 
such scheme as that of the ])auel system of England or its French counterpart- 
some scheme that gives doctor a living and at tlie same time is within the means 
of at least the lower middle class people. It appears to me that a suitable scheme 
of this nature is not impossible of acceptance in India. If, for instance, in regard 
to mill-hands and such jieople, the cost is shared between the Government, em¬ 
ployers and cmjiloyces, the share of each will not bo found to be prohibitive or 
burdensome; nor even if the sclicme is extended to the rural poiiulation. We 
have discussed various aspects of this question in committees and in our journal, 
and ITovincial Governments are not unaware of the views expressed. It is not 
a proposition that a private body can tackle and we can only yness the matter again 
on the attention of the various Governments concerned. We had also communicated 
our views on the matter to the Congress Economic rianning Committee. 

Tuberculosis 

So also when wo turn to tuberculosis, it is so much to be deplored though 
here the gloom is relieved by the valiant effort made by Her Excellency the 
Marchioness of Linlithgow to raise a crore of rupees for the King Emperor’s 
Anti-tuberculosis Fund. Her Excellency’s effort has served to focus public 
attention but it will be readily understood that the sum actully raised is hardly 
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adequate when applied on an India wide basis. It is still being discussed how best 
this money should be laid out. I personally feel that mere multiplication of T.B, 
Clinics and propaganda are not the only eflEectual means of tackling a colossal 
problem like this. While dispensaries and clinics are important, mere multiplication 
of them will not serve the purpose. Certain beds should be available for incurable 
cases in the hospitals of the districts from which the patients come so as 
to prevent them from over-crowding the cities in the hope of getting accommodation 
in the hospitals and thereby infecting citizens. It should be remembered 
that segregation of one patient saves nearly 20 others from infeedion. 

The incidence of tuberculosis in India is fearfully on the increase and the 
figures of mortality which must exceed B lakhs on the lowest computation, are 
daily ascending by leai)a and bounds. And yet strange as it is, national cons¬ 
ciousness does not seem to have been roused to appreciate the magnitude of the 
danger that threatens us. Jfow vast the problem is and how pitifully inadecluate 
has been our effort to meet it, will be evident from even a superficial com|)ari8on 
with what the Soviet Russia has already done in the matter. There are in Russia 
to-day 5(X) a])ecial tuberculosis hospitals; nearly 5,0C)0 dispensaries and clinics 
dealing with early diagnosis and treatment; 16,000 sanatoria ; 11,000 convalescent 
homes and one labour prophvlactoriiim on the Papworth model in each industry. 
If this is what has been done bv Russia with a population of 18B millions 
only, how much more needs to be done by India with a population of nearly 
400 millions ? It seems therefore that we have not yet touched even a fringe of 
the whole problem. 

The State and its Fdnctions 

If the word ‘Government’ has found frequent expression in the course of this 
short adilress, it is l)C(‘aiise the experience of the world teaches us that is is only 
by the State that these larger issues can be successfully dealt with. Indeed, 
many of onr problems in India, even our medical and ])ublic health problems, 
have to wait on the solution of larger political and constitutional issues. And 
when these arc in ferment, it is hanlly a time for constructive work. The imper¬ 
fectly constituted provincial Govcriimcnts are too much racked with communalism 
at present. All this offers a serious stumbling block to the solution of many Indian 
questions, medical and otherwise. These apparently must await a freer political 
atmosphere and I have no doubt also, a thriving economic situation in which the 
necessary finance will be forthcoming. 

War and the Medical Profession 

The medical profession all over the world stands on a somewhat different 
footing from the rest of the cornhatants in the war because it has to render aid 
to tlic sick and injured irrespective of whether ho is a friend or foe. That is 
why apart from all controversial politics about India’s participation in the 
war efforts, the 1. M. A. as soon as the war broke out, not only issued pamph¬ 
lets on treatment and prevention of air-raid injuries but also urged medical 
men all over India to render every assistance to the Government in this 
direction. It must be sufficiently realised that to-day w^ar is not merely a 
matter of first line trenches and large battalions of soldiers but the organiza¬ 
tion of the entire resources of the country, bringing civilians, women and children, 
into the combatant area. The aerial bomb and torpedo drop with the impartiality 
of rain on soldier and civilian alike. In a world gone mad with the lust of killing, 
how far can we sec, to w'hat extent can w'c plan ? We cannot see too far 
ahead in the circumstances of to-day. We must simply carry on holding steadfastly 
to the hope that human nature will soon be seen to better purpose. For our ])art 
wo plead no special virtues. We are doi^tors but we are Indians at the same time. 
We see around us an infinitude of waste and human sufiering. We cannot forget 
that out of every l,0b0 infants brought in the world, 488 die before the age of 10 ; 
that IGO.OCX) mothers die of childbirth of which 80 per cent are preventible deaths ; 
that tlie average ex}>ectation of life in India is only 20 years ; that death rate 
reaches the figure of 6^ million, that 309,000 succumb to malaria each year and an 
equal number if not more to tuberculosis ; above all, that one third of our popu- 
latiod do not get a square meal in the day. A^ hat the 1941 census will reveal 
we cannot say but these figures are startling enough. So much, so very much, 
of the waste and suffering is preventible. 
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The Newspaper Editors’ Conference 

New Delhi—10th. November 1940 

The Presidential Address 

The withdrawal of the rec^ent order under the Dcfcnec Kepinlation prohibiting 
publication of matter calculated directly or indirectly to foment oi)position to the 
Biiccefifnl ])ro8ccntion of the war was mentioned by Mr. A" Srinivasdni, Managing 
Editor of the ‘Jlindn’ in his opening addresfl, at New Dclln on the Idth. November 
1940 as President of the Newspaper Editors’ Conference. In the course of his 
Bpcech, tlic President said 

“Until a few days back, our relations with the (lovcrnrnent in India were 
characterised by a spirit of unstinted co-operation from almost every responsible 
ncw8pai)er belonging to every sliadc of jKditical opinion. VVe 1 ave, all of ns, without 
a word of dissent, helped the (Tovcrnmeiit in their proi>agaiidji for their war effort 
in all possible ways and have allowed our columns to bo dc nted to the ])ublica- 
tion of reports of speeches and to long statements by olli( ils and iion-oflicials 
aimed at a vigorous iirosecution of the war. We have gone further, in ])ermitting 
a generous use of space in oiir advertisement columns, often without payment and 
in some cases at concession rates. Those services, rendered, 1 need not remind 
you, under diflicnlt circumstances owing to the rapidly rising prices of newsprint 
ami the serious curtailment of the si/.c of our ])aper8, ought to have served as 
Bullicicnt indications of our good faith even under the present trying conditions. 

EfFKOT on EoiTOliS 

“It was with amazement therefore, that all of us were greeted with the order 
issued under the Defence of India Ilcgulations which, if conformed to would re¬ 
duce the position of an editor to that of an inanimate automaton. Tlie conditions 
that were sought to be imposed by that order wore such that no self-respecting 
editor could submit to them. AVe have, therefore, met liere to-day to take counsel 
together and agree ui^on common action in order to preserve our rights, which arc 
fundamental to the maintenance of a free and independent Press. This conference 
lias become urgent now because of the political deadlock in India and the utter 
inability of the Dovcrnment so far to solve it to the satisfaction of the pcoiile. 
The Government have without qualification, acknowledged tliu help they have so 
far received from the Press throughout the period of the w'ar. 

Put the continued drift in the policy of the Government and the cousequont 
worsening of the political situation have iqiset the tHinilibrium of those in charge 
of the administration, and as a result we have been served with an order which, 
it is said, is aimed at preventing exploitation of newspapers by the sponsors of 
the Satyagraha movement. A little introspection on the part of the authorities 
would have shown them that it is they themselves, who are attempting to exploit 
the political movement in the name of eflbrts to win the war. The charge that 
the 8atyagraha movement is pro-IIitler and therefore, all pnblitdty relating to it is 
fomenting aiiti-war activity is manifestly unjust and cannot be accejded. We must 
make it plain that we cannot and will not be parties to the suppression of all nor¬ 
mal political activity in the name of the war. 

Liukrty of The Press 

“It may be said in rci'dy that for the duration of the war wc must allow our¬ 
selves to be governed by methods associated with dictatorship and all talk of 
liberties of the citizen or the Press in a crisis is nonsense. May I remind those 
who may be tempted to adopt this line that in the summer of this year, when an 
invasion of Britain seemed imminent after the French collapse. Major Attlee declared 
in the House of Commons that under all circumslances, the Press would be free to 
express its views without official interference ? But we have not, in this country, 
a National Government, based on the will of the people, which according to another 
Cabinet Minister, 8ir John Anderson, is the surest safeguard for the liberties of the 
Press as of the individual. 

“The absence of a National Government at the Centre and administration under 
Beerion 93 of the Government of India Act in 7 provinces, are the greatest bandit 
caps to a Buccesslul war effort. In the conditions, which are prevalent t 0 ‘day iq 
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this country, restrictions on the Press, devised by an irresponsible executive, are 
bound to be destructive of free expression of opinion based on the publication of 
impartial and true reports appearing in the Press. It is a hopeful sign that the 
authorities in Delhi have recognized the necessity for securing the co-operation of 
the Press and are now prepared to meet us in overcoming our difliciilties. We 
may at the outset reiterate that it is far from our intention to create difliculties 
for the Government or imjiede their war effort. 

“Our sole concern is to conduct a new8i)aper free to express opinions frankly 
and to that end factual reiu'cseiitation of events in the widest sense must bo 
allowed. 

“We m\ist have a body analogous to the Ministry of Information in England 
whi(^h will take counsel and act in co-oi)cration with a body of responsible journali¬ 
sts in Dcllii as well as at the provincial centres. The Government must have 
full confidence in and trust us to conduct ourselves properly as responsible mem¬ 
bers of the public. 

“We in India are painfully aware of the many differences in the political 
sphere. Put 1 am glad to feel that in regard to the liberties of the Press differen¬ 
ces of outlook or opinion are not likely to divide us. A free Press with a full sense 
of responsibility must he allowed to function, and it is our business to suggest to 
the Government the right and only method of approaching us to help them in win¬ 
ning the war. 

“Since ])reparing this speech I am glad to say that the Chief Press Censor 
in Delhi got into touch with me and communicated to me that the recent order 
issued under the Defence Pegulations is to be withdrawn. 

Resolutions 

The Conference passed among others the following resolutions 

“This conference welcomes the change thus indicated in the attitude of the 
Government of India towards the Press and desired to point out that even from 
the point of view of the Government the results they seek are best achieved by a 
policy of trust and co-operation instead of minatory directions. 

“This conference therefore urges on the Govcrnmejit of India that they with¬ 
draw such regulations or restrictions as bearing heavily in the Press in the discharge 
of their legitimate duties to the public in order to revive and restore the atmos¬ 
phere of confidence that prevailed between the Government and the Press until 
recently, 

‘"I'his conference desires to stress that it is the duty of the Press Adviser also 
to advise the (Jovernment of the best way of enBiiring cordial relations with the 
Press and to this end it is bis duty to see that orders to journalislB in the mofussil 
are communicated with due courtesy and consideration. 

“This All-India Newspaper Editors^ Conference appoints this subject committee 
as a standing committee to represent their interests in relation to the Government 
for the duration of the war and authorizes them to appoint sub-committees at the 
Centre and in the provinces as and when required for the above purpose including 
recommendations to the personnel of the advisory committee. 'J'he Ihcsidcnt is 
authorized to co-opt members to the Btanding Committee at his disertion.” 

'J'he following will constitute the Committee The President (Mr. X. Sriniva- 
san). Mr. T. C. Ghosh, Mr. Arthur Moore, Mr. Mahadev Desai, Mr. C. K. Srini- 
vasan, Mr. Devadas Gandhi, Mr. C. B. Kangaswami, Mr. B. Shiva Bao, Mr. Kama 
Kao, Mr. Desh Bandhu (Ju])ta, Mr. Samaldas Gandhi, Mr. P, 1). Bharma, Mr. A. 
B. Iyengar, Mr. B. Natarajan, Mr. Pothan Joseph, and Mr. Jagan Nath Rawath. 

The following members were co-opled Mr. Francis Low, Mr. B. W. Bustiu, 
Mr. Kali Nath Ray, Mr, Krishna Ram Mehta and Mr. S. N. Mazumdar. 

The meeting further urged that various })unitive measures taken against 
rerinin ncwsi)apers such as the Sainik and the Natioml Herald^ be review’ed by 
Government in consultation with the Standing Committee, 



The Eastern Group Conference 

New Delhi—25th. October 1940 

Viceroy’s Speech 

The Eastern Group Conference was opened nt New Delhi on the 25th. October 
1940 by the Viceroy in an austere and niisincBslikc Hcttiiijj; bereft of colourful 
ceremonial. The following is the full text of his Excellency’s speech at the 
opening of the Conference :— 

(lentlemen, the need for a conference such as this has long been apparent 
to those who have studied the organization of the British Comniorjwealth of Nations 
for a protracted war ; and from the ready response to the invitations which I was 
recently authorized by his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to 
send out. J judge that other empire Governments in this part of the world are 
as eager as the Government of India to make the conference a living part of our 
war effort. India may congratulate herself on her fortunate geographical position ; 
for her the occasion is historic, and on behalf of my Government and the people 
of India 1 extend a very cordial welcome to the visiting delegations. 1 also 
welcome the Ministry of 8up|)ly mission whose oj^])ortnnato arrival in India will 
enable the conference to benefit by the advice of l^ir/carawder 7^0(/er and his 
eollcagues. I am glad, too, to think that we shall have available to ns the advice 
of the strong and representative body of non-oflicial advisers from India who are 
liresent here today. 

Detekmination to Pool Our Resources 

I would not have it thought here or elsewhere that the holding of the 
conference imidles any failure of the members of the 'eastern group’ of empire 
countries to help one another in the war effort. Indeed, we in India have been 
much impressed by the eagerness of other empire Governments to help us, and wo 
hope that we for onr part have done onr best to meet Biu;h demands as they have 
made upon us. What the conference does im])ly is something very different—a 
determination not merely to help one another, hut to i^ool onr resources so that 
we may as a group of Governments and countries put forth the greatest material 
war effort that wc can. 

Urgency of the Conference 

The idea underlying the conference is by no means new ; it arises from the 
Imperial Conference of 1937. But its urgency has been borne in upon us more 
particularly during the oast six months. Many of the countries represented here 
played a great part in the war of 1914-18, contributing without stint men, money 
and material. In that war, liowevcr, material resources, though of great importance, 
were considerably less important than they aie today, and it is probably true that 
the outlying empire countries concentrated very largely upon man-power and the 
simpler forms of equipment, relying upon the highly organized industries of the 
United Kingdom and her allies to do the rest. When the present war began we 
knew that conditions would be verv different, but we could not foresee the fall of 
Norway, Denmark, Holland and Belgium ; and the destruction of France as a 
military power and ally in Europe. The British empire is now fighting alone, and 
must not only find the men and material to defend the United Kingdom against 
invasion, but provide for the defence of her outlying members, and for the equip¬ 
ment of the remnants of the forces of her conquered allies. 

Almost Unique in Political Experience 

This conference, therefore, while having a precedent in the Imperial Conference 
of 1937, nevertheless falls into a category almost unique in the political experience 
of the British Commonwealth. It represents the active collaboration of a part of 
the Commonwealth in the interests of the whole : it implies that those 
parts of the empire which lie east and south of Hnez are about to investigate 
the assumption of new responsibilities, which will lighten the burdens on the 
mother country at a time when she is preoccupied with difficult problems 
peculiar to the present phase of the war ; and it reflects those qualities 
of resiliency and adaptability which are a characteristic feature of our 
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political institutions, for it means that those units of the Commonwealth which are 
situated in the eastern hemisphere arc ready and willing to associate themselves 
with policies in which self-interest and self-assertion are relegated to second place 
in face of the menance that is confronting the Commonwealth as a whole. The 
spread of the war in the direction of the Middle East cannot disrupt the political 
integrity of the Commonwealth, because that integrity is rooted in freedom and 
justice which are the component elements of that political philosophy which im¬ 
bues all sections of the Commonwealth. 

Ouu First Plain Duty 

A threat to any part of the Commonwealth is a threat to the whole and the 
immediate danger is being faced at present in the mother country. In this situation 
our first plain duty is to relieve the United Kingdom of sucli of her burdens as wo 
can bear ourselves, and 1 suggest that we can best do this by preparing a joint 
scheme showing clearly how far, viewed not as individual governments and countries, 
but as a group, we arc capable of meeting our own war needs and of supplying in 
increasing measure the war needs of the United Kingdom. 

Task of the CoNFiaiENCE 

‘The task of the conference is, in brief, the preparation of such a scheme, and 
my Government and I are under no illusions as to the comidexity of our delibe¬ 
rations. All or almost all the countries represented here are producers of raw mate¬ 
rials ; some are fortunate in i)osscBaing more or less whollv organized industries ; 
and some are able to manufacture munitions of war on a fairly large scale, It will 
be for the delegations to declare the strength and weakness of their respective 
countries, and for the conference as a whole to say how fur the deficiemdes of one 
country can be made good by the actual or potential surplus of another. It is 
possible that in respect of certain items of supply no planning may bo needed ; 
out there will, I believe, be room for planning and ‘rationalization, over a very 
wide field. The conference clearly cannot stop short at recommending a compara¬ 
tively easy exchange of raw materials and manufactured articles ; it will have to 
consider the i)OBition of the participating countries as a group and the best methods 
of making the group self-supporting. You may find when you come to consider 
the establishment of new manufactures, that it is convenient that one or more 
countries within the group should concentrate upon particular items, and that 
some general allocation of industrial responsibility will be inevitable. Again, you 
may find that all the countries in the group are short of certain essentials, and the 
means of securing these will have to be planned. 

Expert Assistance Available 

The procedure by which the conference will approach and solve these impor¬ 
tant problems is, of course, for the conference to decide. Many of the problems to 
be discussed are, in their detailed aspects, a matter for experts, and I should like 
to make it clear that my Government intends to make available to individual dele¬ 
gations and to the conference as a whole all the expert assistance at its command, 
whether of an oflicial or non-oflicial character. India is frequently described as a 
bureaucratic country, but we rely greatly both in peace and in war on the coopera¬ 
tion of organized industry, and 1 acknowledge now with gratitude the readiness and 
generosity with which Indian industry has reH})onded to our wartime needs. The 
services of experts engaged in industry have been at our disposal from the first, 
and I am glad to think that so many of the gentlemen who have devoted so much 
time and thought to production problems since the war began have come to New 
Delhi to advise the conference and its various committees. Our own official experts 
are also available, particularly on the more specialized side of munitions production 
vnd 1 am sure that I am speaking for Sir Alexander Roger when 1 say that his 
very capable team will give all the help they can. 

A Clear Enunciation of Poijcy and Principles 

It would be idle to expect that the scheme to be drawn up by this conference 
will be BO complete and detailed that it will leave nothing to be settled by the 
participating countries. It will, we all hope, be a clear enunciation of policy and 
principles, but there will inevitably be a great mass of detail to settle after the 
conference disperses. One of the objects of the conference is therefore to consider 
the establishment of a standing committee to sec that the conference policy is acted 
upon with promptitude and energy. Whether this committee can be of real use, 
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as my Government believes, what countries should be represented upon and 
when it should be established are matters for the conference to consider. 

Discussion on Wiper Economic Issues 

What 1 have said so far relates entirely to war supply and the conferencr 
will doubtless deal with war supply and nothinp; else. We know, however, tha? 
some visiting delegations desire to make use of the facilities available here for the 
discussion of wider economic issues, and my Commerce department will be most 
ready to undertake such discussions with them. 

Knowledge of India’s Capabilities 

Before I leave you to your deliberations, let me add that if the meml)erB of 
any delegation desire while they are here to see something of this great coiuitry, 
with its great resources of raw materials and its growing iiiduHtries. my Crovern- 
ment will be only too glad to provide the necessary facilities. 'J’his is not an 
occasion for salesmanship or advertisement, and there is senous work ahead of us 
all. But some of those present may, as the deliberations of the war confeience 
proceed, find it necessary to acquire at first hand some knowledge of India’s 
oapabiliticB ; and others who can spare the time may wish to carry away with them 
impressionb not limited to the restricted circle of I^ew Delhi. 

BYMPATnY AND ADMIRATION FOR U. K. 

I liavo said that there is serious work ahead of ns all. The brunt of the war 
hap i:\Y fallen upon the United Kingdom, and our hearts go out in symi)athy and 
admiration for the steadfast courage of its people, and of those wdio have been called 
upon to defend its shores. If tliis conference enables us to do more than we have 
yet done to protect the life of the Comm on wealth, if within the next few months we 
are able to feel that our united efForts are enabling us to exert our undoubted strength 
to the full, then we shall not have laboured in vain. I am satisfied that we have 
it in our power, working together, to make towards the common cause a contribution 
which is destined to be of the greatest value and iwhich may indijcd prove to be 
decisive. But if results of the highest value are to flow from our joint endeavours, 
it is evident that our contribution must be timely as well as sufficient for, in war, 
speed is near to victory. 

New Conception of Commonwealth Ideals 

As I have already indicated it is a new conception of our Commonwealth 
ideals which will be reflected in your deliberations here. There is something signi¬ 
ficant, even dramatic, in the thought of Great Britain bravely bearing the brunt 
of the enemy’s attacks while her kinsmen and associated peoples in the cast are 
marshalling their forces for that ultimate victory which will bring an end to aggres¬ 
sion and to that depravity of the soul which accomi^anies totalitarianism. Those 
empires of the ])a8t which have fallen have generally fallen from some inherent 
defect from within. 

That is not likely to be the fate of the comity of ]>eoplc8 represented by the 
British Commonwealth, The Hiitiah clcnicnts witliin that comity have a common 
heritage to defend, and the sister peoi»les associated with it also derive their aspira¬ 
tions from the traditions we seek to uphold. Togetlur, we represent varying degrees 
of that political philosophy whi(^h permeates the whole, but the common denomina¬ 
tor of all is faith in freedom and a belief in those things of the spirit which make 
peoples truly great. Thus what we seek to do here is not sometldiig that will 
redound only to credit as individual units of a world wide emi|)ire *, rather should 
it reflect the firm expression of our living faith in the splendid heritage which we 
enjoy as members of an association of liuerty-loving peoples. 


Delegation Leaders’ Statement 

New Delhi—25th. November 1940 

The following statement was issued by the leaders of delegations to the 
Eastern Group Conference from New Delhi on the 25th. November 1940 :— 

'With the meeting of the 2Dth November 1940, the deliberations in Delhi of 
tlie Eastern Group Conference come to an end, but the work which those delibera¬ 
tions have been designed to forward may be said only now to have been begun. 
^,L'he discuBsiou that have taken place ana the contacts that have been established. 
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have been of the greatest value Our report, we trust, will prove to be tlw 
starting point on an intensive industrial war effort of very great importance. It ie 
difficult to overestimate the value of the countries represented of the opportunity 
we have had of examining the supply problems affecting the countries of the 
Eastern Group Conference and of considering how best war effort can be forwarded 
over an area of such profound importance. Between them, Australia, New Zealand, 
Bouth Africa, India, Bouthevn Uhodesia, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Northern 
Ithodesia, Nayasaland, Zanzibar, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, Jiong Kong and Palestine, 
have a population of dlO millions, and their combined imports and exports amount 
to £l'l(X),(iO(),(KX), Australia is already all out on an immense programme. India 
and Bouth Africa are both on the same way and the various other participants 
are ready and willing to take orders for munitions of all kinds and use such 
machine tools and facilities as they have in their countries. 

Inteiu’iian(Ji^ oe Information 

Already the interchange of information between the several delegations has 
brought to light important fjurts and ]>romi 8 in^ opportunities of which most of 
us at the oiicuing of onr proceedings were entirely unaware, while during the 
weeks that wo have been together it has already been ]>08Bil)lc, by correlating 
Fur|)liisc 8 in eipiipnieiit with the existing recpiirements, to siipfdy important 
deficiencies without waste of time, of undue call on the shipping space. 

Appointment of B-eprehentative Bpanding Body 

The report which wc have prepared embodies onr conclusions. But the work 
which the conference has begun cannot end with the BiibmiBsion of our repoit ; fora 
report can do no more than make recommendations and indicate the possible lines of 
enquiry. It is for that reason that wo have recommended the appointment in India of 
a representative standing body, which would continue the w'ork of the conference and, 
within a defined field, coordinate supply, plan production and assist in arranging new 
sources of production. Buch a body can not he established by the conference itself. 
Tor our recommendation, like all other re(K)mnicndition 9 included in onr report, is a 
matter for the consideration and decision of the {>artici])ating Governments, though 
it is our hope as a conference that our proposals will meet with their support 
and acceptance. 

We feel strongly, however, that it will not be in the public interest, or in the 
interest of furthering war efibrt that while our recommendations are under con¬ 
sideration the secretatiat organisation placed by the Indian (Tovernment at the 
disposal of the conference and already in being should be wholly dispersed, 
rending a decision by the Governments concerned as to the establishment of the 
representative standing body which we have proposed, it remains important that 
there should bo some temporary machinery to collect and to transmit information, 
to deal with the records of the conference, to handle enquiries relating to the 
conference and to its recommendations promptly and adequately, and above all to 
])reHerve continuity between our work and -any representative standing body that 
may be established, whiidi will, of course, set up its own secretariat and organisation 
apart from the India I Government, We have carefully considered how best to 
ensure this. Few of the delegations are in a position to leave any of their members 
behind them in India, in the first place, no delegation is in a position to 
commit its Government to the acceptance of any particular recommendation of 
the conference. 

Apart from that, many of the members of the conference have urgent and 
important work to do in their own countries where each, as his first duty, will 
report to his Government upon the particular subjects with which he has been 
specially concerned during the work of the various committees of the conference. 
In these circumstances, we have requested the Government of India to retain for 
the present such portion of tlie conference secretariat ns may be needed for the 
purposes wc have mentioned above pending a decision on the establishment on the 
representative standing body proposed. We arc glad to say that this recommenda¬ 
tion had been accepted by the Government of India. 

More Effective Mutual Intecration of Resources 

The Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, in the iuspiriug message which 
he addressed to us on the opening day of our session, bade us look forward to 
the day when the forces created by our efforts, both East and West, advance 
together for the final overthrow of the powers of evil. Our object has been, again 
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in the Prime Minister’s words, to plan the more effective mutual integration of the 
resources of all our Governments in the Eastern hemisphere. We realize to the 
full that in the short time available to us we may have fallen short in many respects 
of the ideal which we set ourselves. But we feel no doubt that this Assembly of 
representatives of so many widely scattered Governments can hope to make a con¬ 
tribution of real value to the furthering of war effort. The proolema we have had 
to deal with have been of great importance and great complexity. We have done 
our best to make full advantage of the opportunity we have had. We are well 
aware that there may be many respects in wliich the proposals we have put forward 
will call on further scrutiny, for modification. But we are confident, for all that, 
that the work of this conference, the contacts established during it, and the greater 
understanding which emerge from it of the difficulties and the [X)tcntialities of all 
the participating countries, will be of deep and real significance and value in the 
prosecution of the war and the attainment of the ideals which are common to us 
all. And throughout our deliberations we have been profoundly conscious that, 
having regard to the general war position, speed in execution is a spirit essential in 
all that we have sought by our labours to forward. 

(8d.) Walter Massey Greene. Taw Tun, 11. .T. lluxbam, G. C. S. Corea, 
Phillip Mitchell, D. J. Sloss, Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, Northunt, Alexander 
Roger, J. Duigaii, Major General G. Walsh, F. R. G. lloarc. Major General 
F. E. Harris. 


British India and Indian States 

All India States’ Peoples’ Conference 

Standing Committee Resolution—Bombay—Ist. July 1940 


A resolution calling on the Rulers of the various Indian States to confer 
complete responsible government on their subjects was adopted by the Htanding 
Committee of the All-India States’ l*eopIcs’ Conference, which concluded its sittings 
at Bombay on the Ist. July 1940 under the presidency of Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
The resolution runs as follows 

“The Standing Committee desires to draw the attention of the people and the 
Rulers of the States to the fust and revolutionary developments that arc taking 
place in the world, which must inevitably lead to fundamental changes in the 
political and economic order. The old order is rapidly passing and empires are 
fading awav giving ])lacc to changed conditions. In the new order that will emerge 
out of the bloodshed and horror of war. it is inconceivable that oiit-of-date feudal, 
political and economic conditions can continue in India or elsewhere. The time 
lor petty changes and slow reforms in the States has passed and attempts to check 
the inevitable and far-reaching changes that are long overdue must lead to disaster. 

“The present policy being ])iir8ued in most of the States is one of 
repression increasing in intensity under the pretext of war conditions and the 
Defence of India Act. Such policy displays a complete ignorance of the significant 
happenings in India and the world and must hasten this disaster. It (the Com¬ 
mittee), therefore, advises the Rulers to accept without reservation the modern form 
of State, that is, a State, which is conducted by ])Oi)ular and rcsponsiblo representa¬ 
tives giving cfifect to the popular will. Even the ideal of responsible government 
in the States may soon tall short of the goal in the ever-developing world 
situation. 

“So far as the people of the States are concerned they must hold fast to full 
freedom and complete responsible government and not accept anything less than 
this. During these critical times the States’ peoples must strengthen and organise 
themselves to face all the trials they may have to endure before they reach their 
cherished goal, freedom within the large freedom of an independent India.” 

By another resolution the Standing Committee requested the Baroda Durbar to 
hold a judicial enquiry with regard to complaints about interference on the part of 
State officials in the recent elections to the State Legislature. 
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The All India States' Workers’ Convention 
Annual Session—Poona— 30th. July 1940 

The Presidential Address 

About two hundi'cd delcgiites from about forty States attended the AlMndia 
States’ Workers’ Oonvenl.ion, which commenced on the 30tli. July in the Congress 
House, Poona, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru presiding. 

Inaugurating the Convention, Mr. Nehru said that Indians, whether they be 
subjects of Indian States or of llritish Indian provinces, could not be satisfied 
with anything less than complete independence. Ho emphasised that the States’ 
TKiople must strengthen their organisations and achieve responsilde government. 
’I'hey had passed the stage of mere agitation. 'J’he problem of Indian {States was 
intcrrclatcil to the question of Indian freedom. 

Mr. Nehru pointed out that during negotiations with the British Government, 
the Indian National Congress did not refer to Indian States separately for the 
reason Unit they did not want the British Government to acd as arbitrator in this 
matter. 'The States’ people, he urged, must work for the ideal of complete 
iudopcudcncc for the whole of India including the Indian States. 

Rosoliitlons—Deinocratisatlon of States 

Mr. Kashinalharao Vaidya of Hyderabad moved a resolution suggesting that 
peace and stability could oidy be established, when all nations ncre free and 
CO operated together in creating a world order, and that even in the immediate 
future Indian freedom could only be maintained on the basis of Indian unity 
and close co-operation of free democratic units in this national freedom. There 
could be no sucdi co-o]icration between democratic and feudal units, which would 
inevitably come to conflict with each other. The same measure of democracy and 
freedom must thus prevail in all parts of India, whether Provinces or States, and 
each unit must join a free Indian Federation on equal terms. Any delay in the 
democratisation of the States w'as not only injurious to the peo])lo of the States, 
but also to the freedom of India as a whole. The resolution hoped that the Ilulcrs 
of States would declare their faith in Indian unity and freedom and would take 
steps to establish responsible government in their States and thus ])repare and 
qualify them for taking part in a Constituent Assembly w'hich would draw u]) free 
India’s constitution. The rcsolnlion wanted to Impress upon the States’ people that 
real progress ultimately dciiended on their owm organised strength and that they 
must prepare and organise themselves to share the burden and struggles during 
the days of trial through which Iirdia was passing. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. K, T. Bhashyam of Mysore, who observed 
that the Rules of States must read the signs of the time and realise that only by 
granting responsible government could States fit themselves into a scheme of 
future federation of a free India. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

PllOGRAMME OF WOllK 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj then moved the following resolution 

“The Convention, while feeling it difficult and even impractical to prescribe 
a common detailed progarmrao of work and agitation for the various States in 
various stages of social, educational and political development, is clearly of the 
opinion that the struggles in different States have shown that the immediate 
need is to strengthen the people’s organisations and to establish closer contact 
with the people of their respective States through a carefully planned eonstructive 
programme, which will emphasise Khadi in textiles, Swadeshi in other articles, 
and mass literacy and political education of the masses through peaceful propaganda 
of the issues involved. 

‘ While this Convention docs not want to hold back the people of any State 
who feel confident of their strength to take more advanced steps, it desires to 
impress upon the peoples of the 8tatcs that a sustained struggle for their freedom 
inevitably demands fuller and greater preparation than has generally been evident 
till now.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. O. Ramachandran of Travancore, who 
explained to them his own experience in Travancore when they first started 
the movement in Travancore and the difficulties they had to undergo in the 
connection. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Many workers then spoke on the state of affairs in their respective states* 

45 
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Dr, Paffuhfti Si/animaift/a, in a short spcct^h, impressed on the States’ workers 
that t!ie only way of jjjettin^ indijpeiuleneo was by deteniiined orf^anisation. 

Acharya Narcndra Deo also addressed the convention, which terminated after 
nearly four hours’ disciiBsion. 


The Eastern States’ Rulers^ Conference 
Second Session—Calcutta—2nd. July 1940 

SuproR'j’ TO Riutain in War 

’‘As the destiny of India is indissolubly linked up with that of Great Britain 
it, is the solemn duty of every one to rcmlcr all f)ossil)lo assistance to the British 
Empire at the present critical jniuU-nrc by orpianisinj^ the man-power of the country 
and by tinancially contribntinjj; to tlie snccess of the war”. 'I’liis opinion was 
expressed by the Council of Rulers of the Eastern States Aj;cncy, at their 

second session held at Tripura House. Galcutta on the 2ii(l .Tiily H)40. 

lliy llij^hnoRS the Maharaja oj Tripura presided. Eonrtcen Rulers and twenty 
five Dowans were present. 

The resolution on war which was moved I)y the Maharaja, of Tripura. Presi¬ 
dent of the Cv)nnc,il, and seconded and Bupported by the Rulers of Alayiirbhanj, 
Knlahandi, I’atna, Seraikcla, Korea and the Re;i:cnt Rani of (Jauj^pur, while 
viewinp; with j;rave concern the fast moving- developments in the international 

situation and the threat of totalitarian domination over a largo part of the 
worlil, expressed unalterable faith in the ultimate trinmih of the cause of righte- 

ousncHB and placed on record that as the destiny of India was indissolubly 

linked ui) with that of Great Britain, it was the solemn duty of everyone to render 
all possible assistance to the British Empire at the ])rcscnt critical juncture by 
organising the man-power of the country and by linancially contributing to the 
success of the war. 

The Council urged His Excellency the Crown Rc])rc8entativo to secure for the 
States all necessary facilities in the matter of arrangements for training and the 
supply of arms and ammunition so as to enable them to cUbctively carry out their 
obligations in maintaining the security of their States. 

The Council decided to subscribe to the Defence of India three per cent bonds 
to the extent of one lakh of rupees. 

A joint committee, consisting of members of the Standing Committee of Rulers 
and the Committee of Ministers, was appointed to devise methods for rendering 
cUcctivc help in the successful j)rosccution of the war. 


The A. I. Trade Union Congress 

18lh. Session—Bombay—28lh. September 1940 


The view that the All-India Trade Union Congress should heartily co-operate 
with the Congress in ‘the coming struggle’ for freedom was urged by Dr. Suresh 
Chandra Banerjee, President of the All-India Trade Union Congress, in his presi¬ 
dential address at the eighteenth session of the Congress held at Bombay on the 
28th. September 1940. Delegates from all parts of India were present. 

This session, according to labour circles, left an important landmark 
in the history of labour movement in India, for the National Trades Union 
Federation group with a total membership of 150,047 and Cl unions merged 
itself iri the All-India Trade Union Congress which had 195 trade unions affiliated 
to it and a total membership of 3,74,250. 

Welcome Address 

o ^ appeal for unity in labour ranks was the keynote of the address of Mr. 

C. Josht, M.L.C., Chairman of the Reception Committee. The alms of the trade 
union movement, Mr. Joshi said, was the establishment of a SoeiaUst State in the 
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country, to work for BocialiBation and nationalisation of the means of production 
and distribution and brinpng the people of the country in an indiBSolublc union. 
•‘All our energies”, he added, “must, therefore, be directed to the various measures 
of political, economic and social emancipation of the masses and to securing for 
them freedom of the press, assembly and association and freedom from the 
enormous indebtedness and political subjugation”, The basic test was to organise 
the workers for advancing and defending their rights and interests and to 
accomplish their object by collective bargaining and negotiations and by democratic 
methods as might be found expedient from time to time. 

Mr. Joshi de]>lorcd the prohibition by the Government of unions of their 
employees from joining the Central Trade Union organisations. Mr. Joshi also dep¬ 
lored the apathy of the Congress towards labour. 

President’s Address 

The President in the course of his address said :— 

“Practically, immediately after the outbreak of the war, the (Government 
promulgated the Defence of India Ordinance. The object of that Ordinance was 
undoubtedly the prevention of anti-war activities. It was never meant to interfere 
with the normal day to day activities of the pco])le. But the Bengal Government 
got this ns a handy weapon wherewith to stifle practically all kinds of labour, 
peasant and Congress activities in the province. In accordance with the Defence 
of India Act and the Kules framed thereunder notices of externments began to bo 
served on Trade Union workers. Of those thus served with externment notices, a 
few disobeyed them and courted arrest. The majority had to leave their fields of 
activity. Protests against indiscriminalc arrests and externments were of course 
repeatedly made both on ])nblic platforms and in A88cml)ly meetings. More than 
forty workers of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation were not only externed 
but also deprived of their Bcrviccs for no other offence than that of demanding 
a 25 per cent dearness allowance and removal of their other legitimate grievances. 
They had nothing to do with war or politics—still they became victims of the Act, 
The Bengal Labour Minister, Mr. Suhrawardy, often advises us to take the path 
of constitutional Trade Unionism. If the employers refuse even to talk with us 
on labour problems, then two courses remain—one, of constant class struggle and 
recourse to strikes, atid the other, the forciitg of employers to such talks and other 
processes of conciliation by legislation. 

Setti.ement of Disputes 

The Trade Disputes Act of 1929 no doubt contemplates a Board of Conciliation 
to be appointed l)y the Government, but the appointment of such a Board is only 
obligatory for the Government if both parties (employers and employed) apply for 
reference of the dispute to such a Board and the Government is satisfied that the 
persons applying rciucscnt the majority of such party, Ihc Bengal Government is 
taking full advantage of these looidioles. 

“But, according to the Bombay Trade Disputes Act, 1997, there arc to bo some 
standing orders regarding dismissal of any cmidoyce, introduction of rationalisation, 
wages, hours of work, etc. If no agreement is possible then the parly wanting 
change should forward to (he Conciliator a full statement of the case within 
twenty-one days from the date of service of such notice. The distinctive feature of 
^ the Act is the introduction of compulsion in the maltcr of reference of disputes 
to conciliation for both em])loycr8 and employees. The labourers, conscious of the 
justness of their cause, almost always want to have their disputes settled by 
conciliation. 

The War and Indian Larour 

“I have narrated in fair detail how the war has nffected the condition of 
the workers in India. 9'he most vital point to coiiBider is what we should do 
about the war. England from the very beginning of tlic war has been declaring 
that she has been fighting for democracy. We in India bitterly know bow false 
this declaration is. To us Uierc is not iniicli difTcrence between Mazism and 
Imperialism. We consider them to be the two sidcB of the same shield. But 
the repeated requeslB of the Indian National Congress to England to cstabliBh 
democracy in India in the first instance as a }>roof of her sincerity, have all gone 
in vain. England lias ignored the opinion of India and involved her in the war. 
What will ilie Trade Union Congress do in this fight ? Will it stand aloof, as it 
has done on many past oecasions, or will it take a very active part, taking up the 
cause as its own* The aim of the Trade Union Congress is the establishment of a 
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Socialistic State in India. But how is the establishment of such a State possible 
without attainment of independence ? Again, how are the labourers in India, alone, 
few in number, scattered all over the country and ill organised to attain independ¬ 
ence without the help of the teeming millions of other classes of their fellow- 
countrymen ? It is an open fact that the heart of the majority of the teeming 
millions is with the Congress. So, if the working class population of India is to 
sctjuro the heart of these teeming millions, there is no other way but whole¬ 
heartedly to co-operate with the Congress in this its coming fight. 

Other Problems 

“In India the workers employed in a majority of the small unregulated fac¬ 
tories arc outside the scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The provisions 
relating to the amounts of compensation should be amended to increase 
the rates.” 

The President next referred to the questions such as ‘dearness allowance’, 
Provident Fund, maternity benefit, health and unemiiloyment insurance and said : 

“The Trade Union Congress is now a vast organisation, with its branches 
distributed all over India. My last all-India tour as President has taught me 
how its influence is ia]>idly increasing even in far ofl’corners of India. If the 
ultimate object of the Trade Union Congress is to be realised, its different branches 
must feel and act as members of one body. 1 know that feeling is gradually 
growing. But the world situation and historical necessity demand that it must 
develop much more quickly.” 


Proceedings & Resolutions 

Protest Against Leaders’ Arrest 

After the Presidential Address Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose moved a resolution 
protesting against the policy pursued by the Government in arresting persons 
connected with Trade Union movement, particularly under the Defence of India 
Regulation and calling u])on the workers to oppose such measures. Mr. Ratikanta 
Sarkar of Calcutta and Mr. Bhagat of Amalner urged the workers to defend 
their civil liberties. Mrs. Manihen Kara appealed to the workers to rally under the 
"J’rade Union Congress for the protection and i>rcservation of their rights. Mr. 
Kashi Prasad of Cawnpore supported the resolution which was passed. 

Repeal of Wages Act ordinance 

Mr. R. A. Khedgikar moved the resolution demanding the repeal of the 
Ordinance amending the Payment of Wages Act. Mr. Zaman^ m.l.a., Bengal, 
supported the motion. The tsi)cnker8 declared that the Ordinance militated against 
the spirit of the Payment of Wages Act and that undue influence was likely to 
crce]> in the collection of war funds. The resolution was passed. 

The next resolution which was also passed by the Congress related to the 
Ordinance regarding conscription of labour. 

.Dearness Allowance 

Mr. R. S. Ruiker moved the resolution on 'dearness allowance.’ He criticised 
the attitude of cmi)loycis as well as the Government towards this legitimate de¬ 
mand of labour. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Labour Legislation 

Before adjourning for the day, the Trade Union Congress passed three more 
resolutions touching on labour legislation, amendments to the Workmen’s Compen¬ 
sation Act and on the settlement of trade disputes in Bihar. 

The resolution on labour legislation under the Government to undertake a 
programme of legislation for a scheme of social insurance, reduction of hours of 
work to forty-eight hours per week and a minimum living wage. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—Bombay—29th. September 1940 
Non-Participation in War 

The Congress concluded this evening after passing a resolution on the attitude 
of the Trade Union Congress with regard to the war. Mr. F. F. Qiri, ex-Labour 
Minister in Madras, moved the war resolution winch, inter alia, declared that 
“participation in a war which will not result in the establishment of freedom 
and democracy in India, will not benefit India, and much less the working classes 
of India.” 
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Commending the war resolution to the Congress, Mr. Qiri said that the objec¬ 
tive of the Trade Union Congress was the establishment of a Socialist State which 
could not be achieved without political and economic emancipation. The war issue 
was a very vital political question on which, under the constitution of the Trade 
Union Congress, a decision could be taken only if three-fourths of the delegates 
voted for it. Mr. Qiri renudiated the contention of British statesmen that the war 
was being waged for frecaom and dem(»cracy. 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti Ohotta seconded the resolution. He asserted that the war 
was for neither freedom nor democracy and urged that the working class in India 
should work for their own destiny. 

Mr. Aftab Ali (Seamen’s Union, BengaU, moved an amendment which 
stated inter alia that in view of the fact that the Trade Union Congress consisted 
of representatives of various shades of ])olitical opinion, and the attitude to war 
was a vital question, the ditrering groups within the organisation should be allowed 
to advocate their own special view-point. Mr. Aftab Ali said that such freedom 
should be given in order to maintain the solidarity of the Trade Union Congress, 
tie revealed that, in the course of discussions on the war resolution in the General 
Council, a note was circulated to the members which was in effect his amendment. 
The Council had ai)proved of the note and he wondered why it had not been 
incorporated in the resolution. He pointed out that his amendment was nothing but 
what had already been decided upon by the Executive of the Trade Union Congress. 

Plea for Labour Solidarity 

Mr. N, M, tToshi, m.l.a. (Central), General Secretary of the T. U. C., in 
opposing the amendment, referred to the difficulties in the path of the T. U. C. 
Tne resolution, he said, was a compromise. The General Council was dominated 
by one idea only, namely, the solidarity of the Congress. The T. U. C. was com¬ 
posed of differing elements, Congress Socialists, Rightist Congressmen, Communists, 
Liberals, Forward Bloc members and those who were opposed to the National 
Congress. It was therefore very difficult to arrive at a compromise on such an 
important political question as the war. 

Appealing to all the Trade Unions in the country to stand loyally by the 
resolution, Mr. Joshi assured Mr. Aftab AH that the spirit of his amendment 
would be observed. He however appealed to him to withdraw his amendment, 

Mr. Aftab Ali withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. V, B. Karnik addressed the Congress on behalf of the Royist group and 
urged that India should unconditionally participate in the war against Fascism. 

Mr. Yusuf Mehcrally urged the workers to strengthen the Trade Union 
movement. He supported the resolution. 

Mr. A*. S, Huiker on behalf of the Forward Bloc wished that the T. U. C. had 
adopted "a firmer course.” 

The resolution was then put to vote and declared carried nem con. 

The Congress ratified to-day the resolution passed by the National Trades’ 
Union Fedaration yesterday regarding the merger of the Federation in the T. U. C. 

Winding uj) the session, Dr. Suresh Chandra Bnncrjec, the President, appeal¬ 
ed to the delegates to organise Trade Unions throughout the country and strengthen 
the Trade Union movements. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session—Calcutta—16th. December 1940 

H. E. the Viceroy’s Address 

A comprehensive survey of the Indian political field and of India’s contribution 
to the Fmpire’s war effort in terms of labour and supjdy was made by Bis 
Excellency the Viceroy when he addressed the annual meeting of tlie Accociated 
Chambers of Commerce of India in Calcutta on the 16th. December 1940. His 
Excellency said 

‘‘I am very glad to meet you again to-day. This is the fifth occasion on 
which I have had the honour of opening the annual meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, and I deeply appreciate your kindness in again inviting 
me to be present. I well know the importance of the body of opinion which you 
represent—an importance greater than ever when the businesB community^ is 
making so magnificent a contribution to the prosecution of the war. ^ 
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“I would like, Sir, before going further, to thank you for your reference to 
the providential escape of Their Majesties from harm. We know the unsparing 
and Belf'Sacrificing work of the King and Queen, and the deep affection and real 
gratitude that they have earned for their inspiring leadership. That they should 
have escaped these deliberate and repeated attacks by the German Air Force is a 
source of the deepest relief to us all. 

‘ I would like, too, to associate myself, if I may, with the tribute you have 
just paid to His Excellency Sir John Herbert, whom wo are so glad to see hero 
to-day and to The Lady Mary Herbert. I know how much the great war effort 
of Bengal owes to their unfailing and active help and interest, and how much 
the Governor’s extensive touring in his first year of oflice has been appreciated. 

“Gentlemen, your Chairman in his speech this morning concentrated on 
matters alfccting the war, and in my reply 1 propose to do the same. At a 
time when everything we do must be tested in its relation to the war and to its 
effective prosecution, we can well be proud of the help that India has given 
since the war began, whether in men (and I would pay a warm tribute to the 
response of the European community) ; in materials ; in money ; or in gifts such 
as the magnificent gifts for the purchase of aircraft which have come from so 
many rrovinces and States. 

“Much as we have done there remains still more that we can do, and the 
obligation upon everyone of us is to sec in what way we can still further contribute 
to the successful termination of the war and the attainment of the ideals for which 
it is being fonght. The great organizations which yon, Gentlemen, represent hero 
to-day have spared no ])aine in their ])owcr over the last fifteen months to 
organize war cflort. I most deeply ayiprccdatc their helji. I ask yon, so far 
ns it is in your power to do so, to increase it. I know that in making that 
appeal I shall get from you, and from those you rei)rc8eiit, the answer that 
I want. 


Wanton Ao(jressions 

“You, Sir, in the speech yon have just made have rcmijidcd ns of the great 
events that have taken ydnee since we met here a year ago. The last twelve 
months have been a period of ynofoiind and signilicant changes. >Jonc of ns a 
year ago would have anticipated the collayisc of France. Some of us may have 
aiiticiyiatcd the unyuovoked German attack on the Scandinavian Countries, on tlio 
Low Countries, and the equally uny^rovoked and wanton attack made by Italy, 
with such little success we arc glad to think to-day, on her friendly neighbour. 
Greece. But there has been a cynical oyiywtunism about the policy of the Axis 
Bowers in these wanton aggrcssioiis, in these renewed and aggravated breaches of 
international law, and of -the sanctity of treaties, for which few of ns would 
have been yucy^nred. Equally, while u year ago we had much reason to 
anticiyiate the violence of the German attack on the United Kingdom, 
the intensification of submarine warfare and of the air ollcnsive, we can 
to-day be yuoiul and hayqiy tliat that attack yjrcsscd home in disregard of 
every accepted convention of intcinational law, backed by all the military might 
of a country that for years had been yueyiaring in secret to take advantage of the 
trust of others in treaties and agreements, sliould Imve y>roduccd so little effect. 
Great material damage has been done, though little of it, very littc indeed of any 
real military significance or iraytortance. Immense Imrdship and suffering has been 
caused. Before ns as I syicak there lies the yirohability, indeed the certainty, of 
many months more of warfare of the Bternost character before the looked-for 
decision can bo reached. At home onr y^eoyde are bearing to-day not merely the 
brunt of the German attack, hut tlic strain of the inclement season of the year. 
For all that, they arc as everyone of us knows, carrying their burden with a 
serenity, a confidence, a will to resist and to conquer, a readiness to rc8y)ond to 
any call that may be made, that has never been suryiassed in the whole history of 
our race. The toughness of syiirit, the unity of pnryiose, of the Mother Country 
has commanded universal admiration, and the insydring and courageous telegram 
that you, Sir, have just read to us from the Federation of Chambers of Commerce 
of the British Empire, and the contents of which we all so dceydy ayipreciatc, is 
eloquent testimony of the resolution with wliich she looks to the future, 

India’s Keadjness to help 

“How can we best help lliose who arc carrying so heavy a weight, and who 
carry it to so large an extent on behalf of India V That is jpny constant thought. 
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Ever flince th« vvar l)Cj>;an, T have lost no opportunity of makinp; plain to tho 
Secretary of buitoaud to His Majesty’s Govornment tho anxiety of India to mako 
the fiiUcBt contribution that she can, in whatever way llis Majesty’s Government 
consider most helpful to themselves. Our wish to do so they well know, and 1 can 
assure you, deeply appreciate. They are well aware of our readiness to raise men, 
as many num as Jlis Majesty’s Government desire and as we can cquip—and I 
am e;la(l to be able to toll you to-day that in those brilliantly conceived and 
executed 0|>cration3 which arc takiu|^ place in North Africa, Indian troops have 
shown theiiiselvcs worthy of their hi”;hest traditions, and have borne themselves 
with the utmost distinction, llis Majesty’s Goveiumcut are aware of the immensity 
of our natural resoiirces, the extent of the assistance that wo can j;ivo both imme¬ 
diately aiul in the future by the provision of raw materials ami in manufactured 
materials. They know, too, how ready wo arc in this country to relievo them if 
they so desire, of some of the burden of the manufacture of warlike ^oods and 
stores, of aeroi)lane8 and of orj;an»/.cd supply to tho whole of the Eastern area in 
such a way as to soenre the results most conducive to victory, lint clearly it must 
be for llis Majesty’s Govern ukmu, who alone can see the whole picture in its true 
perspective, to set the pace, to deciih) for themselves how we can best help them, 
to let ns know at any time whether tlicy want particular stores, whether wo can 
assist them by establishin*^ factories and the like in this country, whether and if 
HO tlicy can help jis to set them up by the provision of the technicians, the machitie 
tools, in certain cases the materials and machinery re(piisitc for their operation. 
If there are ways in which greater use can ho made by llis Majesty’s Government 
of tho immense mannfactnriii^ ]H>tentialities of Imlia, of her {^icat resources in men 
and in material, India is ready and anxious to help, and llis Majesty’s Government 
well know it. 

Mu. Revin’.s Scheme 

‘ ITow best to assist industry in India cn<.’;ap:cd on war production has been 
under constant scrutiny. The National Service Ordinance recently enacted aims 
at securing: that the skilled labour at present availal)lc in this country shall be 
put to the most elllcient use, and tho tochnical training scheme that, wc have devised 
(and which is estimated to cost very nearly a crorc of rupees) is desi^^ned to increase 
in a year our siip])ly of such labour by no fewer than If),(XXI men. ’rhoso measures 
are dcsit^ned not only to assist the war effort. They have in view also the avoidance 
BO far as possible of dislocation in those industries which in the main subserve civilian 
needs. Speakinp; to you, Gentlemen, with your great experience of industrial 
undertakings, 1 Jieed not emphasize the dilljculty of the problem of finding suitable 
instructors for so largo a number. I hope that by far the greater proportion of 
the instructors we need will be found in India. But this country cannot meet the 
whole demand, and I appealed therefore to llis Majesty’s Government to help us 
by lending us a small number of men trained in the latest methods now in use 
in the United Kingdom, who could work with aud assist instructors locally 
recruited. Though their own need is so very great, they readily agreed to comply 
with our request. They have indeed gone further. Thanks to the imagination and 
the generous help of Mr. Devin^ tho present Minister of Labour, Uis Majesty’s 
Government have given facilities for the training of a number of Indian artisans in 
factories in the United Kingdom. I have every hoy3e that that experiment will 
prove a great success. 1 need not add how great will bo tho importance of the 
added experience which these men will bring back from their training in the 
United Kingdom both in tho furtherance of our own technical training schemes to 
which the Sevin scheme is complcmcntaty, and to industry generally, 

“In your remarks, Sir, you touched on the contraction of the export markets 
due to the war. Tho policy of economic warfare followed by the Government of 
India in the closest association with His Majesty’s Government and the Dominions 
Governments entails unquestionably hardships, and real hardships, on the commer¬ 
cial community and the only justification for it can be, as I know that you will 
all agree with me, that that policy is calculated, and is designed, to expedite the 
termination of the war. But while pursuing that policy in collaboration and in 
the closest liaison with His Majesty’s Government, my Government are concerned 
to mitigate as far as possible the injurious effects which it inevitably involves. 
It is with that object that the Export Advisory Council has been established. I am 
glad to hear that you should lend your approval to the constitution of that body, 
and that you should feci that it can play a useful part in the solution of the 
difficult problems that in present circumstances must constantly arise. 
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“My Government have had under the closeat investigation the possibility of 
alternative markets for products the export of which has been curtailed and for 
increasing India’s exports to countries with which normal trade relations continue. 
A Trade Commissioner has been ai)pointed for Australia and New Zealand, and 

that appointment will, I am sure, assist the growing trade between India and 

those two Dominions both now and in the post-war i)eriod. Consideration is being 
given to appointing Trade Commissioners elsewhere and to deputing Trade Missions 
to some of the countries in which there is a prospect of increased trade either in 
raw products or in finished goods. The impetus given by the necessities of the 
war has, I am glad to say, resulted also in the establishment of certain new 
industries, and I trust that we may look as time goes on for still furtlier 
development in that direction, ‘i'he researches of the Boanl of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, with which leading scientists and industrialists 
are associated have, T understand, already borne good fruit and the 
problem of utilizing their result so as to enable industries to be started is 
under active examination. 1 do not propose to go into the details of this industrial 
development. But I might touch on one industry whicli, being a key industry, 
is expected to be in full ])roduction very soon. 1 refer to the aluminium industry. 

The raw material is available in large quantity in this country, 'fhe facnlities that 

are now being afforded by my Government are calculated to result in early produc¬ 
tion of a commodity whitdi is most necessary and important for purposes of tlio 
war, and which will be of equal value after the return of peace. And tlie aluminium 
industry is only one of many of which 1 trust that it will be possible to say the 
same. 


Supply Departmknt 

“I listened, Sir. with the closest attention to the references you have made 
to the work of the Department of Supply ; and I realize, and appreciate the spirit in 
which they arc offcrecl. Dissatisfaction with the performance of the Department is 
to a very great extent based, I think, I am right in saying, on the feeling that it 
has failed to plan forward and to put industry into continuous production. I would 
suggest, however, that that dissatisfaction arises to some extent from the fa(;t that 
the functions and powers of a Supply organization, in India, ns in any other coun¬ 
try, are limited in certain obvious ways. No Su])ply organization decides or can 
decide for itself what articles are required for the Defence Forces. Its function is 
to meet the demands placed upon it. That, I am glad to say, we can claim that the 
Supply Department has at no stage or time failed to do. Bat many of the demands 
placed upon it come from abroad, many of them a stream of small orders, some 
of them demands very substantial indeed ; and as you. I know, appreciate, it is 
not open to the Government of India to dictate terms to overseas authorities who 
desire to procure supplies (which we are only too glad to let them have to the 
maximum of our capacity) from this country. All that we can do is to urge as 
vigorously as we can on those authorities the need for a forward programme of 
production, and I am very glad indeed to let you know to-day that within the last 
few weeks our representations have borne fruit, and that the Department of Supply 
will now bo able to go ahead on a firm and substantial forward programme for 
General Stores ; while on the Munitions side, in the same way—munitions, inciden¬ 
tally, required in great part not for ourselves but for overseas—the indications are 
that we shall shortly be making a very heavy demand indeed on industry. 

“Could we have reached that position at an earlier stage in the war, nobody 
would have been more happy than I myself. But that is an issue closely linked up 
with the relations between the overseas authorities who require our goods and 
ourselves. Large orders on the chance of their being taken up later, but for which 
no authority was prepard at the moment to pay would not, 1 am certain, have 
been welcome to any business man, and it goes without saying that progress on 
a massive scale can be made only when there is a purchaser who is prepared to 
pay, and to pay for forward production. 

CoNCUETE Help 

“For all that and despite the admitted limitations upon many of the activities 
of the Department of Supply its record since 1 addressed you a year ago stands 
scrutiny. As you Sir have just reminded us the business done by the two purchas¬ 
ing organizations under the Department amounted in the first year of the war to 
no lees a figure than 56J crores. By the end of 1940 we shall have supplied for 
war purpose 280,000 tons of Indian Umber, at a coat of just over Rs. 273 lakhs, 
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cotton canvas and cotton jntc union canvas valued at Rs. 270 lakhs ; 12 million 
garments costing’ Bomctlun^ like Rs. 700 lakhs, and tents costin*:; over Rs. 500 
lakhs. The labour force cmplovcd on the making of Army clothing (to take one 
item alone) has risen from 750 before the war to about 18,000 to-day. Those are a 
few typical figures on the General Stores side. On the Munitions production side, 
we have supplied to llis Majesty’s Government 120 million rounds of small arms 
ammunition, nearly 400,(XXJ filled shells of various calibres, large quantities of 
explosives, and very large quantities of onginccing stores. We arc also procuring 
naval craft at an estimated cost of Rs. 74 lakhs. 

“I have tried to deal. Gentlemen, (and I know the importance that you 
attac-h to this matter and that is my a])ology for devoting so much time to it) 
with the basic- criticism that there has been a failure to plan ami to make full use 
of iiuliistry. Hut tlierc are, as 1 know from conversations with many of you many 
complaints too about the working of the Supply organization in matters of detail. 
Muny of those complaints are justified aiid the Government of India will do their 
best to remove their causes. Wo will welcome, too at any time any suggestions 
for im])rovcinent and any specific complaints and you may be certaiji that I 
shall see myself that any such suggestions and any such comi>laints arc most 
fully and si)ecdily investigated. 

“War Su|)ply administration, whether in India or in the United Kingdom, is 
not easy administration, 'rhose responsible for it, like those responsible for war 
industrial cflort, have to deal with conditions which change very rapidly, and with 
problems Avhich present themselves without warning and which demand immciliato 
solution. 1 make jio attempt to justify any failure there may have been to kcej> 
l)a(te with the requirements of the situation. Hut 1 know how disturbing in many 
ways war inevitably proves to commerce and industry, and 1 can assure you iJiat 
(lillieultics are not confined to your side of that partnership on which all \7ar 
iSnj>ply depends. I hope and believe that as both tlie Department and Indusiry 
8(‘ttlc down to the programme of forw.ard production which w'C have Ihroughont been 
so anxious to secure, the coniplainfs J mention, the importance of which 1 fully 
accept, will disai)pcar and you may take it from me that no ellbrt is being spared, 
as 1 speak to-day to remove their cauHcs. 

Roc.er Mission 


“Rcforc T leave this vital question of War Supply, I should like with 
your ])cvniiH8ion to touch ou one or two matters in the field of higher 
])olicv. yince 1 last addressed you, there have been two events of great importance, 
for both of whicli, I am glad to say, India can claim to have been very largely 
responsible. The first was the arrival in India of the Ministry of h^upply IMission 
under 8ir Alcxmulcr Roger, which will, 1 am confident, enable us to make much 
more rajad progress in the supply of munitions. The idea that such a mission 
should be sent to India originated in India many months ago, and, although I 
Bhoiild have been only too hapjjy had it come to fruition earlier than it did, and 
in the spring of this year, 1 am most grateful to the Ministry of bupply for their 
acceptance of it at a moment of critical importance. . . , 

“The arrival of the Mission preceded by a few weeks the opening of the 
Eastern Group Conference. This Conference, as you know, was called to consider 
the war supply problems of the Empire countries cast of buez. The siiggestioii 
that it should be held was sent from India, again many months ago, and 1 feel 
that it was not held too soon, borne of you gentlemen here to day took part in 
the Conference as Advisers, and 1 should like to pay a public tribute to-day to 
the great service done by the Advisers both in placing their experience at its 
disposal, and in collecting and arranging the available facts for final consideration 
by it. For reasons that you will appreciate I cannot to-day enter into the 
conclusions and the recommendations of the Conference. Hut it geneiklly 
agreed by the visiting Delegations, the Ministry of Supply Mission, and the Indian 
Delegation, that the Conference accomplished what it set out to do, and laid 
the loundations of a sound co-ordinated War Bupply policy. Ihe Government of 
India had no hesitation in accepting its recommendations, and 1 hope that Mis 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the other participating Govern¬ 
ments will find it possible to do the same ; and that we shall be able to settle 
down without delay to give effect to its proposals. 

“So much for India’s contribution to the war m terms of labour and supply. 
I would add only that, while my Government is fully alive to the necesMty of 
maintaining ana developing industry in this country as part of the -wax effort, as 
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ft corolljuy. il- in most tlcsimblc that the olT-takc of man-power for the fi'^litinp; 
Horvk'cs Hhoukl not tle[>iive iudiiBlry of porHoiiiiel vital to its oxistenec. While we 
are ]>reriHin,i!: forward with our Hchemes of expauBion of the Armed Forces of the 
Crown, and development of supply, the re^luircmcnts of Indian indiiutry in man¬ 
power arc never absent from the mind of my (Tovernment. 

3'he roLiTiOAL Field 

“TiOt me turn now to tlie polilit^al field. As I speak to yon to-day we are 
faced in this country, to my deep rcj^rct, with a movement, supported by the 
(impress Farty, wirRh is open to {;rftvo inisunderstandinj^ outside. Jjcaders of the 
Cj>n^reBS Party have publicly started that they do not desire to embarrass His 
Majesty’s Covornmont in the conduct of the war. Rut they have claimed, at the 
tiame time, in the interest of the creed of non-violence, tlie rii^ht to ur^o the 
eouhlry not to help RritaiiPs war clfort with men or with money. You will have 
seen. Ocntleineii, the conespoudence that passed between Mr. Gandhi and myself 
last S^lilcmbcr in that connection. I made it clear that we in this country had 
no doblre to suppress lc^;itimaic eriticism within le;;itim!ite limits and 1 referred 
to the limits set by Jlis Maiesty’s (tovernment in the case of conscientious 
ob.ic<'torH ftt home. Rroadly, the ellcct is t-bal. while ft « t>nsciejitious objet'tor is 
ftl)solveil from the duty of li{:;lilinj; and is allowed even to profess his faith in 
pti}>!ic he is not permitted to carry his opposition to the l(‘n;.';th of trying; to 
]HRS'ra(l( otliers, whether soldiers or munition workers, to abandon their allej^iance 
or to ilisronlinue their etlbrt. Rut Mr. Gandhi was nnal)lc to accept this as 
jnUxi iutt' in the comliiions of India, and when 1 asked him if he desired to bo in 
n position to dissuade labour from working on war iKpiiiuncnt ho told me, as you 
will remember, that while lie would not preach to workers at the actual works, 
in tlic endeavour there to dissuade them from working on war eipiipment ho 
thought It essential that Congressmen and noii-Congrcssmcii should be free to 
deliver addresses and otherwise to call on people throughout the country to refrain 
from riBslstlng India’s war cllbrt in any way that would involve India’s participation 
in bloodshed. 

“i'liat is cleaily not a position that we can aecpucscc in. J have every respect 
for genuine conscienlions objection and none of us in the world to-day can wish 
to see \iob;n'‘e supreme, or wantonly resort to arms. Rut to arms taken u)> armed 
(lefenee Is the only answer deep and sincere us is the hatred of all of ns for war, 
.\iid wi' iiave a duly to this eoniilry to see Uial India’s war cH’ort, which, I am 
iuirbiln, lias India behind it, is not in any way impeded, that not a single sepoy 
is dei'rl'Od of the arms and amraunltion that he needs, whether by speeches or 
by more aelRc forms of opposition. 1 regret all the more that we should have 
to deal wiih a movement of this character at this moment, since I do not believe 
iliat it corresponds in the very least degree to the true feelings of this country. 
India, 1 am convinced, icnuiins as uniteil in its detestation of Hitlerism and of 
all (iiat it sittiuls for aS it has been from the very beginning of the war, a 
cieicHludon to which the utterances of political leaders of every j»arty have borne 
dcKiiitiit witness. 


Constitutional Position 

‘ Let me say a word now about the constitutional position. When I spoke 
to yon a year ago I was fresh from my discussions with the principal political 
leaucrs. ’lo my great satisfaction 1 hud been able to bring Mr. ^Tinnah and Mr. 
Gandhi tog^cther for the first time for many years. I knew, too, the minds of the 
leaders of ixilitical India on the constitutional position. Rut I had to admit 
tliut the elforta which His Majesty’s Government and I on their behalf had made 
were so far aboitive ; and that tho problem which confronted us and confronted 
India remained unsolved. 

“1 was for all that full of hoi^e. T knew the anxiety of His Majesty’s 
Governmeui to help to solve that problem. 1 trusted that the stress of war, the 
growing ai)precintiou of the attitude of His Majesty’s Government, and of their 
sincerity, would produce its effect. Again I have to confess to failure and 
to disapiKiintmeut. 1 will not weary you with the history of the last twelve 
months in the constitutional field. You know it only too well. It has been a 
history of continual initiative on our side. Everything possible has been done to 
remove misunderstandings, to set out in detail tho proposals of His Majesty’s 
Goventment. to bring homo to Indian )K)litical loaders, and parties, and communities, 
that his Majesty’s Governmeut were only too anxious for their collaboration in tlio 
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Central Government in the prosecution of the war, only too anxious to transfer 
real power and real authority to them. 1 will say nothing of the numerous dip- 
cuBsions I had throughout the year, time after time, with one rrondurnt lender 
after another. Rut I will claim that the final ju'oposals of Jlis AlajoBty's (govern¬ 
ment embodied in the Btatement 1 made on their behalf on 8th August, represented 
a genuine, a Binccrc and a most generouB ofFer, and it BcemR to me a satl thing 
that at a time such as this no advantage should have been taken of it by iliose fur 
whom it was dcBigncd. 

“SuggeBtions have been made that we may have not made our intentions <’Icav, 
For that BuggcBtion, (lontlerncn, J can hcc no Bunieient baBlB. Our intentions— 
our ]>ropo8alH--arc crysUd clear. No form of wordn could have made them (denm. 
They have been Bot out in my Btatement of Bth August. 'J’hcy have Ijoen debated 
in rarliamcnt. The Secretary of Blate, on variouB occasions, in HgcechcH of the 
utmost lucidity, haB aualyscd and dcBcribed them. T cannot believe that they 
have not been accci)icd becauBC those to whom they were made did not undcrtitand 
their meaning. 

Terms of Offer 

“Let me, at the risk of weighing unduly on you, again remind you of their 
terms. They rcatlirnicd fiiBt as the )»roclaimea and accepted goal of the Imperial 
Ciwn and of the Rritish Parliament the attainment by Jmlia of free and (quid 
partnership in the Rritibh Common wealth. 

“'Jo remove all doubts aB to the intentions of 11 is Majesty's (iorernment as 
to the method and time of progrcBS towards that goal, they declared the sympathy 
of Ills MajoBty’s Government with the d<*Hlrc tluit the rcB}K)n6lbility for framing 
the future couHiitutional Bcheme of Indian self-government bIiouIiI, sulde^'t U) the 
due fulfilment of the obligations which Great Rritain s long eonnoetlon with Imlitt 
has imposed on her, be primarily that of Indians themselves ; and shouhl originate 
from Indian conceptiouB of the social, economic and political structure of 
Indian life. 

“They repeated (and I can asBurc yon from the conversations T have bad with 
political leadorB that this is a iH)int of great importance) (*oneern of IJls i\jRirsty*8 
Government that full weight should be given to the views of the minorities in fram¬ 
ing that sclicme. 

“'Ihcy made it clear, too, that Ilis Majesty’s Government could not eontem- 
flato the transfer of their present rcsimnsibilities for the peace and welfare of 
India to any system of government whose nutliority was directly denied bv large 
and powerful elements in India’s national life. (Yon, Gentlemen, need no oinphusis 
from me as to the importance and tlic neccBsity of that gnaranter. It would lie 
foolish to imagine for a moment that any Boliition of the problems of India con be 
found by ignoring or iinrkiiig the problem of the minoiiticB. 'ihey are one of the 
most important thingB in this country to-day.) 

“To devise the framework of the new conBtitntion immediately after the war, 
Hifl MnjeHly’B Government were ready to Bee a body set up, representative of idi the 
principal elcmcntB in India’s national life. (We cannot clearly in the midst of n 
Btruggle for existence get down to the niceties of confititnlional dlBcussion ; nor can 
we, with the luessing claimB of the war on our attention, ho]io to do just ice to the 
intricate and complicated ]>rol)IeniH that the framing of a coiiHtitntioii involves). 

“Pending the conclusion of the war, Ilis Majesty’s Government repeated that 
they were only too anxious to welcome and promote every sincere and practical step 
taken by Indians thcmBelvcs to prepare the way for agreement about the form and 
procedure of this post-war body ; and about the principles and tlie outlines of the 
constitution. 

“And, in the meantime, they proposed to expand at once the Government of 
of India by the inclusion in it of Indian political leaders ; and to set up n War 
Advisory Council which should contain representatives of the Indian Btnles as well 
as of British India. 

“'J'hose were the proposals of Ilis Majesty’s Government. 3’hosc proposals, I 
venture to repeat, were as generous in character m they wore sincere in conception. 
It has been a jirofouiid disappointment to me that they should have had no oetter 
reception. As, Gentlemen, you arc all aware, there was no sutficient degree of 
general support from the major political parties in the <*ountry for those proposals 
to justify His Majesty’s Government in going ahead with them at this stage. ()no 
important political parly indeed rejected them out of hand, and with no indication 
of close consideration. Familiar ae you are with the intricate problems of India 
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with the difficulties we all of us have to face, you will, I am certain, share my 
view that if there is to be any prospect of harmonious working in this country, 
there must be a sufficient degree of general agreement behind any constitutional 
changes that may be made, and a suflicient degree of general Bn])port for those 
changes. 'J'he reasons for which the great political })artie8 rejected at this stage the 
proposals I have just mentioned were, as I told the Central Legislature recently, 
conflicting, and indeed in some ways rantnally tlestrnciive. lint (he fact remains ; 
and it is that wc cannot at this stage find that degree of agreement in this country, 
that degree of siipj^ort for the scheme of constitutional advance, which would justify 
His Majesty’s Government in ])roceeding immediately on the lines I have just 
indicated. 


Offer Stili. Open 

“Let me, however, again make it clear first, that Mis Majesty’s Government 
and I remain as anxious as ever to see a solution. Throughout the whole of this 
constitutional discussion the initiative has come from Jlis Majesty’s Government 
and from myself. At no stage have any consiructive proposals capable of realiza¬ 
tion in the conditions of India and in the conditions of the modern world been 
j>ut forward to us. Wc have had to do our best, and wc have done our best to find 
the largest possible measure of common agreement, and to endeavour to persuade 
the parties concerned to accept that largest measure of common agreement even if 
it meant some abatement of their own particular claims ns against other parties 
in the interests of India. Wc have not been successful. Hut His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and I arc satisfied that the proposals put forward by me on their behalf on 
the yth August last remain the best solution of the problems of this country that 
can be found at this time. We are satisfied that, given those internal factors of 
which no wise statesmen can fail to take full account,, they represent the most 
extensive measure that can be contemplated, and in those circumstance llis Majesty’s 
Government keep those nro])Osal8 open. They hope that as time passes, as there is 
more 0 ])portunity for relicction on the real power and the real authority that their 
acceptance would transfer to Indian hands, there will be a greater readiness on the 
part of the principal political parties in this country to take advantage of them. 

“Circumstances here, the background, the factors in the situation, are not the 
same as they are in the United Kingdom. It would be foolish to refuse to recog¬ 
nize that fact, to refuse to recognize that some adjustmcnls of a particular character 
may be called for in dealing with the constitutional problems of India, in order to 
reconcile the conflict of view, the diflcrcnce of culture, of tradition and of tempera¬ 
ment, of the great communities and the great political parties. And I would add 
this. It is but natural in times such as these when in the difrerent circumstances 
of English Democracy, the afTairs of the State arc being guided at this critical 
moment by a national government that the idea of a national government for 
India should have received the prominence which it has in this country. With 
that idea we all of us sympathize. Hut, Gentlemen, and I apeak with a full know¬ 
ledge of the background and of the dinicultics, I am satisfied that the proposals 
of 9th August, the opportunity they gave for the participation in the Central 
Governmeiit of India and in the conduct of the war of the rciu’csentatives of the 
leading political parties represent more closely than any other scheme that can at 
this time be devised a national government for India—a government, associated 
through the War Advisory Council with the Indian f^tates, that will contain itself 
the representatives of those great parties and communities that will exercise full 
and real influence on the conduct of the war, leaving to the post-war discussionB 
wdiich 1 ha’-e already mentioned the final settlement of those intricate questions, 
whether between the communities here or between Hiitish Indian States, or between 
India and His Majesty’s Government, which have got to be solved before the prob¬ 
lem of India’s future can be finally settled. 

Initiative From Britain 

“Gentlemen, speaking to you to-day I ask for your continued support, and for 
that help that you, with your innumerable eon tacts in this country, arc in so 
good a position to lend, to assist India in the solution of these problems. I repeat 
that the initiative has throughout come from His Majesty’s Government and from 
myself on their behalf. The fact that we have so far failed to reconcile those con¬ 
flicting aims and objectives of the principal parlies and interests in this country 
which have got to be reconciled before progress is possible does not deter us. Our 
objective remains to lead India to the proclaimed goal of Dominion Status, and 
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that as early as may be. There is nothing more that we can do than we have 
done. We are entitled to claim, we do claim, and I claim to-day, that it is for 
the Indian parties themselves, for those communities, interests and political leaders 
concerned to get together and to see what they can do by way of reaching an 
accommodation with one another against the background which I have just 
mentioned. It has not been tlic fault of His Majesty's Government that matters 
arc not further forward to-day. They have done everything in their power. For 
the suggestions that are being made from various cpiartcrs that Indian political 
leaders and Indian political parlies should at this point come together and seek to 
reach agreement among themselves, His Majesty’s Government have nothing but 
the fullest goodwill and the fullest sympathy. 

Gentlemen, j will not keep you longer. These arc indeed stirring and anxious 
times. Your Chairman referred in most friendly and flattering terms to the exten¬ 
sion of my Viceroyalty. A further period in this great olHce, the burdens of which 
I can tell you from experience over a period so eventful as that for which I have 
held it, are crushing in their weight, is no light thing for any man to contemplate, 
lint if, in that further period by which His Majesty has been graciously ideased to 
extend my term, I can continue to assist in however small a degree in the effec¬ 
tive and active prosecution of the war, in India’s contribution to war effort, if I 
can give India a direction, which will enable her more fully to express the anxiety 
of her peoples and herself to give that help which it is so abundantly clear that 
they are passionately anxious to give to the achievement of our ideals, then indeed 
1 shall he a hay3py and a fortunate man. 

‘‘Gentlemen, I thank you again for your friendly welcome to-day, for those 
words of encouragement which your Chairman has spoken, and above all for the 
assurance which he has given me of your continued support and understanding. 
There is nothing, I can assure you, that I more deeply value, and nothing that 
conhl be of greater assiatance to a Viceroy so shortly about to enter on the sixth 
and the final year of this great oflice. 


The Indian Economic Conference 

Twenty-fourth Session—Mysore—28lh. December 1940 

Maharaja Mysore’s opening Address 


“The Sovereign Nation State, exalted by metaphysical theories of the State, 
often exjdoiting racial prejudice, resting on economic sclf-sufliciency, organised 
for strategical purposes, using powerful weapons of modern science for destructive 
rather than constructive ends, based on mass ignorance and inertia, and supported 
by the intellectuals—that is the primary cause of the European tragedy”, observed 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore^ opening the joint session of the All-India 
Economic and Political Science Conference at the Jogan Mohan Palace Mysore, 
on the 28th. December 1940. 

Therefore, continued His Highness, a new world order in which peace and 
security should prevail would not follow automatically the defeat of the Axis 
Powers. The enemy within the gates should be defeated, and the source of the 
present difficulties of Europe, a political structure which had outlived its utility, 
should be removed. The sovereignty of the Nation State should go. The masses 
like the dwarf in the story, who accompanied the giant on his adventures and paid 
in limb after limb for each success of his partner, were suffering and paying 
heavily for the crime and folly of their rulers. It was certain they would not 
tolerate after the war a regime that would again expose them to the evils of 
political conflict and economic insecurity. Unless they were assured that a new 
order would be established in harmony with their hopes and needs by peaceful 
and constitutional means, the millions who were bearing in patient hope the 
uncertainties and the horrors of the present war, would turn to those who made 
insidious promises of a short cut to Utopia through revolution. 

Concluding, His Highness opined that the task of those who would build n 
new world from which war and poverty should be banished was two-fold. They 
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hod to prepare j^Ians for the new order of thinpe, political and economic, which 
could be demonBtralcd to be possible ns well as urgent and desirable. 'Hie other 
part of the task was to enlist the foolinps of men and women on their side, to 
make them willing: and easier to adopt their ])ropoBals. Not only should the minds 
be instructed, the hearts should also be enlarged. The first was the task of eco¬ 
nomists and political philosophers. For the performance of the second, mankind 
should turn to the psychologists and the educationisls. perhaps to the prophet and 
the seer, who alone could make the blind see and the deaf Ijcar. stiidenls of econo¬ 
mics and political science, who had to bear a largo share in the task of world 
reconstruction, would supply instruction and enlightenment, hoping that god in 
His wisdom would send inspired leaders who would lead mankind from the valley 
of tribulation to the kingdom of peace and happiness. 

Mr. D. R. Gadgll's Address 

In the course of his Presidential address Mr, D, H, Qndgil of the (lokhalo 
Institute made the following observations: 

“It has been a common practice of my predecessors in office to pass under 
review during the course of the annual presidential address a large number of 
questions of current interest. 1 intend, however, to depart from this practice and 
to take up a single, though somewhat wide, theme as the subject of my discourse. 
The theme I have chosen is the consideration of the manner in which the economic 
lX)licy of the btate in India should be moulded,” 

“Laissez F'aire” Policy 

After discussing the controversy between the “pure” economics and applied 
economics, ilfr. (7rn/fyf7 proceeded: “I do not desire to detain yon long with a 
discussion of the familiar theme of the operation of laissc/. fairc in India during 
the last KX) years. The fruits of what may bo called the obviously ‘interested' 
version of this doctrine represented of old. by the cotton excise duty and in recent 
times by the ‘economic safeguards’ lie oulsidc the scope of my subject. I shall 
further not talk about policy in relation to trade and imiustry where also ‘interest’ 
may be said to have entered to a greater or less degree, but shall deliberately 
choose for illustration one or two extensive licld where laisscz fairc may be 
supposed to have been worked without any bias or ]>rejudices. The development 
and the working of the rural credit system in India offers a specially instriudivo 
example. We can here witness the results of a rajad transition from conditions of 
restraint imposed by laws and by sotial conventions to a state where there was 
complete liberty for the borrower to ruin himself and for the creditor to exploit 
liim mercilessly. The classic dcBcri]>tion of tlie debtor-creditor relations created 
by the joint oiicration of laisscz fairc and the Pritish judicial and administrative 
system is that conta ned in the report of the Deccan Kiots Commission. ’Jhis is the 
first vivid otlicial account; later studies in various parts of the country have nildod 
to it much in detail and the elaborateness of analysis but the essentials of the 
problem remain as then disclosed. The fundamental factor in these relations is 
the great disparity in knowledge and economic power between the two parties; 
so that, where the disparity is the greatest the results are the worst. It is in the 
more piccarious and iiovcrty-stiickeii tracts that the money-lender is decisively 
dominant; and where, as in the case of the aboriginals, these conditions are 
accentuated by habits born out of a traditional primitive life the borrower is 
often no better than a serf. ’Jlie failure of a t)oIicy of laisscz fairo to generate 
corrective forces, cvfii in the very long term, is only too obvious over the whole 
field of Judiaii rural credit. 

Peuiod of Transition 

After pointing out how the technological revolution was influencing the course 
of Indian economic dcvelo]iment, A/r. Oadyil proceeded to lay down suggestion for 
casing the dilficulties of the transition. He suggested poor relief and unemployment 
insurance over the entire gamut of the Indian economy. 

Proceeding, he said, I do not think that it is necessary to argue the case for 
the urgent need for the introduction of some general system of poor or unemploy¬ 
ment relief in India. 'J'hc question, however, is rarely mentioned excei>t sometimes 
in connection with indnstiial lahonr ; and the method or the cost of such a 
measure arc subjects which have not yet been adequately discussed. I am personally 
led to tliink that the best way of meeting the problem is to follow the same methods 
as those devised by the famine relief administration. Instead of framing program¬ 
mes of relief works white are restored to only occasionally there should be conti- 
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nuoiiB BclicmeH of annual public works which would afford the necessary employment 
and relief. provir^ion would be necessary chiclly in the off-season of agriculture. 
There shonlu ne no dearth of suitable items for such a public works programme. 
The extent of tin; construction of roads, embankments, wells, tanks, or work of 
afforestation, etc., that could be usefully undertaken in rural Ijidia is very considor- 
al>le aud this vs work that will cnlarpjc in a productive manner our capital ecpiip- 
ment. Obviously, the scale on which these annual works are provided would be very 
much smaller tlian is usual iji a year of famine ; Uicy would also not bo lar}j;e 
concentrated works but local works scattered over the districis. 1 do not also 
think that their cost would prove them uneconomic. In other countries where the 
policy of relief through public works has been found costly that lias been largely 
f)ccausc of the need of adapting labour, which was mainly industrial, to work to 
which it was unaccustomed and in some respects unsuited. With us, however, 
labour seckin}j; work on relief works would be accustomed to the work it 
would have to do. The provision of work ahjii^ these lines would obviate 
many of the diniculties in the way of the a<lministration ot relief or insurance 
schemes on the western model *, and this seems to me the best way in which to 
begin to tackle this problem. 

rnuLic Rkijef Works 

“I am aware that the cost of such a continuous public relief-works would bo 
considerable ; but I am convinced that whatever the cost it must be borne. For, 
this is a primary responsibility which the society must recognise and the state 
should take upon its shoulders. It will be realised that what I propose bears 
no relation to the coiua3pt of a natiotial minimum. It falls short even of a general 
system of poor relief. It is merely the belated generalised accepfa»u ‘0 of a respon¬ 
sibility for providing work to those seeking it which even the laissez fairc Indian 
government of the last century accepted as falling on itself during times like that 
of a famine. The effects of the changes of the last century have not been uniform ; 
some classes have pro8))crcd greatly owing to them while others have suilcrcd. 
The least that can be expected in a social group is that those who suffer are saved 
at least from complete starvation. It will of course, be no use undertaking this 
responsibility if it means a further increase in the burden on ehieily the agricul¬ 
tural classes and I take it as axiomatic that in any future reconstruction of our 
economy a correction of the regressivr nature of our tax system will bo tbo first 
to bo attempted, 'J’hcre arc many other incidental atlvantagcs, which I consider will 
follow the adoption of such a pulilic works folief policy. 1, however, advocate it 
here mainly on the ground that it represents the beginning of an essential step in 
the formation of the economic policy for a (ihaiiging India. 

“The second point to which I would draw attention is the regulation of the 
pace of the transition. It is obvious that the future direction of technological change 
is unpredictable and the area that it may at any time cover cannot be foreseen, 
it is, therefore, not possible to keep society in a slate of pre])arcdncs8 for the 
impact of the next set of changes. Further, given the distribution over area 
of the population, the training for particular vocations imparted to men and the 
investment in durable capital goods the extent of change to which economic society 
can adapt itself during a given period of time is limited. The costs of a rapid 
transition are both material and psychological. 

Control of Investment 

“If the State itself controls investments likely to bo affected by now inventions 
it is usually prompt in controlling them. The best instance of this is, of course, 
the attitude adopted by all governments which own railway systems towards the 
extension of mechanical road transport. The Indian Government, faced with the 
new means of transport, talks readily of the dangers to public investment ; but it 
does not yet recognise the corresponding responsibilily where the traditional mode 
of living of millions of people is similarly endangered. The extent of the suffering 
involved in the process of transition is yet very inadequately realised. The artisans 
and the agriculturists have undoubtedly suffered the most. The history of the 
fortunes of the handloom industry is a continuous record of partial stabilisations 
followed by ever fresh periods of disaster. I can vouch from the findings of detailed 
studies of conditions in centres like ISholapur and Toona for the precariousness of 
the equilibrium in the industry and the appalling conditions of work and living 
obtaining within it. And yet governments have attempted little to remedy or to 
alleviate the situation. Whether it was ou account of a general belief in the 
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wrongness of governmental help or latterly because of a belief in the unworthiness 
of an industry using machine yarn, the handloora weavers as a body have been 
left much unto themselves. Theirs, however, is merely the outstanding specific 
example of a large genus.” 

“Lastly, I should like to refer to another aspect of national economic 
policy, that relating to the location of industry. Ours is a vast country and the 
problem of location is of particular importance in it. In recent years wo have had 
a controversy regarding the location of sugar factories and the permissible extent of 
the development of the sugar industry in the country. The report of the Tariff 
Board on the heavy chemicals industry pointed to the great advantages of a concen¬ 
tration of that industry. But its purely negative policy would not allow our 
government to do anything in this regard. 1 may also draw attention in this 
connection to the claim made by the Iron and Steel industry in India in respect of 
“freight disadvantages.” This claim was allowed by the Tariff Board but it raises 
an important question of principle which needs careful consideration. The claim of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Oo., in effect moans that even a single monopolist concern, 
wlierevcr situated, ought to commandeer the whole of the Indian market. At the 
same time, under our present policy, such a monopolist concern would bo under 
no obligation not to indulge in rate-cutting to prevent the emergence of a competitor 
even in a distant part of the market. I have, of course, no intention of implying 
a judgment on the merits of the claim and mention it here merely to indicate the 
type of problems that have necessarily to bo considered. 

I’ROBLEMS OF LOCATION 

“I would also draw attention to problems of location of a somewhat different 
character. One of the main reasons adduced for a conscious direction of economic 
development has ever been the danger of a lopsided growth in any region. The 
need for diversity in forms of economic life has been emphasised during the last 
decade in iiarticular. Even in a comparatively small country like England the 
obdurate i>roblem of the “distressed areas” showed the vital need for a balanced 
regional economy and the report of the recent Commission on the location of 
industries has accepted the principle of “regionalism” in these matters. Considera¬ 
tions of this character have even greater force in a vast and a comi>aratively much 
less homogeneous country like India. In addition to other things we have suffereil 
during the last 100 years from too great centralisation and an almost entire neglect 
of local needs and (urcumstances. I am aware that there is a feeling in some 
quarters that emphasising the claims of the region or the locality is tantamount to 
encouraging particularism and is, therefore, anti-national. I am afraid, however, 
that a lot of this talk is interested and arises form the desire of powerful groups 
to be allowed to exploit without obstruction or regulation the entire resources of 
this coiitiucnt. While vested interests in India are too ready to seek support of 
nrgiiincntB that would obtain for them a field free from external competition they 
often show themselves extremely impatient of the logical extension of these argu¬ 
ments, viz., internal regulation. An undue concentration of industries in one region 
is bound to accentuate the difficulties in other regions and« pure laissez faire 
attitude towards internal financial and industrial exploitation is likely to give rise 
to forces making for economic and social disintegration over large areas. While it 
is true that the claims of the regions can bo carried to absurd limits we are yet 
far from any extremes in this country.” 



The Political Science Conference 

Mysore—28th. December 1940 

The Presidential Address 

Professor Beni Prasad of the Allahabad University, in the course of his 
presidential address at the Political Science Confercjice held at Mysore on the 
28th. December 1940 strcsseil the need for a Federation of Social Sciences to 
facilitate the search “for the root causes of the present distempers and their 
remedies.” He stressed the importance of a rational approach to the i)roblem8 
of society. Continuing, he said : “Indeed, never was the need for a rational and 
dispassionate comprehensions of affairs so urgent as at present. At the root of the 
many ills which afllict the world to-day lies a deficiency in the development of 
reason, a deficiency in a|)prcciating its proper role and a deficiency in its 
a])})lication in a systematic manner to the activities of social life.” 

Discussing the genesis of war as a “psychological maladjustment”, Mr. Prasad 
said : “It is now a truism that the modern methods of production, with less than 
a forty lioiirs’ week, can provide enough food, clothing, shelter and entertainment 
for every man, woman and child in tlio W’orld. Jt is no longer necessary that a 
people should hold dowii others in order to keep up a high standard of life for 
itself. As an ccojiomic device, war is to-day an anachronism. It persists becauso 
of tlio strength of tradition and the systems of hatred, animosity and oxi»loitation 
\vhich are, in final analysis, a legacy from the crstwliilc i)ain economy. Civilisation 
is still overburdened with an inlicrilancc from feudalism -the conception of property 
in territories, and witli an inherilancc from the still older institution of slavery - 
the conception of luopcrty in iiopulations. 'J’hcy appear as colonialism, subiection 
and imperialism. These survivals from older conditions arc a denial of the <ligriity 
of man as man and stimulate rivalry and turn the power of the state in a diiection 
which leads logically to war. 

Gknesis op War 

“War is not an isolable phenomenon ; immediate motives a]>art, it is integral 
to an order of things which rests on an inipcrfcet eoneeption of jfislicc. It is a 
inctlio<l of pressing elaijus, a way of resolving disputes, an insLnnnent of ])()licy, 
natural to a sclunnc of things which admits the validity of violence and is 
grounded, in iiart, in the exertion of force by group upon giou]). War is often 
the projection of an internal injustiee into an external aHhirs in an intensilied 
form. It will (lisnpi)oar only wlien men have reasoncil tlicmselves out of the 
concept of i)roperty in men and in their habits. War will not die of reaction to 
its own horrors ; these A>ill only evoke new precautions and new feats of orga¬ 
nisation, endurance and heroism. War will persist and the most earcfnlly eon- 
strncted peace will turn out to be a short armistice so long as any group of man¬ 
kind, in Asia, Africa, Oceania or elsewhere, arc looked upon us fit only to minister 
to the iiceils of the so-called advanced races, 'riieic is something inhuman in the 
very idea of the Haves and ilavcnots of licbcnsraum, a place in the sun—it 
pertains to territories which can rightfully belong neither to the satiated nor to 
the unsatiated })owcr but only to their own indigenuns inhabitants. To exploit 
and perpetuate a i^eoplcs’ weakness, instead of making it fit for higher life, is to 
prolong the era of grab and rivalry with the added horrors of modern mechanisa¬ 
tion. A great effort of reason is needed to bring home to all that the present 
world order is freighted witli war and that durable pence depends on its revision 
into conformity with the new economic possibilities and moral iilcals. War has 
permeated social and political organisation, literature and outlook so dcci)ly, force 
and fraud arc still writ so large over associated life, that they can bo eliminated 
only through a great intellectual and moral awakening. 

“If disputes have been settled on the plane of force, it is because social life 
has been moving on the corresponding planes of hatred, frustration and cxi)lui(ation. 
Force implies intense co-operation in a narrow area and antagonism beyond it. It 
is exerted by a number of wills in unison. It is inevitable consequence of the 
change of scale that the narrow area has been steadily widening until the cxeitioii 
of force U now a function of big states, empires and coalitions.” 

Future of Nation State 

Mr. Prasad then proceeded to estimate the future of the Nation State. *‘It is 
now patent that the small or the mediumsized slate can no longer defend itself ; 
it is a logical corollary that the big state will stand helpless before bigger ones. 
They can survive only as component units in a vast federation. That paiioh is 
47 
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impliod in the recent rcvolutionfl in the technique of war ; it ih really the eulmina- 
tion of a lonj^ train of development, specially in the economic field, which had 
been set in motion by the Industrial Revolution. Ilow and when tiie final step 
will be taken, whether the bi*i; states or empires will think themselvcB into a world 
federation or be bombed into it, depends on the amount of intelli|^enco and goodwill 
that we can mobilise.” 

Mr. Prasad also viRiialiscd the formation of a largo cO!ifederation after the 
experience of this war. ‘Experience suggests that international organisation, in¬ 
evitable after the war, be based not on the sovereign nation state, like the first 
League of Nations, but on the idea of confederation, a common government for 
specified purposes. It is symptomatic of the trend towards large-scale organisation 
inherent in modern doveloi)ment8 that modern imlitical doctrines—tSoinalisin, 
Oommunism and Fascism for instance—have an international setting. Political 
science, as a discipline, has been prevented so far by traditionalism from moving 
decisively to the international plane but it is taking ever increasing account of 
international affairs.” 

Stressing the importance of education Mr. Prasad said : 

“The problem is how to convert the formless, dispersed, inchoate popular 
power—the raw inatL'rial so to say—into an cflicient and enlightened democracy. 
If the ])rol)lcrn is not solved in a rational way, popular power may turn out to 
be a Kclf-canc(3lling business and destroy itself. The solution lies in the diffusion 
of e<lncati()n and tlie permeation of social, specially economic and political organisa¬ 
tion, with ilie odncational principle. Secomlly, oihnion tends to follow social 
cleavages and if these turn on accidents of birth, race or religion, opinion remains 
sectional and never attains to the rank of Public Opinion. 'I’hc approximation of 
opinion to tlic ideal of Kousseau’s General Will depends largely on the approxima¬ 
tion of society to the standards of social justice.” 

REPllESENTATIVB GOVERNMENT 

I\Ir. Prasad finally proceeded to discuss the problems of Government, He 
said, “As a ])rocess, the state is too jdastic and too dynamic for rigid formulas and 
admits of infinite variety in modes of organisation. Tlic purposes which it re¬ 
presents emboily value and justice at varying degrees. Given the rerpiisite conditions 
for its operation, representative government has the merit of making revolution 
unnecessary, or rather of fanning and regularising revolution. The change from 
negative to ]>c)sitive government renders it very necessary to arrive at as large an 
agrceuicnt on ends as possible. Representative government is a contrivance for 
facilitating that agreement through creative discussion and compromise, more or 
less, in terms of social justice, 

“Dictatorship has been the moat striking phase of the political response to 
large-scale transition and dislocation during the last twenty-three years. It is 
l>y no means improbable that it may encompass other states in the immediate 
fjitnro. lint even if it wore to become universal, it is not likely to be more 
durable than the Greek tyrannies of the sixth or the fourth century li. 0. or the 
modern dcspotisiii of Oliver Cromwell and Napoleon Bonaiiarte. Its militancy 
and regimentation do not accord with the principle of growth which must sooner 
or later assert itself. It is likely to fade away with the bridging of the aeuter 
phases of the transition, the ai>pearanec of a fresh adjustment on the horizon, the 
abeyance of war through w’eariness or reasoning and the improvisation of a 
parliamentarism grounded in a better understanding of psychological realities and 
administrative requirements. Attention to the last factor, inefeed may yet save many 
a state from and atavistic relapse into dictatorship. It raises the whole problem of 
social accommodation.” 

Essentials op Democracy 

After stressing the need for organisation for the effective working of repre¬ 
sentative democracy, Mr. Prasad also prescribed certain other precautions measures, 
ile said: “The auto-limitation of public opinion must be accompanied by a 
self-denying ordinance on the part of the modern legislature. During the long 
transition from autocracy, monarchic and oligarchic, to constitutional and popular 
rule, the legislature attempted a detailed formulation of policy, a vast amount 
of purely executive business and a minute supervision over various departments 
of administration. Perhaps the nature of the executive and the state of public opinion 
left it no alternative but the recent breakdown of parliamentary government 
suggests that the legislature attempted too much and attempted it in too dilatory 
a manner. It misjudged its powers and failed to grasp the imperative need Of 
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HBSOciatinp snienco with government and of eommitting adminifllration to trained 
expertise. Reform of parliamentary procedure, bo as to make for greater thinkiiig 
and greater despatch, is one of the most urgent tasks that confront statesmanship 
in countries that have not yet swung to dictatorial regime. It must be tackled by 
every state in the light of its own conditions and large allowance may still be 
necessary for transitional stages. But two generalisations suggest themselves: 
firstly government is an organic whole and has to function elfectively and expedi¬ 
tiously and cannot afford the network of checks and balances that seemed to accord 
with the intellectual atmosphere dominated by Newtonian physics. Secondly, the 
legislature has to bo not merely a will-organisation but also a thought-organisation, 
to take affairs in the large-scale perspective of human purposes, and to rcstric-t 

itself to ends and policies, x „ 

"A Rrceptacle of Ideas” 


It must be a receptacle of ideas and be surrounded by organisations which 
would work out projects for its consideration and which would i)lay an advisory 
role without detracting from its responsibility and celerity of action. Already the 
creative clement in legistation, as in administration, comes largely from beyond 
the regular mechanism of government. It is desirable to regnlaiise and replenish 
the supply. Thus the second chamber can represent functional associations and 
ventilate their ideas. It may be the open of an hierarchy of functional organisa¬ 
tions—central, provincial and local—which, besides sustaining ])ride in the craft 
and looking after the interests of their members, can assist the formulation and 
adaptation of plans of economic welfare. An advisory economic council can bring 
ministers and leaders of functional unions into touch with experts. Something 
like a chamber of sociologists can ])roject social engineering in the long-range 
perspective. States which are subject to racial or religious bickerings may set up 
Boards of Kcferces at the centre as well as in the provinces, partly or entirely 
elected by the various denominational organisations, authorised to declare whether 
any legislative or executive projects violate any legitimate interests of any group 
and what is more important, to offer constructive alternatives. The apparent 
complexity of these arrangements is hardly an argument against them ; our 
comidcx civilisation recpiires a complex ])olitical constitution ; an over-simplified 
machinery is a crime against it. BcBidcs, advisory bodies, while letting in a How of 
ideas, do not deprive the legislature or the executive of any part of its rcspoiiBibiUty. 
I’KiNciPLE OF Rationalisation 


“Similarly, the modern executive calls for reorganisation in accordance with the 
principle of rationalisation that is permeation with boards of experls, not of mere 
civil servants, but of trained, scientific experts. Here we touch one of the cardinal 
errors of democratic government and one of the most potent causes of its 
eclipse during the last twenty years. It acquiesced in a system of administration 
adapted to negative, aristocratic government of the pre-industrial era. It was 
content to be mainly a corrective to despotism and oligarchy. We arc now rea¬ 
lising that the determination of ends should be followed by the selection and 
execution of means by experts and that the Cabinet should normally cojifine itself 
to general co-ordination. The modern executive has to comprise autonomous 
boards—rianning Commissions, Investment Boards, Railway Transport, Electricity, 
Marketing, Agricultural, Education Boards, and others. It may be i)ointed out 
that experts are to be entrusted with departments of administration not with the 
determination of ends and higher policy. Ulie requisite technique is already in 
evidence in medical and transit departments in several states and awaits general 
application. It is also feasible to extend the system to nssoeinting Advisory Councils 
with various departments and their branches to ensure day to day criticism and 
fresh suggestion and to educate public opinion. . . ^ ^ x . . 

“8uch an executive should represent the principle of reason. It is, in fact, 
the entire range of social regulation that has to be infoimrd by fhe scicntifi<^ spirit. 

“It is obvious that highly technical administration docs not lend itself 
to popular control. But this does not imply a wooden, red-tape bnrcaucrncy. 
Administration would iircsuppose a disimsBionate survey of social conditions and 
formulation of economic policies by boards of social scientists and their execu¬ 
tion by scientifically trained ollicers. Already, luogresBivc administiation has 
demonstrated that the genuine role of the civil service is that of n learned 
profession. 



British Policy in India 

Viceroy’s offer of Enlarged Executive 

New Delhi—7th August 1940 


In tlio conrBC of a Blat-cment isflucd from New Delhi on the 7tli. August 
1040, hifl KxTcllcncy the Vieeroy Btated tlmt his Maji'Hty’s (Government imd 
niithorized liim to invite a certain nninher of reprcBontative Jndijins to join tlic 
Kxeciitive Oouncil. The following is the text of the Viceroy’s statement 

India’s anxiety at this moment of critical importance in the world struggle 
against tyranny and aggression to contribute to the full to the (common cause and 
to the triumidi of our common ideals is manifest. Hhc has already made a mighty 
contribution. She is anxious to make a greater contribution still. His Majesty’s 
(Government arc deeidy concerned that that unity of national puriiosc in India 
w’liich would enable lier to do so should be achieved at as early a moment us possi¬ 
ble. They feel that some further statement on their intentions may helj) to promote 
that unity. In that hope they have authorized me to make the present statemont. 

Govehnoii-Generai.’s Executive Council 

Last October his Majesty's Government again made it clear that Dominion 
Status was their obiectivc for India. They added that they were ready to authorize 
the exjiansion of the Governor-General’s Council to include a certain number of 
representatives of politic^al parties, and they projioscd the establishment of a con- 
sultaiive committee. In order to facilitate harmonious eoo]>cration it was obvious 
that some measure of agreement in the provinces between the major parties was a 
desirable prerequisite to their collaboration at the (‘.entre, Such agreement was 
unfortunately not reached and in the circiimstanecB no progress was then 
possible. 

During the earlier part ctf this year I continued my efforts to bring politi(^al 
parties together. In these last few weeks I again entered into conversations with 
iwomineut political personages in British India and the Ghanccllor of the (Jhamber 
of I’rincos, the results of which have been reported to his Majesty’s Government, 
llis Majesty’s Government have seen also the resolutions passed by the Congress 
Working Committee, the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahnsabha. 

Expansion Should no Lonoer be Postponed 

It is clear that the earlier differenees which had prevented the aehievement 
of national unity remain unbridged. Dceidy as his Majesty’s Government regret 
this they do not feel that they should any longer because of these difterenecs post¬ 
pone the expansion of the Governor-General’s Council, and the establishment of a 
body which will more closely associate Jndian ])ublic opinion with the conduct of 
the war by the central Government. They have authorized me accordingly to invite 
a certain number of representative Indians to join my Executive Council. They 
have authorized mo further to establish a war advisory council which would meet 
at regular intervals and which would contain reprcsentativcB of the Indian States 
and of other intcrcBle in the national life of India as a whole. 

Doubts About Govt, Intention 

The oonvciBationB which have faken place and the reBoluiions of the bodies 
which I have just mentioned make it clear, however, that there is still in certain 
quarters doubt as to the intentions of his Majesty’s Government for the consti¬ 
tutional future of India and that there is doubt, too, as to whether the position of 
minorities, whether political or religious, is suflicicntly pnfegnarded in relation to 
any constitutional change by the assurance already given. There are two main 
points which have emerged. On these two points his Majesty’s Government now 
desire mo to make their position clear. 

Position op Minorities 

The first is as to the position of minoiilics in relation to any future 
couBlitutional scheme. It has already been made clear that my declaration of last 
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October does not eKcludc an examination of any part either of the Act of 1035 or 
of the policy and plans on which it is based. 

His Majesty’s Governmc/it’s coneern that full weij^ht should be given to the 
views of the minorities in any revision has also been brought out. That remains 
the position of his Majesty’s Government. It goes out with saying that they could 
not contemplate the transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace and 
welfare of India to any system of government whose authority is directly denied 
by large and powerful elements in India’s national life. Nor could they be parties 
to the coercion of such elements into submission to such a government. 

Maciiineiiy for new constitutional Scheme 

The second point of general Interest is the machinery for building, within the 
Ilritisli Gommonwcalth of Nations, a new constitutional scheme when the time 
comes. There has been very strong insistence that the framing of that scheme 
should 1)0 primarily the rosponsihility of Indians thoinselvcs and should originate 
from Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political structure of Indian life. 

liis Majesty’s Government arc in symi>nthy with that desire ainl wish to sec 
it given the fullest luactical expression subject to the due fulfilment of the 
obligations which Great llritain’s long connection with India has imposed upon 
her and for which his Majesty’s Government cannot divest themselves of 
responsibility. 

It is clear that the moment when the Commonwealth is engaged in a struggle 
for existenee is not one in which fundamental constitutional issues can be detusively 
resolved, lint his Majesty’s Government authorize me to declare that they will 

most readily assent to the setting ii]> after the conclusion of the war, with the least 

pos8il)le delay, of a body representative of the principal elements in India’s iialional 
life in order to devise the framework of the new constitution and they will lend 
every aid in their power to hasten decisions on all relevant matters to the utmost 
degree. 

Meanwhile, they will welcome and promote in any way possible every sincere 
and i)rnctical step that may be taken by representative Indians llicmsolvcs to reach 
a basis of friendly agreement; firstly, on the form which the post-war representative 
body should take and the methods by which it sliould arrive at its conclusions 

and, secondly, iii)on the principles and outlines of the constitution itself. 

They trust, however, that for the iieriod of the war, with the central Govern¬ 
ment reconstituted and strengthened in the manner 1 have described and with 
the help of the War Advisory Council, all i)artic8, communities and interests 
will combine and cooperate in making a notable Indian contribution to 
the victory of the world cause which is at stake. Moreover, they ho])e that in 
this ])roccHH new bonds of union and understanding will emerge and thus iiave 
the way towards the attainment by India of that free and equal partnership in the 
Ilritisli Commonwealth which remains the proclaimed and accepted goal of the 
Imperial Crown and of the British rarliamciit. 


Mr. Amery explains Viceroy’s offer 

House of Commons—14th August 1940 

In the House of Commons, initiating the India Debate, on the 14t1i. Anmist 
1940, 3/r. Amery, the Secretary of Btato for India said, ‘T hope I 
may claim the indulgence of the house this evening not only because this 
is the first time after a long interval of years that 1 have spoken at this box 
but also because of the importance and difficulty of the subject with which I 
have to deal. To keep one’s balance steadily along a knife edge on ice in the 
high Alps is a much easier task than threading one’s way without stumbling 
or offence through the intricate pitfall-strewn maze of the present Indian 
situation.” 

Mr, Amery continued : “So I trust that the raembors, before they enter upon 
a discussion of the important statement issued by the Viceroy last week, will bear 
patiently with me while I endeavour to say something about the back-ground of 
the political controversy and the deadlock which has led up to that statement. 
For, 1 think, it is only in that way that the full significance and purport of Zord 
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Linlithgow's initiative and of the decision of His Majesty’s Government in this 
matter can be rightly understood. 

The Deadlock in India 

“Five years have passed since the passage of the Government of India Act. 
That measure, the fruit of a long series of commissions and conferences, as well 
as of many stirring debates, represented remarkable efforts of constructive states¬ 
manship on the part of this House. Ho far ns the provincial part of the Act is 
concerned it presently came into operation and is still being worked successfully 
in four out of the eleven provinces. If it is temporarily suspended in the other 
seven, that has not been due to any failure on the part of rrovincial Ministries 
to carry out the responsibilities entrusted to them, or to any conflict between 
them and the Provincial Governors or the Central Government, but to purely 
extraneous causes, of which I shall have something to say in a moment. 
Whether the Central provisions of the Act might have worked equally well if 
they could have been init into operation promntly may be an open question. What 
is certain is that the delays involved, inevitable as they may have been, have 
afforded occasion for the development of a volume of adverse criticism and opposi¬ 
tion in the face of which their enforcement could no longer serve the purpose for 
which they were originally devised. What is, however, essential to keep in 
mind is that this opposition comes from different quarters and indeed is based on 
opposite reasons. 

“The constitutional deadlock in India is not so much between His Majesty’s 
Government and a consentient Indian opposition as between the main elements in 
India’s own national life. It can, therefore, only be resolved not by the relatively 
easy method of a bilateral agreement between His Majesty’s Government and repre¬ 
sentatives of India but by the much more diflicult methoel of a multilateral agree¬ 
ment in which His Majesty's Government is only one of the parties concerned. 
There is, first of all, the Indian National Congress. Its leaders have repudiated 
the Act of 1035 in its Federal aspect ns a denial both of India’s right to immediate 
complete Independence and of the principles of democracy. It is in pursuance of 
that repudiation, because India’s consent was not formally invited before she was 
committed to the war. that they called out the Congress Ministries in the Provinces. 
Tlieir demand has been that India’s Independence should be recognised forthwith 
and that Indians should devise their own constitution in a Constituent Assembly 
elected by universal adult suffrage over all India, including the territories of 
Indian Princes. 

“In the last few week they have declared their willingness, in the meantime, to 
join in the war effort through a National Government commanding the confidence 
of the elected Assembly. The Congress leaders are men inspired by an ardent 
national patriotism. Ihey have built up a remarkable organisation, by far the most 
efficient political machine in India, of which they are justly proud. They have 
striven to make the organisation national and all-embracing. If only they had 
succeeded, if the Congrss could, in fact, speak, as it professes to speak, for all the 
main elements in India’s national life, then, however advanced their demands, our 
problem would have been in many respects far easier than it is to-day. 

Muslim Claims 

“It is true that they are numerically the largest single party in British India. 
But their claim in virtue of that fact to speak for India is utterly denied by 
very important elements in India’s complex national life. These other elements 
assert their right to be regarded not as mere numerical minorities but as separate 
constituent factors in any future Indian policy entitled to be treated as such 
in any discussions for the shaping of India’s future constitution. The foremost 
among these elements stands the great Muslim community of ninety millions 
strong and constituting a majority both in north-western and north-eastern India 
but scattered as a minoritv over the whole subcontinent. In religious and social 
outlook, in historic tradition and culture, the difference between them and their 
Plindu fellow-countrymen goes as deep, if not deeper than any similar difference in 
Kuropc. That need not, and docs not, prevent idcasant social intercourse or fruit¬ 
ful political co-operation. It has not, in fact, prevented individual Muslim taking 
an active part in the work of the Congress Party. But, ns a body, the Muslims 
have stood aloof. I'heir quarrel with the scheme of the existing Act is not that 
it fails to give that clear majority rule which the Congress asks for but that it 
would give too great powers to a Hindu majority at the Centre* They will have 
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nothing to do with n Constitution framed by a Constituent Assembly elected by a 
majority vote in geographical constituencies. They claim the riglit, in any 
constitutional discussions, to be regarded as an entity and are determined only to 
accept a constitution whose actual structure will secure their position as an entity 
against the operations of a mere numerical majority. 

Demands of the Scheduled castes 

“The same, though in a lesser degree, perhaps, applies to the great boily of 
what are knowfi as the Scheduled Castes, who feel, in sinLe of Mr. (huidfiVs earnest 
endeavours on their behalf, that, as a community, they stand outside the main 
body of the Hindu community which is represented by the Congress. 

“Indian india” 

“The Indian Princes, again, with territories covering a third of all India and 
including nearly a quarter of its population, constitute another entity, or group of 
entities, which refuses to be assimilated to the simple democratic, formula propound¬ 
ed by the Congress. They object to the existing scheme as interfering too greatly 
with their existing powers. Tlicy naturally object even more strongly to the pro¬ 
posed Constituent Assembly or to any constitution which miglit emerge from it. 
Yet they are an essential clement in any Indian Federation. What is more, they 
can make a valuable ooutribution to it. In many ways their territories are the 
most characteristically Indian part of India. They have equally much to gain 
from a closer contact with the rest of India in the constitutional as well as 
economic dcveloj)mcnt, but it is idle to suppose that such a devcloi)ment can take 
place overnight or must be forced upon them before they can be allowed to play 
their part in a Federal scheme. 

“It is cBsential to keej) these ditrercnces in mind when we talk of finding a 
solution for India’s constitutional problems; they are at the moment still iin-bridged. 
I refuse to regard them as un-bridge.al)lc. Underlying them there is, after all, the 
fact that India is a Helf-contaiiicd and distinctive region of the world. There is 
the fact that India (an boast of an ancient civilisation and of a long history 
common to nil its people, of which all Indians are equally proud. Is there any 
Imiinii who is not proud to be called an Indian, or any Indian or any community 
who has not felt a thrill of pride to bo a fellow-countryman of a man like 
Rabindranath Tagore, whom Oxford has just honoured in so unique a manner ? 
Underlying them, too, is the unity not merely of administration but of political 
tliought and aspiration which we here can justly claim to have contributed to 
India’s national life. India cannot be unitary in the sense that wo are in this 
island, but she can still be a unity. India’s future house of freedom has room for 
many mansions. 

United in opposing Nazi Aggression 

“In no respect has the essential unity of India’s outlook been shown more 
clearly than in the attitude which all parties and communities have, from the 
outset of the War, taken up in detestation of Nazi aggression aid in the endorse¬ 
ment of our common cause. The greater our dilHculties, the graver the disasters 
that befell the allied arms, the clearer has been the realisation, in the minds of 
the Indian public that our cause is India’s cause, the stronger the wave of sym¬ 
pathetic emotion for this country in its single-handed fight, the more widespread 
the feeling that a purely political deadlock afiecting the issues of to-day and to¬ 
morrow should not be allowed to stand in the way of India’s contributing a united 
and wholehearted effort to the cause upon whose victory depends the preservation 
of all her ideals and the fulfilment of all her aspirations. 

“It is in this atmosphere that the Viceroy felt that the moment had come for 
an initiative which should, at the same time enlist all the elements of political 
leadership in India behind her war effort, and also make at any rate a beginning 
in breaking down the existing political deadlock and so pave the way towards 
an early achievement of that goal of free and equal partnership in the British 
Commonwealth which, to quote the concluding words of his statement, is ’the 
proclaimed and accepted goal of the Imperial Crown and of the British Parliament’. 

Viceroy’s Offer and Congress Demand 

“The immediate offer contained in the Viceroy’s statement is that of an expan¬ 
sion ol his Executive Council as Governor-General, so as to include in it leading 
members of all political parties as well as the establishment of a wider War 
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Advisory Council on an all-India basiB, associating with the conduct of the war 
representatives of the Indian States and of other interests in the national life of 
India as a whole. The enlarged Executive Council will, of course, under the 
existing Constitution, still be rosponsible to the Governor-Gonoral and cannot bo 
responsible in the strict constitutional sense to the Legislature. The Congress have 
asked that a provincial National Government should be constituted at the Centre, 
which, though formed as a transitory measure, should bo such as to command 
the confidence of all elected elements in the Central Legislature. In inviting a 
certain number of representative Indians to join his Council, the Viceroy will 
naturally take appropriate steps to ensure that the new members do, in fact, 
rcllect the opinion of the parties from which thev are chosen. If, however, the 
Congress clam is that members of the Viceroy’s Council should bo dependent on 
the support of elected members of the Legislature, it is, in fact, a demand 
for changing the whole basis of the Indian Government in the middle of 
the war. 


“The Viceroy will go Ahead” 

"More than that, if the House has followed the analysis I have attempted to 
give of the attitude of the ditrerent elements in India to the constitutional problem, 
it will realise that it is a demand which really raises the whole unresolved consti¬ 
tutional issue and jmijiidges it in the souse favoured by the Congress and nijeided 
by the minorities, 'i'hcre can l)e no agreement on a Gi)vcrnment responsible to the 
Ijogislature until there is agreement uj)on the nature of the Legislature and upon 
the whole structure of the Constitution. The Viceroy’s odor, on the other hand, 
presents to the Imlian leaders an opportunity of taking an efiectivc and important 
part in the Government of India and bringing their intluencc to bear on the 
conduct of the war without prejudice to their several positions. They will have 
committed themselves to nothing except working together in the present emergency 
for tlie safety and good of India and for the common cause in which they all 
believed. In spite of the discouraging attitude shown in Congress cpiartors, 1 still 
hope that they will all be willing to take their ])art. If that should uiifortunately 
not prove to be the case, hard Linlith<j(nv will, of course, still go ahead })roi>arod 
to work with those who will work with him and with each other. 

What ‘Dominion Status’ Stands for 

"The Viceroy’s immediate ofler docs not, however, standby itself. His initiative 
has been concerned, as I said just now, not only with India’s fuller participation 
in the actual present war effort but also with ])aving the way towards a speedier 
attainment of the goal at which we are aiming. May 1 say a word about that goal ? 
Dominion Status, as it has commonly been d<5Hcribed, or as I prefer to describe 
it, is a free and ctpial iJartnership in the British Commoiiwealth. It is not, as is 
HO often implied when Dominion Btatus is contrasted with full Independence, an 
inferior or dei)endent status. The status iu the Commonwealth of the Dominions— 
or of this country for that matter, for our status is the same, though not, i)erbnp8, 
our stature—is indeed superior to that of nations that perforce stand alone. How 
many so-called independent nations are really free to live their own lives ns 
they will, even when they are not directly overrun or dismembered by more 
powerfid neighbours ? Wo of the British Commonwealth cnioy something 
more. We enjoy the security, the prosperity, the friendship and, I would nd<h 
the enhanced dignity in the eyes of the world which come to each of us as a result 
of our free and equal association. 

“There is no higher status in the world than that and that is the status 
which we have declared to be the goal of our policy in India. Our declarations, 
however, have apparently still left in certain quarters doubts as to the sincerity 
of our purpose and have raised, not unnaturally, the question both of the time 
when, ana the methods by which, we mean to fulfil them. 

“Status” and “Function” 

It is to that question that the Viceroy, with the full approval of His 
Majesty’s Government, has now given an answer, which marks, I think, a notable 
stop forward on the path to the accepted goal. May I quote here the most signi¬ 
ficant passage in the Viceroy’s statement: 'There has been very strong insistence 
that the framing of that scheme’ (that is, the new constitutional scheme for India) 
'should be primarily the responsibility of Indians themselves and should originate 
from Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political structure of Indian 
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life. His Majesty’s C4overnraent are in sympathy with that desire and wish 
to see it j^iven the fullest practical expression, subject to the duo fulfilmcut 
of the obligations which Great Britain’s long connection with India has imposed 
on her and for which His Majesty’s Government cannot divest themselves of 
responsibility.’ 

“The recognition of the obligations is not an impairment of the status but only 
a recognition of facts, historic or geographical, which diirercntiate the present posi¬ 
tion of India from that of other Dominions. As the late Lord Balfour pointed out, 
in his remarkable exposition of the nature of British Commonwealth relations in 
the Constitutional Report of the Imperial Conference of BHG, ‘the principles of 
equality and similarly appropriate to status do not universally extend to functio/i’, 
and instanced in i)articular the functions of Defence and Foreign Policy. It is in 
respect of these, for example, that the position of India, both in virtue of her 
historic military organisation and of her geographical i)Osition differs from that 
of the Dominions. But the difference that arises from these and similar obliga¬ 
tions is one of degree and not of kind. For, in the case of every Dominion, there 
has always been some measure of adjustment, formal or informal, to British 
obligations. 

“rfnbjcct to these matters the desire of His Majesty’s Government is that llio 
new constitution of India should be devised by Indians for themselves and should 
—may I (piotc the words again—‘originate from Indian conceptions of the social, 
economic and political striicturo of Imlian life.” 

Ano'J’iier Bjiitisii REsroNsir.ir.iTY 

“That task is to ho undertaken with the least possible delay after the war by 
‘ft body reprcrtentativc of the i)riiicipal elements in India’s national life’. That 
means a boily constituted in agreement between the representatives of the elements, 
it does not mean a body set iij) on the lines which may commend themselves to 
one particular elciiiciit, however influential, but may be regarded as wholly unaccep¬ 
table to the minority olemonts. ‘His Majesty’s Government have mavle it clear that 
they could not contemplate the transfer of their present resiionsibilities for the 
])caco and welfare of India to any system of Government whose authority is 
directly denied by largo and powerful elements in India’s national life.’ Jn this 
matter, too, there is no deiiartiirc from the principles which have governed the 
coming into existence of every Dominion construction. lu every case in the 
Dominions there has been antecedent agreement not only between the geographical 
units but also between the main racial elements—English and French in Canada, 
British and Boer in ^outh Africa—both as to the method of framing the consti¬ 
tution and as to the constitution itself. 

“Agreement, or consent, is indeed the foundation of all free government, of 
all true democracy. A decision by majority is not so much of the essence of 
democracy as a practical convenience which pro-supposes, for its i)ropcr working, an 
antecedent general consent to the constitution itself. It has indeed in most fetleral 
<-oiistitutions been limited in various ways in order to safeguard the separate 
interests of the federating elements. To describe the need for such agreement as a 
veto on constitutional progress is, I think, to do an injustice to the patriotism 
and sense of responsibility of those concerned. Agreement means not a veto by 
any clement but compromise and willingness to compromise, in India as elsewhere, 
is an essential test of the sense of responsibility on which a free government 
must be based. On the other hand, within the limitations imposed by the necessity 
of securing agreement the whole constitutional field is open to rc-examination. lb 
may indeed pmvc to be the case that it is by entirely novel departures from the 
existing scheme, whether in the relation of the Centre to the rrovinccs or to the 
states or in the methods of election and representation, that an agreement can be 
reached which is unattainable within the framework of the existing Act, based as 
it is on the traditions of India’s administrative past and on our customary British 
constitutional conceptions. 

Question of Date Depends on Indians 

“So much for the question of method. There is the question, no less insistently 
Risked, ns to the date. Here the answer given by the statement is also clear. The 
decisive resolution of these great constitutional issiicB, the actual setting up of a 
new system of government, cannot come at the moment when we are all engaged 
in a desperate struggle for existence. How soon it can come after the war is 
lessentially in India’s own hands. The experience of over)’ Domiuipn has showa 
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that thcae fuiRlamciital issues arc not lij^htly or speedily settled. What I have 
told tlic .1 louse of the complexity and dilliculty of India’s peculiar problems does 
not suggest that her experience in this respect will be essentially different from 
that of others. 'J’hcro is always an iinracnsc amount of preliminary discussion, 
inquiry and negotiation which has to be got through before the real decisive 
meetings take place. There is absolutely no reason why any of this indispensable 
lueliminary work should wait for the end of the war. The more completely and 
tlioroughly it is done now, the wider the agreement reached now as to the form of 
tlie ]H)st-war representative body, as to the methods and ]>roceduro by which we 
should arrive at its conclusions and as to the princiMlcs and outlines of the 

constitution itself, the more speedily can everything be settled after the war is over. 

“rro far as His Majesty’s (lovernment are concerned, they have offered to 

welcome and ])roraote in any way possible such preliminary friendly discussion 

ami investigation and have eqjially promised to lend every aid in their power 

to hasten decisions on all relevant matters when it comes to the subsequent task 
of finally settling the Constitution. They can do no more. The responsibility for 
securing a B])ocdy as well as a satisfactory result rests ui)on Indians themselves. 
I submit that the Viceroy’s initiative represents a sincere cllort on our part to 
make siicli coiitri))utioii as we can towards the smooth and speedy attainment of 
the desired goal. Otliers must also make their contrii)iition. No one element or 
])arty can Jiopc to get all that it wants or at least to get all at once, if wo agree 
upon the end let us all work for it with Bymi)athy, understanding, ])atieueo and 
jVHulwill towards each other. That, at any rate, is the spirit in which JJis Majesty’s 
(lovernment are resolved to persevere in the carrying out of the policy which they 
have MOW deliued. 


Buitain Peotjd of ITfPw Contribution 

‘ So far as we, in this country, arc concerned, we have every reason to ho 
proud of Nvhat we have contributed in the past to the history and to the life of 
India. But I, at any rate, l)elicve with Lord Macaulay that the i)roudcst day of our 
history will l)c the day when we see India joining, a free and willing ])artncr, in 
the l)rotherhood of the British peoples. As for India she will give, I know, her 
cflcctivc answer to tyranny and aggression in the field of war. But she can give 
an even more conclusive answer in the field of constructive statesmanship. In a 
world threatened by all the evil forces of hatred and destruction, of partisan and 
iw'ial intolerance, there could be no more hopeful portent, partisan and racial into¬ 
lerance, there could be no more hopeful i)ortcnt, no more assured omen of the 
ultimate victory of our cause, than that the leaders of India’s millions should, in 
peaceful agreement, resolve not only their own perplexing discords but also afford 
yet one further example, within our British Commonwealth, of the ])Owcr of good¬ 
will to reconcile freedom and unity and, through our (bminonwealth, to bridge 
the age-long gulf between Europe and Asia. ‘Then, indeed, could we say with 
justice that the dawn of a better day for world was heralded in the East.” 

Mr. Ammon (Labour) said that the Viceroy’s statement went a good way in 
the direction of establishment of a stable government in India, aecci)tablo to the 
Indian i)eople. If the door was partly open, it w.as for India to push it still farther 
and to show her capacities of leadership. h?he had the right to ask that the number 
of Indians a])poiutcd should be sufliciontly numerous to ensure proper rcprcBcntation 
of Indian oi)inion and to give confidence to the Indian people. They must bo 
welcomed, not ns poor relatives but as honoured members of the family circle, 
especially representatives of the Congress Tarty. Let them seize the opportunity 
presented to them—an opportunity which might not present itself again—and go 
forward in the spirit of Mr. Amerifa B|>ccch to larger and wider experience of co¬ 
operation and comradeship (cheers). Our friends in India would do well to bear ia 
mind that, Bhould Great Britain not emerge fully bucccbbIuI from this struggle, then 
all hope of India’s freedom w^ould go. The CongresH and all other parties in India 
would disappear from any active participation in the life of India. 

Was it unfair to point out, Mr. Ammon continued, that the struggle in which 

this country was engaged almost alone was India’s struggle as much as ours ? We, 
therefore, had a perfect right to ask that India should accept her share of the res¬ 
ponsibility, fully and whole-heartedly, in order that when the time came, they 

might enter into full and equal partnership in the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Graham White (Liberal) said that there rang through the speech of the 
gccretary of State the best answer that could possibly be given to Uiosc element^ 
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of suspicion still lurkinp; in some quarters in India. A prcat opportunity lay 
before the conimunilicB of India if they could find a basis of a^reemenf. 

Sir Hugh O'Neill (CoDBcrvativc) said : The fact tliat Ilis Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment had accepted tlie principle that framing of a future scheme sliould bo tho 
responsibility of Indians ihcraselves was a tremendoiiBly important adrance. 

Sir Frederick Sykes conp:ratulatcd the Government on the Viceroy’s statement. 
In India, the response had not been whole-hearted but criticism had been more 
concerned with its terms than with its spirit. Sir Frederick added tliere 
had been wide reco{.^nilion of the deep sincerity and value of the Vi<‘croy’8 
appeal for unity in India ns an essential condition to India’s welfare 
and development and tho urp:ent need for her to share in the Htru^i;le for 
the preservation of tliose ideals upon which her future, like our own, depended, 
liy adopting tho statement of policy whole-heartedly and sup])ortinp: its 
spirit and practical proposals consistently, we should best be servinj; India’s 
interests. TJie war had H])rcad to the Middle East, but the battle of I^^ypt had 
not yet bc^un. It was a truism to say that the frontiers of India were now on 
the Suez Canal. The time and the need were now. \Vc should send a clear message 
to India that we needed her helj> as she needed ours. The safety of India and the 
British Commonwealth were inseparable. 

Mr. Sorensen (Labour) said that the time bad arrived for bolder and more 
eonraucous advance. 

Sir Alfred Knox. (Conservative) said lliat he sincerely hoped that the Congress 
Party would accept (iovernment’s proposals. 

Mr. Vernon Bartlett (Independent) said that, whereas Great llrilaiii must be 
the centre from which we fought the war west of Gibraltar, India would be the 
centre from which wc fought the war, east of Buez. We could not aflbid a break¬ 
down in India. 

Sir Stanley Reed (Conservative) asked the Becrelary of State to consider 
whether he coidtl not state now that the essential luinciples of the new constitnlioii 
of India which would be framed by the representative body, forecast in his state¬ 
ment, would be imjilcmonled by Parliament, 

Ileplying to the debate, Mr. Aniery said : “With regard to tho numbers, 
com]ioailion and ])owerH of the Excculive Council J have been asked a 
number of questions. As regards the numbers, tliat of course must depend to 
some extent upon the nature of the response which is made to the Viceroy’s 
offer, but, in any case, it does involve an apiueciable enlargement of tho 
present numbers of the Executive. The new members of the Executive will be on i\ 
footing of entire equality with the existing members of the Executive Council. 'Ihey 
will hold definite iiortfolios. (Cheers.) They will exercise the responsibilities 
both of their important de])artment work and of the intlucnce which they will 
naturally exert in the collective discussions of the Viceroy’s Council. They are not, 
of course, the nominees of the parties, but, on the other hand, it lis obviously 
implicit in tlie whole purpose of the Viceroy’s policy that they should be represen¬ 
tative of the ])aities form which they are selected and they w’ill, no doubt, be selected 
after discussion and consideration of the names informally submitted, (Cheers.) 

“They will not, in the strict constitutional sense, be responsible to the 
Assembly, but clearly, if there is that response which the Viceroy liojios for 
and if all the leading parties are represented in tho Executive, then clearly that 
Executive will naturally enjoy a wide measure of confidence and BU])poit in the 
Assembly. On the other hand, 1 cannot accept the siiggcstion that the enlarged 
Executive can he converted, at a time like this, into a Paiiinmcntary Ministry 
responsible to tlie majority in I’aiiinment. That involves a complete inversion of 
tho present Indian situation and, what is more, prejudices all the conslitutional 
problems which are still entirely unresolved as between the parties. Therefore that 
IB not, in the present circumstances, a practical suggestion. 

“As to what is to follow in the case of tlie Provincial Councils, that naturally, 
must depend again very largely upon the nature of the response at the Centre 
and the way the new development works out. U'hat would clearly have its 
eirect upon the Provinces and must be judged in the light of the result at the 
Centre. 


War Advisory Council 

“The War Advisory Council would be a considerably larger body of jpmc 
twenty or more. Its function will bo to bring togctlier a wide range of experience 
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and special knowledge from nil over India in order, on the one hand, to inform 
and advise the Oovernment of India as regards the conduct of India’s war effort 
an(i the development of India’s rcsourees and, on the otlicr hand, to go away from 
these consultations in order severally to stimulate that war effort in the various 
fields, geographical or industrial, from which the members of the Advisory Council 
will be drawn.” 

Sir Hugh. O'Neill^ interjecting, said. “Will they be ])urely Indian members ?” 

Mr. Ajucry \ “Obviously the Eiiro])ean industrial and commercial community 
in India is of consideral)lc importance and w’ould naturally be considered for 
representation on this wider body. The great thing is that this wider body should 
assemble for the Oovernment of India their knowledge in every important field 
of India’s national life and in turn exercise influence upon the war effort in 
every field. 


FRAMiNr, THE Constitution 

“Many questions have been asked on the nature and constitution of the 
future body whicdi is to consider and frame the Constitution of India after 
the War. The matter is described in the White Pancr and I ]H)intcd out in my 
speech that it is most important that the body should be arrived at by agreement. 

“It is not for me here to prescribe the nature of that body. I would 
certainly say that there is no type of body which is ruled out, ]>rovided it is 
agreed upon by these prijicipal elements and is, in that sense, rci)rcsentative of 
those elements.” 

Mr. Awvry then road from the White Paper a slatcmcnt regarding the body 
and added : “That would not mean that this body would be merely a Round 
Table Conference or Commissions whose views may or may not be taken into 
serious consideratiom 'J’he whole intention is that the work of this body should 
be taken seriously and that it should provide the main framework of the future 
Constitution of India.” 

Sir Alfred Knox interposed: “The recommendations will finally come before 
this House?” 

Mr. xXmery : “Exactly ns in the case of the various Dominions. Onr 
endeavour is to bring India on ))ractical lines on the same method ns has been 
followed in the case of the Dominions. In every case their constitutions liave after 
a certain amount of discussion and consideration, come before this House and 
given the constitutional ratification this House has undoubtedly to give. 

“Regarding the future position of the ITinccs, these obligations, in so far as 

the Princes have not fully entered into the new Constitution scheme, will, of 

course, remain in effect. These are standing obligations just as in the Dominion 
of South Africa there were obligations which continued after the creation of the 
new Dominion. 

“As to the preparations for the mccling of that body, I have been asked 
whether the members of the large Executive were to be the body to begin that 
preliminary work. They certainly have not been selected for that purpose. But for 
the very definite and important duties they arc to perform. What is hoped is that, 

in the atmosphere of eo-operation in war effort by a large Executive and by the 

War Advisory Council, the differences which have been intensified by what I 
might call the long-range political eanonading of the parlies at each other, may 
get another pcrsi)cctive and may seem less or their surmounting seem more 
desirable in the light of the greater conseiousnesB of India’s unity and India’s 
place in the world. If that test of investigation, of study and discuBsion is begun 
now, the further it is carried, the more thoroughly it is worked out, obviously the 
more speedily can the actual reconstruction of government of India take place 
after the war. This is a matter which must rise out of agreement among the 
Indians themselves. 

Mr. Amery’b Appeal 

“I'hat does not mean that I entirely agree that we should sit aside. We shall 
certainly make every effort to encourage the horses to go to the water but it may 
not always be in our power to make them drink. That brings me to one note that 
ran largely through the S])eech of Mr. fSorensen. I entirely agree with him that 
it is our business to try and understand India’s outlook and point of view and 
deal with it, not from the point of view of a superior dealing with an inferior, but 
as equals. On the other hand, I think that he greatly oversimplified the problem 
when he suggested that this was a question of imposing the will of this 
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country on the \?ill of India. It is far more, believe me, a question of recon¬ 
ciling; the condiclinp; wills of India. At present that conflict of wills is still un¬ 
resolved and still very serious. Wo must not under-cstiinate the serioiisnesfl of 
those difliculties or believe that they can be brushed aside by treating them as if 
India were a hoinogencous country like this and as if its great elements, the 
elements of tens of millions, could be regarded merely as those continually fluctua¬ 
ting minorities with which wo are accustomed to dealing in this country. They 
arc separate factors, entities which have got to be fitted somehow into the composite 
mosaic of India’s future constitution.” 

Mr, Aviery concluded : “At the same time I do believe sincerely that there is 
enough of wider patriotism and of statesmanship in India to resolve those difliculties 
and diircrences. It is to that statesmanship in India that we have got to look 
in these matters ; we can contribute, I hope, our share of statesmanship, of goodwill 
and of understanding. 1 am well disposed to believe that India will also contribute 
licr share and that out of our joint efforts there may emerge something of which the 
llriton and Indian alike can be proud for generations to come and it may make this 
contribution not only to the permanent strength and prosperity of our own British 
Commonwealth but also, by its example, to the regeneration of a distressed world.” 


Mr. Amery on Indian Constitutional Deadlock 

London—25th. September 1940 

Regreting that the leaders of the Indian National Congress had rejected the 
Viceroy’s offer was cxiiressod by Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in 
a speech at the Overseas l.cagiie London, on the 25th. September 1940. 

Mr. Amery after references to India’s magnificent war effort asked; 
What of the moral and spiiitual side ? Where does India stand in the 
struggle against the forces of tyranny and 0 ]>presBion ? Where are her 
sympathies enlisted, with which side arc her interests identified ? On this 
point there certainly is no divergence among the leaders of Indian opinion whatever 
other differences there may bo between them, ^’hey know that the defeat of the 
British Empire and the victory of the dictatorships would leave India defenceless 
against incvitahlo aggression from every quarter by land, sea or by air. They 
know more. I’liey know that it would mean the end of all their cherished 
hopes of constitutional progress within India and in India’s relation to the outside 
world. 

India’s Ideals of Freedom 

'Whatever the domestic political difficulties tliat confront us in this period 
of transition in India, it is a bond of union between Indians and ourselves, and 
for us a source of legitimate pride, that the ideals of freedom which animate them 
have had their fountainhead here. Their political traditions and aspirations like 
those of the Dominions or, for that matter, like those of the United States go hack 
to the Magna Carta and to the whole age-long growth of social justice and consti¬ 
tutional liberty in this little Island. For them, as for ns, a Nazi victory would 
be a deathblow to all they care for in world politics. But India’s choice in this 
matter goes even deeper than the domain of political ideals. It goes to the very 
heart of all that she values in the spriritual neld. 

Indians Realise Nazi Menace 

Tt has become commonplace to point out that the Nazi creed with its denial 
of any rights to the individual against the State or the party or gang in control of 
the State, with its denial of any rights to any nation or race outside the choseti 
German people, with its contempt for justice and for intellectual truth is a bar¬ 
barian revolt against all influences ancient and modern which have created our 
western Christian Civilization. But it is more than that. It is a direct attack upon 
the spiritual basis of all religions. It is as profoundly opposed to Islam with its 
insistence on equality of all men before God and on the supreme virtues of justice 
and mercy or to Hinduism with its deepseated hatred of violence and cruelty as 
it is to Christianity. The Nazi onslaught threatens the soul of Indians, it threatens 
ours and there is no Indian who does not realize that menace. 

Sympathy with Britain 

'Linked with the conscioiiBnesB of this underlying identity of material and moral 
interest there is more directly personal sympathy for this country in its hour of danger 
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and admiration for oiir Binglchandcd stand which has found expression even in quarters 
where political criticism of the present Clovcrnmeiit of Jiitlia is most vocal. What¬ 
ever else the Indian press may say about public affairs, it has never failed to pay its 
tribute to our f)^htiiij>; forces or those who in civil life here are bearing the brunt 
of the war. ^J'hc greater our difliculliea and anxieties here the more keenly have the 
l)eoplc8 of India given exi)ression to their 8ymi)athy. One form in which that 
sym])atby has becji expressed has been in contributions which have }»oured in 
Bponiancously from Indians in every walk of life from the ruling princes to the 
working men, some giving lakhs of rupees, some only a few annas, both to the 
Viceroy’s general war purijoses fund raised in this country for ])urpose8 connected 
with the war. Not far off a million and a quarter has been subscribed in 
this way. 

Political Deadlock 

*Of the sums given for specific purposes over .1' 285,fXX) has been given for 
purchase of aircraft but large amounls liavc also been contributed to King (Jeorge’s 
Fund for sailors, St. Dunstan’s Institute for those blinded in war, to the Ked 
Oross for ambulances, for the evacuation of children and in these last few days 
to the Lord Mayor’s Fund for victims of air attack. Many letters nccom])anying 
small sums involving real sacrifices for their donors give simple but poignant ex¬ 
pression to the sender’s devotion to the common cause. ITow comes it then, you may 
well ask, that we hear so much of i)oliticnl crisis and ]H)litical deadlock in India? 
AVhy is it that the leaders of Indian political parlies have not been able to sink their 
differences with each other or with the Indian (Jovernment in order to help whole¬ 
heartedly in their country’s war, or why has (lovcrnmcnt for its part failed to meet 
India’s aa])iration by concessions which might secure the mited cooperation of all 
parties and elements in India’s national life ? 

No Common Platform 

"The answer to these questions could be easier if there were any common 
platform upon which these elements could agree either with regard to the imme¬ 
diate present or the future. It would be easier if India were a homogeneous country 
in which the majority could fairly be entitled to speak for the whole nation and 
carry with it the assent, even if reluctant, of the minority. It would, in 
fact, be easy enough if nature and history had not mailc the Indian national life 
and the Indian Government conjdex structures which they actually are. 

One attempt to deal with the comi>lcx problem of Indian self-government 
was made in the Government of India Act ])aBscd five years ago. The fruit of 
years of enquiry and discussion to which the best brains in India had made no small 
contribuion, it re]*icscn1cd a genuine construclivo effort on the part of Parliament 
1o balance the claims of diflerent elements within India itself as well ns to find 
during the period of transition a workable compromise between the responsibilities 
which the IJrilish Government luul inheriled from the past and the responsibilities 
which India was destined to shoulder in the future. 

OnjKOTioN TO Federation 

“In its lU’Ovincial aspects it has worked successfully and is still working suc¬ 
cessfully in four out of eleven provinces which have not been aflectcd by the 
calling of the Congress party ministries. 

If it had been found imjiossiblc to apply it in its Federal aspect to India as 
a whole, it is not because there is gencal agreement among Indians that its ])rovi- 
sions retain too much Piitish control but because there is a vehement disagree¬ 
ment between Indians themselves as to the general control which It gives to Inaians 
over each other. The Congress parly objects, on grounds of egalitarian democray 
to the influence which the Act conerdes to autocratically governed states. Ihe 
states on their side have shrunk from the extent of interference in their affairs 
conceded to the elected majority in the Gentral Legislature. The great Moslem 
community refuses to entrust its fate to the control of permanent Hindu majority. 

‘Ihesc arc none of them trivial or factitious objectious. They are all sineerc- 
ly held and deeply felt. Knch of these major elements in India’s national life— 
the Congress, the Moslems, the princes, not to speak of the representatives of ele¬ 
ments and parties within the Hindu community but opposed to the Congress --has 
a case of righteousness of whicli it is convinced. Nothing is more remote from 
truth tlian the suggestion that the British Government has deliberately magnified 
pr even encouraged these differences as an excuse for delaying constitutional progress, 
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On the con tray it ia preciHly the prospect of constitutional progveM that has 
intensified these dilTcrenccs by raisinj^ a question which lay dormant under 
autocratic control. 

On the other hand it would he equally wron^? if the Rriti^h Government 
ij^nored them and for^cttiiip; the responsibilities which the course of history has 
iinf) 08 cd upon it in India, li^ht-hcartedly accepted some constitutional solution 
which would inevitably be rejected by larj^c and important elements in India’s 
national life and only lead to confusion and chaos. 

DiFFEllENCKB ReAL IUJT NoT UnERIIK;A l’.LE 

‘The fact is that India’s internal strueturc is com])lex and difficult and no 
plansiblo formula but only patience and {^[cnuine willin;::noHS to compromise can 
find a solution. 'J’lie difieremres arc real bnt 1 refuse to rci;ard them as nnbrid;j;able. 
Fortunately there is a real underlyiiif^ agreement as to the ^::oal at which we are 
all aiming. Wc all wish to sec India freely conducting her own affairs at peace 
within herstilf and with the world outside. I b(‘lievc the agreed goal can best bo 
achieved within tlu; free and equal partnershij) of tlic Brilish (Jommonwcaltli. 'riiero 
arc some in India wlio would wish to see that partnership dissolved, at least in 
theory, for none of them would be willing to dis|)cnsc Avitli it in practice in onr 
day or arc ]>reparcd to suggest a better ultcriialivc. Jn any case the ground for 
agreed advance is there. 

Tndia'b Future CoNBrnirnoN 

‘It is in the light of that situation that his Majesty’s Government h.as made 
it clear in the statement issued by the Viceroy on Aug. 8 that subject to fulfilment 
of the obligations which Great I’rilain’s long eonnoclion with India lias iin|)Osed 
on her, it is our wish to sec the framework of India’s future constiintion dcvisctl 
by Indians for themselves in accordance with Indian conceptions of social, 
ec-onomie and ])olitical structure of Indian life and through the instrumentaiity 
of a body representative of the ]>riiieipal elements in India’s national life. 

Open to Re-Examination 

‘The Act of 1035 was still in essentials the work of the TUitish Government 
and I’arliament and was based on the existing structure of Indian Government and 
inspired by British ideas. Tlio main ])ermancnt framework of the future constitution 
of India ns a Tloniinioii is now, “a matter for the Indians to settle for themselves, 
’hio whole constitutional field, the relations of the various parts and elements in 
India to the whole, the methods of election and rc])rcseutatiun, nil these matters 
arc open to rc-examinatiou. Only, as in the case of every Dominion or for that 
matter of any federation in the past, there must be that measure of agreement. Of 
eonscnt—aiid necessarily, therefore, of com]>rorai8c—between the main constituent 
elements that have in the future to live and work together, which is a preliminary 
condition of free self-government.” 

PllELIMINARY InVESTIQ ATION 

‘In this matter the British Government have now made clear one essential 
of the imidications of India’s future status while imposing upon Indians one of 
the first responsibilities of that status. It is obvious that a change so far-reaching 
both in structure and in the very basis of authority of India's Government, cannot 
take place at a moment when the whole of the Commonwealth is in the throes 
of n Blrugglo for its existence. But that need not of itself involve any delay. If 
the actual body which is decisively to resolve these issues cannot meet until 
immediately after the war, there is bound to be immense amount of preliminary 
investigation, discuBsion and negotiation which must precede any ‘agreed conclusion 
and which is bound to take lime. There is no reason why this work should wait 
for the end of the war. 

Expansion of Viceroy’s Council 

‘The more completely and thoroughly it is done now on informal lines, the 
more speedily can everything be settled after the war is over and the earlier the 
date at which India’s new constitution can enter into effect. Meanwhile, the 
Viceroy has offered to expand his own Executive Council in order to take into it 
leading men of all parties and elements in British India as well as to set up an 
all-India War Advisory Council on which the Indian States as well as other 
interests in the national life of India as a whole will be represented. The new 
membeiB of the Viceroy’s Executive will be heads of great departments of statOi 
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Thcir individual rcspouBibility and collective influence will bo Bomcthinij; very real 
and far-reachiiiK and no t!;reater mistake can bo made by anyone here or in 
India than underesLimatiiiK the present importance or future 8ip;nificanco of 
this otrer. 


Executive Eesponsible to Goveunor-General 

‘It is true that under the cxistin" constitution the enlarged Executive will 
still be responsible to the Governor-General and cannot in the strict constitutional 
sense be resi) 0 ii 8 iblc to the Legislature. Any other course would not only mean 
complete change of the whole basis of Government duriii}; the war, but chanj^o 
to a new basis as to which the fundamental i)rereqnisito of aj^rcement is still 
wholly lacking. The Congress recently su^^^cstod in an offer which it has sirnre 
withdrawn that it would join in a ‘national (rovernincut’ at the centre which 
should command the confidence of the elected members of the present Legislature, 
But that at once raised all those issues upon which an agreement has yet to 
be sought. 

‘J^'or there can be no agreement on a Government responsible to and subject 
to the moods of a liCgislature until there is an agreement, which there is not 
today n|H)n the composition and nature of that rjogislaturc. Lord Linlithgow’s 
offer avoids these dilliculties. It is no bar to a harmonious coo|>cration between the 
Executive and tlic Legislature. It is no bar to fruitful cooperation between members 
of the Executive among themselves. But it commits noliody to an irrevocable 
])Osition. It enables all to work together for the immediate issue of winning the 
war without tirejudice to their position and claims when the fundamental issue of 
the future constitution have to be raised. 

rtE(}RET AT 11 fJK(TION OF ViCKROY’S OfFER 

‘I regret, sincerely, that leaders of the Congress have rejected the Viceroy’s 
offer and arc not preiiared to take before India ami the world the great practical 
opportunity of exorcising real responsibility and contributing directly both to 
India’s immediate ellorl in the war and to her constitutional advancement. They 
have chosen instead to follow Mr. Gandhis advice to concentrate on a i)olicy of 
non-cooperation based on the principle of non-violence, in other words of refusal 
to take part in the war or iu any form of force as such. I fully recognize the 
sincerity of Mr. Gandhi's pacifist convictions. Tlie practical question is how he 
is to reconcile his demand on his own behalf and on behalf of the Congress for 
freedom to voice those convictions with his own statement, which 1 sincerely 
welcome, that he docs not wish to embarrass the Government in its conduct 
of the war. 


Forthcoming Viceroy-Gandih Interview 

‘That is an issue which he is to discuss with T-iord Linlithgow in the next 
few days and it is naturally one which I do not wish to prejudge. One can only 
ho ])0 that the outcome of the discussions may be an agreement consistent both 
with Mr. Gandhi's conscientious objections to war in general and with the 
Viceroy’s no less conscientious convictions and duty to allow nothing to stand in 
the way of India’s whole-hearted effort to play her part in the struggle which 
concerns her present welfare and security and all ideals which her peoples 
hold dear. 


What op the Future 

“So much for the present situation. As for the future, it is for the Indians 
themselves to consider how and by what new exenedient or by what compromises 
they can arrive at a solution of their own problems. They can count, at every 
stage, upon the willing cooperation of the Government to help in expediting pro¬ 
gress. 

‘Meanwhile, I do not belive that Indian differences in the political field will 
bo allowed to obscure the genuine desire of India as a whole to make her worthy 
contribution to the victory of a cause which is India’s cause as much as it is our 
own. And I sincerely hope, to quote the closing words of Lord lAnlithgow’s recent 
statement, “that in this process new bonds of union and understanding will emerge 
and thus pave the way towards the attainment by India of that free and equal 
partnership in the British Commonwealth which remains the proclaimed and accep¬ 
ted goal of the imperial Cro.Tn and the British Parliament”. 



India’s Part in War Effort 

Secretary of State’s Statement 
House of Commons—London—20th. November 1940 


Speaking in the House of Commons on the 20tli. November 1940, Mr. L. 8, 
A mem said : ~ 

For months now our attention has inevitably licon absorbed in the contest 
around and aliovc us and in the immediate inoblems which it lias created. Jfere 
and nowhore else the first decisive issue of tJic war has been fought and won, jiut 
if tliis balticof Ilritain has closed a chapter it has certainly not closed the story. 
The actual menace of invasion is still there in the hackgronnd. We certainly 
cannot atroril to disregard it. At the same time, it is becoming increjisingly clear 
that onr enemies, foiled in their hope of destroying ns by an early fatal blow at the 
heart, mean to strike directly at every vital artery \vbi(di they can rcacli. The 
battle of IWiiain is leading up to a battle of the Empire. It is leading up to it in 
more than one sense. 

For, it is not only on and over fields and seas remote from here that the 
fate of the world will yet he decided, but it is only by resonrers and resolution of 
a united empire that the nllimatc victory can be assured. 'J'hat is why my Jtt. hon. 
friend, Lord Winterton, has done well to ask that we sliould now devote a day to 
a discussion of that part, at any rate, of the Em])ire’s eflbrt for lyhich this House 
is in the last resort responsiiilc, and I am glad to Iiavo this opportunity of 
telling the House something of the contribution which India and Ihirnia have made 
and are preparing to make to our common cause. 

A War of MAoiitNES 

Before doing so 1 hope I may be pardoned if I draw the attention of the 
House to one feature of the situation which has governed and conditioned our 
eflbrt, here and even more in the countries of the Empire. 'J'he war of to-day is 
essentially a war of machines. 'I'hc increasingly complex erpiipment of a modern 
army cannot be improvised in haste. 

Even in the most highly industrialized countries months and even years arc 
required to set up ]>lauts with which that equipment can be made. We know what 
we arc auflering bore for our well-intenthmed unwillingness to realize the greatness 
of the danger which threatened our freedom and that of the world. If we here 
are still struggling to make good our deficiencies, our other ^mrtners in the Em])ire 
have even more lee-way to make up, because their }>reparation began even later 
and because the equipment of their forces has of necessity been postponed to more 
urgent demands here where we have had to meet the enemy’s first onset. 

India’s Part in Last War 

India played a great part in the last war. Her first divisions brought an 
invaluable reinfon^ement to our thin and war-spent front line in France in the 
winter months of 1914. (Cheers.) Indian troops bore the whole brunt of the Mesopo¬ 
tamian campaign, ller cavalry played a conspicuous part in Lord Allenby’s great 
cavalry sweep and her infantry exploited it by their amazing march from Jaffa to 

Alcxandrcatta, In all she put over a million and a half trained men into the 

field. She can do so again, if so many are needed, if once the equipment is there. 
There is no scarcity of willing recruits. Some 25,(XXI, indeed, of those wlio have 
offered themselves have had to bo temporarily relegated. The other day an 

nnnoiiucemeut of 900 vacancies in the Indian Air Force Eeservo brought 

in 18,(XX3 applications. Let me in passing emphasize the point that India’s 

fighting forces arc all composed of volunteers. There is in force 

a limited measure of compulsion for Europeans in India and for Indian technical 
munition workers—in each cases not for lack of volunteers, but for the sake of 

fairness and more eflicient organization. Rut the men who are fighting for India 
are men who have joined of their own free will. There is no shortage of them 

either in numbers or in quality. Rut for the moment equipment governs everything 
and it is upon the equipment situation that the expansion of India’s war effort 
has depended and will continue to depend. 

49 
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I shall come back in a moment to what has been accomplished and what we 
look forward to accomplishinj]; in that direction. Meanwhile, T should like to draw 
the attention of the ITouse to what India has already achieved or is in the process 
of achieving in regard to the actual expansion of her fighting forces. 

Army in India 

The army in India consists in peace time of 100,000 men of the Indian army 
and of some 50,000 British troops. 'J'he Indian army is being rapidly expanded, as 
a first stej), to a force of something like 500,000 men of all arms, trained, equipped 
and mec'haniscd on a modern scale. As a first step, over 100,fK.)0 recruit have 
already been taken on of whom a large proportion arc by now fully trained. Not 
the least of the problems of such an expansion is the provision of officers and of 
training fatulitics. New ofliccr cadet units both for Indian and for British cadets 
have been established. There has been a continuous multiplication of schools for 
advance training in all branches of military knowledge and in the use of new 
weapons. Mechanical transport of the Indian army has been brought up from 
5,UUU to TJ,U0U vehicles, a figure which will be doubted next year. Every credit 
is due to Sir Unbert Casscls, the Commander in-Ohiof, and to his staff, as well 
as to Viceroy and members of his Comicil, more directly concerned. Sir 
BmnasHui'.nij Mudaliar and Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, for laying down 
and getting under way the diflicult initial stages of an expansion whose full results 
will only be seen as the war continue. 

Of this force, India’s first army, some 00,000 are already serving overseas. 
From the very beginning India has reinforced and is continuing to reinforce our 
garrisons in Malaya and Aden and our army in the Middle East, q'he Indian 
transi)ort contingent which showed such admirable steadiness and disfipline in 
France is now ]>laying an active part in the defence of tliis island. Indian troops 
won well’de8Gr''C(l ])raise for their gallantry in Somaliland and have recently 
played a leading part in the operations at Gallabat. Both in the Middle and Far 
East those Indian troops arc very directly contributing to India’s defence. They 
are securing her bastions l)oth west and east. Meanwhile, there is jio neglect of 
the ever-present problem of India’s own immediate frontier defence, and as fast as 
formations are scut overseas new formations are raised to replace them. 

Indian Btate Forces 

No statement about the Indian army would be complete without a reference 
either to the military forces of Indian Btates or to those of the kingdom of Nepal. 
The importance to India of being able to draw freely for recruits upon the 
splendid military material of Nei)al’B Gurkha fighting men needs no stress. All I 
need say is that we can rely with confidence on the help that our old and loyal 
ally can afford in that direction. As for the ruling princes of India, they have 

tlieu- own great martial tradition and a long record of loyally to the Imperial 

Crown. Not only their forces, but they themselves played worthy part in the last 
war. I remember so well the meeting at our corps headquarters at Mervillo in 
November. 1911, between Lord Roberts and that splendid old warrior and comrade- 
in-arms of his, Sir Protab Singh of Jodhpur. ‘Well, old friend, what have you 
come to do here V asked the great little Field-Marshal. To die, I hope, for my 
King,’ was the simple reply, and if he failed to achieve that object it was not for 
want of trying. In the ])rescnt war the fon;es of Indian Btates are being steadily 
enlarged and brought to a higher state of efliciency. Borne 36 units are serving 
with his Majesty’s forces in Brilish India and that fine body, the Bikaner Camel 
Corps, is already in the Miildle East. Ruler after ruler has placed his personal 
service and resources of his Btate unreservedly at the disposal of the King- 
Emperor. (Cheers.) 

Indian Air Force 

The Indian Air Force was started on a small scale in 1932 after the first 

batch of Indian cadets had been trained at Cranwell. Schemes for expansion 

were put into force immediately on the outbreak of the war and the existing 
training facilities greatly enlarged. There is great enthusiasm for the air service 
in India, and young Indians, with their quick minds and sensitive hands, take 
naturally to flying. Not a few Indian pilots are already serving in the Royal Air 
Force and a batch of keen Indian pilots arrived here only the other day to com¬ 
plete their training. Nothing, indeed, except the imperious limitation imposed by 
the more urgent demand for machines here and in the Middle East stands in the 
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way of a far greater reflpoiiBo to India’s eagerncBfl to develop an air force com¬ 
parable to her army. That same inevitable limitation has hitherto prevented 
immediate realisation of India’s widespread demand for the starting of an aircraft 
industry of her own. 


Royal Indian Navy 

Last, but not least, comes the Royal Indian Navy, the lineal dcBccndant of an 
Indian naval service which began os the East India Comi'nny’s marine as far back 
as 1012. Reorganised on a small scale in I91M it, with its auxiliary services, bas 
been more than trebled since the outbreak of the war and is being steadily increased 
by new vessels in construction in India, in Australia and in this country. 
Indefatignhiy occupied with the task of escorting convoys and keeping India’s ]iorls 
and coasts clear of enemy mines and Bubmarincs, the Royal Indian Navy is 
W’orthily maintaining the high traditions of its past. The sinking of the ‘i’athan’ 
last .Iiine by enemy action afforded an occasion for a diR])lay of exeni]»lary coolness 
and discipline on the part of all concerned under peculiarly trying conditions. 
It is some evidence of the efficiency of its work in co-operation with the Royal 
Navy that since the outbreak of the war a continuous stream of troops and mili¬ 
tary supply ships have sailed without a single casualty from Indian ports to 
tlie Middle East (cheers) and that the Red Sea is being kept open for pilgrim 
tratlic to Moslem holy places. 

A word, too, is due while I am on the subject of sea, to the faithful and 
efficient service of India’s merchant marines, the laseaiB who form so important a 
part of the crews of so many of our great shipping lines. 

Supply and Equipment 

May T now revert to what I made clear at the outset is the dominant factor 
in the whole situalion, the factor of supply and cquii^mcnt ? In this ics])cct India, 
like the Dominions, is far more advanced than she was in 11)14. ^he has always 
been a great ]uoduccr of foodstuffs and raw materials, and her resources in this 
respect, too, have been greatly developed. But she is also today one of the world's 
great industrial conntiics. ^he has highly developed textile indiistrics in cotton, 
in jute and in wool. Hhe has an iron and steel industry develoiang raitidly both 
in its volume, which now amounts to 2,250,00U tons a year, and in the range of 
its products. 

At tlic present moment, over and above supplying the Middle East, Iraq, 
and East Africa with steel, she is sending substantial quantities of pig iron 
to this country. The railway works and many of her civil engineer¬ 
ing establisbments are on a great scale and equipped on modern 
lines. Bbe bas (‘onsidcrable resources of hydro-electric pow’er. 
Her (lovernment ordnance and munition works bad also develo]ied in many 
directions before the outbreak of the war, and have been utilised to the full and 
greatly expanded since. India already makes her own rifles, maebineguns, field 
artillery up to six-inch guns, and six inch howitzers, propellants and ammunition 
of all sorts, as well as saddlery, boots, tents, blankets, uniforms and miscellancouB 
equifiiiient of all sorts. Of some 40,(XX) items which go to the equii^ment of a 
modern army she already supplies more than one half. She is beginning the 
manufacture of armoured ])late and expects to armour armoured vehicles next year. 

Lord Winfcrto7i (Cons.) : Can Mr, Amcry say whether in the near or 
immediate future it will be possible for India to manufacture tanks ? 

Mr, Ainerij \ That is one of the roatters which is being closely considered by 
the Delhi conference and will be discussed with the Ministry of Supjdy. 

Mr, J, C, Wedgwood (hid .): Is there any manufacture in India at present 
of internal corabustion machines ? 

Mr, Amery : I think not. 

In respect of something like 90 per cent of military supplies India will soon 
be self-sufficient so far as the requirements of her own forces are concerned. Over 
a very large range of sup]dicrs, indeed, she can furnish for more than her own 
requirements. ^To quote only a few instances; she has sent overseas 180.000,000 
rounds of small arms ammunition and 400.000 rounds of gun ammunition, 
1,000,000,000 sandbags, 1,000,000 pair of boots, and 30.000 tents. Broadly speaking, 
she is aiming, in cooperation with the Dominions and Colonies east and south of 
of Suez, at a meeting, in respect of a very wide and steadily increasing range of 
the whole field of military equipment, all the needs of our armies in the Middle 
and Far East to ivhatever number of divisions they may be raised. 
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Even BO there is still abundant room for the further expansion of India’s 
war effort. She still has j^reat reserves of industrial caimcity which could be 
harnessed to war puri)OBeB, if they could be matched up wilh a certain modicum of 
imported materials and with certain types of machine tools and ort^anised on lines 
which we have worked out here. 

Sill A. Ro(3Eii’it Mission 

In order to afford India the benefit of our latest experience in this direction, 
as well as to furnish the Ministry of Su])]dy here with a revised ]>i(d-nre of India’s 
potentialities and of the hcli> required to convert them into actualities, the then 
Minister of Siqiply sent out some three months nj;o, at my siif^^cstion, a stroiij;; 
technical mission under the leadership of Sir Alexander lioycr. J believe that with 
Sir Alexander Roj;er’H drive and vision, aiul with the euf;er cooi'cration both of the 
(Government and of luivate industry in India, the mission will be able to initiate a 
Bubstautial advance, both in volume and in ranof production, the fruits of which 
will become increasinjAly ap])arcnt as the war continues. ’J’he mere reorHanisation of 
])lant will not produce results without trained workers. I have already referred to 
the fact that a limited measure of compulsory service has been introduced by the 
(rovernment of India in order to enable skilled technicid workers to be transferred 
to where their work will be most valuable. This is hein^ done through the Indian 
national service labour tribunals in the interests of fairness as well as efliciency, 
and with ai)])roi)riatc guarantees for the security of the worker’s original employ¬ 
ment after the war. In India itself arrangements for training additional skilled 
workers are being taken in hand on a large scale and it is hoped, by the use of 
technical colleges and institutions as well as with the help of ])rivate industy, to 
train an additional lO.tOO men in the next few months. Meanwhile, my Rt. hon. 
friend, the Minister of Ivabour, and myself have been concerting arrangements 
both for the despatch to India of an additional 8U])|)ly of competent itistructors 
and for bringing of young Indian workers over here where, working side by side 
with ilritish workers, they may learn not only our most iq) to date methods but 
eomo thing of the Hj>irit of JJritish industriai organisation as disjdnycd in its coo¬ 
peration with war eilbrt. 

In reply to a question as to wliethor in the jute industry trade union standards 
arc encouraged, Mr. Amcry said : Within the limits of Indian conditions, whif-h, 
of course, are very diflcrcjit from here, the Ciovcrnment of India is very symi)athc- 
tic to trade union organisation. 

Mr. Gordon MacDonald (Labour) ; Do I understand here is an element of 
industrial conscription ai>])lied in India to get these trainees ? 

Mr. Amcry : Yes, 1 explained when introducing a Bill some months ago 

that it was not from lack of volunteers but to secure fairness in the distribution 

of work and that fairness is specially safeguarded by labour tribunals. 

Mr. Sorenaen {Laluair) : Do 1 understand the Minister to say that a certain 
number of Indian workers will be brought here ? 

Mr. Amcry : Yes. 

Mr. SorciiHcn : Will they be cmidoycd side by side with British workers at 
trade union rates 

Mr. Amcry : Ihat is a matter to be worked out. They will work side by 

side with British colleagues, but the fact is that they arc trainees. 1 do not think 

1 can answer on details of a matter which is being worked out with the Minister 
of liubour. 

Mr. Sorensen : Has the Trade Union Congress been fully consulted in 
the matter ? 

Mr. Amcry : I imagine the Minister of Labour is quite capable of watching 
that aspect of the question. (Cries of 'hear, hear’.) 

India’s Moral Sympathy 

So much for the material aspect of India’s share in the common e/Tort against 
the common enemy. What of the moral and spiritual side ? Where does India 
Bland in the Blrnggle ogainet forces of tyranny and o])preFHion ? Where are her 
flympathicB and on which side are her interests identified ? I shall he dealing 
later this afternoon with a statement whieli has just been made by the Viceroy 
in the Indian Legislature and which is now available as a White Paper, as well as 
with the political issues raised by the altitudes of the Congress. But on the main 
issue, at any rate, there is ecrfainly no divergence among leaders of Indian 
opinion, whatever other differences there may be between us or between themselves, 
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They know that defeat of the Brilifih Empire and victory of the dictatorships 
would leave India dcfencelesH against inevitable agpircssion from every quarter by 
land, by sea or by air. Tlicy know more. They know it would mean the end 
of all their clierished hopes of constitutional ])rop:rcs8 within India, and in India’s 
relation to the outsido world. For them, as for us, a Nazi victory would be a 
death blow to all they care for in the world of politi<*s. 

One form in which that sym])athy has l)een expressed has been in the 
contributions which have ])Ourcd in spontaneously from Indians in every walk of 
life, from ruling ])rinces to working men, some giving laklis of rupees, some only 
a few annas, both to the Viceroy’s general war ]niriiosea fund and to every fund 
raised in this country for ])urpoKe8 connected with the war. 

Of the sums given for suecilic inirposes, about £1 .r)(.'0,(X)0, including .€:?9n,CXX) 
from Hyderabad alone, have oeen given for the purchase of aircraft. Rut large 
lounls have also been contributed to King Ocorge’s fund for sailors, to St. 
instan’s Institute for those blinded in war, to the Red Cross, for ambtilances, 
the evacuation of childien. and, more recently, to Lord Mayor’s fund for the 
ctims of the air attack here and to the cause of (Jreece. Many of the letters 
acconjpanying small sums involving real sacrifices for their donors give simiile but 
poignant expression to the senders’ devotion to the common cause. 

Burma Defenue Forces 

From India let me turn for a moment to the subject of Burma. When the 
war broke out Burma had been in existence as a separate entity for only about 
two and a half years. Her defence forces at that time consisted of two British 
regular infantry battalions and four battalions of the Burma riiles as well as six 
battalions of tlie Buima Frontier Force. Since the outbreak of war these forces 
liave been very largely increased. A number of other technical units, Ba})i)er8 and 
miners, signals, tranPi>ort, anti-aircraft, machine-gun units, etc., have been acided 
since the outbreak of the war. Compulsory service has been introduced for 
Europeans, both for military purposes and for the general war ctlort. 

Tlie reserve of olfuiers has been greatly expanded and arrangements have been 
completed for tlie initiation of an otliccr cadet training unit in wJiich both Eurojicaii 
and Burman volunteers will be trained side by side. Here again, as in the case 
of India, while every effort is being made to modernise the equipment of forces 
in Burma, much depends upon the Biipi)licB which can be secured from the United 
Kingdom or from India. 

Before the war, Burma had no naval or air forces of her own. Immediately 
on the outbreak of the war, however, three local vessels were taken over for minc- 
Bwoe])ing duties and a Burma Royal naval volunteer reserve created, t^cveral naval 
l»atiol craft for minesweeping arc now in the ])rocesH of com])leti()n, and the 
(lovernment of Burma liave arranged in consultation with the Admiralty for the 
building for tlie Royal navy of some mineswec])ei8 and anti-submarine vessels, 
far as air force is concerned a Burma auxiliary air unit open to both Burmans 
and Kiiroiicans in Burma has been started, but is as yet, only at the initial 
trniiiiiig stage. 

Burma’s Productive Capacity 

Burma’s main productive capacity is, of course, in the direction of raw 
materials. Bhe is a great producer of oil as well as of valuable minerals like lead, 
zinc and wolfram, and of timber and foodstiihs. Bier manufacturing capacity, 
on the other hand, is limited, but her possibilities of munitions pniduction will 
no doubt be fully considered by the Delhi conference of which 1 shall have a word 
to say in a moment. 

Meanwhile, Burma, like India, has Bhr>wn her moral support of the common 
cause by the readiness with wliieh contributions of every kind have poured into 
the war fund. A Burma fighter squadron of the K. A. F, has been provided by 
these funds, which in all, uj) to date, have amounted to over £ 210,000. It is inter^ 
eating to note that £GO,00U of this have come from the Hhan states, partly froi\ 
their federal fund and ])artly from individual eliiefs, and that, within this capacity^ 
tribal chiefs from remote hill districts and municipalities in upper and lower 
Burma have freely offered their contributions of gifts or interest free loans. 

In February and again in June, the Legislature and the Council of Ministers 
have made plain their wholehearted support of the British Government in its stand 
against the forces of aggression and its struggle for freedom of small nations. 

So far 1 have spoken of India and Burma as self-contained units. But they 
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do not stand alone. They stand {geographically at the centre of that greater half 
of the British Em]>ire—greater in area and far greater in population—which from 
the Cape to New Zealand, lies in a vast semicircle round the southern ocean. 
Strategically they form the direct first reseve not only against an immediate threat 
to our position in the Middle East but against any possible threat to our position 
in the Far ICast. 

Jietween that eastern and southern half of Emi)ire and this (rountry, the nor¬ 
mal highway passes through the Mediterranean and the vSuez Canal. At the mo¬ 
ment that I took ofiice the Italian threat to that vital link was already obvious— 
the doubling of that menace by tlie defection of France followed only a few w'ceks 
later. It was clear to me from the outset that in a large measure the defence of 
the Eni]>ire east and south of Huez as well as of the middle eastern front itself 
would have to rest upon its own resources. It was fcpially clear that those 
resources, in man-power, in industry, in raw materials, wTic immense if they 

could be effectively combined and matched with each other. 

Delhi Conference 

I naturally lost no time in communicating my views to the Viceroy, who 
throughout has showui the keenest interest in all (piestions affecting India’s war 
effort. 1 need not tell the House liow glad 1 am in that eonneetion that Lord 
Junlithgow lias (jonsented, at no small personal inconvenience, to carry on the 
good work he is doing for an additional year. Promptly converting a general 
conception into a concrete working ])lan, Lord lunlithgow conceived the idea of 

inviting all the Governments concerned to send to a conference at Delhi 

representatives of their departments of military suiiply and equipment. The 
Viceroy’s initiative met at once with an eager rcs])onse, and for nearly 

three weeks now representatives of the (rovernmenls of Australia, New Zealand, 
the Union of trouth Africa, lihodcsia, East Afiican colonics, Palestine. Burma and 
Malaya have been conferring with Hir Alexander l^ogrr’s mission. ’J'hcir immediate 
olijcct is simi)lc, if important. It is to sec how in cooi)eration they can contribute, 

for their own defence and for the common cause, the very maximum of those 

elements of supply and cqniiuncnt upon which the expansion of the Empire’s 

armies must depend. In this respect they are, if I may quote from the Prime 

Minister’s in8])iring message to the conference, engaged in railing into being a 
new world of armed strength to redress tlie balance of the old. It may well lie 
that Delhi is laying the foundation of that army of the Em])ire whose first contin¬ 
gents are defending the Middle East today, but which is destined in its ultimate 
])lentitude of power to march in the van of a liberated Europe. 

This aspect of the Delhi coufcreuce, important as it is, is not the only one. 
It is of the very essence of our conception of the British Commonwealth to-day 
that it is not of the nature of a solar system with a central sun and the satellite 
planets revolving round it, but of a partnership of free and equal nations girdling 
the globe. 

Its activities, the spirit of unity which binds it together, do not reside in any 
one part or dei)end upon any central member of the Commonwealth where such 
a(;tion can best further tlie causes to which we are all dedicated. From India’s 
point of view too this is a most significant gathering. It is a conference of the 
Emi)ire held in India, under the {uesidency of an Indian mcmlier of the Viceroy’s 
Executive, t?ir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan. That is a fact which is both a practical 
recoguition of India’s growing status in the Commonwealth, as well as a contribu¬ 
tion between India and her British neighbours in the Bouthern hemisphere. Last, 
but not least, its outcome is destined to be that growth in India’s ability to 
provide her own defence, and that enrichment of her productive power, which are 
the real sources of a true iudei)cndenep, and which will do more than anything 
else to Btrengihen her claim to that full and equal partnership for mutual security 
and mutual welfare to which we in this House wish to see her attain. 

India’s War Effort 

Earl Winierton Baid that nobody could have lietencd without emotion to the 
recital of facts and figures covering gifts for war causes, offers of service from 
4(X),(X)0,000 people of India and Burma, the Colonial Empire and the Crown 
Colonies. Giving an instance, he said : 'In Bengal there are formed war purposes 
committees in every town and village. Similarly, former enemies on the north-west 
frontier are coming forward to join us. If we develop the resources of these 
vast Imperial areas in two or three years we shall not suffer by comparison of 
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man power and material with the United States and Russia. If we lose the war 
the fate of India, Burma and the colonics is certain. All except the West Indies 
which the United States would protect would come under one or the other of the 

totalitarian rowers and become slave states. We have on our side a quarter of 

the world’s surface and a fifth of the world’s population.’ The minimum require¬ 
ments were a field army of three million persons of British descent including 
a million and a half in India and Burma. 'I'lie war was going to be fought out 
on land and the cm])irc needed overwhelming sui)criority of man power. 

Mu. AmkUY Aft Vk’ekoy 

Mr. Onrdon Afardonald (Lab.) aj)pcalcd lo Mr. Amcry to drop the idea that 
the Congress was taking advantage of the ])resent emergency to force on the 
British something in which they did not believe. He could not understand why 
tlie White Taper was issued. He wislicd the Vi<‘croy had consulted (Congress leatlers 
before exercising his prerogative and wished also that Lord Luditlojow hud not 
been asked to serve a further term and Mr. Amory hud gone out as Viceroy. 

JIc was satisfied that India would make a handsome confributioti if the British 

showed sympathy with her aspiratit)ns and granted Dominion Hat.us. 

Mr. Graham White. (Lib.) said that a situation had arisen in India which was 
an oflencc against sound and good government. The (Jovernment statement must 
not be rcganlctl as tlie last word. Having made every allowance, it was a funda¬ 
mental mistake to declare that India was at war without preliminary discussions. 
'J’he idea of complete independen<*e could not be entertained during a world 
conflagration nor could the Moslem League domaml for tlie territorial i)arti(ion of 
the country. But he was anxious that steps shoidd be taken to bring these elements 
together. If Mr. Aiiury would go to India, it would be with the goodwill of 
everybody and the house. 

‘Bavacie Bentp-nc'e’ on Bill. Neiteu 

Mr, C. G, Arnmnn (Lah.) wished that Mr. Gandhi and his collcagncs would 
accept the Viceroy’s oflcr in good faith and goodwill. On the Viceroy’s Omncil 
leaders of oi)inion might find a large measure of agreement, BVithin Dominion 
Status India would find the fullest scope for freedom. A great deal of harm had 
been done by the savage sentence on Mr. Nehru. A thing like that >vaB worse 
than wicked, it was stupid. 

India, Economic Leader of the East 

Mr. Robert A. Carry (Cons.) said that with India with them it was possible 
that Britain would win the war decisively and India’s contribution^ may in many 
respects have to succeed their own. Economic leadership in the East belonged to 
India and not to Japan. ‘\Vc have got to use tliis war to guarantee India that 
leadership. We have got to support Imliain all she does in the economic sense. 
One of the tragedies of India is that wc often hear what the politician wants to 
do but never what the businessmen of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras or agricultural 
and forestry experts in the provinces are doing to try to improve the assets of 
their country.’ 

India’s Future 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Amery referred to the Viceroy’s speech to the 
Indian Central Legislature and said that it represented the very most which with a 
sincere desire to hasten forward India’s constitutional dcveloiiment was practicable, 
consistent with the actual circumstances, external and internal of the Indian 
situation. T^et me diflercntiate between those two aspects, the external aspect of the 
relationship of India to British control in the past and the measure in which that 
can be released, and the internal relationships of the elements in India’s own 
national life. Take the first of those two aspects. Bo far as the future of India’s 
constitution is concerned we have declared our willingness that the framing of 
India’s future constitutional life should be primarily the responsibility of the Indians 
themselves, and so far as onr own control is concerned, it sludl only be limited 
by due provision being made for those historical responsibilities which our long 
connection with India imposes. The most important of those responsibilities 
is the responsibility for defence and consequently for foreign policy. I do not 
believe there is any Indian who does not know Dcrfcctly that even if the indepen¬ 
dence of India were declared tomorrow Tnaia would still have for a consider¬ 
able period of years to make use of the British framework in the Indian army, 
of the British troops now in India and the main body of the British Air Force, 
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while the Indian Air Force j^rows, and also of the British Navy. Is it conceivable 
that this House would be prepared to put these forces in India at India’s disposal 

without assuring itself of some guarantees as to the use to be made of these forces 

both in India’s external relations and in her internal administration ? 'I'liat at 

any rate is the limitation which docs not result from our reluctance to concede 

more power but is inherent in the situation and can only be modified as India 
is, as I hope she will rapidly be, in a position to defend herself. 

Offer btit.l open to Indians 

Let me turn to the more immediate object. Docs anyone suggest really that 
as a i)ractical measure in the middle of a great struggle for existence the whole 
basis of administrative and legislative power in India should be changed over and 
tliat the administration of India’s war effort should be placed entirely and un¬ 
reservedly in the hands of an entirely new executive responsible to the legislalure 
elected for a very different purpose and under very diflcrcnt conditions ? On 
the other hand, what is it we have offered ? What is the offer whicli is still 
0 !nm to leaders of political opinion in India ? It is that they should come to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council not as mere advisers but as ministers responsible for 
the great dei)artm( 3 nts of Htate, and to come into that Conned in sncli nnml>ers 
as to constituto a substantial majority over the Enro])ean members of the Viceroy’s 
Council. 

Surely, a body of that sort, even though its primary responsibility is to the 
Vii'oroy and not to I’arUament, is the body which must (*.arry great weight with 
all sections of Indian opinion, the Viceroy and with this House, a body of that 
sort working unitedly together for carrying on of India’s war effort would be 
dealing with great issues. 

More than that, a step of that magnitmle once taken remains. Once the 
principle is estalilished that the Viceroy’s Council must consist of the majority of 
Imlian members that iirinciple naturally remains. 1 regret deeply from the point 
of view of the relations between the British (lovcrnmciit of India ami the future 
government of India which will be established, that the Congress should have 
rejected so great an opportunity of real power and resi)onHi))ility. I’horc remains 
the no less important and far more aiflicult problem of the relationship of the 
various elements in India. The future constitution of India must emerge from 
agreement between the main elements in India’s national life. 

Congress Attitude Examined 

Mr. Amcry continued : I would again point out that to attempt to set up 
at this moment an Executive Council composed of ministers responsible to anyone 
else but the Viceroy would at once raise all those constitutional j)roblenis which 
arc yet unsettled. I must remind the ?Touse that the resolution passed at Delhi 
on .Inly 7, for which Cvingress representatives were reBponHil)le, not only asked 
for an unerpiivomd declaration of complete independence for India, but as an 
immediate step for a provisional national government at the centre which should 
be Bucli as would command the confidence of all elected elements in the Central 
Ijegislaturc and in closest co-operation with the rcsponsilile Governments in the 
provinces. To be ])erfcctly frank, that means a ministry in fact under the control 
of the same Congress executive that called out the Ministers to go from the adminis¬ 
tration of the provinces which they would have been cpdtc content to go on 
administering to this day. 

No Moslem leader \vould have been prepared to serve under such coDditions. 
Therefore, the only solution at the moment, until we have got nearer to agreement 
on ])rinciplcs, is one in which as individuals, political leaders would join the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council uncommitted as regards the future constitution of 
India and without prejudice. 

Those pro])OBal8 were rejected out of hand by the Congress. The attitude 
of the Congress in this matter is one of ‘all or nothing’. It means not merely 
unqualified recognition of India’s independence of India governed by the Congress 
on Congress lines. ’Jo ac.cciit that position or even to move towards it would at 
once create infinite trouble in India and would go far towards threatening all hopes 
of bringing about a self-governing India united in some measure at any rate within 
itself. Other elements in India have accejited and welcomed our general iiroposals 
as to the future shaping of India’s constitution. Even as regards the more imme¬ 
diate policy of the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council it was not rejected 
by any of them in principle but only broke down on detail. In the case of the 
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Moslem Tjea^ne they broke down because they askc'd for more places on the 
Executive (Council than the Viceroy was prepared to concede and because guarantees 

demanded against the Congress changing its mind and coming into the Executive 

Coun<‘iI later witliont the liCague’s approval also in }iis view went too far. In the 
case of the Mahasablia, an orthodox Hindu organisation, they too put their 
claims too high as a rejoinder to the Moslem demand, although I believe they 
were prepared to modify them afterwards. 

At any rate these proposals, ai)art from the intransigient attiliide of the 
Congress, have made a real substantial diflcrence to the general outlook in India. 
At the same time in view not only of the Congress ol)iection but of the hesitant 
attitude of other parlies the Viceroy was put into a posiLir)n of no little difliculty. 

It was, of course, always i^ossible for him to fill up an enlarged executive somehow 

W’ith individuals of high character and alnlity. Ikit that would not have carried 
out our clear desire to associate political leaders of India more directly with the 
Government of India during the war. 

It would have closed the door for a considerable time to come and the Viceroy’s 
desire is to leave the door open. Consequently, he came very reluctantly to the 
decision of the Executive Council and the formation of a war advisory council for 
the time being. After all the Viceroy’s object can be attained as soon as sufficient 
rci'rcBcntative elcmoiits show their readiness to conic in. Meanwhile, our wider 
declaration as to the future still stands. 'J'hcre is nothing today to prevent 
serious-minded and responsible leaders of the Indian nation coming together and 
beginning to tliink out among tliomselves the great juoblems of India’s constitution. 

Mr. Gordon Provided they arc not in jail. 

Mr. Amenj That depends upon their action but even there they will have 
plenty of opportunities for correspondence and study. At the end of tlic war 
they could nring forward a constructive thought-out ]>lan upon which Indian 
public opinion could work, which could then be converted into actuality with the 
minimum delay. 

Ganpiii’h Pacifism and War Efcokt 

Any such cfiTort w'C are only glad to welcome and promote but it is in the 
main a matter for the Indians themselves. 

Perhaps I may now return to the action of the Congress. That body under 
Mr. GandhVs leadership has decided to cxjiress its dissatisfaction by a campaign of 
defiance of law by instalment. I want to be (piite sure that this is not a campaign 
merely to preach the tloctrinc of ])acifi8m. 'I'hc Viceroy was willing to concede 
to Mr. Gandhi and his followers the same rights of expressing conscientious opinion 
about the war in general as we concede in this country. That, however, is not, 
apart from the attitude of Mr. Gandhi himself, the attitude of bis colleagues. 
What they have demanded is the right to urge Indians not to recruit, not to work 
in munitions factories or to contiibute voluntary contributions to the war com¬ 
mittees which, as the noble Lord opposite said, have been established in almost 
every village in India. That is a campaign which here or in any other country 
no Government could entertain in time of war. It was launched by an eanicat 
and philanthro])ic follow'cr of Mr. Gandhi^ Vinoba Bharo, who was sentenced to 
a short term of imprisoiimcnt. It was to have been followed by Pandit Nehru, 
however, who outstrijipctl Mr. Gandhi both in lime, and 1 believe, in the character 
of the speeches lie made. These siiecches were violent and dclilierately provocative, 
and were deliberately aimed at hampering the war efibrt and did so in effect as 
well as in intention. 

Lord Winterton. —Pt. Nehru chalicngod the Government to arrest him. 

Mr. Amcr//.—His spceidi caused the gravest anxiety to the Government of the 
United Provinces. I ask the House whether it would have been fair that Govern¬ 
ment should have allowed such speeches from a man of Pt. Nehru’s eminent 

i Hisitioii to go unpunished while punishing n lesser fry. Would it have been fair to 
ndian Ministers in tlic neighbouring provinces who are still carrying under the 
act of 19:i5 and are loyally helping forwainl the war effort and have dealt firmly 
with seditious activities ? 

i Mr. N Kurd’s Sf.ntence 

}• In any case Pandit Nehru’s sentence was a matter not for the executive but 
for the law. If the sentence is judged by him to be excessive he has the right of 
appeal. In any ease he has been in prison under the '‘A” category under which 
he is allowed books, his own quarters, company of others, frequent letters, personal 
luterviewB and a great many compensations which deprive him a little except of liberty 
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to go about repeating the speeches he has recently made. T would only say in 
conclusion that no body regrets more than the Viceroy and myself that we should 
have to deal with this matter. J?nt we have our diitv to maintain law and order 
particularly at the ]>resent time, and ensure that nothing is done to prejudice the 
war effort. After all India at this moment is, as we arc here, fi‘'.hting for her very 
existence. For any Government to submit inertly at such a time as this to a 
deliberate attempt cither by an individual or a political orgaiuzation, to weaken 
the war effort, kill recruitment or hinder production would mean in India as it 
would here an abdication of all claim to be a Government and would mean an 
abandonment of the cause which is India’s cause as well as our own. 

Boon Btill Left Oj’en 

Bubject to that, the Government of India have no desire in any respect to 
change their ]iolicy either towards the Congress or towards any other i)arty. Our 
])roj)OsalB are on record in two While rapers and have been widely recognized 
as generous, and I cannot sec in what direction we could have gone further and 
carried India with us. Our offer roniains open. It is for Indians themsOves to 
decide liow far they can go in order to avail themselves of the opportunity for 
])Ower and responsibility ])re8cntcd to them. 

Mr. Macdonald ;—Are vve to take it from this statement that his Majesty’s 
(lovcrnmcnt in this eouiitry arc not going to make any further clfort whatever to 
case the situation ? 

Mr. Amenj . —The door is 0])cn all the time. 

j\Ir. l>]d7Kiind. Hat coy :—Is it not possible that the rt. lion, gentleman 
himself might make an clfort for which an appeal has been made from more 
tlian one qiiarter of the House. The great diflieiilty is suspieion and misiinder- 
standing and this cannot be removed by White Tapers or a governmental 
])roiiouncement but it might he removed by the iiersonal iulluencc of the Becrctary 
of Blalc liimsclf. (InUu’ruplion). 

’J'liere arc suspicious and 1 think so on the part of the Moslem League, 
'fliesc suspicions cannot be removed by forimd (fovernment sliilcmcnts. It might 
be possible that if the Becrctary of State would make a visit to India and meet 
informally in tlie simidcst way loaders of Indian opinion ho could be the means 
of creating confidence which is at iircscnt lacking and the lack of which wo 
all deplore. 

Mr. Amcry :-T am afraid that what I have said this afternoon will have 
been in vain if 1 have not made it clear that the dilliciilty lies and snspitdon goes 
tlcopcr, as between dinerciit elements in India, than it docs between India and the 
British Government, and while the situation is unchanged, 1 think it would bo 
only a friiitlcsB aiul embarrassing visit for the Secretary of State to pay. 


Kindred Ideals of Britain and India 

Mr, Amery Raises Watchword of India First’ 

London—12lh, December 1940 

BIr. L. S, Amcry applied the slogan ‘India first’ when speaking at a lunclieon 
in London on the 12lli. Decomber 1940. ‘It is of the essence of politics’, he said, ‘in 
our democratic age that it is largely governed by slogans, by 8im))le words or phrases, 
which sum up a jiriiiciple, a methoil or purpose which can be a])plicd to almost every 
situation and which gain strength by constant reiteration. Is there such a slogan or 
watchword which can effectively be applied to the affairs of I 'dia in this present 
dillicult juncture and aiijdied not only by Indians of every community or section 
in their relations to each other or to the British Government, but also by English- 
inen whether here or in India in their outlook ujion the Indian inoblcm and afford 
equally helpful guidance to all of us ? 

Watchword of ‘India First’ 

‘I believe that there is and I am going to be bold enough to submit it for 
your consideration here and not for your consideration only, but also, if my words 
and their siiicere pnri»oBC carry that far, to Indians in their own country. That 
watchword is ‘India first’. Let me say to begin with what 1 mean by the word 
India. By India, 1 mean India as a whole, India as nature and history have 
Bhapea her ; iudia with her infinite diversity and underlying unity ; India as she 
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IB today and as wc wish her to be in the years to come. India like our own 
islatid was snbicctcd to many iunnenccs from without. Wave after wave of 
invaders has swei^t down upon her thronj^h her north-western gateway, no doubt, 
even i)eforo tlie days of the fair-skinned northern pastoralists wlio pave to most 
of India her Aryan speech and her most characteristic rclit^ioiis ])hilosoi)liy. For a 
thousand years, Islam penetrated and permeated India not only as a conquering 
but as a proselytising force. 

External iNFuiENrES on India 

‘None of these ir)HuenccH found any natural barrier to arrest them. They 
remained strongest, no doubt, in the regions they Hist entered but in varying 
degrees they spread in every direction to India’s furthest eon lines. Hinduism and 
Islam in very v.arying ])roi>ortions aro coterminous over tlio whole sub-continent. 
Wiiat is more, in the ])roces8, history has created in Iiulia, in spite of inlinite 
variations in detail, variations everywhere shading insensibly into each other licr 
own distif)ctivc liuman type and in a large measure her own distinctive w’ay of 
life, 'rhe last but in some respects the most potent of all these external inlluences 
has been that of this country exercised upon India, now for nearly ’M.) years. Its 
etlb^t upon India’s racial composition and internal social structure has been 
negligible. lUit in the ])olitical domain, the ellect has far exceeded that of any 
of its predecessors. Every previous rule in India had inevitably attemiqed to extend 
its authority over India as a whole. 

Henkfits of British Rule 

‘The British rule alone succeeded in giving India that ]>olitical unity which 
is the indis])enHal)lc condition of her free and ])eacefnl dcveloinne.nt. It gave to 
India what the Norman conquest gave Engbuid a strong ordered administration. 
It gave what England won for herself in the Magna Carta, the reign of law and 
a legal system which Indian judges and lawyers have progressively eontributed 
to administer and to enrich. It gave al)ove all in the English language not only 
a common medium but a common foundation of ])()liti(nl thinking among Indians 
of every class or creed. In that sense at least the British inlluencc in India has 
become an integral part of her national life and India and England are today in 
])olitical outlook and aspiration, if not in race, members of one political family. 
What I >vant to cm]>hasizc is that in these things the i>olitical unity of India and 
the development in India of British conceptions of individual freedom and national 
self-government are intimately connected. 

Need of Unity 

“The internal unity and peace enforced by the strong hand of our early 
Norman kings and the external security allordcd by our insular position wore in no 
small measure responsible for the growth of freedom in this country, just as the 
absence of clearly defined frontiers, racial or geographical, has fostered autocracy 
and militarism in central Europe, 

‘Once broken up into soimratc and independent entities, India would rclai^se 
as it did in the decline of the Mogul eminrc into a Avelter of contending powers 
in which free institutions would inevitably be Buppressed and in which no one 
clement would have the resources with which to defend itself against extornal 
attack, whether by laud or by sea. 

Watcuword Explained 

M have tried to explain what I mean by India. What then do I mean by 
‘India first’ ? 1 think that I can best convey my meaning in alternative ways, 

putting myself in the idace first of one and then of another of those to whom I 
wish to commend this watchwrd. Let me begin by placing myself in the position 
of a British Indian, and member of the Hindu community, a believer in Indian 
freedom from outside control and in democracy—-shall I say a follower of the 
Congress or of the Hindu Mubasabha ? What should ‘India first’ mean for one 
in that position ? IJow in that case should I interpret it for myself ? Would it 
not be in some such sense as follows ? ‘If 1 put India first, then must I not win 
over to my conception of India’s future my Moslem neighbour wlio is ns essential¬ 
ly and necessarily a imrt of India as I am ? I may lucfer a democratic system 
01) the Bim})lo majority basis that prevails in England und a closely knit centraliz¬ 
ed constitution. But should those preferences stand in the way of some compro- 
xuise which would enable him to feel that his community will as surely enjoy in 
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the future India as real a freedom and as full a development of its individual, 
communal and cultural entity as my own ? I may dislike autocracy. But should 
I therefore exclude from Indian unity Indian autonomy States which are an indis¬ 
pensable part of that unity and which in their way of life and traditions are the 
most characteristically Indian parts of India, rather than wch^oine them and trust 
to time and example to bring about the changes which 1 might desire V 

Wat(;iiwori) and Indian Moslem 

‘On the other hand, if I ])ut mvself in the shoes of an Indian Moslem how 
should I then interpret ‘India first' ? Would it not be in some siicli wise ? ‘Bound 
as I am to assert the right of my own community to be recognized as a perman¬ 
ent element in India’s national life and not as mere numerical minority, am I 
entitled to put that claim to the point of imposing a veto on all ])olitical progress 
except at the cost of a complete break-up of Indian unity, which would be equally 
disastrous to us both V ^ 

“What again would be the meaning of ‘India first’ to the ruler of an 
Indian State ? Would it not be something to this cllect : Much as I prize the 
privileged and secure position assured to me by my treaty with the Imperial Crown 
sincerely ns I believe that my long-established methods of government make for the 
welfare of my peoide, have I not a special obligation as a natural leader in India 
to make my contribution in Indian unity by the sacrifice of some of my sovereign 
powers and by such reforms in the internal constitution of my own state as will 
bring it more nearly in harmony with the political life of India as a whole ?’ 

‘From every element in India the watchword ‘India first’ demands comiirchcn- 
sive tolerance and comiiromise ; acceptance of the real India as it exists to-day, 
not the uncompromising insistence upon the immediate and complete realization*of 
the theoretical India which any particular clement or party has inscribed ui>on its 
banner . 8o far I have spoken of the issue as affecting the relations between the 
different elements within India itself. 

India and Britain 

'What of the relation between India and Britain ? what should ‘India first' 
mean either to an Indian in relation to the British Commonwealth or to an Knidish 
man in his relation to the affairs of India ? Should it for an Indian mean part¬ 
nership ill that Commonwealth or severance from it ? Let me answer that question 
by first putting another. What would Britain first mean to me as an English¬ 
man ? 

‘My own immediate duty is to my own country to do what I can to make 
Britain nrosperous, secure, honoured among the nations and exercising her influence 
for freedom, peace and progress in the world. At the same time, I know that 

nothing can contribute more to everyone of these olijccts than the coutinnance and 

development of that free cooperation with nations essentially kindred in outlook 
and ideals which is the foundation of our British Commonwealth. 

The maintenance of that Commonwealth means for us the cnlagement as 
severance would spell the diminution of our freedom. Is it otherwise with India ? 

Is that security which ‘India first’ implies ever ])Ossible for India except in assured 
reliance iiiion some wider partnership ? And where could India find a partnership 
more effective in its support, less exacting in its demands and above all more 
concordant in its character with India’s innate spiritual outlook ns well as with 
the political outlook which the centuries of British influence have implanted in her 
leaders ? Nor is there any conflict between the claims upon my conduct or that 
of any other Englishman in his relation to Indian affairs, of ‘British first’ and of 

‘India first’. Believing as I do that the highest interest of Britain lies in the 

strength and permanence of the British Commonwealth, I know that the strength 
of that Commonwealth and the permanence of that Commonwealth can only bo 
based on the fullest freedom, the fullest developments, the fullest variety of 
individual life in each of its parts. 

‘I think I can claim in all sincerity that it was from that point of view that 
the Viceroy made a memorable statement three months ago. That statement 
outlined the procedure by which Indians can arrive at the agreed framework of 
Tmlia's future constitution. It offered to Indian political leaders as an immediate 
instalment as wide an effective participation in the government of India as is 
practicable under the conditions of the present struggle for existence and with tlie 
basis for an agreed constitution still wholly nnsettled. That offer has for the 
momeut been rejected, not because it was iu itself inadequate but because the spirit 
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of ‘India first', the B])irit of aj^recmcnt, of compromise, of a recognition of realities, 
was not strong enough to overcome tlie insistence on unpractical demands on one 
side or undue suspicion on tlie other. I am not prcfiared to believe that this will 
be India’s final reaction to the ofi’er which is still before her. 

‘There must be many of every party and every community in India, younger 
men with ideals and yet wide-eyed for reality, men of ability prepared to grapple 
with the sheer intellectual dillicultics of the problem, practical men of afTairs 
accustomed to give and take, who between them, by patient study and frank 
discussion, should be able to find a way out of a deadlock between contending 
Indian claims which cannot serve cither India or that common cause in the present 
conflict which every Indian knows is as much his own as it is ours. It is to 
them above nil that I would commend the watchword of ‘India first’ which I have 
made my theme to you here today.’ 

Sir Tej Bahadur’s appeal to British Statesmen 
and Indian Leaders 

In November 1940 Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii issued a statement in which after 
discussing the situation that had arisen in the country suggested that Mahafma 
(jandhi and ^fr. Jinnah should meet and have a discussion with a determination to 
come to some sort of a settlement ; that they should also invite one or two leaders 
of the Hindu h^ahha, the f^ikiis and the depressed classes, etc. ; tliat they should see 
the Viceroy and press him to reconstruct for the ])criod of the war his government 
so as to give it in substance the character of a national government, to ap])oiiit 
an Indian as Defence Member, to start heavy industries in Tudin, particularly 
those connected with war, at as early a date as possible, to revive ministries in 
the provinces or, if that he not possible, to associate non-oflicial atlvisers with the 
administration of the tnovinces and to establish a War Board rei)resenting British 
India as well as the Indian states. The following is the text of Sir T. B, Sapru^s 
statement:— 

Rapid Deterioration 

In this statement I projiosc to draw attention to the situation in India as it 
has unfortunately developed in recent months. It is not my intention to refer in 
this statement to some of the features of A/r. A?Ncr7f*s B))cech delivered at the 
luncheon of the English ^Speaking Union, as I propose later on to deal with some 
parts of it which call for very serious attention, not because he has made any 
adirmative remarks about the future constitution of India, but because he has 
thrown out hints and suggestions, some of which must cause grave anxiety in the 
Indian mind. 

The Indian press has been lately drawing pointed attention to the rapid 
deterioration of the internal situation and among the iicw8]>aperH in India no two 
papers have written more emphatically and more a)>]>ealingly on the necessity and 
urgency of re-establishing an atmosphere of harmony and cooperation than the two 
leading Anglo-Indian dailies of Galcuita and Bombay. It is somewhat significant 
that Mr. Fazlul Huq, the Bremicr of Bengal, has made a pulilic Biiggcstion to the 
Muslim League for exploring avenues for rapprochment between parties which 
have unfortunately fallen out, but whieli should in the highest and abiding interest 
of the country do everything that lies in their power to remove the miasma, which 
has so much poisoned the body politic. 

hlUNS OF THE TIMES 

It will do no good either to India or to England to ignore the signs of the 
times. Englishmen, who think that the ehallenge, which has been thrown at this 
juncture by eertaiii advanced jiolitieians, who arc courting arrest and imprisonment 
—many of whom are oceuiiying the highest i)Osition in the public life of the country 
and some of whom until last year were running the machinery of the government 
in seven provinces—is not nfleeting the Indian mind at large, that the masses 
at large are indiflerent to what is happening in the country, seem to me to be at 
best taking a very narrow view of the situation. I'he sentence passed on Pandit 
Jiiwaharlal Nehru has not only attraeted attcnlion in I’arlinment hnt is the 
Bubjoci of general comment nearly everywhere in India. {Similarly, I maintain 
that Indians, whatever their political nfliliation or political creed, who believe or 
atlect to believe that the ehallenge which has been thrown out to the British Govern- 
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mcnt at a juncture like this, is Roing to do any p;oo(l to the country, or that it 
is j*;oiiip; to bring us nearer the day of the fullilincnt of our political aims and 
objects, arc, to my mind, deceiving themselves and sacrificing the permanent 
interest of the country at the altar of certain ])o1itical shibboleths, which howsoever 
good in themselves, are full of dangerous possibilities in times like these. 'J'he, 
tragedy of the situation is that so far ns Nazism and Fascism are concerned. 
Indian opinion has iinetpiivocally condemned them and indeed it may be said 
that not a few of the leaders, who find themselves l)ehind the prison bars, have 
not only condemned liitlcrism and all that it stands for but have in some of their 
speeches expressed the hope for the victory of England and the defeat of (Jermany. 
Jt, therefore, seems to me all the more deplorable that the issue on which they 
should have decided to fight the Government should be the issue of the freedom 
to preach slogans against war effort. While, therefore, 1 maintain that no govern¬ 
ment in the world—foreign or national—can afford to ]>ermit s]>ccches or slogans 
tabulated to interfere with their war activities, 1 also feel that the situation which 
lias been created by mistakes on one side or the other, or probably both, should 
be remedied and as the ‘Htatesman’ said the oilier day, ‘sooner or later there must 
be a settlement, a new api)roach on bigger and more ho]>cfid lines’. 'Jo allow the 
present state of tilings to continue indefinitely is to eonh'ss the failure of Indian 
leadership and British slatcsinanship alike. 1 have no hesitation in saying that 
both have failed us on this occasion. 

BiGOEU and more TTorEFEL LINES 

From this side issue, on which relations have broken down, T think we must 
revert to the ‘bigger and more hopeful lines’. jSo far back ns May last, 1 ventured 
to suggest that the time had come when the different parlies in India should 
arrive, for the jicriod of war, at a minimum amount of agreement anti the one 
issue on which they could unite was that we must do the best that lay in our 
tiower to win this war and thus secure the safety of India. In my humble opinion 
this could only be done by the formation of a national government. Now a 
national government might be a government rcsiionsiblo to the legislature or 
resiionsible to the Crown. In the existing circumstances 1 did not put forward the 
idea of a national government responsible to the legislature, ))articularly because 
no responsible government could be formed in the true constitutional sense of the 
word upon the existing franchise and with imiiortant elements kept out of the 
legislature. I thought that a national government, though technically responsiblo 
to the Crown during the period of the war, was certain to command great influence 
and weight with the legislature as a ])reciirsor of things to come. I was glad to 
notice later on that so far as public opinion was concerned this idea of national 
government held the field. It liad the 8ui>port of influential organs of public 
opinion and a few months ago I understood that weighty non-oflicial British 
opinion also favoured it. Of course I did not know as to how this proiKisal was 
viewed in iro])ortant official quarters in India or in England. It was, however, 
abundantly ])lain that so far as the official world was concerned, the idea of an 
expansion of the Executive Council at the centre was being entertained as providing 
the most hopeful way out of the present difficulties. I should have preferred to call 
it a reconstruction of the government. 

Expansion of Executive Council 

In August last it was understood that im]iortant negotiations about the 
expansion of the Council were going on between the Viceroy and some leaders and 
hopes were being entertained in high quarters that the idea would materialise at 
an early date. 'Then the news began to trickle down that not only the biggest 

political party in the country had turned it down but that the Muslim League 

also was not prepared to accept it. It was a matter of common knowledge that 
they were anxious to know as to how many of the new portfolios would fall to 
their share, what the total strength of the Executive Council would be and 
whether the Defence ] ortfolio would continue to be reserved or would be trans¬ 
ferred to the control of an Indian member. Bimilarly the Hindu Sabha had their 
own doubts as to whether they were going to get their proper share of representa¬ 
tion in the government. While I realise the importance of political talks at initial 
stages being kept confidential, I cannot but regret that no opt^ortunity was given 
to public opinion to consider the scheme ns a whole, to understand its implications 
and its potentialities and the whole thing proceeded as if it was a matter of bargain 

or settlement between three or four parties and the rest of the country 
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wflB not interested in it. Possibly if out of an Executive Council of 
nine members, seven were (ijoiufj; to be Indians that would be the 
nearest approach to a national |i:overnmcnt so far as the members went, but if 
this was t;oinK to be the basis of the new scheme it was also necessary to tell the 
public ns to whether tliis extendod Executive Council was t^oinfi; to work on the 
basis of collective responsibility even thou{^h that responsibility mijijht for the 
time bcinj>; be to the Crown, or whether the individual members of the Govern¬ 
ment were to function in the words of Mr. Amcry ‘not as mere advisers but as 
Ministers responsible for j^rcat departments of States’. It is not in recent times 
only that emphasis has been laid on collective res[)on8il)ility. One could trace 
its history back to the sixties of the last century when Hir Charles Wood expressed 
llio opinion that the members of Council should follow the rule of the British 
(Cabinet and even a Secuetary of Btate like Bir Henry Fowler (afterwards Lord 
Wolverhampton) insisted that the Ciovernment—wliethcr in India or in Enj^land 
—must act ns a homogeneous body. Why has this ])oint not been made (dear so 
far ? 'J'o reduce the lOxecutivc Councillors to mere ‘heatls of p-eat departments 
of state’ is a dan^^erous principle in constitutional practice and it cuts across the 
entire system of the working: of the Executive Council whi(di had been followed 
until very recently and which, I hoi>c, will still be followed thoiij^h the times are 
diderent. 

An Indian Defence Member 

There is no doubt in my mind that every section of Indian politicians— 
advanced or model ale—would ex]<ccd. that under luiy new B(dienie of reconstruction 
of the executive government, particulaily at this juncture when cvciyl)ody is af^reed 
that the defence of India should be strengthened and its resources so developed as 
to he serviceable to Enizlaiid at least in the Middle East, which, wo are told, is 
{i;oin{j; to be the deteimining and tlie decisive factor in the fortunes of the war, 
an Indian member should be appointed to hold the J>cfcncc |)orlfolio. Ft is 
possible to say that it would be most dan.i:crou8 to transfer the control of the 
Defence iKutfolio to an Indian mciuber specially in times of war as it might 
all’cct the ]iosition of the Commandt'rdn-Chief and his undivided res))onsibility. 
It would, however, be by no means im]>oasible to adjust the relations between the 
Defence Member and the Commander-in-chief so as to secure cooperation, harmony 
and speedy work, 'i'ho assignment of the Defence portfolio to an Indian would 
have a moral value of its own and strike tlic imagination of the people as very 
few other things can. 1 refuse to concede tliat there arc not some Indians, who 
eoidd rise eipial to the responsibility of the ])osition. 

1 ])ut forward the idea at the time of the Hound Table Conference in a speech 
of mine and received a substantial measure of support from unexpected (piartcrs. In 
a joint memorandum which the lit. hon. Mr. M, R, Jayafear and 1 submitted to the 
Government in England at the conclusion of the second Hound Table Conference, 
and which is now printed in the proceedings of the third session, we suggestctl 
that during the t^criod of transition the Army JMcmber, though appointed by the 
(lOvcrnor-Gencral and responsible to him, should be selected from among the 
members of the Legislature representing British India and the Indian Btates and 
wo ventured to express the opinion that this could not be regarded as an undue 
restriction of the discretion of the Governor-General. Later on 1 repeated the 
same proposal in a separate memorandum, which I submitted to the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, and this was further emphasised by the joint memorandum of 
the other Indian members which was presented to the committee after I came 
away from England. The Joint Parliamentary Committee, however, say in their 
report with regard to the suggestions of the British Indian delegation 'that the 
Governor-General’s choice ought not be fettered in any way and he must be free 
to select the man best lilted in his opinion for the post’. It must be remembered, 
however, that the report was written at least live years before the war when there 
was no occasion to face the situation which has now arisen in India and in 
England. It will, however, he noticed that under the scheme of the extended 
Executive Council all the Ministers would be responsible to the Crown during the 
war and not to the Legislature and, therefore, the British Government would not, 
in my opinion, be incurring any grave risk. On the contrary the moral advantages 
of such a step would be much greater than the Government here or at Whitehall 
realise. No one can say what further taxation may be necessary in India, but it is 
obvious that it would strengthen the position of the Government in the matter 
of taxation if people could know that they had their trusted representatives not 
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meroly in the Lc^iBlature but also in the executive Clovernmcnt. I maintain that 
if ever there was a time when public opinion could be roused on the necessity of 
the defence of the country and the support of the army, it was this. 

roriiTioN IN Provinces 

Today the position is that iu seven provinces of India there are no le^j;isla- 
turcs, no ministers and not even members of executive council, as was the case up 
to 1937. Indeed, we have been rolc<*:atcd in some provinces to the position such 
as it was before the Minto-I\Iorlcy Reforms. At the cent re we have an Executive 
Council with three Indian members as aj^ainst four English. There is a jaded 
and stale Jjef;islaturc, which meets fitfully and works in a mood of suspicion, 
distrust and even open hostility to the ollicial point of view. Its ranks may be 
thinned still more by the time that it meets a^ain in January or February. Ho 
far as the Executive Council is concerned, it is obvious that the necessity for 
its expansion has been felt or conceilcl by the Viceroy and his Majesty’s 
Government. 

I personally have always regretted that the piovcrnments of these seven 
provinces tendered their resi}j;nation and 1 have held, and still hold, that it was 
a first class mistake which the ])arty in power committed and that mistake in its 
turn has unfortunately led to many more. When, however, the (piestion of 
national piovernment was pressed in I’arliament, Mr. Anicry said : ‘To be ])crfcctly 
frank that moans a ministry in fact under the control of the same Congress 
executive that called out the ministries from the administration of the provinces 
which they would have been quite content to i;o on administerinj; to this day’. 
As a debating point ]»erhai)H Mr. Amcry's answer might api)ear to some as tcllin}!;, 
but iu my oiiinion it also betrays a deplorable lack of vision and coustructivo 
statesmanship. 


COLLE()TIVE RkSPONRIBIMTY 

In the very next sentence Mr. Ariwry went on to say : ‘No Muslim leader 
would have been prepared to servo under such conditions. Therefore, the only 
solution at the moment until we have got nearer to agreement in principle is one 
in which as individuals ]X)litic,al leaders would join the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
uncommitted as regards the future constitution of India and vvithont ])rcjndice.’ The 
emtdiasis laid on ]x)litical leaders joining as individuals entitles, 1 think, one to 
conclude that the idea of collective rcsi)onsil)ility was ruled out iu the absence of 
the agreement on principles. Of course everybody knew from the press speeches 
of Mr. AiiKtry and others in high quarters that the future constitution of India 
was not going to be drawn u]) now and that whenever it would be drawn up by 
Indians themselves a certain measure of agreement would be necessary, but surely 
Mr. Amcry could not mean that it was beyond his powt'i-s or those of his advisers 
to secure a working agreement on certain prin<*ii>los so as to enable the newly 
expanded Executive Council to work on that principle of collective rcsi^onsibility 
which it has always been required to follow .and which, I hope, it does follow 
even now. All that we have been told is ‘that the door is still open’. 

Regrettable 

Nothing has pained me more than the remark of Mr. A mory, which I should 
not have expected from any Secretary of State, that ‘there is nothing today to 
prevent serious-minded and responsible leaders of Indian nation coming together 
and beginning to think out among themselves the great problem of India's 
constitution’. When Mr. Q. MacDonald interjected the remark, ‘])rovidcd they are 
not in jail’, Mr. Amcry is reported to have said : ‘That depends upon their action, 
but even there they will have plenty of opportunities for corres])ondence and 
study’. Coming as this remark docs from the Secretary of State at a juncture 
like this, it is, to my mind, wooden and indefensible. I am no believer in civil 
disobedience—mass or individual—but in fairness to those among my countrymen 
from whom I differ—and differ very strongly—I maintain that a remark of this 
character is not calculated to pour oil over troubled waters. The question of law 
and order is one thing and the discussion of political problems is another. It is 
not on this plane that one would expect in these times or at any time even the 
Secretary of State for India to speak. It is somewhat remarkable that in his 
own speech after saying that the attitude of the Congress with regard to the 
proposals was ‘all or nothing’, Mr. Amery himself said that ‘other elements in India 
nave accepted and welcomed our general proposals as to the future shaping of 
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India’s constitution. Even as regards the more immediate policy of the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, it was not rejected by any one of them in 
principle but only broke down in details. In the case of the Muslim I^eague they 
broke down because they asked for more idaces on the executive than the Viceroy 
was prepared to concede,' and because guarantees demanded against the Congress 
changing its mind and coming into tlie executive later without the League’s 
approval also went in his view too far. If the ‘other elements’ were so reasonable 
and if the breakdowji of the proposals took place only on questions of detail, then 
it is all the more regrettable tliat while blaming one political party for adopting 
the attitude of ‘all or nothing’, Mr. Amvry should have allowed himself to adopt 
the attitude of ‘take it or leave it’ and that is mainly the reason why 1 hold that 
if Indian leadershij) lias been a failure, British statesmanship has also been an 
equally great failure on this occasion. 

Not too Late to Mend 

Surely even now it is not too late to retrieve the lost ground. All those who 
arc anxious that the energies of this country should not lie dissipated in theoretical 
(lisenssiuns or maiKeuvring for posilions or in trying to save tlie i>restige of one 
party or the olher, including the (lovernmeiit, are anxious that something should 
be done to repair the mischief which has already been done. I am, tliere- 

fore, glad tliat the suggcHtion lias emanated from Mr. Fazlul Huq 

that the Muslim League should lake tlie initiative in trying to bring about rappro- 
chmeut. As one who believes siiieerely in the necessity of a rapprochment—and 
a genuine rapproclimcnt—between the Hindus and the Muslims, L welcome this 
move. I bclieic that when the interests, not of this ]>arty or that party, but of 
the whole country are involved, both the Mahatma and Mr. Jninah will recognise 

that they owe it to the country at large that they shoulil meet each other at least 

at this critical juncture and try to remove those misunderstandings which are in 
the main re8i)onsil)Ic for our ]>iesent i)Osition. Intermediaries on an occasion of 
this character cannot he so useful as direct i>orsonal contact. This is not an o^'ca- 
siou ill my opinion when either of them can refuse to meet the other and talk to 
each other in that large-hearted fashion, which the best interests of the eountry 
require them to do. If once they meet and come to any detinite conclusions, I see 
no reason why both of them should not seek to remove the misunderstandings 
wdth the Viceroy or why the Viceroy himself should not tako the initiative. I can 
recall a similar situation having arisen as far back as ItLT. 1 remember that it 
was during the inogress of the non-cooperation movement that a conference between 
the then Viceroy, Lord Heading, and Mahatma (Sandhi and certain other leaders 
was to take place. It is unfortunate that it did not come about, but the point is 
that it was to liavc come about while non-cooperation was in full jirogrcBB. 
Similarly in 1930 conversations were again started with tlie full knowledge and 
consent of Lord Irwin between Mahatma Gandhi, then in the Yerovada jail, and 
certain other distinguished leaders and from stage to stage Lord Jrwin was kept 
fully aiqnised of them. The docunicnis of that iiiiio arc now public property. 
Again in 1031 when the Irwin-Gaiulhi J*act or Agreement was issued on the 5th 
of March. 1931, the first article said that ‘consequent on the conversations that 
have taken place between his Excellency the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi it has 
been arranged that the civil disobedience movement be discontinued.' It was only 
in 193‘J that Lord Willingdon in reply to a letter of Blahatma Gandhi said that as 
the latter had been away from India, he believed that he had personally no share 
in the responsibility for, nor that he ajiprovcd of the recent activities of the 
Congress in the United rrovinces and in the North-West Frontier rroviiiee. *If 
this is bo’, said the letter of the private secretary to the Vi(*croy, ‘he is willing to 
see you but his Excellency feels bound to emphasise tliat he will not be prepared 
to discuss with you that measures which the Government of India with the full 
approval of his Majesty’s Government have found it necessary to adopt in Bengal 

.’ Instances of a similar character could be multijdied both from Indian history 

and English history. 1 have ventured to refer to them only because I hope that 
the fact that the Mahatma has decided—and as I frankly think most unfortunately 
decided—to start individual civil disobedience will not influence decisions in hign 
quarters. 

SuaaESTioNS 

My BuggestionB, therefore, are 

(a) That the Mahatma, in whom all the powers and functionB of the CongreBB 
are at present centred and Mr. Jinnah should meet and meet promptly and discusB 
51 
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things in a free, open and large-hearted manner with the fixed determination that 
they must come to some sort of a Bcttlement ; 

(b) lliat not only should they meet between themselves but they should also 
invite one or two leaders of the Hindu Sabha, the Sikhs and the depressed classes, 
etc,, BJid 1 would make an earnest appeal to them just as I would to Mr, Jinnah^ 
that in the larger interests of the country the spirit which should permeate them 
in their disenssions should be ditlerent from that wliich paimcates in public discus¬ 
sions. It will do no good at this juncture and certainly not promote the objective 
of unity or settlement to ask whether it is right or wrong to make the future of 
India dependent upon the will or the vote of the minorities. VVe must take the 
situation as it is at present. 

(c) They must also see the Viceroy and press on him 

(i) to reconstruct for the period of the war his government so as to give it in 
substance the character for a ‘national government’. From a practical ])oint of 
view it is entirely immaterial by what name you call it, whether you call it a 
‘national government’ or a ‘national executive’ or merely an ‘executive council’, the 
essence of the whole thing being that the number of non-ollicial Indians, who 
command the confidence of large sections of the pcoi)le, in whose honour and 
judgment the country can trust, sliould ho lU'cpondorantly 1 irge. 

(ii) That with the advent of the new Coniniaiulcr-in-Chief or even before, an 
Indian Defence Member should bo appointed as tlie moral effect of that on the 
imagination of the people will he immense, and in my oi>inion Government in 
agreeing to it will be reviving the faith of the country and removing the sense of 
friistraiion, which in the last analysis is affecting the entire psychology of the 
country. 

(iii) They should press on the Viceroy that heavy industries, particularly 
those connected willi the war, including the manufacture of aeroplanes, sliould bo 
started at as early a date as possible even though Whitehall may be unwilling for 
one reason or another, and tell him plainly that the ])lea that technical experts are 
not available or cannot be got from elsewhere is looked upon even by the friends 
of Government as a plea of obstruction or delay, which can bring no conviction 
to the Indian mind. 

(iv) They must also draw attention to the present constitutional position in 
the provinces and tell him that if the old Ministries cannot he revived or cannot 
work smoothly an attempt should he made with the goodwill of all to establish 
mixed or coalition ministries and even if this attempt fails nonoflicial advisers 
should he associated with the administration of the provinces simultaneously with 
the reconstruction of the central Government, and lastly, that the War Board, 
which alone can at this stage bring British India and Indian fStates together on a 
common platform be established luovidcd it is going to be a live and active board. 
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The following: is the text of the rresidential Address delivered by the 
Hon’ble Sir Shah Sulaiman, m.a., ll.d., d.so., Jiidg:e, Federal Court, and Viee- 
Chancellor, Ali^'arh University, at the Sixteenth All-India Educational Conference 
(under the auspices of the All-India Federation of Educational Associations) held 
at Udaipur on the 27th. December 1940. 

Chairman of the Jlecei)tion Cominitlee, Toadies and Gentlemen : — 

It is both a privileg:e and an honour to be elected to ])rcside over the All- 
India Educational Conference at Udaipur, historic town of great antiquity, which is 
justly proud of its glorious ])ast. 'i'hc holding of its Session at this beautiful and 
incturesquc city has attracted Delegates from all parts of India in large numbers. 
The invitation so graciously extended to the C'onfcrence is evidence of the ]>atronage 
of His Highness the Maharana, who is the most revered of all the Killing Princes 
of liajinitana. All the Delegates are tmriiculaily grulctnl to the Hcccption C-ommittec 
for the lavish hospitality so kindly otrered. Our siiecial thanks arc duo to Devvan 
Hahadiir Sir T. Vijaiianujharacharya, m.u.e., who combines in himself the 
qualities of a scholar, an educationist and an administrator of great ability, and no 
less to the other organizers of the Conference. 

I feel that the responsibility of ])residiug over such a distinguished assenddy 
is heavy. Put I count on the support of so many expert educaiionists, who at 
great inconvenience to themselves have come here today from all over the country, 
to discuss the numerous intricate problems vitally affecting the education of India’s 
younger generation. These imiiortant iiroblems need a more careful examination 
here than anywhere else in the world. Expert knowledge and tecdinical ability are 
required to prepare a well-]»lanned scheme for their solution. This great burden 
must naturally fall on this representative body. An august gathering of expert 
educationists like yourselves is in the best iiosition to tackle and solve the various 
difficult problems that have arisen. The resolutions passed by you arc bound to 
carry great weight with all whom they will concern. An All-India institution like 
this Conference can command a general outlook over the entire field of education, 
evolve a scientific method in education, systematize accepted ])rinci]deB, and yet 
leave the minor details to be worked out differently by men on the spot according 
to the varying needs of the various Provinces and k^tates. 

AVe are meeting today under the shadow of a great war, started by a lust for 
aggression on all weaker countries, that have the misfortune to lie in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the aggressor. U'o our sliarae, the first half of this Century, 
notorious for two major wars, will go down in history as an age of false 
propaganda, terror and blai^kmail. The future historian in analysing the genesis of 
these World AVars will visualize the modern world as a helpless victim of a rule 
of brute force and aggrandizement. India is, indeed, very fortunate in being far 
away from the scenes of brutal conflict. Put when world events are moving so 
fast, and circumstances changing so rn])idly, our duties arc by no means light, 
and it is not difficult to see what our obligations must be. 

We have known the problem of educating the young to vary from generation 
to generation, but we now find that it varies even from country to country. 
Educational policies have not only been readapted to the changed conditions of the 
environments, but have been altogether moulded by the varying whims of 
dictatorial minds. To our horror, we notice that in some countries education has 
been made subservient to transient political doctrines, political ideas have been 
introduced as accepted tenets, and adherence to party programmes enforced in the 
education of the youth of the country. The whole aim of education there is to 
regimentize the young, and a determined effort is made to ensure that this end is 
achieved, All ideas except those which fit in with the political theories in force are 
sedulously excluded, and only such notions as can harmonize with the promulgated 
dogmas are allowed to bo instilled into the minds of the younger folk. In this 
way the advance of a particular political cause is secured, and also fully assured 
for the future. The excuse for such totalitarian methods is the proclaimed aim 
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that education means a preparation for true citizenship, so that the period spent 
in schools must be a period of apprenticeship. Individual interests are brushed 
aside in the attainment of sucli a national object, and individuals sacrificed in the 
interest of the nation as a whole. In such a rabid scheme, development of 
individual talents, growth of individual ideas, liberty of thought and freedom of 
expression arc completely denied and effectively siipprcBsed. A rigid uniformity, 
based on coercion, and if necessary actual physical force, is systematically eriforced. 
Schools have been converted into centres of military training, and are run with no 
other object in view except to ensure fitness for ultimate military service. 

It is needless to state that education is the greatest concern of the people of 
a country, as its future destiny must largely depend on the system of education 
designed for it. Education is undoubtedly an inBe]iarahle part of the entire national 
life of a country ; it is an integral ])art of the whole social and political fabric. 
During the last decades the Science of Kucation has developed to a remarkable 
degree, and become a big Scince in itself. It is now comprehensive enough to 
embrace most of the arts and sciences in a general way, with sjiccial attention being 
focussed on the main question how those subjects can liest be taught. 

India is a sub-continent, inliabited by nearly four hundred million pcoide, 
and though rich in resources, it has the misfortune of being considerably hampered 
by an appalling degree of illiteracy prevailing among its ])eoi)lc. Our increasing 
population, with its ex])anding needs, multiplies the educational ])roblcms facing 
this country, and even humanity at large. It is an amliilious idea to think of 
laying down one common form of education for all the classes of people and for 
the whole country. The time-honoured system which sufficed for the past 
generation may not necessarily satisfy the needs of the present generation. J'erhaps 
a new and spocitic programme for the education of our children and our youths, 
is now called for, which would equi]) them better with knowledge and training 
to face tlie hard struggle of life that lies ahead of them. I'lio I'roblems confronting 
iiH today are varied, and in some reHi)ecl6 diirerent from those which were solved 
years ago. In the liglit of the new complexities in wliich wo are now involved, a 
new angle of vision is required from which they must be examined, so that their 
solutions may be thought out anew. The method ot evolving a new system must 
necessarily be diflicult; and so long as the experiment has not been tried, 
honest differmces of opinion can prevail, and views can be even widely divergent. 

Life today is fuller and more varied than it was when the old policy of 
education was formulaled. Tlic old system designed for a different purpose has 
now heeomc absolutely out of date, and is incapable of meeting the requirements 
of modern Indian conditions. It has therefore to be rci>laced by a national system 
of education more suited to the genius of the pcot>lc of this country. lUit while 
a drastic change in the educational policy of India may be urgently required, it 
does not necessarily follow that there should be a complete change in the system 
all at once, b^uddeii and abrupt break with the jmst has its own peculiar disad¬ 
vantages. Tlie old system was the result of an evolution and long experience. 
Undoubtedly, it has failed in many respects ; but it Las, nevertheless, produced 
men of learning and ability, who have become leaders of renown in many walks 
of life. In launching a new scheme we should not he ovcrenihusinstic, hut must 
proceed with caution and restraint. No forward step should be taken without the 
realization of its full im])lications. 

As a non-professional, I feel that it would be presumptuous on my part to 
express dogmatic opinions on the great questions which are exercising the minds 
of the educationists of the country, on which there may not be unanimity. I 
therefore need offer no apology for departing from the usual practice, and for 
attempting to refrain from exprcssiiig categorical opinions, and only for¬ 
mulating a few problems to provoke discussion and invite considered thought. 

Pre-School Education. Considerable attention is naturally being focussed on that 
part of education which is in the hands of teachers, whether in schools, colleges or 
Universities. But the foundation of education is really and truly laid in the 
homes, long before children grow up to be admitted to schools. The importance 
of pre-school education is not fully realized, as it is considered to be solely the task 
of parents, whose primary duty it is to bring up their children in healthy 
surroundings, with a background of good habits and noble traditions. Even after 
joining school, children unlearn a great deal of what they are taught, if they are 
not well looked after in their homes. The chief reason for the low standard 
of our primary education is the poverty and illiteracy of the average parent, which 
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accounts for the insanitary housing conditions and unhygienic inodes of living:. 
If we are anxious to reach the ignorant parents, a l)ig progrnnime of Social Service^ 
sponsored and worked by enthusiaBtic bands of selfless devotees, prepared to go 
from home, even on the countryside, is wanted. Jf that is to be the nim, then the 
enormous magnitude of the task will call for an All-India effort, embracing a 
countrywide activity. The Indian States, which comprise one-third of this great 
country and which have such close geographical, economic and cultural relations 
with the Indian Provinces, will not like to be left alone. AVe have to pull together 
all available resources in men and money, direct a iiniforni ju'Ogressive policy, 
under the control of a central organization, with brnnchcs all over the country. 
Experts who have devoted considerable thought to such social service and gained 
experience of the actual working would be in the best position to settle the details 
of a scheme to be launched. 

Primary Education. Vocational bias has undoubtedly to be given to primary 
education in the new eystem *, but literary and vocational training have to go hand 
in hand, as vocational training can be no siiljBlitiite for literary training. Of late 
years, a distinct impetus has been given to vocational training in the new primary 
schools. Rut has not vocational bias in the scheme, that was recently introduced, 
been ovcr-emihasiz.ed at the expense of literary instruction ? Is not the whole 
conception of making primary schools either self-siip])orting, or able to cover the 
major portion of their cxj^endiliire, entirely imi>rncticabic ? Will not an excessive 
stress on the economic value of tlie articles produced by the young children lead 
to the exploitation of their labour ? Would not that impel teachers to show a good 
output by ovcr-woiking young Btudents ? We must guard against allowing the 
school atmosphere to become over-saturated with the economic aspect to the prejudice 
of the cultural and the educational. Schools are not to be converted into little 
manufactories cmi>Ioying child labour. I an conscious that chief criticism on purely 
theoretical grounds is easy. {<o let there be a fair trial before the final decision 
is readied. 

Adult Education. The problem of primary education cannot be satisfactorily 
solved without tackling at the same time the equally important i)roblera of Adult 
Education. If we want to get rid of illiteracy, even by a scheine of universal 
compulsory ])rimary education enforced at once, it will take several decades before 
we can succeed. Illiterates forming ninetythrec per cent, of this vast population 
cannot bo educated by a simyde extension of jirimary education, unless we approach 
the adults as well, fc^hould not Adult Education be worked in co-ordination with 
and as a necessary part of tlie jirimnry education scheme. 

In sjiite of the great efforts that have been made during the last few years, 
the Adult Education movement has not been such a great suecesB as was exi)cctcd. 

May it not be that to achieve real success the scheme should be run on 
vocational lines ? It is essential to create an interest in the adult so that their 
enthusiasm may not fade away. Would not their interest be kept up if the books 
written for them relate to special occupations in which individual students are 
piTticulaily engaged ? Should not books therefore he Byjccially prepared for adults, 
yeij much different from those for young boys and girls, as the mental attitude 
and capability of the two types markedly differ ? Our everyday ex])eiience shows 
a clear distinction in rural and urban outlook, h^hould not different kinds of books 
be prepared for adults who arc to be taught in urban and rural areas ? The All- 
India Adult Education Conference, over tlic first {Session of which I bad the honour 
to preside, stressed the need of a strong vocational bend being given to the scheme of 
adult education. If organizers of this great movement work with energy and enthusiasm 
needed for the task, there need be no doubt that the scheme will soon make head¬ 
way and prove a landmark in the educational uplift of this country. But the work 
to he done is so great and the ambit of activity so vast, and above all the difficul¬ 
ties and obstacles so enormous, that we should not expect an easy or early return, 
nor should we be discouraged by failures and disappointments. Our immediate 
need is the careful preparation of a comi>rehenBive plan suited to modern require¬ 
ments. That is the first essential, as our future success will depend on the merits 
of our programme no less than on the sincerity and enthusiasm of our works. 

Secondary Education. A reorientation is equally needed when wc pass beyond 
the primary stage. Vocational instruction in the secondary schools is undoubtedly 
ap])ropriate. Multiplication of industrial schools is therefore badly needed. The 
existing schools have been catering for those wishing to prosecute their studies up 
to the University standard, but the majority cannot afford to do so. Government 
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can no loncer absorb all the Matriculates that are turned out. AtteuUon 
must accordingly bo directed more to industrial, agricultural and commercial 
Qf.iivities. All this means education of a new type altogether. But this cannot 
lin hroiiirht ftbonl. by a vfholesalo poiivcrBioii of the existiii}; IHuh Schools into 
VnlvlechnicB. Hy nivinn vocational eijneation we would certainly be qnalifjing 
hnvs and irirls for vniious neciiimlions after leaving school. liiit would that not 
(lisunalify them for prosecuting their studies further ? As it is, the standard of 
cpiieral knowledge possessed by Matrii-ulates is very low for training at a Uiiiver- 
Hiiv AVoiild it not make things worse if a good deal of time now siieiit on literary 
Biid scienlilie education were cut out and devoted to technical instruction ? Is not 
the only practical course to have a set of Tiarallcl iiistinitions, one giving literary 
and scientific, education on the existing lines, and the other purely vocational cdu- 
eatioii ? Undoulitedly, this will mean a bifurcation in the secondary stage. Hut 
is there really any other oiilion, when the aim of education dillers according as 
the object is to enter life for earning a living or to l>ursue knowledge further ? 

Intermediate Colleges, riie position of the Intormediato Colleges raises another 
controversial question. When the older Tlniversities were first cstablialieil they had 
charue of Intermediate classes as well. So long as the number of students remain¬ 
ed limited, there was a particular advantage in such a system, as a better class 

of teachers were entrusted with the teaching work. When the number became large 

iiartieiilary so in Boiigal, the Intermediate classes became unmanageable, the 
Calcutta University Commission made elaborate recommciu ations for reforming 
the system of Secondary and University education in Bengal. Ihe Calcutta 
Universitv itself for which the recommendations were meant, did not accept them 
at all nor has it adoided them in great haste, and in some ciises iier iaiis 

with later regret. 'Ihe recommendations were taken over en bloc without 

Bioroughly examining their suitability to the diflerent 1-roviiices. 'Ihe mo. ern 
tendency certainly is to take away the Intermediate classes troiii the Universi'.ies, 
and form them into separate Intermediate Oollegcs. But hns not the rcnynal of the 
Intermediate classes from the University atmosphere inevitably lowered the standai-d 
of University education itself V Can the separate stalls required for the Intermediate 
C^olleges be as etlicieiit as the University staffs, who are of coiiise better qua ified 
and more highly paid ? Will not the salutary iiillucnoe of associaiioii with ai van- 
cod stiulents disappear, and Intcriiiediale Colleges tend to become glori ied High 
Sidiools ? Is not the period of two years left for an ordinary University Degree 
too short for a student to benefit from the Univcrsily training and culture, and to 

imbibe a true University spirit ? , . r • 

A middle course is to split up the Intermediate classes, transferring one to 
the schools and adding the other to the. University, . list as in the past a large 
increase in the number of students nccessiUited the cslablishmcnt of Intermediate 
Colleges at various centres, away from the Universities a similar iiiCTeasB may iii 
course of time necessitate the adding of the eleventh class to the Schools. Ihis 
will not only raise the standard of school education, making Matricnlatcs better 
equipped for employment, but also allow at the same time a period of full three 
years for stay at a University. 

Universities. University education furnishes varied problems on which there 
are marked differences of opinion. On the one hand, there is an insistent demand 
that education up to tho highest stages must be thrown open free to all. imreons 
wishing to prosecute their studies. On the other hand, we are warned that iii view of the 
huge population to be dealt with, such a course would be impraedicable. hven if one 
per cent were to be given higher cdneatioii, we would have to find accommodation 
K Un”ve?sitie8 forborne thirty lacs of students 1 ,Mow are they to be employ^i 
afterwards ? We are face to face with the bitter truth that for a big country like 
India free University education for all. the rich and the poor alike, imparted at 
the expense of tho State, is a sheer impossibility. A line has to be drawn at some 
staLI up to which the State must bear the whole cost, and at another stage up to 
X^ch three fourths of the cost must be paid, and a stage where about half the cost 
ehmild be met With the growing number, the burden of bearing half the expenses 
of University education must fall on the parents and guardians of the students 
Siemselves. At the same time, when private benefaction on any large scale is 
^Wng, no University in India can maintain itself without generous Government or 

State help. appears to be no definite policy of fixing a proportion of the 

total rev^enue for expenditure on education ; nor is there any allocation of propor- 
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tionate p;raiit8 for the three grades. For a country like India, with its meagre 
resources, the scale of expenses is much too high. 1’he cost of education is going 
up year after year and is bound to increase steadily. All the same the fees paid 
by students arc still low as compared to the fees in Europe ; and yet salaries of 
the higher teaching staff are comparable. The exj)enses ])er student which the 
Universities liave to incur are disproportionately high when the total number of 
students that are taught is considered. The figures when worked out for some 
departments would show that a very much larger number of studentfl can bo 
educated if scholarships were awarded for study elsewhere, where there are special 
facilities, instead of maintaining those departments. 

There is an incessant claim of a large section of students for a reduction in 
fees, but the scale of fees that are to be charged has to bear some relation to the 
scale of salaries of the teaching staff. Fees cannot be redneed until Clovcrnraent 
grants arc increased, or rich philanthropists make large endowments, or there is a 
drastic retlnction in the expenses. It may take a long time before we have in this 
(Country private bcinefactors offering generous lielp in a large measure to compare 
with any such trust as the (’arnegic Foiindation for the Advancement of Scicjice. 
What IS then the solution ? Is the present system of offering the same facility to 
all classes of stiKhails really sound ? Slionld every student, no matter whether 
he has proved his worth or not, receive the same em'oiiragrmcnt ? Can there be 
three scales of fees—fimships ftn* first class students, lialf freeships (equal to the 
existing 8<*alos) for tliosc of tlic second class, and even higher fees for those of 
the third ? 

With the To-orgaui7,atioii of university education and the cstaldishmont of so 
many residential Universities, the system of tutorial iuslvucliou has been iutrotluced 
universally in till the departments. In theory there can never bo any doubt as to 
its great utility ; its excellence cannot be denic<l. Hut in practice its success dej^ends 
oidy on the smallness of the groui>s taught at a time and the reasonable frequency 
of their being tak('n. It become a farce if the turn of a group conics once in 
several months. 'I'he whole benefit is then lost, and the time B})ent on the tutorial 
classes almost wasted. In India we have to deal with a large students population 
and yet owing to financial (lillieulties we cannot afford to provide a very large 
teaching staff. While one Professor can lecture to a class of 50 students in one 

])eriod, five Professors are required to take tutorial classes in groups of ten. Docs 

not tiie economic, asi'ect of tlic new system need a re-examination ? 

The multiplication of Universities in India is sometimes unhesitatingly 
condemned ; but can that be avoided when the number of sLndcnts is so large, and 
long distances make Universily centres inacce.s.sible to the poorer stiuicnts ? 'Jo cut 
down expenditure the remedy of reducing the number of departments is suggested. 
Blit is there really so much dnidicat.ion ? In most Indian IJuiversities the number 
of Hubicets actually taught are strictly limited, and conslitute the essential branches 
of knowledge difliciilt to disfiense with. When compared with the very large 
variety of snlqects taught .it big Universities like Oxford and Cambridge, they are 
very few indeed. Can any of the imjiortant subjects be omitted from the B. A. 

Byllabus ? As regarts post-graduate research work, there may pcrhaiis be some 

scope for specialization at separate University centres. For such higher work, 
cannot the Universities Iiy mutual arraugemciit decide how much should be common 
to all and how much sfiecial to some ? 

The profession of law is already over-crowded and there is no prospect of a 
demand by the profession for the production of a large number of law graduate 
year after year. Most studeiits flock to the law classes as a last resort, simply 
because there are no other openings for them. As the law de])artments are a good 
source of income, no restrictions are placed on the admission of students to these 
classes. In contrast with this, the demand is bound to increase for trained 
teachers. With the expansion of primary and secondary education, many private 
institutions will spring up ready to absorb trained men and women. And yet 
strict restrictions are imposed on admission to the training classes. Even the 
Benares and the Aligarh Universities, although enjoying an All-India status, and 
drawing men and women from all over the country, restrict the number, and do 
not increase the staff. 'Phe figures for any year would show that hardly l/8th ot 
the total numer of applicants are admitted. The rest are refused training on the 
excuse that there is no room for them in the profession of teaching. The candidates 
are the best judges of their own interests, and they offer to pay full fees in advance, 
if necessary, just to be allowed training for one year. And yet professedly for the 
sake of efiicieQcy we deny to them the opportunity of improving their qualifications* 
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Ellicicncy is ^ood, but should it bo coupled with a denial to our young graduates 
of the chance of getting thcniselvcs trained ? 

The test of clliciciicy is applied in a curious way. If there are COO candidates 
applying for admission to the B.T. classes, they are first subjected to a fresh 
examination and also an interview ; and then after a strict selection about GO 
candidates are finally chosen. They are made to undergo a very intensive training 
for a whole year, both in theory and practice. And yet the results are surprising. 
Most of the Training Colleges pride themselves on the idea that just two or three 
fitiidoiits manage to get a first class, and they look down upon institutions where 
a larger number secure GO ])cr cent of the marks. Is it a matter of pride or regret 
tliat, in si>itc of the slrict selection and in spite of hard work, the teaching staffs 
fail to make even half a dozen students secure GO j)cr cent of the marks ? Bhould 
W'c feel elated, or rather make a frank confession of failure ? 

One frequently hears the remarks that the standard of University education 
has gone down, but this is true in one reB])cct only. There has been a deterioration 
in the knowledge of the English literature and the comiflluid over the English 
language ; but the reason is obvious. The present system luid its origin in the old 
days when at first the main object was to produce English knowing graduates, 
and only later the model of the big Universities in Englaml was followed. English 
literature has continued to be a compulsory subject up to the B. A. standard. The 
(lovernnuMit services can no longer absorb all the graduates. Bpecialization in 
other subjects also has therefore become necessary. With the introduction of 
vernacnliiiB as the media of instruction in the schools, the teaching of English 
has sulhuod •, as vernaculars displace it in the higher classes, it will suffer still 
more. For proficiency in English, the modern Btudent, who is devoting more time 
to other Hubjei'ts, cannot compare with those of the older generation who prided 
themselves on their knowledge of English. 

English language is certainly necessary for the acquisition of Wesleni 
knowledge ; but a study of the English literature stands on a slightly different 
footing. Should lOnglish literature be a compulsory subject for all under-gradualcs ? 
No doubt, the makijig of English literature optional would seriously alfect their 
knowledge of English. But would that not give them a little more time to acquire 
other knowledge ? Which course is better ? Conditions in India have been 
different, and Engligh literature has had to be a comi)ulsory subject. But there is 
hardly a precedent to be found for this anywhere else. General English must of 
eonrso be compulsory. But should text books continue to bo prescribed for the 
B.A. examination, which students cram up with the hcl]) of glossaries ? Should not 
a much larger number of books be recommended for general reading and pai)er8 set 
on their general knowledge of English ? English may remain compulsory up to 
the Intermediate standard, but is there any good reason why a student should bo 
compelled to take u]) English literature as one of the three Bulqects at the B.A. ? 
If a change were made, would not the time taken up in the study of English 
literature be utilized in acquiring more general knowledge? Will not Everyday 
Knowledge widen n student's outlook, enlighten his mind, and make him better 
equipped for the hard struggle of life ? Will it not, even if made compulsory, bo 
more popular with the stiidents ? 

It seems strange that our graduates’ knowledge should bo so deficient in 
Everyday Knowledge and Evciyday Science. Can a graduate be considered an 
nccomplished gentleman, who has not even a rudimentary knowledge of the 
elements of History, Geography, Politics, Economics etc., on the Arts side, and of 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Botany, Agriculture etc,, on the Bcience side ? The 
modern studcjit is not inferior to the students of the older generation as regards 
the subjects (other than English) which he takes up ; but he lacks in general 
information, likely to bo far more useful to him in his future career. The present 
day students show little inclination to read daily newspapers for news, and weeklies 
for views. Is there any better way of encouraging them to do so than setting 
questions on everyday events as a part of the paper on General Knowledge? 

The contribution made by India to the stock of modern knowledge has not 
been as much as could have been desired. Does there exist any real impetus for 
research work which is the root cause of the progress of the western countries ? 
Could a greater stimulus be not given by providing special increments in salaries 
on production of work of roeognized merit, instead of letting them remain 
automatic ? _ 

There is much condemnation of the existing system of examinations. Examina* 
tions are feared as being the cause of ill'digested cramming. But no better substi- 
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tntc has yet. been found. If results wore left entirely at the discretion of the class 
tcacIiciH, it would fail to inspire conlidciice. Jlut the present system can be modi/ied 
to some extent and memorizinjj; reduced to the miniinuin, if for Univorsily 
examinations partial access to standard Imoks were permitted, h’or instance, in the 
Law examinations access to the bare Acts would be useful, and questions can then 
be put to test the intelligence of the examinees ratlicr than their memory. Access 
allowed to books in the exjirnination hall will reduce cramming considcralily. 

Uniformity of standard is atteini)ted to be secured by employiti}^ foreign 
examiners for University examinations, but that has not proved to be really 
cUcctivc. Could not some well-rccoi^nizcd system of oxchanp;e of professors be 
feasible, which could be followed in a rej^nlar aiul methodical way, as a part 
of the natural life of the Universities, with arrangements for the accommodation 
of such teachers as are transferred ? 

When otlier professions are closed l)ccanBe of overcrowding, the profession of 
education is in danger o|,J)ecoining the last resort of the unemployed graduate. 
Rut w'iLh a rapid growth of edui-atiou iu this vast ami populous country, the need 
of teachers will increase immensely, furnishing more openings for cmjdoyment. 
There is no ground for the modern teacher to be in any way disappointed or feel 
hiiiniliatoil in comparison with members of some other professions. It is a human 
weakness to look with envy at the sncc.essfiil practitioners at the top of indcpcmlont 
professions of Law, ]^Icdicim^ or Engineering, forgetting tliat those aro but n few 
out of thousands of unsuccessful stnigglcrs in life. There are hundreds and even 
thousands among membtus of such professions who would ju'efer a settled and 
peaceful life as a teacher in an eslahlishod educational institution, if such au 
opportunity were otlerc^d to them. There is no reason for teachers to be disheartened, 
as Uicre is a great future for them. They have in their bauds the moulding of the 
youth of India. 

The ever-increasing unomiiloytnent no doubt ])rcsents a serious probhnn for 
solution, ami calls upon us to devise a scheme of national eimnomy which may 
miligatc some of the evils resulting from the present system of distribution of 
wealth. Rut India is fairly rich in raw materials and ]>rodm‘tivity of its soil. A 
wide vista of potentialities is open for the utilization of its natural resources. Our 
country is at the threshold of a great eeouomic ami industrial de'clopnieut. A new 
impetus for imliistrial enterprise has been given to it in cousciiucncc of War 
exigcneics. We liave to use all the rosonnics at our command, and develop our 
basic industries. We should omleavour to occupy a noble position side by side 
with other advanced countries of the world. 

The young generation is the hope of our country, and real progress can ho 
assured liy e»lucatiiig them on the right lines. The future destiny of India can be 
shaped only through education. I am (mnlideut that this Educational Conference 
will after deliberation arrive at delinito conclusions of far-reaching importance, and 
its resolution, broad-based on sound theories, will guide the shaping of a right 
policy of educational reform for the future. 


The A. I. Muslim Educational Conference 

51st. Session—Poona—28th. December 1940 

Governor’s Inaugural Address 


A tribute to the cultural background of the Muslims, stretching back for 
many centuri s, was paid by II. E. the Governor of Bombay in his inaugural 
Bpeecli at the blst session of the All-India Muslim Educational Conference held 
at Roona on the 28th. December 1940. 

The (3onferenee was held at the Bpacioiis pandal erected in the compound of 
the Anglo-Urdu High School, tiic hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq prcBiding. Over 
Beven hundred delegates from all over India, besides prominent provincial officials 
and non-officials attended the session. His Escellency Sir Roger Lumley^ Governor of 
Bombay, inaugurated the Conference. 
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HU Exeellency Buid :—“No proper midersUiwUnf! of the intellectual progress 
of the west can be attained except after paying the homage which 
maiiY BcholftiB, i)hilo80])hers, theoloj»ian8, historianH, BuicntiBtB and ]ioet8 who weie 
the clorv of the XJmmayid and the Abbaaid ages. The genius of men like Avicenna, 
Averrhocs Ibn Ratiita and Al-(ihnzali can never lie forgollen. J-or scveiul centuricH, 
Araliic was the main language of learning and cnlUirc. Latfi>'> to the aehie\;cmcnts 
of that languai'e were added the gifts to mankind beqiicalhcd by the great 1 ersian 
writer These Araliic and I’ersian anlhoritics who employed the beautiful and 
miimle languages of the Muslim cnllnre form a great array. In logic and in 
aeieiilific amiigemciit of ideas as well as in lyrical and imaginative power, their 
works have few rivals. It was indeed fortunate that the seed ol t'reek and Loman 
seholarship took root in Damaseus, Cairo, Alcpo, Cordoba, I.aghdad and ISokliaia 
and Sc a ritV. and luxuriant crop the fruits of winch the world is still enjoying. 
The ii Sration for all this was founded on the certain epuvietion tlia knowledge, 
1 e«?ni m and educalioii were jiart of the duty of good Muslims. 'J his ideal is still 
before w al . It is a fortunate heritage, In your own traditioiis there is one 
which 8ay^a father can confer upon his child no more valuable gift that a good 

cducaUon ’^ eontiniied : “We cannot be blind to the almost nnivcrsal mRC 

. oi^cnlaiVaalioii How you can best meet this tendency of the present day 

IT BtiU uphold your ancient ideals is a prolilcm which 1 feel sure yonr most 
fhoughtlnl men have conm^^^^^^ nnd it still demands tbcir nttenlioii, I 

mlL it sav here that as regards religious insti notion in cdneational iiistitiitions 
Bay . i i ^ ^hc State my Government in common with most 

maintained 01 s'Tl'®' <' h„t in all eonnlries has laid down the limits 

witlTin'wb ch it cm comformably with the general wish of the_ population of the 
V 'ovbiee be suiUbly allowed. I think there is nothing in the regulations m 
f nn his matt/r which need cause yon anxiety or fear. With the great ex¬ 

pansion of imiversal eilneation which the i.rescnl gcneiation in Imlia is witnessing, 
!t IB inevitable that some measures of agreement must be dciiscd. 

Mter giving a resume ol the facilities exist ng in this province and its capital 
for M slim cdiieatioii, the tiovernor said : 'T agree with the Cbaiiman's view that 
haekS css of education among Mualini girls is the most damaging blot on 
tbTrest ge of the eommiinity and again, I wholeheartedly nceejit ymir oiunioii 
Jhat’ 'a cUniunity whose women-lolk are illiterate can never piosj.cr and will 
liwflva lau behind. VVoraeii eonslitiitc in numbers half the human nmily. It is 
JnMrlw iUoU al that a section of the human race which is primarily responsible 
T the upbringing nnd early training of the young should remain in ignorance of 
the full complexities of modern life. To allow this is rather like seeking to wm a 
mxing matih with one hand tied firmly behind )he back. As you righ ly say, 
M? Chairniaii, iiiihicnees like rurdah and public oj-inion against, female rduealion 
ami eo-ediicatioii are amongst the potent fnetors ,,er,;eU.at,ng tins unhappy state ol 
Xits To remedy this is clearly a great task wbieh lies before Ml enlightened 
Mnslims, and 1 am sure that your diseiiBsions will deal with this inoblcm 

effectively.’’ . 

The Presidential Address 

After Mr. Ahvwd E. II. Jalfer, Chairnian of the Eeeeptioii Comniitlec had 
welcomed the Prcsulenl, delegates nnd the distinguished guests the Hon. Mr. tazlul 
Titin flf'livercd his I’rcsidcntiiil address. p t t • i * * • au 

^ The nlecssity for an “cdiieatioiml vivisection of Indin” in order to train the 
Muslim chUd for his education on lalcr singes and for he cstablisliment o Muslim 
rndveiMto in some of the important Provinces ol .India was cimihasised hy the 
CMef Miidsto of Bengal, Mr. 4. K. Fazlul Euq, in the course of his prcsideiilinl 

®‘^‘*'^®Eeforring to the problem of Primary cduealion for Muslim children, Mr. Euq 
said that the question resolved itself iiilo tbe estiibliBbmciit of primary schools m 
Ml ccnTcs of Muslim popniation where Muslim ehi dren could get Uic inslruetion 
whiX was acceptable to the community as a whole. It might mean a consider- 
Mdc expense and in some cases the. exjieiise must reach an Mmost staggering 
fiirure tut primary education wns the birihritciit of eveiy individiml child nnd 
it^ was Misurd to plead want of funds in imparting ediicaiion to children. In thia 
iSmSon Mr. Hvg characterised the Vidya Mniidir Scheme as utterly uimcceptablo 

*** *^'B^aking of his ovn Province, Mr. Evq said he leU proud ol the work which 
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his Government had been able to achieve in the course of the three and half years 
they had been in oflice in laying foundations for primary education in more than 
hall the districts of the Province. The system of primary education itself, he 
added, was in full swing in more than one-third of the province at the present 
time. 

Education under Early British Rule 

Speaking from personal experience, Mr. Iluq said, he had every reason to 
believe that secondary education in India had been dcvcloi>ing in a haphazard 
fashion and there did not exist in any province anything like a planned ])rogrammc 
for the development of secondary education, lie regretted that early British 
administrators of India had S[)ent the initial and formative i^eriods of British rule 
solely in consolidating their military position rather than in facing the problems of 
education either cultural, vocational, technical or otherwise. The most culpable 
neglect of which they has been guilty had been in the fields of inimary and 
secondary education. 'I'ill the establishment of the three TTniversitics at Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay, the Government of the country had done ])rac-tically nothing 
in controlling primary or secondary education. They left the problem entirely to 
the eflbrls of missionaries and mostly to private enterprise. 'Ihe result had been 
most unsatisfactory and it was not a surprise that there was in every ITovincc an 
incessant cry for the overhauling of the systems of education in all tluiir stages. 

Government did very little towards controlling even collegiate education, and 
the supervision which the Government exercised over Universities was of an entirely 
nominal character. “Even now,” he said, when the introduction of ])rovincial 
autonomy has thrown the burden of administration on the Indians themselves in 
the Ih'ovinccB, the interest which the Central (Jovernment is found to evince in 
educational matters is anything but creditable to Government. The result has 
been that Ministers in charge of education in the various Provinces have been 
faced with problems for whose proper solution there is neither means nor methods 
available,” 

Added to this, continued Mr. Iluq, the funds at the disposal of provincial 
Ministers were hoi)elessly inadequate for the due performance of their duties. 'J'hc 
Government of India Act in many cases had given the Ministers a large amount 
of responsibility without any real power and inadequacy of Unaucial lU’ovisions 
made the task of Ministers an extremely diflicult one and almost beyond human 
achievements. The Government of India Act, lie added, must be thoroughly 
overhauled and the Provincial Ministers must be vested with more exhauslivo and 
dellnitc powers to secure funds for the purpose of carrying on their legitimate duties. 

Dwelling on the subject of vocational and technical education. Mr. Iluq 
charged the Ciovcrnmcnt with an attitude of indiirerence and said that if to-day 
India was poor in s])ite of her vast resources, if at the luesent moment Indians 
had not been able to industrialise India in order to be able to ])ut her side by 
side with advancing countries of the world, it was because the Indians had so long 
not received any education which would fit them for practical and technical 
education. 


SuOOESTION TO UTILISE WAKF PROPliRTIES 

The president em])hasiscd that the time had come when they must take up 
the problem of education themselves and try to find their own remedies for their 
own wants and defects. He urged the establishment of Muslim Urdvcrsitics in the 
Punjab and Bengal and as to the means for meeting Ihc colossal funds required 
in this respect he suggested that Muslims should combine to get hold of Wnkf 
properties throughout India. In spite of what the founders of the AVakfs might have 
laid down in their endowments there should be something like a general attack on 
the citadels occupied by Mutawallis in order that they might commandeer the 
resources of Wakf pro])erticB for the purpose of the education of the children of 
their community. He ho]icd that the Conference would consider the question of 
Wakfa and give a general direction to the Government of the various Provinces to 
introduce legislation in order to nationalise these Wakf properties for the benefit 
of Muslim education. 

Reviewing the activities of the All-India Muslim Educational Conference 
covering a period of more than half a century, Mr. Hiiq refuted tlie charge that 
it was a separatist movement and an organisation which was calculated to introduce 
communalism in the educational systems of India. He said that those who indulged 
in these criticisms forgot the essential fact that although the basic principles of 
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education wuBt remain the same for all comramiiticB and all peoples, the details 
must differ in the case of the different communities just as Indians themselves 
differed among themselves in physical features and mental development, 

Mr. R. P. Masani’s Address 

The epidemic of brutality is but a passing phase ; with it would vanish 
Hitlerism’* declared Mr. R. P, Mamni^ Vice-Chancellor of the llombay University, 
in an address to the Conference, on “tSomc asjiect of Moslem’s education.” 

Mr. Masani outlined the contribution of Islam to luiinan civilisation, culture 
and education and said that “forward” was the motto which illumined the banner 
of Islam in the past. But to-day “backward” was the word writ large upon the 
educational history of the Muslims in India. On the basis of the ratio of ])upils 
under instruetion to the total ])Opulatiou, the MnsUms were far behind the advanced 
Hindus but much better oft' than all the Bections of the Hindus put together, the 
jicreentagc being 12'S against fi. 

Mr. Masani urged the establishment of social service organisations with volun¬ 
tary workers to take schools to the door of the iicoplc. (.kinclnding, Mr Masani 
hoped that the spirit of Islam would enable the Muslim, as in the jiaRt, to live in 
intellectual co-operation and comity with the other coinmnniticB in India, enhancing 
thereby the peace, happiness and glory of this land. 


Second Day—Poona—29th. December 1940 

Section al Mektinos 

Two sectional mccUngs of the Conference, one on Islamic Cnltnre and History 
and the other on Urdu were held to-day. 

Ndwah liahadur Yar Jung Bahadur of ITydcrnbad (Deccan) presided over the 
Islamic Culture meeting. Tapers on the subject were read at the meeting, and 
resolutions were adopted which were placed before the open session of the Conference 
for ratitication. 

A resolution disapproved of “the latest innovalions in various girls’ institutions 
of holding theatricals and dramatic ]iartics that often go beyond the limits of 
morality”. It requested the authorities to ‘immediately cease holding any func¬ 
tions or a dcmoraliHing character.” 

Trof. Halcem, who B]H)kc at the Education section meeting, suggested that 
the mosque should be revived as a social and cultnral instilution, and used ns 
a means for the spreading of primary and adult education. The A11-India Muslim 
Kdiicational Conferonee should, he urged, keep in touch with the Trovincial 
Governments and Advisory Boards as well as Muslim politicians, \and assume the 
responsibility for the successful carrying out of the programme of the (’onfercncc. 

The Education Section meeting of the Conference ado}>ted over twenty 
resolutions wliich inter alia urged the authorities of the Allahabad University 
to amend the constitution of the Uiiiversity so as to have at least one tlurd of 
the number of scats of the elected members of the Senate reserved for Muslims. 
The meeting also iequc8te<l the University of Aligarh to institute a diploma for 
oriental studies as in the Lucknow University. 

Most of the resolutions related to the problem of Muslim education in the 
province of Bombay. A request was made to the Government of Bombay to 
appoint a responsible Muslim ofiicer to examine each text book and withhold any 
book containing anything repugnant to Muslim culture and religion. The Govern¬ 
ment was also requested to appoint Muslims as Educational Inspectors. 

Education Committee’s Report 

An account of the work done hitherto by the Kamal Yar Jung Committee 
was submitted to the All-Iiidia Muslim Educational Conference to-day. It was in 
the nature of an interim report and the pemissiou of the (.’onferenee was sought 
for a year’s extension of the Committee to conclude its labours. 

The report is prefaced with a brief survey of world conditions ns obtaining 
to-day and the menace of the new doctrine of National Socialism and race supe¬ 
riority. Turning to the Wardha Scheme, the Report says that the Muslims felt 
sincerely that it was the spiritual clement which must once more be restored to 
humanity. T'he^r were against the “over intelloctualism of modern education and 
tlie over-emphasising of materialism to the neglect of the spiritual.” They were 
against the Wardha Scheme because it neglected religion generally and yet brought 
iulo bold relief “Ahimsa which was the religion of Gandhiji.” 
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Characierifiinp; the introduction of the Wardha Scheme by the Conpjrcsa 
Ministries as a “crusade against Islamic culture” the report says that the Muslims 
had another g:rievaiice against the scheme. It harked back to a primitive period of 
human life. 

After the above general observalions, the report refers to the work done by the 
Committee so far. A questionnaire was issued and a touring sub-committee was 
a))pointcd to make an extensive tour of the country to study local conditions of 
Muslim education and their cUcct on the social order and cultural life of the 
Muslims. During their tour, numerous grievances against the ])resent educational 
institutions and organisations were luesented before them. In many ])lacc8, they 
found that there were no adequate facilities for the teaching of Urdu, Persian or 
Arabic. In other ])laces Muslims had little facilities in gettijig admission to 
industrial, technical and professional institutions. 

Regarding the Urdu language, the report says : “'riierc is absolutely no doubt 
about the fact that in some idaces deliberate eHorts are Ix'ing made to replace the 
Urdu language from its ])rcHent ]H)sition and status in India. 'J'he future of Mus¬ 
lim education in India, has also been a matter of the deepest anxiety to all 
thinking Muslims throughout India, es])ccially in view of the new political attitude 
and the new constitution in India. It has been forcibly brought to their notice 
that in a number of ])laccs, this has visibly athjctcd the interests of Muslim 
education. There is no doubt about the fact visil)lc on the surface everywhere 
that Urdu is being forcibly siqqdanted or reconditioned and unless the Muslim 
community now takes up the question its ultimate eflcct will mean a great disaster 
to the best interests of Muslim education in India. 'I'hc question of the curriculnm 
to be followed in religions instruction in general in schools and colleges has 
specially engaged our attention and here also it seems the ])reBent state of things 
is most unsatisfactory. 'Ihey hope to consider this ])roblem in all its as})ects and 
present their report to the Ucncrul Committee for their ultimate consideration and 
decision.” 


The All India Students’ Federation 

Sixth. Session—Nagpur—25th. December 1940 

RUPTUllE AMON(5 DELEOATJCS 


The sixth session of the All-India Students’ Federation which eommeneed 
at Nagpur on the 2.^)lh. December 1tt40 witnessed a rupture in the organisation, the 
delegates from Piliar, Pengal and United Provinces seceding almost in a body. 

Trouble arose in regard to the P^ctlcralion’s elections in Pcngal Communists, 
whose opiHisition to (landhian leadership is well known, tried to pul u]) a number 
of delegates with a view to capture the organisation, ’ihis was strongly resented 
to by a large number of delegates who viewed with ai)probation the individual 
satyagraha movement and Ciundhiji’s leadership. 

Thus two rival eonferciices were held in the evening, one at the ]iandal under 
the presidentship of I’rofcssor iliren Mookerjee of Calcutta and the other at the 
Convocation Hall under the presidentship of Mr, Madan Mohan Prasad of 
Allahabad. 

Doctor K. M. Ashraf innngiiratcd and Professor Tliren Mookherjee presided at 
the Conference held in the original pandal creeled for the Conference. Dr, Ashraf 
described Mr. Gandhi’s satyagraha movement us “a very poor protest against the 
imposition of belligerency on India.” 

Mr, Mookherjec dwelt on the achievements of the Soviet Union. 

The other section led by Mr, M, L. Shah, Ceneral Secretary of the Federation 
and Mr. Arahind Bose, held a meeting at the University Convocation Hall under 
the presidentship of Mr. Madan Mohan Prasad, President of the Rihar Youth 
League and former President of the Allahabad University Union. Mr. Prasad 
in his speech, described the satyagraha movement as “a very dignified protest.” 

Meanwhile Mr. T, J. Kedar, Vice-Chancellor of the Nagpur University, was 
meeting both groups informally in an endeavour to bring them together* 
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Second Day—Poona—26lh. December 1940 
CoMTiiOMiSE Efforts fail 

All cHortfl at a compromise havin}j; failed, delegates apiaiii met in two 
conforcnccfl t,o-iii^lit and pa.ssed two sets of resoliilions, relaliiij; inter alia to 
Blndciils’ attiiido towards the war and the various demands of students. 

The Oonl‘ore?)<*,o held at the (xctta .layanti i;roimds under the presidentship 
of Prof, llireri Mukherje.e cliaracterized the Pakistan sc-lieme of tlio Muslim League 
and the “ilindnstan” slogans of the Hindu Mahasalilia as reactionary and 
disruptive. 'File Conference also dtsdared that the prescMit hiadership of the 
Indian National Couj^ress had failed to achieve unity and amity arnon^ the 
communities. 

'J’he (’onference expressed the opiiiion tliat the ii\fliiniice of the “reactionary 
leadership” of the Muslim Eeaeiue and the Hindu Mahasahha shoiihl he eurtaihul 
and appealed for a ‘ voluntary fedoration of re;.donal states based on mutual 
confidence”. 


The U. P. Muslim Students’ Conference 

First Session —Allahabad— 17th. November 1940 
Mr. Iluq’s Inaugural Address 

“To ns, Islam is greater than anythin,else. Unless eomiminal dinereni'cs 
are composed to the satisfaction of us all, lh<' tinu* has come wlien w(* have reached 
the i)artin;^ of the ways,” said Mr. .1. A" h’a^lul Jniq, (diief Minister, Ilcn.ral, 
inau} 2 ;urating the first IJ. 1*. Muslim ^Stiuleiits’ Ooufcrcnce at Allahabad on the 
November 1040. 

riie times arc such,” he added, “that the Muslims of India, especially in the 
minority provinces, are to take note of realities and to see the danp^er with whieh 
the country and Muslims in particular arc faced. Unless IMuslims are safe and 
secure and unless the iMuslims arc enabled to render the service wliieh they can, 
we cannot i)roiK‘rly conduct the tie.ht for India’s salvation. 'Fhoso who delude 
themselves that they can build the destinies of India without the Muslims in the 
))icture live in a fool’s paradise.” 

Mr. FazliU Haq continued : “Coramunalism is essential to some extent. It 
is a kind of sacred fcclio^. and one must learn to love oneself and then others. 
It is human nature. Commuiiulism is not necessarily fur a li{.;ht, but for defence, 
for self-defence. 

Proccediiip;, Mr. Fazlnl Hnq said : “Wc will not give up the essentials of our 
culturo, simply for the exigencies of the hour. Muslims have not done anything to 
introduce 8ei)arati8t tendencies. We are in a minority, and it would not be in our 
interests to do so. But seiMiratism and quarrels arc being forced on us. Wc ofler 
co-operation, we offer patriotism in the highest sense of the term. We are prepared 
to shed onr blood in the cause of the country. All this, so long as the majority 
community docs not quarrel with the position taken by us and so long as they 
do not force us to a position repugnant to Islam. Wc will not tolerate that. 

“We are not goi'g to iin-Muslimise ourselves. We have our own enlture. 
The Hindus are not to dominate over us. Ninety million Muslims will stand 
together for defending their rights. They will rally round the Muslim banner if 
there is any danger to their rights. We do not love fighting, but we love defend¬ 
ing our rights. Our motto is ‘Nothing for ourselves ; all for Islam.” 

Mr. Fazlul Hug maintained that Muslims and Hindus were two separate 
nations and that they should be allowed to progress 8ej>arately maintaining their 
separate entities. It was possible, he said, for the two cultures to live side by side 
and to contribute separately to a common beneficial blend. 

Mr. Fazlul Hug maintained that in politics and other matters, including, for 
instance, the question of language and script, it was the Hindus who were intro¬ 
ducing separatist tendencies and forcing quarrels on the Muslims, who had to 
defend their rights and culture. 
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Mr. M. N. Roy’s Plea 

“The present constitutional deadlock can only be ended by Coalition Ministries 
in the iTovinccs,” said Mr. A/. N. Koy addrcBsinj; the Conference by special 
invitation. 

Coalition nfiinistries, continnod Mr. Itoy, would be a means to an end, namely, 
the eileclivc participation of India in tlie ])resciit world crisiB. From the very out¬ 
set of the war, the Ooiijj^ress policy had been wroiif^. 

“Two and a half years of oflicc, during which i>coplc came to identify it with 
the Sarkar, ^avc the Conjj;n'S8,” he added, “immense ap])arcnt popjilarity and it 
held the key to freedom, llul it has chosen to commit ])oliticai suicide. The 
rcsi^natimi of the Ministries was a mistake. This false step has blocked a very 
ctle<;tive l)ri(l^e to India’s co-oi)eration in the war, which is essential not only for 
India but for the whole world.” 

Mr. Rntj said that he knew from personal knowledge that many Conj^ress 
M. L. A’s were dissatisfied with the Congress policy, but they were kcopin*!; quiet 
because tlicy wcie haunted by the nip,htmarc of the Congress coinini; back to 
power. lie thought that the cHort to form (\)alition Ministries would sueecod. 
In any ease, it was worthwhile making an clVort, because that would create a 
dilforent alinosphcre. 

The Presidential Address 

“ ‘Hack to the days of Mahomed’ should bo the watchword of every Muslim,” 
said Klian Haluuhir M. of 1‘atna, in his incsiilenlial address to the 

Confi’K’ucc. ife added, “education must rest on a fouinlalion of religion.” 

Deploring tlie fact tliat even in educational institutions the atniosjdicrc was 
chargctl with a feeling of hatred between students of diUerent sects, the Khan 
Halwidur saivl that lie did not wisli to lay the blame on any class or community, 
blit there must lie a limit to cvcrythijig. He accnseil the Congress (lovernmcnts 
of having made changes in the system of education which were antagonistic to 
Muslim inU'veslH. 

A resolution cMidorsing the rakistan scheme of the Muslim League was passed. 
Another luotcstcd against the engraving of Sanskrit religious words on the (.\m- 
vocatiou degrees of the Agra University “which hurt the feelings and Biiscepti- 
biliticH of the Muslim stiidimtH.” 

It was also resolved that the U. V. Muslim Btudents’ Federation should 
ai>point a sul)-commiltee of students and members of the Court of the Allahabail 
University to take necessary steps for the redress of Muslim sliidents’ grievances 
against the University. 


The Bihar Muslim Students’ Conference 

Second Session—Patna~22nd. December 1940 
The ITvEsijhsntial Address 


The second annual conference of the Bihar Muslim Students’ Federation was 
held at I’atna on the 22nd. December 1940 under the presidentship of Mr. Qhulam 
.Imam, I’rcsidcnt of the City Muslim League, Lucknow. 

Mr. Imam, in tlie course of his ])rcsidential address, advised the students to 
regulate their lives on the lines of the Islamic injunctions. IMerring to the 
Pakistan scheme, ho pointed out that the Muslims did not want to set up a state 
owned by them but only wanted to get a iiarccl of land where the Islamic laws 
could have sway. 

Haji SharufiilUn, M.L.A., Chairman of the Reception Comraitte, while welcom¬ 
ing the delegates to the Conference, asked them to foster unity amongst themselves 
and atipcaled to the students to make the cause of the masses their own. 



Convocation Addresses 

The Dacca University Convocation 

Vice-Chancellor’s Speech 

The following is the Speech by Dr. E. C, Majumdur, Vice-Chancellor, at the 
Annual Convocation of the University of Dacca on the 18th. July 1940 ;— 

Your Kx<!ellcncy and Chancellor, 

It is rny proud privilege to oiler you a most cordial welcome on behalf of 
the University of l)a(!ca on the occasion of your first visit to the University of 
which you have been the Chancellor for more than eight mouths. We arc sure 
that Your Mvccllcncy will take an active and sympathetic iiiterest in the affairs 
of the University and that your personal contact will cnalilo it to profit more 
and more by your wise counsel, advii^e and guidance during the years to come. 

I wotdd next oiler a hearty and cordial w'clcome to the distinguished visitor 
who has kindly consentc»l to deliver the Convocation Address. Dr. A. F. Rahman 
is no stranger to the University. He has been associated with it both on the 
teaching and the administrative sides from its very inception, and ultimately held 
the high ollice of Vice-Chancellor for over two years and a half. He is now in a 
position to take a detached view of University education in general, and of this 
University in i>arLicular. Mis varied experience and wide knowledge of men and 
things niako him eminently fit to give us a lead in educational policy [in these 
uncertain and troublesome times, and we arc, therefore, grateful to him for having 
kindly a(^ccpted our invitation to deliver the Convocation Address. 

1 would also welcome tlie other distinguished guests ])rcsent here and offer 
them my most cordial thanks for the active interest they have shown iii the 
affairs of the University. 

Before I. iirocced further, it is my melancholy duty to odor a tribute of 
respect to the memory of Urofessor N. N. Ghosh wdio served this University in 
various ca]>acitics, viz., Professor of Law. Dean of the Faculty of Law and Ih’ovost, 
Jagannath Hall, lie retired after the full term of his scrvii^o in the year 1931 
and rendered valuable services to the University. It is also my painful duty to 
refer to the tragic death of Mr. Islripcndra Narayan Roy Chaudhury. the son of 
the /cmindar of llaldah and a member of the Court of this University. He was 
a very popular figure in Dacca ami took great interests in games and sports. 

] would now like to review in brief outline the work of the University during 
the last session. The most important event during the year is the institution of 
the Faculty of Agriculture. The question of establishitjg a Faculty of Agriculture 
in the Dacca University was mooted even before the Ui»ivcisi(.y actually came into 
being. More than twenty years ago, the Hon’blc Mr. A, K, FazluL Bay, now the 
Chief Minister of Bengal, moved a resolution in the Bengal Legislative Council 
recommending to Government “that a fully equipped Agricultural College, to bo 
iiiially incorporated with the proposed Dacca University, be established at au early 
date”. In the speech with which he moved this resolution he showed very cogent 
reasons, wdth his usual eloquence, why this Agricultural College should be incorpo¬ 
rated in the University of llacca. The resolution was accepted by the Government 
and they assured the house that they would shortly give practical effect to the 
recommendations contained in that resolution. It was presumably in pursuance of 
this policy that the Dacca University Act contained au express provision that it 
shall have a Faculty of Agriculture. Unfortunately, financial and other difficulties 
intervened and practical effect could not be given to the provisions of the Act 
before the session 1939-40, I take this opportunity of tendering the most grateful 
thanks of the University to the Hou’ble Chief Minister and his colleagues, specially 
the Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, for having enabled us to start the Faculty of 
Agriculture. Mr. M. Carbery, M.C., has been elected the first Dean of the Faculty 
of Agriculture. We have added two new Departments, viz., Biology and Soil 
Bcieiice, and have appointed a number of new teachers in Botany, Zoology. 
Micro-Biology and Agricultural Chemistry. Dr. P, Maheswari has been appointed 
Header in Botany ana Head of the Department of Biology, while the Department 
ol Bpil Science has been placed for the present under the Professpr of Qhemistry. 

53 
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Amonc other chances in the administrative and teaching staff, mention may 
he made of the appointment of Prof. S. N. Bose, Head of the Department of 
rhvsics ns Provost of Dacca Hall, of Dr. Md. Bhahidiilla, as Provost of laz'"! 
TTiia Musliiii lltill and the Maulaua Zafar Ahmad Usmani as lAOcturer in the 
Deinirtment of Arabic and Islamic Studies. The Maulana Saheb is a learned divine 
of all-India reputation and his appointment will, I am sure.^ serve to sti-^cngthen 
and popularise the Department. Dr. Ih K. Eoy, Lecturer in pjiglish, has pist ijetired 
from^Tniversity service, after servint' his full term of appointment. Dy his scholar- 
ship and teaching ability of a high order he rendered valuable services to the 

Univcisdy the increase in the number of students was 

maintained durintz; the last session, the total number of students being l.bbJ as 
m^-Ainst ] '^7 in the previous session. The number of women students has also 

bciii"- ‘.)li durin"; Iho iast BCBsion bb BgaiiiBt 7d in the year prccediiiK. 

While retelling to the incrense in the nninhcr of Btndcnts 1 would like to jioint 
out that the time has come when the Uiiiveieity Bhould have to think KCiiously 
Uont tCBtricting aclmiBBion only to IhoBC BtndcntB who are likely to 

nrofit really hy pursuing a courBe in the ITniverHity. It is obvious that many 

sViidcnlB who have just managed to pasB the Matriculation and Intermediate 
exaininations arc more likely to waste tticir time than do any good to themselvcB 
or to tlio ITnivci'sily by eontiimiiig thetr career in the llnivcrsity. At the same 
ILe tl ere are practical dillic.ilties in the way of laying down restrictionB to admis- 

1 on' over and above the minimum qualilicalions prescribed under the ITniyersity 
Act 'J'hc University, has however, nia.le a beginning in this liolicy of restriction by 
deli'niim the categories of stiidcnts who alone vyill bo admitted to the ‘'om™ for 
be llariielor of the Uomiuerce. It is just possible that this would bo followed up 
bv the adoiitioii of a Bimilar policy in regard to the other courses. ..... 

^ U is '■liitifying to note that the ITniversity has been able to maintain its 
1 w. ' This will be proved by the record of the ddlercnt academic 

"‘■foirof tlio linive^^^^^ resoLch work carried on by the staff and 

BtudiMits of wliicli a detaiLl account is given in the Annual Report. The do.;torate 
Btuiums. ftwaidcd bv this University to Mr, Abdul Jlalim, Mr. lo]ondra 

N‘Uh (Ihi)Hb ' Mr. Sachiudra Mohan Mitra, Mr. Bm-hindra Nath Barker, Mr. 
^atii . Uhaltacharvva Mr. Ilaieiulra Chandra Hazra, Mr. Jogendra Nath 

an.l Mr^^^ R»hsUit. All of them are ..Id students of the 

llnivMsi y and in many cases the thesis has been very highly praised by the 

ijiuveibu>, . T mav Bpccially refer in this connection to a book named 

itotvevs tv Ibvss ill Lomlon. It is written by Dr. A. B. Kndra, a .lislingmsh^ 

griiuato of'this University and a member of its teaching stuff. Profcssiir Harold 

faskr.lescriberit ‘ as the best treaties known to him on this subject and one long 
likelv to remain the standard treaties for the period it covers. 

I won d now like to say a few words about some of the important pending 
1 . , .JrcBsinc nroblcms of the University. In my last Convocation Address, 

rsliTSScd the iiccl 5’a sccon.l Muslim Hail in order to afford residential facilities 
to tlm grow nc Iimnber of Muslim students. The nceessary Statute was passed by 
toe ij.iivms llie new Hall being named after the Hon’ble the Chief Mimster of 
Ttln.ml in reco'-nition of liis eminent services to the cause of education. We are 
Bengal in rcc.n i,-,.(.„iieiu.Y for giving assent to the Statute by virtue of which 

fufl arh WUa from July 

V (.rrcsu eiit students, more than 100 in number, are now aecommodat^ in a 
mrt of Vhe main University Building where Classes. OHiees ami the Library of 
the Univctoity are located. This is a very unsatisfactory state of tilings and we 
the . Yniir Exccllencv’fl Government should make adequate financial 

Toviston L heln^ building worthy of the Hall, The lack ot 

pioviBion loi frradually increasing number of resident Muslim students is 

TsSs Kobtom and cVery y^^^^ ffrayity. The University 

a seiiouB piouit lookiuir forward to an early solution of the problem. 

“ ‘' fifttisractory prigross is also being made in regard to the proposed Faculty of 
Mcdi.dne The Committee held its final meeting on the 10th July and the refKirt 
is now ready for submission to the Government. We fervently hope that the 
cstablTshment of a Medical Faculty in this University will received the sympathetic 
eonsidSoii of the Government. No argnment of mine is perhaps needed to back 
toHSe. particularly as wo juBtly regard the Hon'ble Minister in charge of 
the Department a* one of who feels keodly on ^la aubjeet. He haa already ahown 
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active and lively sympathy for the project as befits one who so worthily represents 
the illustrious family to whom the city of Dacca is indebted for all its major 
developments and amenities of life. 

Next to the provision of a Medical Collcf^e there is another direction in 
which the expansion of the University’s activities is both desirable and iJossible. 
An institution for imfiarting advanced training in certain special branches of Engin¬ 
eering and Technology is a great desideratum in this province, and the University 
of Dacca with its well-equipped laboratories, and the Ahsanullah School of Engi¬ 
neering as a fitting nucleus, may justly hope to increase its uscfulncsfi l)y starting 
a Faculty of Engineering. At our request the Government have referred this 
question to the Committee appointed some time back to consider the reorganisation 
of the Ahsanullah School of Engineering. It might perhaps be felt by the Govern¬ 
ment that this University is insatiable in its demands. I may assure them, 
however, tliat, so far at least as I am concerned, this is my last demand upon 
public funds for any major development in this University. Besides, it is necessary 
perhaps to emphasise that the institution of a Faculty of Engineering in this 
University is not altogether a new proposal. At the time when the draft Ihll 
for the cstaldishmcnt of a University at Dacca was being debated in the (Central 
Assembly, there was a general consensus of oinnion that it should start, among 
others, with the Faculties of Medicine, Agriculture and Engineering. The Govern¬ 
ment accepted the first two and incorporated them in the Act, while, as regards the 
last, they exyiressed the opinion tiiat although it was higlily desirable that a 
Faculty of Engineering sho^l be established in the ITniversity of l>acca, the 
Central Government was not^illing to make a definite i>rovi.sion for it in the Act 
thereby imi)OKing a heavy financial burden on the Local Government. 'Jiincs have 
changed since tlicn and the need for a course of Engineering and Technology is 
much greater today than it was 20 years ago. No apology is therefore needed for 
pressing upon the (lOvernment our very natural desire to imu’case the usefulness of 
this University by starting a higher course in Engineering and Technology. 

The provision of higher training in Technology and Engineering will also go 
a great way towards removing what is often urged as the chief defect in the 
University education by a large section of the public. The University is mainly 
criticised on the ground that the education imparted by it is too litc'rary and does 
not enable its graduates to earn their livelihood. It is dilliciilt to endorse the view 
that the main function of the University is to find employment for its stiuients or 
to adapt the teaching solely to its requirements. On the other hand, it must l)e 
freely admitted that the University should include in its curricula such bramdies of 
study as would enable its alumni to fight Buccessfully the stnigglea of life and 
equip them with knowledge that may be turned to good account ])y way of 
furthering the industrial development and economic reorganisation of the coinitry. 

This raises a fundamental question about the scope and function of the 
University and I should take this opportunity to say a few words about it. The 
idea is slowly gaining ground that there should be a greater correlation between 
the Universities and the national needs in various walks of life. As an ab.stract 
principle no exception can be taken to it, but in its practical application, the only 
needs that are emphasised, almost to the exclusion of all others, are the economic 
and the material. Nobody could possibly deny for a moment the great necessity 
for satisfying those needs at a time when India is passing througli an acute stage 
of poverty and unemployment. But taking a broad view of our national life it 
would be equally rutile to deny that there are also other paramount needs in the 
life of the nation, notably in the moral and intellectual spheres. Those who have 
eyes to see cannot but realise that the want of bread is not the only danger that 
is threatening the national welfare. There is a great void in the intellectual and 
moral life of the peoide which is slowly but steadily sapping its vitality day by 
day. In all departments of national life, whether political, social or religions, 
there are signs of intellectual and moral bankruptcy and he who runs may read 
them. Slogans and catchwords have taken the place of thoughts and ideals 
narrowness characterises our outlook and desires, and broad vision and high 
thinking are at a discount. Violence of thought and language has become the 
passport to leadership and little value is placed in public life upon such virtues 
as sturdiness of character, nobility of feelings, steady devotion to work and a spirit 
of willing self-sacrifice. These eminent qualities are no longer regarded as 
essential even in a leader, and no wonder we are witnessing all around us the 
meteoric rise and fall of popular leaders in every walk of life. Discipline which 
controls our surging emotions both in private and public life, and acts as a true 
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guide in puzzling and critical times, is fast passing away. Intemperance in 
language and action and unwillingness to concede the same freedom to others as 
one desires for oneself render healthy organised activities abortive' or impossible. 
The fundamental principles and moral values of life, which constitute the very 
foundations of human thought and action, are being challenged with arrogance by 
a newly awakened spirit of scepticism which ignores the progress of centuries 
and the laborious process of evolution through which human civilisation has 
emerged to its ])re8ent state. 

The same state of chaos in moral and intellectual spheres is writ largo in tho 
history of the world as it is shaping around us today. The ruthless war that is 
slowly spreading its tentacles over the whole of bewildered Europe attacks the very 
first priiKuples upon which organised political life is based and is sure to prove a 
great set-back to the ])rogresB which freedom, liberalism and democracy achieved 
after a grim struggle for hundreds of years. Here again the fruits of centuries of 
progress have been trampled under foot by the primitive human instincts of 
greed and lust for ])ower and a fatal belief that might is right. Humanity shudders 
at the massacre, devastation, outrage and depredations that are being carried 

on a colossal scale by the very peo])lc who have held aloft tho torch of progress 

and civilisation in Europe and illumined the darkness of the world. Today we arc 
forcefully reminded of Lord Urey’s i)rophctic words in Ihlt: “The lamps are 
going out all over Euroi)e ; we shall not see them lit again in our life-time*’. 

This is not the proper occasion to examine the ullimatc causes underlying 
this moral retrogression of lOurope or to pass any Judgment on the principal 
actors in this grim tragedy. But those of us who areitot directly and immediately 
affected by it must pause and think in a detached and aispassionate 8})irit, and try 
to read aright the signs of the times and learn the obvious lessons they hold out 
before us. 

I ho])e this brief review of national and international situation would not be 

regarded as out of place in a Convocation Address. For nothing can so forcibly 

demonstrate the fact, which is often ignored, that great as the need is for supplying 
the material wants of life and harnessing our knowledge for that purpose, there is 
an equally imperative demand upon the highest education tliat the University can 
inijiart, not only to conserve the highest and noblest ideals that humanity conceived 
in the past, but also to emphasise the value of those sublime truths upon tho 
human mind, "i'oday when t.he whole world seems to be seized with a mad frenzy 
of passion, the Ujiiversitics form nearly the only strongholds where the 
highest ideals of humanity may seek and find a safe refuge from the onslaughts 
of brute force inspired by violence and hate. Here flourish the arts and 
science, and knowledge, extended to all spheres of life, quickens an active 
social sense and inspires a healthy desire to live and let others live. Here 
we still uj)hold a rc8i)e(*t for the rights of tlie individual and his freedom 
of thought, belief and action with due regard to the similar freedom of his fellow- 
men. Here wc test and teach the values of charily, liberality and fellow-feeling 
towards others ; of a disciplined mind and intellect which engenders pro])cr respect 
jfor rules and regulations and checks one’s over-weening self-esteem and instincts 
of aggression. Above all, it is in the pure and healthy atmosphere of the University 
that the students should feel an inner urge for the true, the good and the beautiful 
and grow a spirit of service and sacrifice for tho cause of humanity, (irood 
maxims are these and theoretically accepted as true all over the world, but it is 
necessary for the Universities to repeat and emphasise them and to correlate them 
with the modern conditions of life in order to restore the lost equilibrium in our 
national and international life. 

No Universily will be worth its name if it fails to inspire its students with 
those ideals when the world sorely meeds them. Amid the din and dust of 
modern life, when the old repositories of faith and viruc are crumbling to pieces 
one after another, the University, as the highest seat of knowledge and learning, 
must hold aloft the banner of humanity. Nations and empires rise and fall, the 
arts and crafts of peace and war flourish and decay, but the highest ideals of 
immanity and tho moral value of life tower above them all like the eternal 
Himalayas. 

This is my message to you, the Graduates of the University who have assem¬ 
bled here today to receive their Degrees. I congratulate you on your BuccesBes and 
confidently hope that you would carry my message to heart. I would not like 
today to give you any advice on the conventional lines—for the times are too deep 
and stirring for trite observations and common platitudes. We are living in an 
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era of revolutionary exoitemcnt when the whole fabric of human civilization is 
being violently shaken to its very foundation. Let us rise equal to the occasion 
and think in terms of human welfares rather than individual happiness. The two 
arc indissolubly connected, though the link is not often visil)Ie or perceptible. You 
should not devote the knowledge and intellectual and moral discipline that this 
Ujiiversity has imparted to you, exclusively to the satisfaction of your personal 
needs and desires. S^ou should bo animated by a spirit of service and take your 
due share in the arduous task of improvement, renovation and reconstruction in 
every sphere of our life, be it as a leader or as an humble follower. You must try 
to cultivate the i)Owcr of thinking and reviewing the life around you in a detached 
and dispassionate spirit. You must try to equip yourself for leadership by 
developing the virtues I have mentioned above and a keen sense of public morality 
the lack of which is the moat prominent cause of degeneration in our ])ublic life 
today. You should be imbued with a feeling of robust 0 ])tinn 8 m and urged by 
an impelling desire to leave things better than you found them. Never lose heart 
by the enormity of the manifold ills which have seized our national life and 
rendered progress and ])urilication almost a Herculean task- Jhit be buoyed up 
willi horic which comes to youth alone. A short while ago, on the occasion of the 
celebration of the Foumlation Day of the University, I unfurled the flag of the 
University carrying the great motto “Truth shall fuevair’. J.et that he the 
watchword of your life, and let each individual students take a solemn pledge that 
whatever walks of life it may be Ids lot to tread, lie should keep this flag of his 
Alma mater flying, and endeavour by words and deeds so to regulate his conduct 
that truth may prevail over untruth, that justice may triumiili over iniquity, 
wisdom over jiassion, virtue over impiety, and reason over brute-force. I'hc safe¬ 
keeping of the University flag, which implies all these noble virtues and ideals, 
is in the hands of each and all of you, and I liope and pray that yon should 
alw'ays hold it high and keep its honour unsullied even at the risk of everything 
else that you may hold dear and near. With this hoiie I take leave of you and 
wish you god-speed in your journey of life, 

H. E. the Governor’s Address 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and (lentlemen, 

lleforcj touch on some of the many i)rohIcms which you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor 
have mentioned in your address, and before I speak to you, as I intend to do this 
morning, of the grave international events which overshadow your lives an<l mine, 
let me say what a special pleasure it is for me to ho present today on my first 
formal visit to this great UniverBity, of which J am ])rivilegcd and ])roud to bo 
Chancellor. As a centre for the cultural life of Eastern Loiigal, this University 
has a great part to play in moulding and influencing ]ml)lic opinion and in main¬ 
taining that great tradition of learning whicli has always characterised the people 
of this side of the province. It is no i)art of my duty today, nor is it my intention 
to comment on the educational standards maintained here, but I would like to take 
this opportunity of saying how inqu-essed I was with the work which is being 
done during an informal visit which I was able to pay to the University a few 
days ago. 

In the course of your address, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, you referred to many 
aspects of University life and to serveral administrative prol)Icms and achievements. 
I share with you the satisfaction of knowing that a fully fledged Faeulty of Agri¬ 
culture is now in being and I trust and believe that the achievements of this new 
Faculty will he of real help and assistance to the agriculturists of this Frovimie, 
and will in future serve to recall the work of the Hon’blc Chief Minister and his 
colleagues who have shared no endeavour to bring it into being. Let us not, liow- 
ever, in the first flush of enthusiasm, forget that the Faculty has still to prove its 
worth. That it will do so, 1 have not the slightest doubt, for Dacca has always 
possessed a wealth of practical agricultural exnciicnce which can now be drawn 
upon for the purposes of the University. I should like to take this opportunity 
to emphasise the necessity of maintaining to the full tlie hap])y co-operation 
which has already been achieved between the Agricultural Department and 
the University. Ly this means, I feel confident that the Faculty will quickly make 
its weight felt for the betterment of agriculture in the Province. 

As regards the possibility of the establishment of two further Faculties of 
Medicine and Engineering to which a reference has been made, 1 am not, 1 am 
afraid, in a position to carry you much further than your Vice-Cliancellor has 
done. The Committee appointed by Government to examine the question of the 
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Medical Faculty has not yet reported and until it does so, I cannot add further 
comment. 

The question of establishing a Faculty of Engineering raises, however, many 
complex problems. The necesBities of war have emphasised the need for greater 
progress in technical training and the Central Government are like a lively interest 
in the wider extension of facilities for such training. U'he Bengal Government even 
before this new development had not overlooked the possiliilites of further develop¬ 
ing the already flourishing Ahsannllah Scool of Engineering. In fact the Com¬ 
mittee which was appointed to make recommendations for the improvement of 
this school has asked to be allowed to consider also the possibility of developing 
the school into a college. This request has been granted and the further question 
of establishing a Faculty of Engineering must naturally await the result of the 
committee’s deliberations. I think we should be wise to avoid undue optimism 
in this connection and to remember that for some years to come the (lemands 
on account of Primary and Girls Education are likely to leave very little over for 
assistance to other branches, howerver valuable. 

As regards the second Muslim Hall I can only say that nobody was more 
pleased than 1 when I found myself able to give my assent to the Statue—the first 
step towards its creation. 'Phe second step—the provision of financial assistance 
towards its construction—is a responsibility of my Government : as Governor I 
can only jirocecd on advice. As Chancellor I have not failed to express my views 
in the ajipropriate place and steps have already been taken which I hope will 
lead to a satisfactory solution of the problem in the very near future. 

You will, 1 know, forgive me if 1 turn now from the more immediate acade¬ 
mic problems to the international situation and its bearing on the future of those 
of yon who are undergoing a TTniversity training, or those of you who are about 
to quit the comparative quiet of academic life. For this situation does concern you ; 
it concerns the whole future of the civilised race ; it concerns the future of India 
in which you, by virtue of the training you have been fortunate enough to enjoy in 
Poland and spread through Scandinavia and the liOw Countries to France and 
Britain, may spread even further. Even if hostilities do not move further East, the 
outcome of this struggle will })rofoundly affect the progress of mankind for decades 
to come. In this struggle we are fighting for the principles of democracy and 
decent civilised life against a system which offers secairity—and a poor security at 
that—only to those wlio are willing to subject their lives to the will of a rnthless 
few who value liuman life and liberty not at all. As I said a little over a fortnight 
ago, the essential interests of Great Britain and India have never before had so 
much depended on the outcome of the joint effort to which they have set tlieir hands. 

I urge upon you, young men and women, who have been taught to think 
for yourselvei, not to dismiss from your minds the significance of what is happen¬ 
ing today in Europe and what may well be hap])ening tomorrow in Asia. The 
outcome of these events will inllucncc your lives. It will inllucnce not only your 
own lives, but those of the entire community in wliich you live—it will decide in 
fact whether yon can work in an atmosphere of ordered ]»olitical development or 
whether your lives will be forced in an atmosphere of fear and regimentation. 1 do 
most earnestly urge ujioii you the necessity of appreciating the importance of what 
is happening in Europe today and, as I said before, of what may well be happening 
in Asia tomorrow. 

I have already spoken at length and I will not keep you longer from Dr. 
Rahman who 1 know is no stranger to you and whom you are all anxious to hear. 

I have very great pleasure in requesting you, Dr. Rahman, to address the 
Convocation, 

Dr. Rahman’s Convocation Address 

I am grateful to the University for the honour that has been conferred on 
me by asking me to deliver the address at this Convocation. When I received the 
invitation of the Vice-Chancellor, I accepted without hesitation not because I had 
anything of tremendous import to say, but because for me it is always a pleasure 
to come to an institution where 1 have served and to which I have given the best 
that was in me. Though at present 1 live rather far away I keep myself informed 
of the activities of the University and I offer my congratulations on the vigour 
displayed and the expansion in various directions and I pray that every dream 
that the University dreams may be realised in the fulness of time. There is so 
much need for clear thinking in this bewildered world, such urgency for a correct 
lead to the generation that is growing that every endeavour should be made to 
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support and develop Universities whose function it is to stand in the forefront of 
movements that aim at the amelioration of mankind. 

I suppose on an occasion like this it is usual to offer advice to youth for the 
disehar^e of their responsibilities and the conduct of their lives. I have not come 
in any spirit of carping criticism. J come in the spirit of disciple seeking light, 
to state the problems and tribulations of ray mind and ask you for a solution ; 
at any rate to persuade you to give your immediate and closest attention to these 
questions. 

It is undoubtedly true that at the present time, we are gravely perturbed 
with what is happening in Europe. The marvels of science have largely annihilated 
time ami space ; in that sense the world has become much narrower ; everybody 
considers or should consider himself to be a citizen of the world. The 
world’s travails find an answering echo in every heart, but, during the last 
months events have happened with such bewildering swiftness, the nature 
and character of modern war have so completely shattered preconceived notions 
that imagination is somewhat paralysed. 'I'he hunger for news is so great and 
every hour news is screamed at such a rate that there is hardly time for cool 
relloction, to realise tlic full implications of all that we hear. The forces of 
destruction are locked in a death embrace on land, sea and in the air ; the flower 
of the youth of a country lie in nameless graves in the battlefields of Europe ; 
thousauds of citizens in belligerent and (even neutral countries) go to sleep without 
knowing if they will wake on the morrow ; no one can foretell where the fire 
will rage tomorrow ; thrones have tumbled, conn trios have been devastated. This 
is an inadequate lucturc ; but no further elaboration is rerpiired because everyday, 
every hour you read and hear of the horrors of the deadly combat now w.aging ; 
all this is true of a portion of this world but it won Id be criminal folly to be 
indiftereut or to allow yourself to be deluded into thinking that life will follow 
the even tenor of its way. 

In our shattered existence, many of us are apt to think of the present war as 
a remote evil ; many again iiululgc in intellectual dandyism ; not many realise 
that the danger to our country is not as unreal sometimes it is thought to be. 
Even if actual hostilities do not break out, the world today is so intenlcpendent that 
no country can c8(ni])c the consequences of a conflict of this magnitude. You see 
that ill soaring prices, in sudtleu but imjiistificd panics, in the numberless measures 
of precaution It is not my purpose to speak of this a8))ect; I would like 
to urge tliat this is the time to reconsider the moral values of life. Even in war 
with its exposition of stark naked brute force, it is moral values that ultimately 
count. In momeuls of world crisis the spiritual nature of man develops because 
it is in the anguish of darkness that the soul grows. Lots of ])eople believe that 
something will turn up to remove the iireseut confusion. With iliis comforting 
thought they arc able to go on. This attitude of acceptance, of placid pathetic 
com])laccncy is perhaps peculiar to man. We have learned to depend on the social 
order, upon the stability of (Tovernmeats and upon the instant supply of our 
demands whatever they may be. However bad things arc, we continue to believe 
that the system under which we live will continue to work. The tendency to 
fatalism takes the system for granted. lUit acceptance of fate is not enough ; there 
must be a sense of destiny also. Civilisation depends on our foresight, character, 
effort and determination. Weaken those qualities and civilisation decays. It has 
been said and very rightly said that we arc living in the hour of destiny ; there 
is hardly any dispute that the deadly conflict now waging is the end of the world 
order to which we have been accustomed ; the mechanism of our present day world 
has broken down completely. A sense of destiny means knowing one’s end. It 
is this that changes men from being mere participators or spectators of the forces 
of events into creators of the future. Are we aware of our aestiny, are we perparing 
to reach our destination ? It is at this moment that we must examine ourselves, 
to see the truth in ourselves, to separate the dross from the gold, to root out of 
ourselves all that is unworthy of our highest ideals. 

I do not intend to speak today of the war aims of the belligerents. Whatever 
may have been the aims for which war was undertaken, the course of the war, the 
events of the last few weeks have revealed the real nature of the struggle. On the 
one hand is stark, naked determination to dominate and control; on the other a 
fight for existence, a struggle to preserve the intangible imperishable spiritual 
property of mankind. In many of ns there is a feeling of vague, general apprehen¬ 
sion mingled with fascination for Nazi methods, but should we not be absolutely 
clear of what we stand for ? What are the moral values for which life is worth 
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living ? No intellif!;ent man can be a neutral and it is wise to brush the cobwebs 
off our brain. 

No words of mine arc necessary to conjure up for you the picture of a world 
in tears. The apologists of “total war” have enslaved countries, ravaged smiling 
lands, destroyed cities, murdered hapless fleeing refugees ; rained death on unsuspec¬ 
ting women and children. Not defeat, but humiliating extermination is aimed at. 
Priraeval forces have been let loose *, smaller nations arc ceasing to exist ; acquisi¬ 
tiveness or greed and jealousy seem to be the only law of this world ; unabashed 
opportunism appears to be the guiding principle and in pursuance of this policy 
all the horrors that were conceived of Hell in scriptures have paled into insigni¬ 
ficance. Masses of men arc held in bondage and civilisation itself is in shackles, 
llefore the irresistablc momentum of a mighty machine the moral structure of 
the world is in danger of collapse. Faith, liberty and justice, the right to live, 
personal freedom, liberty of conscience everything is in jeopardy l)ecau8o the desires 
of military 8U))er-nicn must be satisfied. 1 am no propagandist ; nor is it my 
])uri) 08 e to aj'portion blame for this sorry state of things. 1 would like to urge 
only that men's minds must be 8ui)erior to the machines that men have invented 
and it is the q»ialitics of the mind that will have to rebuild this shattered world, 
But today the prohlcm is different. Jt would he unwise to assume that the danger 
to India is unreal, that you will somehow cscaj^e the consequences of a coullict 
whicli threatens to engulf the world ; that while the world lies in ruins you will 
be able to f)rescrvc your proud heritage or that you eau achieve anything witlioiifc 
effort, without struggle or the will to stake all for the moral values that you che¬ 
rish and mankind has evolved after years of suffering. 

As students of the I’nivcrsity, 1 would ask you to consider what you value. 
Would you allow sueeess of methods—however brutal—to lull you into an aequi- 
csecnce of them or do you feel that this evil that values nothing except its own 
convenience or its own desire should he resisted ? The logic of facts is inexorable 
and the choice has to be made. As sure as anytliiug, out of this travail a new 
world is being born. Man is measured not by his a(thievement8 but by the moral 
values he has created. What are the moral values tliat Nazisju has created ? It 
is possible to accept that the will of one man is the source of all justice The 

triumph of Nazism would moan the disappearance of valued iusLitutious, of social 

]>iivilcge8, of cherished piiuciples of conducl, of decency and order of social life, 
of the rule of law. Wo must range ourselves on the side of those wlio are making 
the supreme saerifi'*c to resist tliis challenge, who are ehecrfully and valiantly 

giving lives to make life worth living. It has been said that if for 

nothing else, at least in self-interest, India should be on the side of 
these forces. There is profound truth in that but the realisation only 
of that truth is not enough, especially when danger is at your door. It needs 
active CO operation with the forces that are being marshalled. The best and surest 
giiarautce against danger is ])rcparedne8s. Not only now but for the future plan 
of things when you will be thrown on your own resources and therefore for added 
and greater responsibilities I have no doubt that youth all over tliis country with 
its warm-lieartcd responsiveness to ideals will voluiileor in the spirit of Crusaders 
in ever increasing numbers for the fighting forces of this country and the jireser- 
vation of that heritage which is a proud and sacred possession. A\^e should 
contribute, cac-h one of us, our time, energy and skill so that in the ultimate 
planning we can speak witli autliority and dociHivenoss. The response is encour¬ 
aging ; it should he worthy of India's traditions and history. It is the power of 
the mind that ultimately creates the ramparts of civilisation ; it is the privilege 
of a UniveiBity to jiursue ideas to their logical end, and mould that power to 
rebuild the world nearer to the heart's desire. No society can bo great unless its 
numbers arc prepared for satuifices and the hour for that sacrifice is nearer than 
we imagine. You arc living in the hour of destiny ; the soul of freedom is in 
danger ; promises made on the other in all solemnity should be discounted. 
Kcmcmber the old adage ‘‘Eeven hel]>B those who help themBclves.” Take a long 
view of things and be prepared for all eventualities. 

I cannot close this ])art without a brief reference to India. While citieB 
almost next door are burning and leashed forces of destruction are straining to be 
let loose on this world, wc are evolving doctrines that have no relation either to 
the realities of the situation or to responsibilities that have to be faced. Outworn 
words and phrases still provide the armaments of our political conflict. Intellectual 
antipathy to Nazi doctrines, there is in abundance, but active collaboration is not 
sufheient either because we do not sense the imminent danger, or we realise our 
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dependance and helplessness or because we nurse a grievance. While discerning 
eyes see that what India has wanted is almost at its door through force of 
events, many of us are unable to recognise it or arc anxious to sc^rutinisc its 
credentials. 

Youth is too often called upon to make sacrifi(!cs so that the world is safe 
for others and it seems to me that youth should have a say in the plan of things. 
Have the courage of convictions, not of others but of your own. You reflect the 
opinion of the country. Many of us have a tendency to turn our backs to public 
0 ))inion and declare that public opinion is behind us. Such leaders should tread 
their path alone ; without you. It cannot be denied that there is a feeling of 
awareness iti India, a desire to render service. We only hope that with a little 
imaginative realisation of possibilities by all sides, steps will be taken to mobilise 
resources—moral and material—for a cause with which the heart of Jndia is 
in symimthy. 

There is only one other matter to which T would like to draw your attention 
and 1 should be acquitted of any unfriendly criticism. I'or some time there has 
been an unrest in the fitudent world, a rcstlesaiicHS that has manifested ilself in 
organised deliance of authority and in the use of weapons which are usually 
apjdicd in the ])olitical or economic, splicre. I still have the opportunity of meeting 
largo numbers of youngmen, who by common consent, arc distinguished proilucts 
of our Ufiiversities. To my questions their reply invariably has been that they 
deplore the groNving tendency, that while in retrospect they regret the part some 
of them ])laycd, at the moment tlicy had neither the energy nor tlie courage to 
stand out against mass movements. Herein lies the incalculable danger of these 
manifcslations. It may be that Uiere arc grievances wliich demajid retires,that 
authorities are so perverse as not to be .'imenablo to any reason or ]>crsuasiotj. I 
am not saying that there should be no criticism, but criticism should never be 
confused with opinions. The critic has to know the technical methods of creation 
and that ought to keep him humble. He must share the burden of hard work. 
Hut it cannot be denied that discipline once undermined injures the institution ns 
well as the students, and in the formative stages of a young man’s life the 
damage is pernmnent. Education is justified when it makes you into men, mature 
men fit for responsibilities ; education is the discipline which gives form to the 
fully expressive life. Education is not easy and disci)dine is not easy. Nothing 
worth having is easy until it is mastered and the educated man should accept a 
higher discipline as he masters each lower one. During the ]>eriod that you are 
in educational institutions, reduce your mind to order with all that it implies. And 
that means turning out of the mind most of the images that encumber it and 
keeping only what should bo kei)t there. Abseucc of mental discij>lino produces the 
confusion of images that flood the mind. The habit once lost persists through 
life and it is diflicult to regain it. Discipline is not so much a matter of rules 
and regulations ns of good fellowship and understanding and the tragedy of this 
tendency is the irretrievable loss of this fellowship and understanding. An 
impercci)tiblc wall rises between teachers and the taught and all those traditions 
from which you wish to ]>rofit are damaged beyond rei^air. Freedom is not a 
natural growth, it has to be cultivated, and how can we cultivate it ? First by 
humility and secondly by a sense of destiny, and by humility I do not mean 
obsequiousncBB but au inner attitude. Y'ou will ask, can humility be balanced 
with a sense of destiny ? That equilibrium has to be established ; that is the 
art of life. Freedom begins with willing surrender ; it is developed as the mind 
turns constantly, with all its force, to the acceptance of moral values. 

During the period of your education nothing should be done that disturbs 
this progress of your mind. 

The Madras University Convocation 

Sir Shanmukhum Chetty’s Address 

The following is the text of the address delivered at the Convocation of the 
University of Madras by Sir Shanmukham Chetty, k. c, i. e. Dewan of Cochin 
on the 9tb. August 1940. 

You Excellency, Graduates of the year, Ladies and Gentlemen.— 

I must first express my gratitude to His Excellency the Chancellor for the 

54 
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honour that ho has conferred npon mo in invitinj^ mo to deliver the convocation 
address. 1 value this i>rivile}?c ns a unique one. For the alumnus of a University 
to be callcHl upon by his o^Yll Alma Mater to this task is, in some measure, a 
rcco| 2 :nitiou that the person has not proved unworthy of the decree that the Uni¬ 
versity conferred upon him. I therefore value this honour as a unique one. 

It is exactly 13 years a^o-in 1013~that I sat ainontiiRt the t^^'^duates of that 
year in this very hall to receive my dcji:rec. The llon’ble Sir Harold Stuart, a 
member of the Ciovernor’s Executive Council, addressing the graduates of tlie year, 
said: ‘‘A people who are probably the best educated in Europe liave plunged the 
world into the greatest w’ar in history, not to defend or advance any noble ideal, 
but in a s|>irit of egotism of the basest and most brutal type.” ilc then expressca 
the hope “that, when the foul mists which have blotted out truth and justice and 
humanity arc blown away, all that is best in the German system will remain to 
form a solid fouinlatioii for the gradual rebuilding, witli tears and shame and 
humility, of an edifice not unworthy of a civilised j)COplc.” Jt is said that history 
repeats itself. Rut no one expected that the repetition will take place with Biich 
rapidity witliin the short siwc of a quarter of a century. 

The last years of my own career in this University saw the end of the era of 
peace and ordered progress, and while we w’crc taking our degrees, llic world was 
in the throes of wliat we considered to Im tlic greatest wiir of history. In the 
midst of that travail men fondly cherished the liope that tlie sacrifieo of tlio youth 
of the world would not bo in vain ; that the groat war would end war all times 
ami make the world safe for democracy, t^tatcsnn'n and }>olitical thinkers saw in 
the Eeagne of Nations the i>ossihiUtics of realisation of the poet’s vision of “'I'he 
r.arliamcnt of man, the Eculeration of the world.” In spite of all this optimism, 
the whole ]>lan for international co-operation and collective seeiirily has colhrpscd. 
Far from the worhl being made safe for democracy, the tragic cclii)sc of democracy 
in the great French Republic has left Great Jlritaiu the only great dcmocnitic. 
country in Europe. In short, all the hoi)e8 held out to the youth that was called 
upon to make great sacrifices in the last w'ar have been frustrated, and iustcacl 
of the world being made a better place to live in, it has become an unsafe plaeo 
for even t^caceful existence. 

Graduates of the year, it is in the midst of such gloom and darkness that I 
am cxj^ocLctl to give you some light to guide yon in the various i)athB of life that 
yon may choose. My thought naturally turns first to the elementary problem of 
safety—the ]u-oblcm of the defence of the country against external aggression. 
There are those amongst us who think that India has nothing to fear from any 
external enemies and that it is only as a British possession that she might possil)iy 
bccomji,the object of attack. The his’.ory of the world during the last few months 
has demonstrated that there is no warrant for such faith. Independent countries 
have been mercilessly overrun and occupied, notwithstanding the most scrupulous 
neutrality that they had observed. Whether India will be subject to an attack will 
(lepeud, not on the consideration that she is an integral part of the British Com- 
moriwcnlth, but purely on what value the aggressors attach to India as a strategic 
point in their scheme of world domination. 

It is unfortunate that those who have been responsible for the ndrainistration 
of this vast country have completely ignored the importance of making the people 
of India fit to defend themselves. The days when mercenary armies undertook 
the defence of a country are gone—never to return. In the present-day conflicts 
between nations, the entire pcoi)le of a country are mobilised for offensive and 
defensive actions. No tirne should now be lost in taking adequate measures to 
teach the people of India how to defend their country. Compulsory military 
service is neither necessary nor feasible at this stage. But the measures contem¬ 
plated by the Government of India are totally inadequate to meet the demands 
of the situation. While recruitment to the Indian army on a larger scalo may 
meet the immediate rcauiroraents, the problem of the defence of India in its 
fundamental aspect should be tackled in a different way. The nucleus of a citizen 
army can bo created by introducing compulsory military training in all the 
Universities of India. From a report recently published I find that Canada has 
adopted such a course. If every Indian youth who goes through the portals of 
a ITniversity is given a chance to get an insight into the science and practice of 
modern warfare, you will have in the country a source from which the future 
citizen army can be raised. 1 hope that the University authorities in India will 
l^ose no time in taking the necessary steps in this direction and that tie Rulers of 
India will realise the urgency and importance of this problem* 
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It miKht be arpned by Bomo that, by inculcating the knowledge of force in 
the young men of the Universities, you would be contaminating the fountain-head 
of society with the doctrine of force. Prophets and thinkers in different ages have 
preached that the use of force in settling the affairs of individuals and nations ia 
morally wrong and wicked. Of late a great deal has been said about this doctrine. 
The wholesale condemnation of the use of force under any circumstances is, I 
think, the result of a mistaken Interpretation of the teachings of prophetB and 
religions reformers. My reading of the philoso]>hy of non-violence leads me to the 
conclusion that it is the object that lies behind the use of force that makes it right 
or wrong. If the powers of evil resort to the use of force, they can and ought 
to bo resisted by counter force. While the force used by Hitler in pursuing his 
|V)licy of aggression is totally wrong, the force that is necessary to resist Hitler 
IS morally justified. If this interpretation of the doctrine is correct, wo need not 
hesitate to take all necessary steps to teach the young men in our Universities to 
resist by force the powers of evil. 

The trend of events in Europe during the last two decades has doraonstratod 
how the destiny of nations can be moulded by the peculiar training given to the 
youth of a <*.ountry. The rule that is established in modern (lermany has been 
recently described by President Roosevelt as “a new enslavement in which men 
may not R]>cak, may not listen and may not think.” How has it been possible 
for a small band of dictators and political adventurers to impose such a system 
on a highly intellectual and enlightened pcoi)Ic like the Hermans ? It was 
assumed in many quarters that the German people were not beliind Hitler and 
his associates and that the whole system would break down in a moment of crisis. 
It was this belief that was responsible for the Allies dropping leaflets on German 
towns, explaining the implications of Nazi rule, at the beginning of the war. 
Hubsequent events have demonstrated that the original assumption on which this 
action was based was wrong. It would not be possible for the most powerful 
group of political adventurers to start on a gigantic war of aggression if they were 
not certain of the whole-hearted 8iij)port of their own nation, Tlic historian of the 
future will find tliat the whole German nation must bear with Hitler the 
responsibility for this war. 

The strength of Hitler in Germany is the powerful support that the youth of 
that country is giving him. The devastating perversion of tlic Hitler youth is the 
real strength behind the Dictator. The youth of Germany today are ardent 
believers in all the tenets of the Nazi doctrine. The first act of Hitler and his 
associates when they captured the citadels of power in Germany was to get the 
youth of the country on their side and to inculcate in them a ]>aBBionate faith in 
the principles of the Nazi party. The entire educational system of Germany is 
permeated with Nazi ideals. The Europcau conflict today is, therefore, a conflict 
of the youth of Germany with the youth of the other countricB. The present day 
generation of Germany has hccii taught to believe in and adopt Btandards 
of conduct which are in sharp contradiction to the generally accepted 
standards of the world. Their ideals today are fundamentally different 
and constitiitc a menacing challenge to the very foundations of human libe^t 5 ^ 
My object in referring to this aspect of the world situation is to cmidiasisc 
the importance of the educational system of a country in the shaping not merely 
of its own destiny but of the destiny of its neighbours as well. The moral to bo 
drawn is that we should be extremely careful about those ideals and stairdards 
which have been accepted as correct in all ages and which have stood the test of 
time. There arc those who think that our educational system should be radically 
altered to suit modern conditions. While adjustments arc inevitable from time to 
time, we must take care that the fundamental moral foundation of our educational 
ByBtcm is not disturbed. 

The need for caution applies not merely to rducational problems but to the 
entire field of human activity. In the very nature of things the world can never 
Btand Btill. The never-ending physical movement of the Universe in its 
own orbit is reflected in the constant movement of human life and thought. 
Progresfl, reform, revolution—these are but the various idinses of that movement, 
which bewildeiB the average man. You and I are living in such a period in 
world^B hietoiy. In their quest for the ideal society the youth are tcm])ted to 
brush aside all cslablishcd conventions in the political, social and economic 
BphereB. I am not afraid of change, and I do not advocate the doctrine of “stand 
still” in human affairs. While the necessity for change and adjustment is the very 
Uw of life, wc ought not to ignore the need for restraint without which society 
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will perish. Whatever mifijht be the peculiarities of a particular era, we have to 
recof>:nise that the foundations of human life are based on certain cannons of 
conduct which are of an eternal nature. Those who thoughtlessly attempt to 
disturb these foundations are often responsible for the miseries and trajijedies of the 
world. Mathew Arnold’s dictum—“Moral causes govern the rise and fall of 
States”—is of universal application. This lesson is of special significance to our 
country today because the Indian youth is filled with enthusiasm for change and 
reform in all directions in our national life. With all our impatience with the 
existing order of society, let us temper our enthusiasm with a proper appreciation 
of the canons and conventions whicn have a permanent value. 

The rise of the authoritarian States during the last two decades offers a 
powerful illustration of the dangers which follow when all recognised ideals are 
set at naught in rebuilding a society. Ever since organised societies came into 
existence in the world, political thinkers have discussed the relation between the 
individual and the State. Even in the States of the ancient and the mediaeval 
world, whoso functions were practically confined to the elementary problem of 
defence against external aggression, limits were set to the claims of the indivi¬ 
dual as against the State. The limitations on the liberty of the individual citizen 
were, however, based on a recognition of the value of human personality and 
individual freedom. In the modern State, the functions of Government have 
come to include almost every aspect of human life ; nevertheless, the countries 
which have a democratic constitution allow considerable freedom to the indivi¬ 
dual citizen. The builders of the totalitarian States have set at naught all those 
principles of civil and i)olitical liberty which have guided mankind for three 
thousand years. Com])ulBions and prohibitions of various kinds have struck at 
the root of individual liberty till at last in these States their citizens cannot even 
think differently from their rules. In their mad zeal the dictators of the world 
have ui)rooted humanity and begun the building of a social order on a different 
plane by diametrically opposite methods and without any regard for any of the 
great traditions and ideals which have guided civilised society through all the 
centuries. Some of these revolutionaries feel no need of private property, of family, 
of faith, of even God in their new order. Their work has been a negation of 
everything which for thousands of years has meant what we call progress, civili¬ 
sation, civil liberty and popular government. 

The temporary and spectacular success which has attended the efforts of some 
these men has even created a doubt in the minds of people about the efficacy of 
democracy as an instrument of government. It has become the fashion 
to speak of dictators in all movements. Even in tliis land of individualism this 
tendency to extol the totalitarian State is evident. I'he advocacy of totalitarian 
methods is very often sought to be justified on the plea of discipline. Whether in 
the name of dictatorshi]) or discii»line, any movement which crushes individual 
initiative in thought or action is a curse. There arc no doubt occasions in the 
history of nations when the individual has almost to ajinihilate himself in the 
interest of the kState. The most notable example of this is, probably, the Public 
Security Act which was recently passed by the Ihiiish Parliament. All those 
prim;ii>les of liberty and freedom which the Englishman considered as his birthright 
were wiped off at one stroke, and yet in this tuoccss the essential individual 
freedom of the Englishman has remained. That law was ]ucsHed not at the will of 
a dictator but by the voluntary consent of a free people. It is said : “That man 
in free who is conscious of himself ns the author of the law which he obeys.” 
Judged from this standard, the Ihitisher is still free today. Within the next 
few years our country, along with the rest of the world, is bound to witness 
great changes in its political structure. At such a time it is essential that you 
should retain your faith in the democratic ideal and not be lured away by false 
prophets. 

One of the causes which has created difficulties for democracy and which has 
even brought about national collapse in certain cases is class conflict. The rise of 
Bovict Russia and the propaganda of the Third International have spread this 
conflict throughout the world. There is no doubt that the new industrial 
age has brought in its train problems which have defied the ingenuity of 
economists. Homewhere and somehow there is a gap, a want of balance 
in our social and economic system, which we have not found ways and 
means to fill or to supply. In the midst of plenty (ind progress there is 
poverty. Men have pressed the question as to why it is that, with all the 
vaunt of progress that society has made and is making, there is still so much 
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poverty and want and apparently such permanent lines of division between the 
great mass of those who prosper and the great mass of those who do not. The 
followers of the marxian doctrine believed that a new and just order could be set 
up by a wholesale process of confiscation and by denying the right of private 
property. No clear evidence is yet available whether in the countries where this 
new order has been established the apostles of this doctrine have really succeeded 
ill eliminating poverty. One direct result of this new movement has, however, 
been the creation of class war. It was thought at one time that India with its traditional 
conservatism would not offer a fruitful soil for this doctrine. But events of the 
last few years have shown that the danger of class war is a real danger in India. 
Attempts have been made to create deadly contlictB between landlord and tenant, 
emjdoyer and workman. Already wc have in our midst various disintegrating 
factors which weaken us at every turn. I'he spread of class conflict on any large 
Bcaio will prove disastrous to our national solidarity. 'VVlicn the history of the 
present times comes to be written in its true perspective, it will he found that the 
tragic collapse of the Frern^h democracy is in no small measure due to this cancer 
of class conflict in the French nation. The magnitude of the damage done by 
this disaster can be realised from the fact that a people who were the torcli- 
bcarers of liberty in the world have adopted a totalitarian form of government. 
If we are to keep our bearings as a nation, wc must take a lesson from this 
tragic episode. 

While the possibilil.y of class war looms on the horizon as a potential danger, 
wc have a live i)roblcm in communal conflicts, much has been said about 
this i)roblcm in recent years that whatever one might say may he only a restate¬ 
ment of what has been said over and over again. 'Ihc excuse for restating it is 
tliat nothing adequate has yet been done in relief or removal of the gravity of the 
problem. Kci>elition is, pcrha))s, the only way by which a self-centred and som¬ 
nolent public otunion can be stirred to look deeply into this question before ii. is 
loo late. Too late for what ? Too let to stem the tide of disintegration and civil 
strife. Those who belittle this problem are committing a grave error. A study 
of the acuteness of this problem in its various stages would give the real clue 
to its nature and siguilicance. It would he found that the intensity of 
the problem was in direct proportion to the measure of political reform 
that was given to the country from time to time. While the problem 
emerged at a time when the rudiments of politii-al power were traiisferreil to 
the Indian people, it has reached its aciitest stage at a period when there is the 
possibility of India acquiring the substance of political freedom. The problem is 
one of i)oliticnl ambitions, and not of religious or cultural conflict. U'hc ambition 
is both legitimate and natural. With its ever-widening ramifications, the activities 
of a modern Government affect the everyday life of individuals and communities 
in a manner which could not be comprehended by our ancestors. In such a state 
of society it is oidy natural that communities should strive to share political 
power in an cflcctive manner. It might, however, be asked why we should think 
and talk in terms of the community as a unit. The answer to this question lies 
in the ])cculiar social structure of India which has existed from time immemorial. 
To ignore this tendency is to ignore Indian history. The communal problem, 
therefore, is a problem of India’s history, and not a problem created by reactionary 
politicians or self-seeking individuals. Neither appeals to patriotism nor pleas for 
tolerance will really solve it. What is wanted is sacrifice by vested interests. Those 
who by some cause or other have come to occui)y the seats of political pow'cr 
must agree to share them with others. 

It might he and it has been asked very often whether the demands of com¬ 
munal leaders are not opposed to the fundamental principles of democracy. It is 
taken for granted that in a perfect democratic system the individual must reach 
positions of power and responsibility by his own intrinsic merit and not by 
statutory safeguards and preferential treatment. The democratic doctrine 
cannot be stated in this absolute form without reference to the 
environments in which democracy works. Adult sufTrage, for instance, is only the 
means and not the end of democracy. Equal opportunities of sharing power is 
really the end of democracy. This end has been achieved in Western countries by 
means of the ballot box and adult franchise. If in the peculiar environments of a 
country like India the ballot box docs not bring about an equal sharing of power 
but perpetuates vested interests, then there is no use in arguing that the introduction 
of the ballot box com})leteB the process of democracy in India. In such eircums- 
taiices, other methods are necessary to remedy the maladjustment which the ballot 
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hox does not rectify. There is nothing undemocratic in making those adjustments 
suited to our conditions. Let us hope that before it is too late the solution will be 
found and the danger of disintegration will be warded off. 

Graduates of the year, my message to you to day is to get a true perception 
of the danger that threatens India along with the rest of the world, to withhold 
nothing that may contribute to ultimate success in the present conflict, and to bo 
jueparcd for the task of painful reconstruction that lies ahead. It is not given to 
every one of you to scale the heights of success and to be the arbiter of the destinies 
of nations. The lot of the vast majority among you must necessarily be cast in the 
humdrum world in which the individual works in silence and in obscurity. That 
does not mean that your work has no value to your country or to the world. We 
must remember that the real work of the world is carried on by the vast majority 
of men and women whoso lot is cast in humble places. A country’s progress 
dei>en(ls upon the earnestness and thoroughness with which the average citizen carries 
out his allotted task. Even from the point of view of individual achievement, the 
tpialily of a man’s work in life is to be judged, not by the number of magnitude 
of the thing he does, but by the cfliciency and thoroughness with which he discharges 
his everyday task. With all the emphasis that is righly laid on the need for correct 
and insjtiring leadership, we cannot ignore the quality of the average citizen, In the 
words of Aristides: ’Neither w’alls, theatres, ]*orches nor senseless equipages make 
Btates ; but men who arc able to rely ii])on themselves.” 

'Jherc is work for every one of us to do. ’J'hcrc arc (lestrnetivc influenees 
abroad in our country as in other jjarts of the world. Borne of these influences 
arc active, intelligent and confident, and there are, in addition, the nsnal influences 
of ignorance, slupidity and selfishness. The question for every one of you who 
today goes out to face the problems of life is to ask himself: “Am I competent, 
making myself competent, to understand the problems that face my country and 
the world,‘and, if so, am 1 luUling my influence, my ])Owcr, my brain, my character 
to tlic service of my land ?” J)o not be disheartened by the insignificance of your 
work or by the failures that attend your efforts. “The stone that the builders 
rejected became the key-stone of the arch.” The work of the humblest counts. 
Youth has an unlimited field for work and service. Youth is always on the saddle, 
and just now the obligations and opportunities of tlie youth in India, as elsewhere, 
arc literally stupendous. The* destiny of youth, as Disraeli pictured in his days, is 
true even today : ‘'We live in an ago when to be young and to lie imliflerent can bo 
no longer synonymous. Wo must i»rcparc for the coming hour. The claims of the 
fiilnrc arc * reiu'cscnicd by siiflcring millions, and the youth of a nation arc the 
trustees of posterity.” 


The Bombay University Convocation 

Sir Akbar Ilydnri’s Convocation Address 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered at the 
Convocation of the University of Rombay by the lit. iJon’blo Si?' Akbar Hydai'i 
(Nawnb Jlydar Nawaz Jung Bahadur) r.o., d.c.l., ll.d. Dresident, H. E. Jl. 
the Nizam’tL Executive Council and Chancellor, Osmania University, Ilyderabad, 
Deccan, held in Augnst 1940 ;— 

You have honoured me greatly by inviting me to deliver this year’s Convoca¬ 
tion Address. It w^oiild in any case have been a matter of pride to have been 
asked to do so by the Chancellor of a University of such great traditions as 
Bombay; but your invitation, Bir, gave me keen pleasure as well, because over 
half a century ago, I was one of a similar eager band who stood to receive their 
degrees before the Chancellor of this very University ( or rather before the Vice- 
Cbancellor owing to the (’hancellor’s absence at the time). I find much satisfac¬ 
tion in the lefleclion, and I must tliereforo thank you for the pleasure and the 
pride, 1 feel, of being with yon to-day. 

2. I feel that it is not necessary, r.or would it be seemly on my part, to 
treat you to a lecture. For most of you, as for me, the days of lectures are past. 
My oppoitunitieB of gathering experience are now drawing to a close, whereas 
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vmirs aro last oncninB. I am looking to the aimsct ; your rmc is turned to Its 
rise- and U seems to me that you might perhaps be interesled if, this afternoon, 

1 look back with your over tbc half century from the time I ieft ynur Tlniveisity, 
i My youth was s,.ent in tl.e heyday of the Victorian Era. It is the fashion 
to smile at certain of the rigidities of principle and of conduct of the \ictmian 
Am wliich do provide easy targets for ridicule. I do not deny these, but I must 
affirm that the period between IffiO and lOfJO was on the whole an eia of constiuc- 
Tive endeavour in India. It was llie time when India’s great sons-lladaliboy 
Naoroi Mahadev Goviiid Ranadc, Kashii.ath Trimliak Telang, I’hcrozcshah Mehta 
hS din 'I'yal'i'. 1‘rincipal Wordsworth to mention only a few Iiailing from th s 
('tv-laid^ fuller life which you are enjoying lo-day. It 

was they, and others asso-iated with them in other jiarts of the country, who 
Zrted the great task of winning hack for India her self rcsiiect. Yo" can hard y 
• * Hco iilo .rillu iilties whioh lionet thoir piith and the obstacloB which they had to 
otrome Mmiv of serving inr Motherland were, though not in lavv 

vet u waclicc, closed to us then. Yon have only lo road the controversy which 
™cc Cer tlm llhert Bill lo realise the, difrerciice between then and now. Ihe 

creat ."iiTcmiioraries of riiy youth wore the first artificers of this traiistorniation. 
Thov worked liard. tlioy took the trouble lo po. as it were, to school apain. It was 
thpi7 that ail attempt was first made towards a more ohjcctive rcmlennp 
n Indian ^^^h for it was realised that a true concep ion of tho 

Tvisii i*niild alone leail to a proper construction of tlio future. 

S Umc ^i^-aiii saw the renaissance of the diircrcnt lanpnapes of India, the 

1 of a loviim re.onslruclion of her whole cultural tradition, disorp^inised 

’T e "^icissit the pc.ri.id from the midillc of the 18th century It was 

iImi hat the foundations were laid of modern Imlinn industry ; it was then that 
t o (1 i^ i)cpan to he asked with overdnereastnp inBislcnco, wliy opportiinitios of 
tlie ^ not piven to Indians in their own land; it was tl.en 

rfiVt IS in ^ vhnt miw seemJ i.t limes to he forgolfcii, flint iii tl.e d versifies 
o onr leofiUi nnd our culiiircs there ism. cssentml iiiiity niid Hint by he fostering 
o that 1 nUy nlo.ic could sclf-rcsi.ect he nttn.i.ed .mid the time come when Imllmis 
would vvnlk the highways of their own land, conscious that they were the masters of 

its ■ ,i,(, great iirivilege of living when these stout champions were still 

»ti,.. Mm.v of them honoured me with tlicir friendship, for one of the most 
. imirshfc ns it was the most lovidde, trails of those groat men was that they 
admiiafiU, "■ . . ^ y„uiig ; they diil not merely uticr platitudes that tho 

hked the SO.U .ty ot inc^^J u^„ jr. h-bcarers of tho future ; they hcljicd in 
wi!v they could, by nssocintioii, by counsel and liy triciidshiii, to train such 
ns were willing br the woilc th.st lay ahead. Tliey did niiother thing. They did 
not council irate on politics alone. To them tl.e attainment of political freedom 
was only one, albeit an important one, of the many objectives of iidias regonc.a- 
II,m They worked for social freedom, indiistria freedom, freedom of every sort 
wliiih woiild go to make tho richness of Indian life which wc soc lo-day-freedom 

but not „ great mcnsiirc of comfort nnd also of inspiration 

for the tasks which now confront us by studying the lives of these makers of 
India Our diflicltios are nothing to what these men had to face. No one i.ovv 
-Wests that India should have self-determination ; no one now denies that 
Imlians should bo trained to defend thoir own country ; no one disputes that 
Ind rshould industrialise herself to tl.e extent that is necessary ; no one objects 
to Iiulin having her own merchant navy. 'Ihere is no dispute worth the name 
^nnt any of thcse ; but why is it that we have been so disturbed m recent years 
and Uv^as our progress in all these and other directioiis been constantly 

impeded ? to those whom I have called the great contemporaries of 

my youth will have the effect of inducing you to study their lives you will hnd 
answer to many of your qiicslionings. I hojie yon will hear with me 
I i nger yef a while i “?hJ vJ\m oC pious and 1 hope still fruitful, memory 
In the &bacc. they believed in the esscnlml kinship which community of soil 
• Ill Indiana ^To them diversity was not an element of weakness but of 
Kgth. Giien a common kinship, differences of birth, of religion and of culture 
Sly added to the richness of the common contribution. Another tting which 
in was hard work. You have only to look to the life of Jamshedji 
Tate or Ahmed Khan or Gopal Krishna Gokhale to realise how much of what 
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they did for India was duo to sheer hard work. Wherever you look, you find this 
quality always i>redoininatin^ in the threat men of our past. They believed, and I 
think wc would do well to follow that belief, that if our national development is 
to be balanced and brinjj; happiness to our pcojde, we should not strive to proi^ress 
only politically. There are other directions of national development to which we 
should pay almost equal attention. Wc must not forf;;ct that we have still much 
headway to make. Take for example the improvement of village life. 1 do not see 
why, in respect of the peasant, wc cannot start the work now. In fact, the work 
has started, and whatever little has been so far achieved has added to the strength 
and sanity of the urge for political advancement itself. A happy people is the 
basis and object of good goverjnnent whatever its form. If the ])COplo lack good 
roads, good drinking water, a ju’operly worked out marketing system, protection 
against dol)ilitating diseases, the governments which they will return by their 
Bull'rages will nei'-cssarily reflect their own condition. 

7. It is my linn conviction that the present in not an unhapi>y fiuic in 
India, The war has not as yet brought tragedy to our homes as it has to so many 

in Euro]>e, but it may, 1 am afraid, not be long before it does. Our men are 

already at their stations on the sea, in the air and on land, along with the men of 
otlier ’meml)crs of the Commonwealth ; and, .as the war develops, we may suffer 
even more directly than wc have done so far ; and here 1 am sure you will join me 

in ]>aying a tril)iitc not only to those of our men wlio have fallen serving in the 

armed forces of the Crown hut also to those others who, although not part of these 
forces, brave no loss dangers in plying our merchant ships through daiiger-iiifcsled 
waters—1 mean, our gallant lascars. 

S. I feel that if wc use the opportunities which this war is bringing ns for 
Bolf-disciidine, such sacriliccs as wc may have to make in return will not he in 
vain, i^'clf-discipline involves a great many things. It ilocs not mean merely the 
denial of certain amenities ; it also means a positive eff\)rt so to equip oneself as to 
bo of more use to tlio community and, tlicreforc, to oneself. Wc snail require such 
self-discipline in the greatest possible measure if we arc to tide over sncccssfully 
the difficult limes \\hich will sujicrveno at the end of the war. Wc shall feel the 
depression which will inevitably come far more if wc have got used to luxuries of 
life which arc not essential. If, in those days of comparatively greater amenities, 
wo can learn to lead simple lives, we shall be all the better able to stand the 
economic blizzard when it begins to sweep over this land. 

9. As 1 have said, never before have we Indians had such numerous and 
varied opportunities of service as have now been opened up for us by the ])atieut 
and unremitting labours of our great men and by the chance of fortune. History 
is full of lessons of the necessity of preparing, not only of fighting, for freedom. 

10. ilistory has also a lesson to teach us in regard to the treatment of 
divergent elements. One solution is to smash them into acceptance of a common 
uniformity. Hut that solution, while etrective for a short period, if brutally pursued 
never lasts. The better plan is to conciliate. Now, in India, wc have the minorities 
and we have the rrinccs. The question of the minorities 1 must leave to others. 
All that I will say is that the wise way in the treatment of ininoritics has always 
been the generous way. Wherever minorities have been treated generously, the 
minority question has not arisen. Wherever, ns in some of the countries of Central 
Europe, the minority question has been handled unsympathetically, it has in the end 
ruined those countries. 

11. The idoblem of Indian unity is two-fold ; it is not confined to unity 
between the different peoples who inhabit this land but extends to unity between 
different political entities as well. The problem is not one of fusion which means 
dissolution of the parts in the whole ; it is rather a question of linking the different 
parts together, if we have not attained unity so far despite the association of 
centuries, the community of soil and the inspiration of the great religious teachings 
of the East, it is because there has been found lacking that binding force which we 
require of security against the warring elements in one another. Each part, whether 
a State or a Province, whether a race or a caste, must feel and in fact be secure, 
bound by this great chain which must be of their own forging. Believe me, such 
a chain, like the social contract of Rosseau, while it may curb licence on the part 
of units, will hold the country together as a whole in freedom. If the dictates of 
self-respect or considerations of the spectacle we are to-day providing to others are 
in therosclvcB insufficient to induce an enduring settlement which may spell security 
to each howsoever small its number, the recent example of a great people perishing 
through division and uu preparedness may well cause us to reflect. 
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12. As for the States, there is much loose talk about them, about their 
systems and their future. I have had the j)rivilei;e, after service in British India, 
of serving; in the premier State for nearly half a century, and I can tell you that 
whatever others may say, there is life and vitality in the States whi(di British India 
cannot ignore. 3’hcy have been condemned to descriptions of their so-called 
‘‘mediaevaiism” and to prophecies of “extinction” ; surely such condemnations and 
threats can only lead to the very antithesis to the co-operation necessary for the 
evolution of a Greater India. For my part. I am convinced that the foundations 
on which rests the governance of Indian States, baseti as it is on the experience of 
centuries of administration by Indians themselves and fortified from time to time in 
accordance with the changing conditions, will endure. It is but in the fitness of 
things that tliey have been accorded a place in the Advisory War Council recently 
aniioiMiced by His Excellency the Viceroy. 

id. In bringing a))Oiit such unity in the country, in instilbrng faith in the 
ultimate success of the cause of sucli liberation, ITnivcrsity education fails of its 
main ])urpo8o if it does not lead us to perceive the iiuity uiiderlyiug diversity. This 
is the Truth which religion proclaims. It is also the Jruth which Heieuce has 
come to ac<‘ept. Tlie niuetcenth century belief in tlic permanent diversity of 
clcmeuls, has been discanlcd. Matter and Spirit arc no longer held to be different and 
opposctl to cacli other. The l)elief in the Supreme Unity behind the phenomenal 
worhl is a very ancient axiom of Indian thought. From it sprang the prineij)!© of 
respect for all religions as so many diflerent avenues to salvation. Our country 
has been the meeting i)lace of all the great religious and the great cultures of the 
world. If, as I profoundly believe, the world order of universal peace and harmony 
can come only out of an culighteuod religious outlook, our country, by the 
assembling in it from immemorial times of all the great religions, is the one place 
where such an outlook is most likely to be developed. And it must develop first 
in the minds and souls of men who have received the highest, education. This 
University enjoys a special advantage iu this respect, Bombay is a great 
cosmopolitan city ; Tarsis, Jains, Jews, Sikhs, Buddhists, Cliristians, Muslims and 
Hindus of diverse seeds ami castes, arc here closely associated with one another iu 
business and in social and national activities. I eiirnestly trust that the young 
gradnatOB whom I see before me will realise iu their own persons and lives the 
great responsiliility which rests on them to bring about unity and harmony among 
all the sections of our population. But we cannot bring about harmony iu the 
relations between different communities and castes and nations unless first we realise 
it in ourselves. We must discipline ourselves to think in terms of humanity. 

11. The fact is that all our political ideas need radical revision. In this 
country, w'c should start from the basic factors of our history and culture and 
build up indcjicndently a science and practice which will answer primarily to our 
needs hut may also prove useful to others. We should conserve all that is creative 
in our nast experience, discard what has become harmful, eliminate factors which 
make lor disunion and emphasise those—and these are many—which make for 
concord. We must keep in view not only our particular communal, provincial or 
even national interests. All these are important, but we must never lose sight of 
the fact that, except so far as our measures are in harmony with the highest 
interests of all other nations and of humanity, they are more likely to breed discord 
than promote peace. 

15. But for India to perform this noble mission, the India of your making 
should be a strong and united India, capable of assertiug its voice in the counsels 
of the Empire and of the world. It must have its army, its navy, its air force, 
and a strength proportionate to its vast population and extensive territory ; it must 
be capable of mobilising its industry, its man-power, for the defence of its frontiers,, 
should they ever bo threatened. We have so far lived in our valleys and plains in 
the pursuit of the arts of peace, but if the world is scoured by wolves we must 
surely be able and ready to protect ourselves. A country peopled by four hundred 
million souls can surely be a world power, and the task of creating this new Titan 
must bo left to you of the younger generation. We of the older generation can 
only pray that we may live to see that task fulfilled. And, if in your enthusiasm 
or your trials you become impatient of the past which may seem to clog your 
footsteps, I hope you will be blessed with the wisdom to reject only so much of 
that past as was false and unenduring, preserving such of the old ideals, your 
culture and art and spirit, as may serve to distinguish your contribution to the 
world of the future as that of a people whose vision is illumined with imagination 
and whose strength is tempered by honour. 



The Mysore University Convocation 

Pt. Amarnatb Jlia’s Convocation Address 


The followinp: is the Convocation Address delivered hy Professor Amarnnth 
Jhuy Vice-Chancellor, University of Allahabad, at the Convocation of the University 
of Mysore held on the 14th. October 1940 :— 

T foci dccidy honourod at hnviiii; been invited to address you to-day. For 
many of you this is a solemn moment when your Acharya bids you farewell 
and sends you forth from these academic groves into the vast and unquiet world 
beyond, with no arms and no c(iuipment save Avhat yon liave in a stout heart, 
a cheerful s]nrit, and a strong character. J am to nUor to yon words of vale- 
di<^lion that will, 1 hope, stand you in good stead, and will cheer yon, comfort 
and Bustain yon when you feel tempted to throw aside your l)nnl(!ns and <*h()<)se 
the primrose paths of luxury and ease. I have still tlie most vivid recollections 
of my undergraduate days and all my life I have been in daily touch with 

young students. I do not si)eak to you from tlie superior heights of Olympus, nor 

J trust will my exhortation seem to yon to be impractical and diflicult of 
realisation. 

May T express at the outset a feeling which all India shares with yon, the 
feeling of loss and grief, irreparable loss and profound grief, at the demise of 
your former Chancellor, His Highness Maharaj Sir Krishnaraja Waihya?' Bahtuhir'l 
He was a great ruler and in a real sense commanded the love and allcgiain-c of 

his BuhjeetH. Ho w'as wise and combined in himself tlie imagination of the seer 

and the i)ractical commonsense of the statesman. In him w’crc traits at oneo 
simple, great, and beautiful. Among his many titles to fame and gratitude, not 
the least is the foundation of this University. One is reminded of the passage 
in the Laws in which Plato lays down his scale of values, as one attom)»t8 to 
sum up the many qualities that have died with Ills late Highness : “The first 
and foremost is wisdom, second a reasonable habit of mind allied with insiglit, 
third, and resulting from the combination of these qualities with courage, is 
justice, and fourth courage.” It must be a matter of supreme gratification to all 
those associated with this University that it lias as its Chancellor one of its own 
distinguished graduates—a unique circumstance of which you may bo legitimately 
liroud. One confidently trusts that those qualities of his prcdoccssor live in 
abundant measure in your new Chancellor whose name will, wo all hope, stand 
fixed as a star in the spacious firmament of time. 

The University of Mysore is about to complete twenty-five years of its exis¬ 
tence. not a long span when we recall the ancient University of Alhazar or the 
foundations of Italy, Paris, Oxford or Cambridge, but long enough to iiiake one 
feel that its architects have builded well and truly, that its reputation as a place 
of learning is well-deserved, and that the genius of the place is benignant and 
progressive. It has during these years imparted instruction in utilitarian subjocts 
like Engineering and Medicine, Teaching, Commerce ; it has also given training 
in the subjects of English Literature, Sanskrit, Tamil, Tclugii, Persian, History. 
Economics, Philosophy, Physics, Ohemistry, Mathematics, Geology, Botany, Zoology ; 
it has a department of Archicology ; it has undertaken the publication of an 
English-Kannada Dictionary ; it has organised an annual series of Extension 
liceturcs ; It has encouraged original investigation. It has, what is new among 
Indian universities, a University Settlement, which brings students into close 
touch with the poor people of the land. In those and other respects, it has since 
lOlG achieved much, enough to justify one in regarding it as a place of light, of 
liberty, and of learning, 1 have deliberately chosen these words as expressing the 
ideals for which a University should stand, the aims that it should strive to 
achieve. A true University is a‘ centre from which should emanate light rather 
than heat, light rather than sound, light that should illuminate the dark 
corners of the mind and the obscure spaces in the universe outside, light that 
comes from reason rather than from passion, light that is dry, shooting its rays 
on all sides and revealing the truth in so far as it can be revealed. The darkness 
of ignorance, the clouds of superstition, the falsehood that masquerades as truth, 
the dim and vague shapes of prejudice and bigotry are all dissipated in its bright 
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light. In order that the lamp of knowledge should be kindled and should remain 
lighted, it is necessary that those who tend it should pursue knowledge disinteres¬ 
tedly. If they have any passion, it must be for knowledge as knowledge ; if they 
have any loyalties they must bo for truth alone ; if they are dedicated to anything 
it must be to eternal search for the verities. Q'hus alone can they leave a trac^k of 
light for men to wonder at. U'hey must have reverence for all the possibilities of 
truth ; they must acknowledge that it has many shapes and dwells in many 
mansions. A University man cannot afford to be dogmatic. It may or may not 
be true that ho who increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow ; l)Ut it is doubtless 
true that the more one knows, the less sure is one of one’s knowledge. "When in 
association with the wise 1 picked up some Icarniug, the fever of vanity left mo 
and I knew the depths of my ignorance.” 

There is no more sincere humility than that of the real scholar, for he knows 
how much there is to know, how little is the knowledge that be has gained. 

“O mother of the hills, forgive our towers, 

() mother of the clouds, forgive our dreams.” 

He knows how valuable all knowledge is and how warped, narrow, and 
one-sided a Bi>ccialist’8 vision ca-i become. He keeps his eyes and cars open and 
acquires kiiowledgc from whatsoever source it may come, 'fhe deeper one delves 
into one subject, the wider its scope becomes, until the bonndaricH of all subjects 
seem to touch one another. Uufortiuiately there is a tendency in the present age iu 
the direction of ovcr-spccialisation. Even in one subject alone, a scholar working on 
Spectroscopy will disdain to interest himself in X-ray ; a Cytologist juidcs himself 
on his ignorance of Helminthology ; one well versed in Economics has no use for 
riiilosophy ; the man of letters turns up his superior nose at the mere mention of 
the dismal science. Rut all those who have studied a si^ecial subject long and 
pondered over all its bearings njid seen it whole know how closely it is related to 
many otlier subjects. Knowledge has advanced ; the bounds of ignorance are 
shrinking fast ; and it is no longer possible for even the most ambitious and 
longest-lived of moderns to claim, as Racon claimed in the sixteenth century, ‘T 
take nil knowledge to be my jtrovinec.” One cannot emulate such giants ol the 
past and attain distinction as Raeon did in such different Bi>herc8 of intellectual 
activity as science, ])hil 080 ]*hy, law, administration, and literature. Rut it is 
possible, indeed, it is jieccssary, that every scholar should know something of 
several subjects besides his own and be constantly conscious of the unbounded 
regions of light that ho is not able to see with the aid of bis own modest 
rush lamp. 

A University should also be a centre of liberty if it is to possess the secret of 
per])etnal life and health. If it is to survive political, military and religious 
upheavals, if it is to inB])irc succeeding generations of youth, it must breathe the 
spirit of freedom, freedom to think, freedom to sc.aich and investigate, freedom to 
argue about it and about, freedom to expound views, freedom to doubt and to deny, 
freedom to acquiesce and to conform. This freedom must be enjoyed by the young 
spirits, who are in the morniFig of their lives, fresh and bright, eager for adventure, 
impatient to exjieriment, ambitious to re-mould the world nearer to their heart’s 
desire. ’J’hey must be free to prove to themselves that in some re8i)eets the 
nceumulated wisdom of the past is not to be despised even by the youngest and 
therefore the most all-knowing of them. They must be free to discard or select 
.love or Mars, or choose ‘some figured Hame which blends, transcends them all.’ 
Full freedom should be extended to them to discover what their genius is, and to 
change their iiath if it does not bring out all the virtu of which they arc capable. 
Subject to such restrictions as may be nceesBary for the preservaiiou of the 
University as a centre of liberty, light, and learning, and for the maintenance of a 
healthy and wholesome life, the young men of the University should have every 
freedom to prove or disprove things for themselves. And not only those who are 
in statu pupilLari, but also the senior members, the teachers, must have liberty to 
state fheir views, to publish their discoveries, to B|)rcad the knowledge they have 
gaitied and the truth they have realised. No teacher should feel that he is likely 
to suffer for his opinions. His chief aim is the communication and augmentation 
of knowledge, and knowledge becomes sUiiitcd aiid blighted and worse than 
ignorance if it has to exist in the poisonous atmosphere of fear, BUB])icion, 
and distrust. 

Aud, finally, the Universily is a centre for learning, for preparation for 
service, for eeaselcsB searchings of the heart, for discovering what talent is lodged 
within one and how best to perfect it and make it ready for use. It should 
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provide all facilities for training the youths to take their proper place in the 
commonwealth. Goethe uttered a word of sovereign wisdom when he said that the 
primary vocation of man is a life of activity. But contemplation, deep thought, 
careful testing of one’s armoury, the attainment of the requisite skill and 
strength must precede action if it is to be effective. One must learn not to ask of 
life more than it can give. One must learn the rules of the game of life. One 
must acquire a sense of proportion. One must ascertain to what star one will hitch 
one’s waggon. All this one must do if one is to act a useful and heli)ful and 
noble part in life. This process of learning is unending. No one must rest on his 
oars ; there are always new worlds of thought waiting to be discovered* an 
untravelled realm whose margin fades for ever and for ever. The students, whilst 
at the University, must devote themselves unsparingly to the pursuit of knowledge 
beyond the utmost bound of human thought. After they are properly equipjied 
and know what it is that they are fit for and how far they may venture and what 
shoals and rocks are to be avoided, then they are free to go out into the world of 
action, to plunge into the fray, to be in the van of public conflict, to wisely 
administer the State, to command the apnlause of listening senates, to guide the 
lives of others and shape their character, to ne leaders of thought. All this they 
arc free to do with a sense of expansion and elevation, with zeal and ardour, even 
may be with fanaticism. But it must be clearly understood that the University is 
primarily and essentially a place of learning. Action implies partisanship, the 
pledging of faiths, the afiixing of labels ; and all this is abhorrent to the spirit of a 
University, which warmly welcomes back to its halls those who have been bitter 
foes in the world outside, the caiutalist as well as the wage-earner, the landlord ns 
well as the tenant, the royalist no less than the republican, the ])roud llrahmana and the 
humble Bhiidra, all without consideration of party or creed or faith, but all united 
in their devotion to the sacred cause of learning. For all alike it serves as a 
place of refreshment, of revival, of renewal of hope and s])irit of enterprise. It 
can be this, only if it assiduously maintains its determination not to allow its 
pursuit of knowledge to be deflected into the narrow grooves of action. Let the 
temdiers and sindents exercise their normal rights of citizenship ; but within the 
University itself, let no breath of strife enter. Study, contem])lation, discussion, 
in a free and frank atmosphere there must be ; but there must at the same time 
be a ban on active participation in the dire noise of conflict, for a student must be 
a student. 

And the teacher must remain a teacher. During recent years so much stress 
has been laid on Tescarch’ and ‘original work’ that the i)rimary function and duty 
of a teacher are iji danger of being overlooked. It seems that every teacher must, 
else sinning greatly, be a researcher ; that he must have done ‘originid’ work ; 
that he must have i)ubli8hed some book or papers. I’ublic opinion demands 'pro¬ 
ductive scholarship.’ A specialist has been defined as a man who knows more and 
more of less and less. Work of real originality deserves to be admired ajid en¬ 
couraged. Every facility must be given in the way of ap])aratu8, journals, and a 
well-equipped library. Liberal grants must be made for sending out expeditions. 
But the University is not merely a place of research. Its membership consists* 
for the most part of undergraduates, who have to learn the art of living. Tlio 
teacher’s main concern must be the student and its growth ; he must be an inspira¬ 
tion to his i)upil8 ; he must mould their character ; he must be a living influence 
for them. He must possess quickness of 8ymi)athy and breadth of outlook and 
understanding. He must Bha])e them not merely by the training of intellect but 
by the discipline of spirit. What can give more joy than the consciousness that 
one has contributed to the maturing and shajung of a character, to the equipment 
of an intellect, to the enlargement and widening of a vision ? Constant contact 
with the pupil, sharing in his life, enjoying his fullest confidence, providing him 
with opportunities for the cultivation of his taste, these, and the imparting of 
knowledge, the arousing of genuine love and enthuBiasm for the subject of his 
study are the teacher’s main duty ; these are also his privilege and a source of 
unending satisfaction and delight. In order that he should succeed, ho must be 
a person of high character ; nothing that ho says or does should fall below a 
certain moral standard. Spirits full of activity and full of energy that are pres¬ 
sing forward, eagerly, hopefully, rushing onward to fine issues must be touched 
only by what Is elevating and ennobling. 

Young graduates, it is your pride that yon are young. You have to choose 
your path in life. You have acquired, I trust, that faculty which, in the words 
pi Milton, will enable you to perform joyfully, skilfully, and magnanimously, all 
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the officcB, both private and public, of peace and war. You have hope. You have 
winp;ed desires that will remove all obstacles. You have |»:enerou8 impulses and 
the will to make the world better and happier than it is to-day. It is well that 
every succeeding generation of young men ffnds it possible to hof>e and aspire ; it 
is well that the darkness of desimir does not surround you. You do not yet 
know that 

“The ample proposition that hope makes 

In all designs begun on earth below 

Fails in the promised largeness.” 

On all sides of you learning spreads its varied treasures ; there are in front 
of you long and agreeable vistas ; you have many realms to exi)lorc. Hut not all 
your ability, your energy, your enterprise will be worth anything, unless to them 
are allied a high character, the determination to lead a clean life, the creed that 
a word given must be a word kept, the will not to jield lightly to temptation, to 
y 3 refer the second best, to pause and rest and acquiesce, the firm faith in what 
is noble and good and beautiful. iH what avail arc all your accomplishments, all 
your brilliant gifts if you cannot at the same tin»e be dependable, if you cannot 
ujdiold the truth, if you lose both the regard of others and your self-respect ? If 
you do good and succour the weak, if you protect the innocent, if you mitigate 
the sutreringB of humanity, if yon add to the sum of human hai»pincs 8 , if you are 
straight, if you never cause anyone to shed tears excei)t at your death, your edu¬ 
cation and training will have been am])ly justified. Even at the risk of being 
considered old-fashioned, one may still pay n tribute to the qualities connoted by 
“the grand old name of gentleman.” 'J'hcrc are certain graces of life, urbanity, a 
standard of conduct, a polish, a sense of decorum, a breeding, which one associates 
with a gentleman. Geiitlemanlincss, said Kuskin, is only another word for intense 
humanity. If you have self-respect 3^011 will naturally respect others. Otic who 
tramples down on the sacred individuality of others, who is willing to destroy and 
crush, who does not hesitate to blot out of existence nations and countries, must 
in reality be an object of ])ity, for he doubtless has the utmost contemj)t for him¬ 
self and distrust in his ultimate destiny. Thoughtful ness for others, generosity, 
tenderness of feeling, appreciation of other ])ointB of view—those are the marks of 
a gentleman. Culture and refinement are not bourgeois virtues; the sons and 
(laughters of the soil have the true graces and signs and culture. But there is a 
(laiiger that crudeness may be considered to be identical witli morality, and 
vulgarity may pass for one of the badges of tirogrcBsivcncss. In literature obscenity 
is enshrined by the moderns in the sancinm Ranctorum. i.«Gt gentlcmanliness in 
thought word, and conduct still continue to be your ideal. 

If you are considerate and think of others besides your own selves, it will 
be clear to you that your action will be guided by a belief in freedom and tolerance. 
1 venture to think that the main distinction between the Hindu view of life and 
that of the West lies in this, that the former constantly i)lnceB emphasis on Duties 
and the latter 011 Rights. ’J'ho Sanskrit word ^Dharma^ is rightly translated as 
‘Duty,’ for this is the very basis of the Hindu concciitioii of Religion. I may be 
wrong, but ] doubt if there is any Sanskrit term for the idea expressed in modern 
political thought by the phrase ‘rights of man,’ We have no rights, only duties. 
If the teacher does his duty, the pupils’ rights are secured. If the father (Joes his 
duty, the rights of the children are safeguarded. If the landlord docs his duty, the 
peasants’ rights are maintained. When everyone in the commonwealth is busy 
performing his own duty and trying not to lag beliind iji the observance of it, 
there is no time or occasion for any clash. ‘I’he stress on the part you have to 
])lay rather than on the part you expect others to play has a remarkable 
psychological and spiritual value. ‘‘Make thy claim of wages a zero, thou hast the 
world under tljy feet.” If you regard the proper performance of your own ciuties 
as your prime concern, you will rise superior to the ])ettineB8es of life, and gain 
possession of your own souls. Ijct your ideal of your own conduct be so high 
that all your thoughts, all your endeavour, all your energies will be ncede(l to 
attain it; let it bo said of you that save your own soul you have no star. Think 
of giving a lead to others and of improving them only after you arc confident that 
you have yourselves reached a high level of self-knowledge, self-control, and self- 
development. 

I have spoken of culture—a word of many meanings, and not a word in 
fashion at the moment. You will remember {;^wift saying early in the eighteenth 
century: “Instead of dirt and poison, we have rather chosen to fill our hives 
with honey and wax; thus furnishing mankind with the two noblest of things, 
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which arc swcetneBS and This aspiration for sweetoninp; one’s own life and 

the lives of others, the active desire to get light and to impart it to others 
and to enlarge the sphere of one’s sympathies, refines one’s nature and elevates 
one in the scale of being. To touch life at many points, to take an intelligent 
interest in many things, to feel at home in any company, to extract pleasure 
and profit from many arts and many sciences, to make external things corres- 
])ond to human feelings, to strengthen and elevate character, to seek an assurance 
of rei)ose and to find central peace subsisting at the heart of endless agitation— 
this is what culture means. It means sanity, poise, and even-balanced soul. It 
means that the good of everyone should be recognised as one’s own good, the 
injury of everyone as one’s own injury. Culture implies symimthy for the whole. 
It reconciles you to the ])art you have to play in the drama of life, and it teaches 
that what matters is the ])lav and how well you act your i)art in it. 

There arc struggles and strifes in the world. In your own minds yon have 
conflicts and uncertain lies. There are clashes between communities. Life may 
well seem to be one long war. There is much that may cause concern and alarm, 
much that may shake one’s confidence in the goodness of the universe, much to 
dishearten. lUit the educated man takes a long view. He looks before and after. 
History has taught him that movements and tendencies that seem to threaten 
destruction have their day, make themselves felt for a while, and cease to be. 
Philosophy has taught him that desjute its littleness and its prejudices, human 
nature is always longing for what is good and noble. His faith remains unshaken 
that the world keeps on ^uogressing, in sjute of all the many ii]>heavals and 
cataclysms. He is not so deeply absorbed in the immediate t)rescnt ns to lose 
his sense of absolute values. You who arc educated should remember your duty 
of being cheerful and serene. Ho you allow yourselves to be easily rulllcd ? There 
must of course be occasions when you will bo indignant and furious ; but these 
must be rare and abnormal. In your day-to-day life, in your relations with your 
family or your colleagues, make an attempt to breathe in an atmo8i)hero of 
pleasantness, of delight and satisfaction, even of enthusiasm. Our scriptures 
uphold the ideal of I’eace ; that is tlie ultimate ideal in every faith—Peace ; 
Shanti ; ISalaam. Let it be your endeavour to attain it. Here again some of 
you may fell tempted to prise a revolutionary ideal at the cxitense of an ideal of 
jieace. But reform or revolution is only a means. Neither is an end. The end 
must be something worth while. Make sure that whether it is a life of action 
or of contemi)lation, you work for the ends of I’eace. Blessed arc the iieacemakcrs. 
Both for nations and for individuals there can be no higher end, no nobler ideal, 
no more satisfying objective than peace, for is it not above all earthly dignities ? 
I’eacc must be the ultimate goal ; “calm of mind, all passion spent, scattered 
with light, the peace not of the dark grave, but peace that conquers death, and 
touches with delight the mouth of the wise. 

But while that should be the goal and every endeavour should be directed 
towards its attainment, commonsensc and worldly wisdom require that we 
should take heed of our circumstances and have a realistic appreciation of the 
situation in wbicli we find ourselves. It is true that every religion enjoins tlie 
supreme necessity of peace and goodwill ; it is true also that in actual life it 
has been relegated to the ])OBition of merely a far-off adorable dream. If every 
one were actualcd by the highest motives, had the most allriiistic view of life, 
and had dcdiiraled liimsclf to the life spiritual, it would be easy to be engrossed 
in the duties of peace. But we have to recognise that tlie woild is very mixed 
and human nature can still lapse into bestiality, spirit and matter contend for 
mastery. Hatred, envy, malice, o’ervaultiug ambition, iujustic^e, corruption, brutality, 
and all the rest that figure in the catalogue of the diabolic qualities have still 
to be reckoned with, for they liavc not, alas I been rooted out of existence. 
There is evil still and it is no part of ])rudence to ignore it. You may have every 
will to lead a life of the highest integrity and the utmost purity ; but the world 
being what it is. you can do that only if you retire from it and live in what 
Landor called “the audience-clmmbcr of Hod.” In the world, then, if you are to 
achieve anything you must, while still working for the ideal and still striking the 
stars with your sublime licad, use the world as you find it, with all its many 
im])erfectionH and wenknesBcs and incongniitics. “Order yourselves to a wise 
conformity with that Nature who cannot for the life of her create a brain 
without making one half of it weaker than the other half, or even a fool without 
a flaw in liis folly.” Now one of the iindis])uled facts of life is tliat now and 
again what we hold dear, what wc consider to bo sacred, what we have laboured 
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to build up, what criRhiines our fondest wishes are exposed to danpier. Our 
homes are threatened with deHtruetion. Our relations are made to faee disasters 
worse than death. Our inothcrlaiid may arouse the covetous jz:reed of an 
invader. In circ.iimstanees like theso—which, alas I are not rare—it will he the 
nes^ation of wisdom and the hei)^ht of lo}!;ical imbecility merely to sini^ hymns 
and psalms and remind the a;;^re8sor of the supreme value of human life, I he 
fully of his ways, and the attractions of a non-viulent peace. There is a well- 
authenticated anecdote of Cromwell. On a certain occesion when his troops were 
about to cross a river to attack the enemy, he concluded an address with tlicsc 
words ; “Put your trust in Ood ; but mind to keep your powder dry.” 'J’be 
doctrine of non-violence is valuable ; is can be practised by one who has reached 
one’s journey’s end, who has no concern more with mundane matters, or who 
considers the shore more sweet than labour in the deep mid-ocean. Rut David 
says in one of the I’salms : 

‘‘Fi};ht aj;ainst them that fi^ht apjainst me. Take hold of shield and buckler, 
and stand up for mine help. Draw out also the spear and stop the way aj.’ainst 
them that iiersecute me.” 

In anolher Tsalm ho says : 

“Hay unto (Joil, lluw tcrril)lc art thou in thy works 1 throup,h the [greatness 
of Ihy power sliall tliine cneiuic.4 submit themselves.” 

.Tesus Clirist’s advice to his disciples was : “Rehold, T send you forth as sheep 

in the mitist of wolves : bo ye therefore wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” 

In the Hol\i Quran we read ; 

“Amouj^ those whom wc had created are a people who t^uido othcro with 

truth, ami in accordance therewith act justly. Rut as for tliose who treat Our 

si;;nH as lies, We j^radually bring them down by means of whicli they know not ; 
and though .1 lengtiicn their days, verily, my strtagem is ctrecttial.” (7, LSI). 

In tlie Bhntf(fva Krishna says that he creates himself in bodily form, among 
other juirposos, to destroy evil ; the conllict between tlic Daivi and the Asuric 
forces lias to bo faced l(;st the very existence of the Houl become a matter of 
doubt, if not even denial. lie exhorts Ariuna : 

“Arise 1 Obtain renown I destroy thy foes 1 

Fight for the kingtlom waiting thee when thou hast 

[vanquished those.” 

and again : 

“Either—being killed— 

Thou wilt win Bw'arga’s safety,—or alivo 
And victor—thou wilt reign an earthly king. 

^J'hereforc, arise, thou Hon of Kunti I brace 
q'hinc arm for conllict.” 

The Upanishad is emphatic : “Even this soul cannot be possessed by one 
devoid of strength.” Howsoever one may bo placed, one has to decide at times 
whether one shall march forward to fight or shrink back with pusillanimity. It is 
no use laying the flattering unction to one’s soul that cowardice can be noble be¬ 
cause it springs from the cult of non-violence. Valour is to bo prized above most 
virtues when it is used in the service of noble caiiso. You have to bo fully trained 
for the odiccs both of peace and of war. Your spiritual and intellectual gifts will 
avail you little when you have to contend against the onslaughts of savage force. 
You can conquer and vanquish your foe and the foe of all that you stand for only 
if you are armed and capable not only of depending yourselves but also of defeat¬ 
ing your opponent. Remember thc^ fate that has befallen the intellectuals in 
Europe. Men of the eminence of Einstein and Freud and Ludwig were exiled. 
Men who have raised the stature of humanity, bright and luminous stars in the 
history of mankind, have had to seek shelter in foreign lands. Eminent ])hiloso]iher8, 
artists, musicians, men of science, who had dedicated their lives to study and who 
had no part or lot in the rough world of economics and politics and who desir^ 
no more than that they should be i>crmittcd to continue the momentous work on 
which they were engaged, were hunted out of their homes like the worst criminal. 
In a world where, in sjiite of centuries of progress and all the marvels of modern 
civilisation, such incidents occur, is it not prudent, is it not wise, is it not in the 
hightest degree necessary, that individuals as well as nations should be capable of 
self-defence ? Hinduism preaches no doctrine of cowardice or timidity. Almost 
all the divine figures in tlie Hindu Pantheon, even the female divinities, are armed. 
In most Hindu States, on the day of Dasahra, the arms of war are worshipped. 
Even the meek and pious Brahmaua used to be proficient in the use of arms. In 
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the ^^rcflfc epic of the Mahabarata, the princes are dcscrilicd as receiving lesHons 
in archery from the saRO J)rona; and Droiia and Athvattama were the two pillars 
on whom the mi^ht of the Kauravns rested. Bhishma^s preceptor in the use of arms 
was the Ib-ahraana Parashurama. Is not a cruel irony of destiny that in a land 
with tra Htions such as these, and in conditions that call for the hiji^hest valour 
and strength, the doctrine of non-violence should have become so fashionable that 
many thousands render at least lip-service to it ? Yon, who are intellectnally 
advanced and morally sound should also be physically stronfi;. In every school 
and college, under every civic administration, there should be the am]>lo8t bcoi)c 
for the development of the body and for traininjj; in means of defence. Every 
yannj]; man should be able to march in step, to stand erect, to endure physical 
strain, to use a rifle and a bayonet. He should have j;race of body and strength 
of thew and sinew. Both physical and military training; should have an important 
)>iaco in any well-planned scheme of education. I hope that in the cominj; years 
yoiiiip; men of the UnivcrsiUcs will be like the knij^ihts of old, willing to use arms 

for truth, honour, virtue,—for all that is comprised in good. I do not wish to 

glorify war ; hut I do not agree with Einstein, when he says : “ riic man who 
enjoys marching in line and file to the strains of mnsic falls hclow my ( ontempt ; 
he received liis great brain by mistake—the spinal cord would have been amply 
snllicienl.” Ob 1 no, 

“In peace fhere’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility : 

But when tlie blast of war blows in our cars, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger." 

I have detained you long, talking of things I i>ri7.c : grace and culture, the 
desire for peace and preparedness for defence, the even-l>alanced soiil, deeds of 

Inniour, cheerfulness, self-respect, and consideration for others. 1 have spoken to 

you of your duties. May 1, l)cfore I end, assure you that the largest contribution 
to your education has come from your fellow-studeiits ? A true University is not a 
collection of books ; nor is it a wcU-cqnii)pcd laboratory; it is not even mainly being 
smoked at by your tutors. It is the buildings where you dwell ; the play-grounds 
where you hear your playmates’ glad symphony ; the debating halls where intellect 
clashes with intellect and you use words so nimble and so full of subtle llanic 
that you seem to put your whole wit in a jest. It is the companionship wiih your 
peers, so like you or so dissimilar to you, so full of generous impulses, so eager 
to be friends, so (piick to take oflence and so impatient again to seek forgiveness. 
It is the friendshii)s you form, that will survive the shoerk of time and he to you 
a perpetual source of delight and comfort and solace. The I'ctty incidents that 
seem so momentous ; the jokes that amuse you ; the foihlcs and eccentricities of 
your friends ; the contact with superior intellects and high characters ; the mad 
race for prizes; the impassioned defence of a debating proposition ; the race against 
time when you have to score a run to take your team on to victory ; the tricks 
by wliich you dodge the Proctor and his assistants these will in the years to 
come be your most cherished memories and make the University ‘a dream of 
music for the inward ear and of delight for the contemplative eye.’ 

Crises occur. Large tracts of the world change and alter. The horoscopes 
of nations are cast and recast. Ideas come and go. But the stream of youth flows 
on. ’rhe generation of youthful seekers after knowledge, vidyarthi, talib-ilm, is 
not born for death. Undaunted, with sure steps and heads erect, it marches on, on to 
the unending quest of the orbs of glory until it sets 

” as sets tlie morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darken’d west, nor hides 
Obsecured amongst the tempests of the sky. 

But melts away into the light of heaven." 


The Allahabad University Covocation 

Pt. Iqbal Narain Gurto’g Convocation Address 

The following is the Convocation Address delivered by Pt, Iqbal Narain Giirtu, 
M. A., LL. B. at the Convocation of the University of Allahabad held on the 
November 16,1940. 

1 am deeply grateful to you, Sir, for the honour you have done me in asking 
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me to deliver the Convocation address this year. I have readily accepted the 
invitation as it p;ive8 me an opportunity of offering ray cordial felicitations to the 
graduates of the year, and of meeting so many young men and women on whom 
will soon fall the responsibility of serving the India of tomorrow. As I stand here 
before you to-day, ray thoughts turn irresistably to my student days when well- 
nigh half a century ago I joined the Muir Central College. Being a bumble 
product of this University, and having been closely associated with it in different 
capacities for more than 25 years, I have every reason to feel grateful to my Alma 
Mater. 

Ladies and Gontlomon, as I am expected particularly to address the younger 
section of my audience I shall place before my young friends f t their considera¬ 
tion certain tendencies of thought and action in modern times. We are passing 
through tragic and gloomy moments in the history of the civilised world whicn 
seems to have lost its way. Under the heel of advancing fate, count:^ after country 
is getting involved in a deadly struggle, and nation after nation is losing its 
inde\)ondence and falling an easy prey to the covetous greed of arrogant 
Imperialism and the tyranny of an unsatiated lust for power. The world has of 
late witnessed the phenomenal rise of a number of dictators who have shown an 
amazing caf)acity for organisation and have developed a technique of ruthless 
etliciency. 'I'liey have achieved remarkable success in transforming national society 
into a veritable war machine. By means of clever propaganda, a rigidly controllea 
Press and an authoritarian system of education they have stirred up the potent 
force of Nationalism to such a degree that it has become uncontrollable. They 
have at the same time reduced the individual citizen to an obedient, sheep-like social 
man who could be easily ]nilled down to the sub-human level under pressure of 
collective excitement and rcKpiircd to commit acts of brutal savagery in a spirit of 
self-sacrifice which is indeed pathetic. 

In the Nineteenth Century Europe enjoyed an era of phenomenal material 
prosperity, of rapid industrial development and of marvellous improvement in 
the means of production, A sudden accretion of material wealth gave rise to 
problems of distribution and created a class struggle between the haves and the 
have-nots. The situation demanded a new approach to social problems, and 
economic inequalities began to exercise the 'Weatern mind. New conceptions of an 
‘economic- man’ aiul of a strong ‘National state’ began to appeal to the minds of 
men. People who claimed to be ‘advanced’ began explaining all history and human 
effort in economic terms. The goal aimed at was the perfection of a system 
and not the perfection of the individual. In the present cejitiiry much greater 
emphasis is being laid on the efficacy of environment. It is the environrnent and 
not the individual which is to bo attended to, as it is believed that the environment 
will take hold of the individual and automatically set him right. Impatient 
idealists with their ready cures for all human ills have been pressing for revolu¬ 
tionary social clmngcs of a coinprehenHive character to be introduced in the shortest 
time pos8il)le. They do not believe in the gradiialness of change, for according to 
them small reforms arc enemieB of big reforms. They have such profound faith 
in the efficacy of the panacea they offer that they are prepared to undergo any 
amount of suffering and even to lay down their lives for it. But they also passion¬ 
ately hate and are even ready to use violence against those who do not subscribe to 
their particular creed but hold equally tenaciously to some other pet scheme of social 
and political reform. The world is thus at present within the grip of a number 
of political and economic dogmas—euphemistically called idealogies—and known 
as Communism, Fascism and Nazism. These idealogies constitute a terrifying 
challenge to each other and have opened the floodgates of fanaticism, hatred and 
bloodshed to which the past inglorious records of religious bigotry, crusades and 
the Inquisition bear no comparison. Priestcraft has been replaced by subtle and 
cunning methods of diplomacy, of censored press, of controlled industry and 
commerce, of tariffs and depreciated exchange. In place of the authority of the 
priest and of the Church we have the rule of the Dictator and of the totalitarian 
State raised to the position of a National Person to whose supreme will all must 
show unquestioning obedience. These dictators are the new Vicegerents of God on 
earth acting as the prophets of an alleged New Order. It is indeed noteworthy 
that they all attained the position of absolute authority by exploiting the ontward 
forms of democratic constitutions bereft of their real spirit. 

While the Revolutionaries in Russia had kindled the moat generous but also 
the most destructive emotions, and had aimed at reconstructing society on the 
basis of complete democracy in every sphere of national activity, the net result, 
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after so many years of hectic and ceaseless effort, has been the creation of an 
undiluted military and economic dictatorship. The collective system of agriculture 
could only be forcibly pushed through by a free use of jails and the guillotine 
and a wholesale starvation of a large mass of peasant proprietors. A centralised 
power now enforces its absolute authority through a hierarchy of tyrannial agents. 
Entry into such an hierarchy is in fact sought for. much more than the acquisition 
of wealth, because of its privileged position. History and experience bear out the 
fact that revolutionaries ultimately prove to be as proud and masterful as their 
powerful oppressors whom they overthrow. Even those who profess revolutionary 
aims but condemn their methods are no exception to this rule as in their zeal for 
the absolute rightness of their doctrines they are no less bitter and dogmatic than 
a fanatical theologian. 

Take again the Fascists and the Nazis. According to Mussolini it is an 
article of faith with the Fascist that ‘war alone brings up to its highest tension 
all human energy and puts the stamp of nobility upon the peoples who have the 
courage to meet it.’ ‘A handful of force is better than a sackful of Justice’ says 
the official organ of the Nazi Ministry of Justice. Hitler consiilers humanitarian- 
ism as a ‘mixture of stupidity, cowardice and siipcrcilioiisncsH.’ According to him 
a virile peoide are justified in controlling the subject races for their own aims and 
‘only pa<nfist fools can look upon this as a sign of human baseness.’ Tlie ethical 
standards which have so far been honoured by civilised society are looked at with 
derision and supreme contein])t by these revivalists of a primitive code of honour. 
Considerable ingenuity baa been spent in claiming a much higher value for 
certain new moralities to which their crude ])hilosoi)hy owes allegiance. These new 
moralities, which singularly lack the noble virtues of kindliness, tolerance and 
understanding are somehow CBsentially common to the idealogics of Fascism, 
Nazism and Commuaism. Attractive slogans and catchwords ha\e been invented to 
justify and rationalise certain cruel enormities. The extermination of the Jews is 
right and necessary because of their supposed abiding inferiority and the historical 
importance of the Aryan race and culture. In extending its empire Italy is only 
fulfilling a historical mission because it is the sole representative of Imperial Rome. 
The violent methods adopted by the Communist dn establishing the dictatorship 
of the proletariat are justified on the ground of ‘historical necessity.’ History has 
been made the final arbiter between right and wrong and between the real and 
the unreal. The lapses of humanity in the past from the path of virtue and 
righteousness have been given a new dignity of sanctions. 

It is not therefore surprising that Europe has been engulfed In a conflagra¬ 
tion which now threatens to spread over other continents. For India tliese are 
truly hours of destiny that count, for we are facing a present full of menace and 
a future full of uncertainty. For good or for ill the fate of India happens to be 
inextricably bound up with the fate of England. No amount of casuistry or 
sophism with resounding appeals for self-dependence can help us out of the 
position. India has at present the double burden of solving its own ])olitieal and 
social problems and of bearing an honourable part in the world conflict and 
keeping itself safe from many younger and more progressive Imt>erialism8 that are 
threatening it from all direction and whose ambitions are as wide as the world 
itself. Already groaning under the yoke of foreign 8iibjc(dion India has to face 
the domestic problems of crass poverty and disease, of inertia and mental bondage, 
of the barriers of caste and the ever-widening gulf between different communities 
inhabiting this fair land which Nature has helped so well but which man has 
served so ill. Its forced contact with the West cannot truthfully be said to have 
been an unmixed evil. It has in certain respects been also a blessing in disguise. 
Notwithstanding India’s mental slavery to the West this connection has materially 
helped to bring about an Indian Renaissance and has created a tremendous urge 
towards freedom. India is now in reality seeking its soul, although for the 
moment the deeper questions of life which engaged its attention in the past seem 
to have been set aside, and it is much more occupied with problems of outer 
efficiency and of politics and economics. The pulls in different and often contrary 
directions, and the uncertainties and struggles of the present with their unavoidable 
compromises, inconsistencies and hypocrisies, mark the travail of future India. 

While orthodoxy is desperately in love with past that is never to return, our 
so-called ‘advanced’ reformers—whose impassioned writings and utterances are 
often an echo of the latest theories of Western faddists—solemnly ask us to look 
upon the past as a static ruin. The certainty of a new order dawning upon this 
world is constantly dinned into our ears, although no one is able to tell us what 
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that new order is p:oing to be like. There are so man^f prophets of a new order abont 
and around us. There is the mighty Hitler proclaiming a new order for Europe 
with the co-operation and assistance of his astute friend Mussolini. There is 
ambitious Japan eager to establish a new order in Asia. There is the self-com¬ 
placent Btalin who has the satisfaction of having already created a new heaven in 
at least a part of this habitable globe. In India some of our dynamic leaders 
who have seen the vision of an indescribable new order are straining every nerve to 
prepare an apathetic and lethargic people for the emergency. In this welter of 
competing orders it would be a bold person who could prophesy which particular 
brand of new order will actually fall to the lot of a ‘recipient’ people like ourselves. 

It seems to be almost taken for granted that the coming new order, being the 
latest in sequence of time, will necessarily be more advanced and more conducive 
to human happiness. During the last Great War we were constantly told that that 
war was to end war, that the security of the smaller States would be guaranteed 
and the principles of freedom and self-determination for every nation firmly 
established. With an amiable optimism it was hoped that the hearts of men 
would be changed and purified, and the sufleringB experienced in the war would 
rave the way for a nobler civilisation. V^e were also assured then that we were 
living in times when the progress of centuries was being achieved in a few years. 
But what has been our glorious ret^ord of i)rogre8B during the last twenty five 
years ? A world torn between Democracies—either Capitalist or Imperialist—and 
dictatorships of either full-blooded or disguised Imperialists, all armed with power¬ 
ful and deadly weapons ; a group of highly centralised States with their i)OpuIationB 
reduced to obedient automata ; the smaller States paralysed with fear and losing 
their freedom overnight; men’s hearts hardened to cruelty and tyranny, and the 
foundations of European civilisation pcrilouHly shaken. It does not require any 
extraordinary intelligence to foresee that the present titanic ui)hcaval is sure to 
result in some kind of rapid transformation, hut whether the process of the old 
order yielding jdacc to the new will leave the world less corrupt than what it is 
to-day, is a question which each of us might well answer for himself in the light 
of past experience. 

By no means do I ask you to take a cynical view of the world events, but I 
do beg of you to distinguish facts from theories and not to get lost in wishful 
thinking. The times undoubtedly require that we should no longer remain dormant 
and sleepy but must become alert, watchful and active if we are not to disciplining 
ourselves to the arduous task of hard and independent thinking. It is difficult to 
break away from traditional habits of thought and mind, but it is no less difficult 
to resist the pressiire of current thoughts and the hypnotic effect of organised pro¬ 
paganda with its emotional aj>peal8, and of slogans and crowd suggestions which 
gather strength by repetition. While wc must think in terms of tomorrow and 
not of yesterday we cannot altogether forget the past which has created certain 
definite conditions in the present amidst which wc have to work for the future. 
We must cultivate the elasticity of mind which would keep us alive to new needs, 
but we have to be careful not to throw away into the dust heap the rich and 
accumulated experience of the past and treat it as mere })utrid waste. Progress does 
not necessarily consist in the rejection of every thing old and in the blind accep¬ 
tance of the latest theory which lacks the test of the experience. Amidst the whirl 
of change and the hectic restlessness of contemnorary life let us not forget that 
there are certain fundamental verities which hold good for all times, and it would 
indeed be a fatal error if we allowed any impairment of our devotion to them. 

India is now astir with the ideas of nationalism, freedom and democracy, and 
is moved by the noble aspiration of attaining Bwaraj. It is therefore all the more 
necessary to understand their true significance, the proper conditions of their 
attainment and the dangers in the path that must be avoided at all costs. 
Nationalism based on patriotism and love of one’s country is one of the noblest 
sentiments which governs human conduct, but it has to be kept within proper 
limits. Nationalism postulates a keen sense of honour and integrity, complete 
purging of social evils which militate against decent living, and a voluntary subor¬ 
dination of individual interests to the larger interests of society. It calls for a 
bold and courageous stand against forces that work for internal disruption and 
divide class from class and community from community. It demands charity, 
tolerance and understanding, a capacity for adjustment and co-operation, and an 
Instinctive urge to stand together in face of common danger. There are, however, 
certain ugly developments of Nationalism against which we must scrupulously 
guard ovaselveB. By an irony of fate Nationalism to-day has divided the world 
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and haa become a fruitful source of war resulting in human slaughter. Nationalism 
has been exalted to the position of a deity and its devotees have developed a blatant 
egoism and a spirit of vulgar aggressiveness which creates a violent reaction in 
other peoples who worship exclusively at other national shrines. Hatred and 
jealousy are thus the ruling passions which govern international relations, and their 
blightening effect threatens to reduce our nobler human impulses to a desert of 
the soul. 

Love of Freedom is instinctive with human beings. Bacon was right in saying 
that eternal vigilance was the price of liberty. Vigilance, be it remembered, is not 
merely to be exercised against external forces which may threaten national freedom, 
but it has to bo ceaselessly exercised against internal forces silently working in the 
life of every individual and of the society. J^ove of liberty demands a keen sonsi- 
tivoness for social justice and for right relations between men. The atmospliere of 
freedom has to be all pervasive. It is the mind particularly that has to be set 
free. The vigour of a nation, its creative activity, its distinctive contribution to 
human civilisation and its progress in knowledge, science and art depends upon the 
fredom of mind from the bondage of authority and the shackles of tradition. 
Then again, liberty is not license or absence of BcU-reslraint. Without self-control 
you have anarchy, not freedom. To quote Mrs. Besant: Tjiberty is a great celestial 
Gk)dde88, strong, beneficent, and austere, and she can never descend upon a nation 
by the shouting of crowds, nor by arguments of unbridled passion, nor by the 
hatred of class against class. Liberty will never descend upon earth in outer 
matters until she has first descended into the hearts of men, and until the higher 
spirit which is free has dominated the lower nature, the nature of passions and 

strong desires, and the will to hold for oneself and to trampel upon others. 

Out of men and women who are free, strong, righteous, ruling their own nature 
and training to the noblest ends, of such only can you build up political freedom, 
which is the result of the individual, and not the outcome of the warring passions 
of men.’ 

Ill India we are all hoping to establish democracy. There is generally a pathetic 
belief held that a growth of literacy and a certain amount of training in the duties of 
citizenship is all that is required for the purpose. But it is necessary to grasp the 
fact that democracy can only successfully function under conditions whiem have a 
definite moral and intellectual background. Integritj^ of character, a high sense of 
duty, a willingness to do public service are the essential pre-requisites of beneficent 
and progressive democracy which aims at the greatest good of the greatest number. 
It demands from every unit of society a tolerance of difierence of opinion, a spirit 
of mutual give and take, a generous appreciation of criticism and a genuine desire 
to promote community of interests between different groups. There is no greater 
mistake than to look upon democracy as only a form of Government by the people 
at large, where votes are the deciding factor and wliere the will of the majority 
prevails. Emphasis has to be laid on the true spirit of democracy which alone 
ensures ordered progress. Democracy is as different from mob rule as sunlight 
from darkness. Nor does it mean rule by a caucus or High Command or through 
regimented public opinion. 

There is no better place than the University for receiving proper training in 
the necessary qualities w’hich can make of Nationalism and Democrary a true 
success. In the most elastic period of your life it has been your privilege to live 
in an atmosphere of a fellowship of 8])irit8 born of friendly association with fellow 
students and a living intercourse between students and teachers. ^Jlie freedom of 
Inquiry encouraged in the University should help you in resisting mass thinking. 
It is here that you get opportunities of developing true freedom through the way 
of discipline and of cultivating a tempered judgment through a constant clash of 
mind with mind and testing of opinions. It is the University spirit of self- 
criticism which transforms the habit of mind and gives a largeness of view so 
necessary for intelligent citizenship in a democratic society. In the academic world 
of the University you experience a community of cultural interests and learn the 
unity of basic aims ana ideas. It is in the social activities and the debating 
societies of the University that an understanding of life is fostered and a 
sympathetic outlook towards people’s beliefs and practices is derived from 
interchange of opinions and a recognition of the existence of points of view other 
than your own. 

My young friends, it would be foolish on my part to expect that you will 
at your age see life as I see it now, but I trust that during your University 
career you have fully equipped yourself morally and intellectually to play your part 
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in life and in the society honourably and well. The true function of a University 
is to prepare the young to take their place in human society and to develop in 
them a perception of the higher values of life. A sense of real values cannot 
however be taught but has to be discovered by every one for himself, and this 
personal discovery requires a great deal of self-discipline. The training that you 
have received will, I trust, help you to find out how to live and to be altogether 
occupied with merely utilitarian ends. You will, I earnestly pray, strive not only 
to make a living but even more to make a life. The acquisitive instincts of man 
do function as a spur to wordly activity, but unless they are exalted and refined 
and directed to nobler ends they lead to moral retrogression and make a man 
self-centred, unscrupulous and mean. In selfishness lies the root cause of the 
troubles of the world. The individual problem is in truth the world problem. 
U'he spiritual values of life are the true sources of energy, and when the spiritual 
impulse weakens, growth and joy of life decline. Let us not therefore neglect 
the roots of life from which spring both personal happiness arul the progress of 
mankind. We have to recognise that man with all his frailties possesses the 
supreme capacity for the Infinite. From a life of entirely selfish pursuits and of 
perpetual conflict based on fear w'e can, if we so choose, throw ourselves with joy 
in the tasks of daily life and assiduously work at bringing about an internal 
change in our nature by deliberately identifying ourselves with the larger life 
around us. It is only through intent living and an increasing impersonality that 
we can release ourselves from the death trap of selfish attachment and gain the 
freedom of a rich and abundant life which draws its sustenance from the never 
failing stream of universal life. Only thus can man become a truly beneficent 
force of nature and realise his spiritual destiny. We are pilgrims in the 
boundless realm of eternity and have to play the part of explorers of the great 
intangibles of life with faith, courage and steadfastness, and in our march 
forward we have to work resolutely and with humility for an approach to that 
‘divine event’ to which humanity with its blunderings and insensate strife is 
slowly but surely moving. 


The Annamalai University Convocation 

Sir Lionel Leach's Address 

The following is the Convocation Address by the hon’ble S& Lionel Leach, kt.. 
Chief Justice, Madras High Court at the Annual Convocation of the Annamalai 
University held on Saturday, the 16th November, 1940 

When His Excellency the Chancellor invited me to deliver the Convocation 
Address this year I accepted readily and for two reasons. In the first place, I 
was conscious of the honour which the invitation implied, and in the second place, 
I realized that it would provide a fitting opportunity to draw attention to the 
serious problem which has arisen as the result of the overcrowding in the legal 
profession. The problem concerns the whole Province, but it has particular concern 
for its Universities, as they supply most of the candidates for the profession, and 
no doubt some of you who have graduated today will be contemplating the law 
as a career. 

I am aware that the problem is not confined to India. It confronts many 
important parts of the British Empire. For instance it has been the subicct of 
great concern in Canada. Writing in “Tlie Canadian Bar Review” in 1935 the 
Dean of the Law Faculty of the University of Saskatchewan stated that the 
information available, though very incomplete, indicated that fifty per cent of the 
lawyers of Canada could deal with all the legal work of the country and then they 
would not be overworked, but would still have sufficient leisure time for “bridge, 
fjolf and other gentlemanly diversions.” The problem is certainly no less acute 
in India. In fact, the indications are that it is more acute and this Presidency 
provides no exception to the position in other parts of India. In this Presidency 
there are 8,516 legal practitioners. This figure is based on the number of the 
names of advocates on the rolls of the High Conrt at the end of September of this 
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year and the published figures relating to attorneys of the High Court and first 
and second grade pleaders for 1939. The figure of 8,516 is made up of 4,380 
ndvocatcB, 3,734 first grade pleaders, 334 second grade pleaders and 68 attorneys of 
the High Court. As you are no doubt aware, no more pleaders are being admitted. 
The admission of second grade pleaders ceased in 1910 and the admission of first 
grade pleaders in 1934. In the fulness of time there will be no pleaders, but this 
will not mean a lessening of the congestion, if the position remains otherwise 
unchanged. It will only mean that pleaders will be replaced by advocates. The 
wider and better education whicdi an advocate has received is all to the good, but 
much more than that is needed. Information is not available to enable one to say 
with any degree of accuracy how many of the lawyers of this Province are earning 
a livelihood, but it may safely be taken that very many are not in this happy 
position, and never will be. 

For the well being of any civilized state capable lawyers are essential, quite 
apart from the help they aflbrd to the Courts in the administration of justice. 
Lawyers played a great part in the building up of the constitution of Great 
Britain and are playing a great part in its maintenance. Ijawyers have likewise 
taken and are taking a great part in the political life of India, and while India is 
in the process of evolving a constitution which will be suitable for this great 
country a constant supply of capable lawyers is all the more essential. But the 
high standard which is called for cannot be achieved if the present unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in the legal inofcssion is allowed to continue. Idleness is detrimental 
to a community just as it is detrimental to the individual. The traditions of the 
legal profession are of the highest, but in the very nature of things the standards 
cannot be maintained when it is a matter of scrambling for existence. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood. The standards set by the legal profession in Madras 
are the same standards as are set in Great Britain, and the Bar Council and other 
legal associations are endeavouring to maintain these standards ; but. no good, only 
harm, would result in closing one’s eyes to the fact that they are far from being 
maintained throughout the i^rofession. Touting for work and the fostering of 
speculative and unnecessary litigation are two of the evils which are very notice¬ 
able today and the misappropriation of a client’s money is not an infrequent 
occurrence. These evils arise largely from the unhealthy state of affairs caused 
by the overcrowding of the profession. “He that is busy is tempted by one devil ; 
he that is idle by a legion.” Just as a healthy legal profession can be of immense 
service to the state, an unhealthy one can do untold harm, and untold harm will 
result if matters arc allowed to drift. 'I'hey must not be allowed to drift and the 
time has come to consider seriously what remedial measures are called for. 

The stopping of enrolments for a period of years would, at first sight, appear 
to be an easy solution. This would no doubt succeed in the course of lime in 
reducing the congestion which is now so manifest, but a little reflection is sufficient 
to convince one that the remedy would be worse than the disease. In the first 
place, it would mean the closing of the Law College of the Madras University and 
incidentally the destruction of a very efficient school of law. An institution such 
as the Law College is not made in a day. If it were closed for a period of years 
it would mean that when rc-opened it would be very inferior in character and it 
would take years to regain its former position. 9'hat is the first objection, and it 
is obviously a weighty one. Another serious objection is that the closing of the 
Law College until retirements and deaths have thinned the ranks of the profession 
Buflicicntiy would mean that there would be a great gap between those who were 
enrolled as advocates before the closing of the Law College and those who were 
enrolled after the reopening. Real knowledge of law and its application are only 
acquired by practice and the new comers would be a very long way behind. The 
gulf separating the old from the new would not be bridged until the new members 
of the profession had had years of experience. Other objections to the closing of 
the Law College could bo stated, but the two reasons which 1 have given are 
sufficient to indicate that it is not a practical pioposal. 

Would a restriction on enrolments, instead of stopping them altogether, meet 
the situation ? If the recruitment to the Bar were confined merely to those who 
have passed through the Law College it might be posBible—I do not say advisable 
—to direct that only a certain number of graduates should be enrolled as advocates 
and that the right to enrolment should depend on the order of merit disclosed in 
the final examination. For the years 19^9 to 1939 inclusive, the number of 
paduates in law who were enrolled as advocates averaged 208 per annum. It could 
be said that fox ten years not more than fifty advocates should be enrolled in any 
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one year. But here also there are real difficulties. In the first place the rules 
provide that a barrister of England or Ireland or a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates in Scotland may bo admitted as an advocate of the High Court, An 
advocate who has been enrolled by another Indian High Court may also apply for 
enrolment in Madras, just as an advocate enrolled by the Madras High Court may 
apply for enrolment in another Province. It would not be possible to assess tlio 
relative merits of such candidates without having a special examination at which 
all candidates would have to sit and the present system of reciprocity would come 
to an end. Instead of there being an Indian Bar there would be merely Provincial 
Bars. Moreover, ability to gain marks in an examination is not a sure indication 
of professional ability. Other attributes are essential to success at the Bar and 
therefore it certainly would not follow that in allowing the first fifty in the 
examination list to be enrolled to the exclusion of all others, the best men would 
be selected. For these reasons 1 consider that this is also not a practical solution. 
The restriction on numbers by increasing the Law College fees and the fee payaljle 
on enrolment would be even more objectionable, because this would mean the 
making of the legal profession into a close corporation of the wealthy. Merit would 
play no i)art and those already in the luofession would, I am sure, be unanimous 
in their opposition to such a course. 

As artificial means of restricting enrolments must be ruled out, in what way 
can the position of the profession be improved ? I think that it is capable of 
solution, but the process is bound to be a slow one and a great deal will depend 
on the attitude of the legal profession itself. In my opinion, the first step to a 
better state of afiuirs is to improve the system of legal education. I am not 
suggesting that any of the subjects now taught are uunecessary but more subjects 
of direct practical value should be taught. The present system merely visualizes 
the law student fulfilling the role of an advocate in Court. No thought whatever 
is given to the fact that there is need for legal practitioners In matters other than 
those which have to be brought to Court and that the single agency system still 
nxiuires persons who are qualified for the doing of solicitor’s work. This Province 
has adopted the single agency system and not the double agency system which has 
found favour in Calcutta and Bombay so far as the Original Sides of those High 
Courts arc concerned. I had experience of the single agency system wdien practising 
at the Bar in Rangoon and I am convinced that it is the belter system so far as 
India is concerned. The litigant can go direct to the advocate who will conduct 
his case in Court without a solicitor standing between and this suits the Indian 
temperament. Moreover, 1 consider that it tends to reduce the costs of litigation 
considerably without any real loss of elficioiicy in the majority of cases. All those 
who adopt the law as their means of livelihood are not temperamentally fitted or 
possess those faculties which are necessary for success in the conduct of cases in 
Court, but they may possess the qualifications for Buccess as lawyers 
outside Court, 

Most of the advocates enrolled by the Madras High Court are persons who 
have taken a degree at one of the Universities of the Province and then graduated 
in law from the l^aw College in Madras. The Law College course covers much 
ground, but there are no lectures on subjects which are of primary importance to 
what may be called the solicitor’s side of the profession, such as conveyancing, the 
drafting of legal documents generally ana company law. No blame is to be 
attached to the Law College for this. The course prescribed is only one of two 
years and there is not time to fit in more. It is true that after a person has 
graduated from the Law College he is required by the rules of the Bar Council to 
study as a pupil in chambers of an advocate practising in the High Court or in one 
of the district centres specified, for a period of twelve months and must pass the 
examination prescribed by the Bar Council. It is also the case that the Bar 
Council arranges for lectures in certain subjects more particularly concerned with 
practice, but here again it is the pupil who is going to fulfil the role of advocate, 
not that of solicitor who is catered for. From beginning to end the solicitor side 
of the profession is neglected. The fact that this Province has adopted the single 
agency system and all practitioners are called advocates, apart from the pleaders 
now in tne profession and the few practitioners who are classified as High Court 
attorneys, does not mean that a practitioner akin to a solicitor is not required. I 
think that he is very much required, but if he is to be of any real service he must 
be pr^erly trained and the training must begin early. 

llxe subjects which the Law College now prescribes for its degree are essential 
subjects from the point of view of the law students in India, whether he 
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intends to practise in or out of Court. Therefore these subjects should not be 
cut down for the purpose of providing time for lectures on other subjects. 
To do so would merely be to cure one defect and cause another. It moans 

that the Law Collej^e course will have to be extended or the Bar Council 

will have to arrange for the deficiency to be made u]). 1 do not propose to 
embark upon a discussion whether the supplementing of the course of studies 
in law should be left to the Law College or to the Bar Council, although if it 
were to be left to the Law College it is obvious that its course would have 
to be one of three years, and this would involve the question whether reading in 
chambers and post graduate studies could be insisted upon as well, because 
if insisted ujion it would take a candidate for the legal profession six years 
to obtain enrolment, two years for the arts or science aegreo, three years 
for the law degree and one year for the graduate course prescribed by the Bar 
Council. So long as the deficiency is made up, it matters not whether the agency 

is the Law College or the Bar Council. It has been suggested that the Bar 

Council shonld fulfil the role of the Council of Legal Education in England and 
that legal education so far as the profession is concerned should bo in its hands. 
If the intention is to divorce legal education in India in the practitioner’s sense 
entirely from the Universities I think it would be a retrograde move. All that is 
required is co-operation and with co-operation there will be no dilficulty in 
effectively supplementing the course of studies in order to ensure proper training 
for both branches of the profession. 

^’o prevent misconception I wish to make it clear that in advocating a broader 
and more practical course of studies 1 am not suggesting that the profession should 
be split up and that an advocate should be put to election whether he is going to 
fulfil the role of barrister or confine himself to conveyancing, drafting and other 
kinds of legal work which are usually associated with the solicitor. As we have 
the single agency system the practitioner must be free to act in either capacity, but 
fit him for the work which he intends to do. It may not be possible for a student 
to take all the subjects, but he could bo allowed a choice, and his choice would be 
made in accordance with the role which he intended to fulfil. Neither do I 
suggest that by broadening the course of studies you will stop persons wandering 
aimlessly into the profession, but it will indicate to candidates that 
they need not all crowd into Court, and that there is work for them outside. As 
this Province develops commercially the greater will become the need for the 
lawyer who is skilled in drafting, has a knowledge of commercial law and can be 
relied upon to give sound advice on matters unconnected with litigation. 

In urging that the system of legal education should i>ay more attention to 
the non-litigious side of the profession I am supported by the opinion of that 
great lawyer and judge, Sir BasUyam Ayyangar. In a recent conversation with 
a leading member of the Madras Bar I discussed this matter and gave liim my 
views. The next day he sent me a copy of the address which Sir Bashyam 
Ayyangar delivered at the Convocation of the Madras University in 1893 in the 
course of which Sir Bashyam Ayyangar said 

“As to the annual accessions to the Bar, it is no wonder that it should 
attract so many, year after year. This is so in all civilized countries. With 
greater attention on your part to the work of a solicitor, I anticipate that, ere long, 
there will be a large opening to the legal profession ; that the enormous conveyan¬ 
cing work in the country will be entrusted to it ; and that the landed aristocracy 
and important families and companies will have standing vakils for advising them. 
Instead of the legal profession being resorted to in India, as it now generally is, 
for the conduct of litigation, it will then be also employed in the more genial 
and useful, and on the whole not the less remunerative, work of preventing 
litigation.” 

If only these words had been fully appreciated and acted upon the legal 
profession would have been in a very much happier position today, and would be 
far more efficient. The lack of instruction in conveyancing and drafting of legal 
documents is often reflected in Indian statutes. I do not suggest that the English 
statutes are always perfect in this respect, but speaking generally they cause nothing 
like the trouble which the Indian statutes give. Bad drafting of statutes is a 
fruitful source of litigation in this country. Litigation should always be avoided 
if it is possible and better draftsmen will do much in this very desirable 
direction, but to have better draftsmen we must make provision for proper 
training. 
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Before passinp: on to examine how the profession can best help in solving 
the problem I would like to emphasise that this Province is fortunate in having 
the Law College which it has, and the Universities outside Madras are to be 
congratulated on not having attempted to found law schools of their own, but 
on having devoted instead their attention to other branches of learning 
which are ecjually essential for the well being of the state. When this 
Province possesses such a school of law as it has in the Madras Law 
College it would only be adding to the gravity of the problem now under discussion 
for other Universities to found schools of law. A school of law situated outside 
Madras woidd not have the same facilities as one in Madras, where the help and 
guidance of the Judges of the High Court and of the leaders of the legal profession 
are always immediately at hand, to say nothing of the greater library facilities. 
For the time being at any rate the teaching of law is best where it is and for 
many years to come Madras will be well able to 8ii]>ply the needs of the Province. 
Yonr University fully realizes that the cause of education can host he served in 
other directions, as is shown by the proposals which have been made to create a 
department of oil technology and to carry out a colonization scheme. 

Now what are the steps which the profession itself can take towards a 
healthier state of affairs and the creation in the puhlit; mind of a greater feeling of 
confidence in its ability and integrity ? In the first ])lace, the profession must 
ensure that the high standard of professional conduct which is demanded is 
maintained throughout the profession. ]n the iiast there has been a tendency to 
pass over grave faults as if they were of little account. T am aware of the un¬ 
warranted vindictiveness which is often displayed l)y the unsucccssfiil litigant 
towards the advocate who has conducted his case. Every year the High Court 
receives many complaints of professional misconduct. 8omo are well founded 
others are not. Of those which are not well founded some can be placed in the 
category of blackmail, but the outrageous conduct of clients in some cases 
shouhl not prevent the profession from adopting the severest attitude when a 
member of the profession behaves in a manner which brings discredit to the 
profession. The importance of this cannot be over-emphasized. 

The profession itself should insist ou all advocates maintaining accounts 
and keeping their clients’ moneys entirely apart from their own. Pleaders are 
required by law to keep accounts and the Bar Council enjoins advocates to do so, 
but the professional misconduct cases which come before the High Court show 
that accounts are often not kept and when kept arc often so badly kept as to be 
of no use at all. An advocate should keep a diary in which he should enter the 
subject matter of every interview which he has with a client. It must be re¬ 
membered that with the single agency system the advocate is not occupying 
exactly the same position as a barrister in England. He comes directly in contact 
with his client and for his own sake and his client’s sake he should take these 
safeguards. If this were done the charges of professional misconduct would bo 
fewer ; and charges of a blackmailing nature would disappear altogether, as it 
would be found that they would have no chance of success. It is essential to 
inspire confidence in the public mind and the one sure way of doing this is to 
convince the public that the profession itself insists on all possible safeguards 
being taken, not merely talked of, and that departures from the path of professional 
rectitude are serious matters and will be so regarded by the profession. Punishment 
for professional misconduct rests with the Court, not with the profession, but the 
profession can within itself do far more in this direction than the Court can do 
in the exercise of its power of striking off the roll of advocates the name of a 
person who has been found guilty of professional misconduct. I regret to have 
to say it, but esprit dc corps is not so widely marked as it should be. I do not 
Bay that the same spirit of zealous regard for the honour of the profession is 
not to be found in India as it is found in England. I know that it is, but it 
does not permeate the whole profession as it should. 

As we have the single agency system, and as I have indicated 1 think we are 
to be congratulated on that, what I would like to see encouraged is the formation 
of partnerships, partnerships in which some of the members would be 
responsible for the work done by solicitors in England and others who would 
devote themselves to conducting cases in Court. A partnership of this character 
has worked very well in Burma, as I know from experience, and if the idea were 
developed in the Madras Presidency it would go a long way to solve the problem 
now under discussion. I am not suggesting that legal partnerships should be put 
on a commercial basis in that it would be possible lor an advocate to buy a share 

57 
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in the practice of a firm. The partnership which I have in mind is a partnership 
where an advocate puts nothin*; in when he joins it and takes nothing out when 
he loaves it. Such a partnership must necessarily be somewhat autocratic in its 
character. The senior partner must be in a position to choose his associatcB and 

his word must be law within the partnership. A partnership on this basis may 

not be feasible outside the legal profession, but within a profession which exists 
for the purpose of regulating rights between man and man there should be the 
mentality to make it a success. Again speaking from experience I know there 
exists that mentality. Such a partnership would be able to cope with all cLasses 
of legal work and the young man of promise would be sought after. He would 
grow up with the firm and in carrying out the duties allottecl to him he would be 
content to wait until his turn came to fill the chair of the senior partner. 

The senior members of the Bar can do very much to improve the lot of the 
junior Bar by refusing to accept briefs which according to the fitness of things 
should go to the younger members of the profession. For instance, interlocutory 
aptdicalions unless of great importance should, as a matter of course, be left to 
the junior Bar. 1 am aware that even in a small matter a lay client may insist 

on taking in a senior member of the Bar, but when tins happens the senior can 

insist on having a junior briefed with him. Of course, where an inclusive fee has 
been taken for the whole case the cm])loyment of a junior to do the interlocutory 
work and to assist gejicrally cannot he insisled upon, but when the case is of 
importance and it is not a matter of taking into consideration the i)Overty of a 
client a senior should stipulate for the paid assislance of a junior. It would help 
towards the cflicient conduct of the case. The Court has the power to certify for 
two counsel and docs not hesitate to do so in a pro])cr case. I am now touching 
on a matter in whicli it would he dillicult to lay down any hard and fast rule, 
but it is obvious that the leaders of the Bar arc here in a ])osition to give direct 
help to the juniors of the profession and maiiy of them do so, but there is still 
6(topc for more help in this direction. The alternative is to divide the Bar into 
seniors and juniors, “silks" and “stuff gownsmen", which would mean that 
ordinarily a senior would have to have a junior briefed with him. This course has 

been often advocated and 1 am aware that it is a controversial subject, but the 

last word has not yet been said. 

The problem is certainly not easy of solution and 1 do not go so far as to 
say that the jdacing of the legal education in this Province on a proper basis and 
the reccii^t of the help which the profession itself is able to give will solve the 
problem fully, but T am convinced that the position of the legal i)rofession will he 
a far better one and there will be the corresponding benefit to the state. Nor do 
I pretend to have covered the whole ground in suggesting what I have. 

I know that 1 have not, but I hope that I have given some food for 

thought. 

In conclusion I wish to address a few words directly to the graduates of the 
year. Those of you who intend to proceed hence to the Law College and to adopt 
the legal luofession as your vocation will enter upon your legal careers before 
times have changed for the better, but to those of yon who are fully determined to 
adopt the profession of law and have the will, the character and the ability to 
succeed, 8iic(!ess will come, inspite of the overcrowding. All those who apply to the 
Madras High Court for enrolment are seen by me in my Chambers before 
enrolment takes place. I frequently point out to the candidates the ditlicuUics 
which lie before them, but ns 1 say to them, as 1 say to you today, there is always 
room for good men at the top, and crowded and diffimilt though the path is, the 

summit is still attainable, and I trust that all of you who decide to set out upon 

this adventurotis career will reach the summit. To those of you who intcncT to 
enter upon other walks of life T wish the same measure of success. The legal 
profession is not the only profession which is over-crowded, although perhaps other 
professions are not overcrowded to the same extent. Buccess can be attained in any 

walk of life, provided that he who seeks it is able to apply himself wholeheartedly 

to his work and allow no consideration to draw him away from the line of 
rectitude. Today is a great day in your lives, but I trust that there will be even 
greater days to come. That will depend largely on the way you apply the 
knowledge which you have gained here. India has great need for men of caucation. 
At no time in her history did she need them more, and I pray that you will all 
play your parts nobly and bring credit to your University. 



The Rangoon University Convocation 

Mr. U Tin Tut's Convocation Address 


The following is the Convocation Address delivered at the Annual Convocation 
of the University of Uungoon on the 22nd. November 1940 by the Chancellor, U Tin 
Tut, M.A., llar.-at'Law. i.c.b. 

The year 1940 has been for the University and its Colleges a year of quiet 
adjustment of their machinery to the aims of the University Amendment Act 
of 1939 and I take this opportunity of acknowledging the loyal and generous 
way in whi(di the members of the stalls of tlie University and of the Colleges 
have accepted the im]»lication8 of the new Act and have carried out the deci¬ 
sions of those to whom the responsibility for defining the policy of the 
University and of its constitnent Colleges is now entrusted. The Council of 
the University which has now a large ’elective and non-oilicial element has already 
begun to discharge its functions with a broad and progressive outlook and with 
boldness and a determination to make the University a truly national one. 
T’he Senate, largely composed of the I'rofessors of the University and selected 
Lecturers ajid Assistant Lecturers, has in its turn reRi)onded generously to the 
aims of the University Council. Among other innovations the Senate has framed 
regulations whereby school teachers have been made eligible under certain 
conditions to ai)poar for the Intermediate and Tass Uegree examinations in Arts 
without attendance at College courses. This is a first and important step in 
giving effect to the aim of Section 15 (3U) (p) of the amemded University Act 
under which the Senate now has power to make regulations for the admission 
of iion-collfigiatc students to University examinations. The question of extending 
the privilege inider suitable safeguards and conditions to those who are not school 
teachers but who ncvertlieless desire to be made eligible for aiq^earance at IlniversHy 
examinations without being able to avail themselves of the 0)>portunity of under¬ 
going courses of study at the various Colleges will doubtUss receive in due 
cotirse the attention of the Senate, this being a matter which rrcinires consider¬ 
able organization. The Executive Committee of the University Council and the 
Standing Committee of the Senate have accepted in juinciple tlie proposal that 
the University should hold its own matiiculation examination inqiOBing its own 
standard and that the actual Lass Degree course should bo one of only three 
years' duration. Another important proi> 08 al which has been accejded by the 
University authorities in principle is that following the practice of British Univer¬ 
sities, examinations should bo arranged on what is known as the compaitmental 
method. 'J'liis involves a radical change of system and not only the examinations 
but also the courses of study at the several Colleges will have to be reorganized. 
The detailed nnangements to give effect to tliese innovations which have been 
accepted in ])iinciple give rise to a number of administrative problems which we 
may confidently leave to the Senate and its Standing Committee and the College 
Governing Bodies for a satisfactory solution. 

2. The University recently lost by retirement the services of ProfeBSor L, G. 

Owen, I.KS. lie was ITofessor of Mathematics since the institution of the 
University on the Ist December 19‘J0. He took a profound interest in the welfare 
of the University and in his students and no College at this University has ever 
had a more competent teacher or a saya who has been held in greater res]iect 
and affection by his pupils. T he University Council lost on the 14th March 1940 
the services of the Keverend George D. Josif by his death. He was the Field 
Secretary of the American Ba])tiBt Mission in Burma and represented the schools 
of this Mission on the University Council since its reconstitution on the let 
August 1939. I have also to mention with great regret the death of Sir Benjamin 
Herbert Heald on the 4th April 1940. He was Vice-Chancellor of the Rangoon 
University from 1927 to 1932 and rendeied eminent service to it in that 
capacity. . , , 

3. An innovation likely to be fraught with great consequences in future 
was made early in the current academic year. I refer to the beginning now 
made by the University and by University College and Judson College to teach 
selected subjects through the medium of Burmese. Burmese lectures on History are 
DOW being provided by the University for first year Intermediate students and Bur- 
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xnese lectures on Pali are now being provided for the same grade of students by the 
two Colleges I have mentioned. Attendance at these classes is on a voluntary basis 
and there are alternative classes in the same subjects taught in English. Though this 
new departure is on an experimental basis, 1 can see no reason why the experiment 
should fail. The didiculty lies in the want of suflicient and suitable text books in 
our own language but the demand which is now being occasioned must in course 
of time create its own Bupi)ly. Other Oriental countries have experienced and 
overcoijae the same dilllcnlty, notably in Japan where there now exist text books in 
the language of the country in all branches of modern science, and Thailand, our 
close neighbour, has, I understand, progressed a great deal in the same direction. 
The eventual result of the innovation, if it is accompanied by adequate steps for the 
translation into or the creation of books in Burmese in all branches of arts and 
science, will be to turn this University into a real Burmese University and to 
adapt our language already so rich in poetical and descriptive vocabulary to the 
needs of arts and science. To the richness and poetry of our mother tongue will 
be added the comimratively modern virtues of precision and concision, the two 
essential attributes of scientific language, 

4. Many Burmans like myself who received their higher education through 

the medium of the noble language of England will view the shadow of this coming 
change with mixed feelings. We owe much to the language of Chaucer and 
Shakespeare as it opened to us the doors of European thought and culture. Europe 
inherited the culture and civilization of ancient Greece and ancient Borne and 
added much to these in the centuries that came after and it is a great privilege 
for an Oriental to know a modern Western language well enough to share in the 
rich heritage of the culture and literature of Europe. To take it second 

hand though such translations may be in our own language is to lose 

a great deal of that heritage and speaking for myself 1 think that to be 

able to read and understand Shakespeare in his own language is suflicient 

recompense for the trouble of learning English well in the same way as to bo 
able to read and understand U Ponnya would 1 fancy be a rich reward for a 
person born in another country to learn Burmese. I trust that when the process of 
making Burmese the medium of instruction at the Colleges is completed after 
an adequate transition period, English will be constituted a compulsory subject 
for the intermediate and Pass Degree examinations. Translations take time and 
it is CBBcntial, j)articnlarly for those who will enter the scientific professions, that 
our graduates should be provided with the means of reading in English after 
they have entered their professions the latest developments in the West in 
Bcientific reseaivrh. 

5. I welcome the undergraduates present here to-day and venture to take 
this opportunity of offering some words of advice. You will recollect that a few 
months ago a certain exuberance of B])irit displayed by a number of University 
students during an excursion to a town in the Delta became the occasions for 
strong criticisms in the ITess of the behaviour of University students. I am 
satisfied myself that the criticisms then made were hssed on exaggerated accounts 
of what took place but nevertheless the incident will liave forced on your atten¬ 
tion the necessity of practising the virtue of restraint. As representatives of the 
University and of your respective Colleges you hold the honour of these institutions 
in your hands, q'he i)nblic rightly expect much from the members of the only 
University in this country and it is up to you to show that you learn here among 
other valuable things good behaviour and courtesy. The Burmese people arc in 
particular critical of the system of co-education which exists at the Colleges. 
Co-education as a definite educational method is of recent origin. The constitution 
of society in early ages with war and religion as the chief occupation and 
interests confined education to men and boys. Ihe idea that women and girls 
are also entitled to education is comparatively recent, and since established 
institutions for education were until recenty confined to young men and boys, 
reasons of economy dictated the admission of young women and girls to educational 
institutions previously designed for males. 'Jhe advantage or otherwise of co¬ 
education is still a matter of strong controversy even in Western countries. The 
Burmese people are rightly conservative in regard to their social usages and 
custoros and the idea of co-education is contrary to their wishes and sentiments. 
There are undoubted advantages in co-education nut speaking for the large majority 
of Burmans I think it wrong that our University should carry on a system whicn 
is opposed to Burmese social ideas which impose considerable restraint *on social 
intercourse between men and women. 1 would therefore propose for the consi- 
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deration of the Council and the Senate the possibility of establishing an Arts 
and Science College to be confined to young ladies. Such a step would I know be 
welcomed by most parents of our young women and cause a great and desirable 
increase in the number of girl matriculates to our University. Meanwhile my 
advice to the young Burmese Btudents of both sexes is to still the voice of public 
criticism by maintaining in their mutual relationship at College the courtesy, 
decorum and restraint which are taught in all respectable Burmese homes. I am 
sure that most of you already practice this high standard of behaviour. To a 
few that have been led astray by false standards of social freedom let me say 
that respect and chivalry towards women characterise civilized roan and that few 
proverbs in the Burmese language have greater meaning and significance than 
meinma do aindaye shwe pe lo mnya, which freely rendered into English is that 
a woman’s greatest possession is her modesty. 

6. I now turn to the new graduates on whom it was my privilege a few 
moments ago to confer degrees. 1 would remind you that though you may have 
left the precincts of the University and the Colleges you as graduates and past 
Btudents remain representatives of these institutions and that the best way of 
showing your gratitude to the institutions which have equipped you for the several 
professions which you have chosen is to maintain their fame and good repute 
by faultless behaviour and the blameless practice of your professions. I exhort 
you to conduct yourself suitably unto the position to which, by the degree con¬ 
ferred on you, you have to-day attained. 

7. You have won the battle of the examinations and my best wishes go 
to you in the battle of life in which you will now bo engaged. I would like to 
take this opportunity of drawing the attention of all graduates of this University, 
past and present, of military age to the opportunities which are now open to 
men born in this country for service in the armed forces of the Crown. 'I’he 
Burmese races have a long history of martial prowess. In 18-4, scarcely more 
than a hundred years ago, we governed an empire stretching from the Brahma¬ 
putra to the Mekong and in the ])ast our hero kings led Burmese armies to victory 
in many hardfought battles. The fortunes of war eventually laid us low but we 
fell to no ignoble foe and wc are now an important part of greater empire well on 
the way to take our due place in it as a fully self-governing Dominion. The 
empire is now engaged in the greatest of all wars in history and for no less a 
cause than the freedom and liberty of tlie W'oiid. Many past students of this 
University have already given a lead to other young men of this country by 
offering their services for the war and some have already earned the great honour 
of holding the King’s Commission not only in the Army but also in the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve and the Auxiliary Air Force. Make haste lest you be 
too late to take your places in the armed forces of the empire in the march to 
victory, a victory which will relight the Iam]»8 of Europe and save Burma and the 
rest of the world from the menace of naked force. In following this path of 
duty you will be helping to restore the ancient martial fame and glory of the 
Burmese nation. 

8. The gift of truth, we often say in Burma, is the best of all gifts. I^t 
me therefore before I close offer to the new graduates a truth from that section 
of the Buddhist scriptures known as the Samyntta Nikaya. It is recorded there 
that the road to victory is fourfold and that it consists of sncca, dania, dhiti and 
caga, meaning truth and loyalty, self-control, resolution and sacrifice. Fonder well 
on this terse formula of Buddha ; you will find in it the way to victory whatever 
may be the nature of the battle you are fighting, even if it be your final battle 
against self, and indeed it was primarily for that battle that Buddha ])ropounded 
his formula. Practice the four virtues I have named. On the eve of your entry 
into the world at large 1 can give you no better gift than the way to victory in all 
your worthy undertakings. 


The Agra University Convocation 

Sj. Syamaprasad Mookerjee’s Address 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sj. 
Syamaprasad Mookerjee at the Annual Convocation of the Universitv of Agra held 
on Saturday, the 23rd, November, 1940 
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I deem it a great honour to be invited to deliver the Convocation Address of 
yonr University. It is true your University ranks as one of the younger scats of 
learning in this country. Yet one cannot overlook the peculiar circumstances 
leading to your foundation which brought within your jurisdiction many 
institutions that have for a long number of years steadily contributed their share 
to the cause of educational progress. If your University has known only thirteen 
summers, its habitation in this historic city of Agra, whose ancient and mediaeval 
associations are indeed unforgettable, gives you a dignity and a prominence which 
have a value all their own. The sacred river which glides ]mst the battlements of 
your city carries our memory back to the heroic age of India, to the days of the 
Mahabharata and even to that of the Eig-Veda itself. The ancient castle of the 
city figured in the Qasu/as of the Ghaznavid period. The noble town which grew 
round it flourished under the fostering care of the greatest of the Great Moguls 
who founded the famous fort of cut red atone, the like of which those who had 
travelled over the world in the days of his son, could not point out. But it was 
left to his famous grandson to adorn the city with its brightest of ornaments—one 
of the seven wonders of the world—a crowning tribute in marble to India’s 
womanhood. The land round the Taj was also the birthplace of Faizi and Abul 
Fazl. For years it was the residence of Tansen and the resting place of many an 
eminent personage of the Mogul l*eriod. A University foundcid in a city with 
such noble associations has a responsibility to the Motherland which need 
DO emphasis. 

The last twenty years have witnessed the creation of several unitary teaching 
and residential Universities in different parts of India and admirable work is being 
done in many of them to advance the cause of higher education and research. 
The main feature of your University must, however, continue to be of the 
afiiliating type, and while the colleges should be encouraged to carry on 
undergraduate teaching work in the various faculties, I would earnestly plead that 
you should organise in full co-operation with one another important schemes of 
original research consistent with the requirements of your province. They should 
embrace each of the great fields of human thought and achievement. It should be 
possible to develop the scheme in such a manner as to avoid duplication of work 
and ])ermit a fair distribution of subjects in accordance with the conditions and 
circumstances of your institutions, 1 am well aware that such a scheme will need 
for its materialisation very large resources in the way of apy)aratus, libraries, 
laboratories and museums, which are all indispensable to modern higher education 
as elaborate costly machines are to modern industry. As higher education in every 
part of the civilised world is financed generously, if not lavishly, by the tState, 
you must appeal to Government for increased grants to enable you to discharge 
your main function. It is my firm conviction that, with the resources of the 
affiliated colleges properly organised and stimulated, your University can secure 
the assistance of the instructing staff and scholars who would be willing to devote 
themselves wholeheartedly to the sacred cause of advancement of the bounds of 
knowledge. 

Universities in British India owed their foundation maiidy to a desire on the 
part of the authorities to secure the loyal services of administrators and 
service-holders who could keep going the complex machinery of a bureaucratic 
Government in an orderly and efficient manner. There was also the idea of 
spreading in a conquered territory, through the agency of the Universities, a 
system of Western education which in those days of benevolent desfiotism was 
regarded by the rulers as a path of duty and the sure means of elevating India to 
what they thought to be a higher standard of life. Universities were not established 
as seats of learning nor was education attempted to be organised for the highest 
development of Indian culture and civilization. Nearly half a century after the 
establishment of the first University in India, the ideal of a teaching University 
where scholars might meet for the dissemination and advancement of knowledge 
was first formulated. But the general sysem of education was not even then 
closely linked up with those essential problems which called for early fulfilment, 
BO that India might reach her destiny through education and regain her supremacy 
in the domain of culture and enlightenment as also in the social, economic and 
political spheres of activity. 

While I shall be the last person to minimise the value and importance of 
the work which Indian Universities have done to advance educational progress in 
this country, to spread wholesome ideas among the people, to widen the outlook of 
millions of men, to instil in their minds fundamental ideas of progress and liberty, 
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and to rouBG the national consciousness of the citizens, I shall yet say that the 
time has come when a re-orientation of University education is urj^ently called for 
in order to suit the changing conditions of our country. Our Universities should 
no longer continue to be regarded principally as training grounds for the professions 
and services. The professions arc overcrowded and recruitment to public services 
is now based on a variety of considerations where merit does not always play the 
most prominent part. 

The colleges should provide at the base what has been known for generations 
as a sound liberal education that is catholic, ex|)an8ivo. free from narrowness and 
bigotory in ideas or doctrines, appropriate for a broad and enlightened mind. That 
education should be imparted through the medium of our own languages. The 
acceptance of this principle may raise initial didiculties but such difliculties have 
been overcome in tree countries and India must also face and surmount them. In 
Eire, the Irish language, once said to be unsuited to the needs of modern civilisa¬ 
tion, has been introduced with success. This is of fundamental value in the true 
building up of national life. It is more than a mere means of communicating 
ideas : it is the expression of the national spirit. The othar day a vigorous attack 
was launched on the Nazi policy of attempting to destroy the language and litera¬ 
ture of some of the countries over which Hitler holds his sway to-day. The critic 
rightly expressed his abhorrence ot what constitutes a death-blow to the culture 
of those countries. In India also, for more than a century, education imparted 
through the medium of a foreign language has unduly dominated its academic life 
and it has now produced a class of men who are unconsciously so de-nationalised 
tiuit any far-reaching proposal for the recognition of the Indian languages as the 
veiiicle of teaching and examination up to the highest University stage is either 
ridiculed as impossible or branded as reactionary. But I plead earnestly for the 
acceptance of this fundamental ])rinciple not on account of any blind adherence to 
things that I claim as my own but out of a tirm conviction that the fullest de- 
vcio])mcnt of the mind of a learner is possible only by the natural approach and 
also that by tliis process alone can there be a great revival of the glory and rich¬ 
ness of the Indian languages. 

A problem that has presented difficuUie.s in India but which to mv mind is 
certainly avoidable relates to the recognition of diilercnt Indian languages 
by the Universities. In my University, elaborate provisions have been in existence for 
more than thirty years for the recognition of all the important Indian languages. At 
the post-Matriculation stage, a candidate coming from outside Bengal is encouraged to 
ofier his own mother-tongue at his examination. Important Indian languages other 
than Bengali have been included for the M, A. Examination also. At the 
Matricutation stage, non-Bengalees are not compelled to accept Bengali as medium 
of their examination. Hindi, Urdu and Assamese are recognised ns media along 
with Bengali and have been given the same importance as the language of the 
province itself. Others are allowed the option to ofFer English as their medium. 1 
do believe that the question of the stuay of important Indian languages should 
not present any dilhculty whatsoever in any Indian University, only if we remem¬ 
ber the cardinal point that, in whichever corner of the vast country we might 
reside, we are bound to one another by ties of brotherhood and comradeship, and 
in generally helping one another in the field of education, we are but strengthening 
the foundation of that great Indian nationhood, the full attainment of which has 
been the dream of generations of Indians irrespective of caste, creed or community. 

While I plead for the due recognition of our own languages, 1 recognise that 
English shoiila remain a compulsory second-language and that it should be taught 
to all, mainly for the purpose of correct expression of ideas and assimilation of 
knowledge to be gathered from books written in that great language. Provision 
should also be made for the study of other important languages, both Eastern and 
Western. 

A thorough examination of the syllabuses and the courses of study, not from 
the standpoint of any one individual subject but in the light of the requirements 
of the entire educational structure, is also called for. We are pressed by our expert 
advisers, each speaking with unconcealed loyalty to his own special subject, to 
store the minds of our youths with knowledge. But what is sometimes forgotten 
is that the capacity of their minds is limited and knowledge that would be useless 
or superfluous in after-life must make room for that which is necessary and useful. 
Well did a distinguished scholar once observe that we shall not be able to apply 
our stock of knowledge with that readiness which the exigencies of life demand, 
if our mental store-house is like an ill-arranged lumber-room. 
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We have therefore to keep in mind the need for a liberal and useful education, 
on which will be raised the superstructure of such departments of study as will 
produce men and women trained in diverse branches of knowledge, theoretical and 
practical, which will make them fit persons in the service of the nation. The 
question has been and will be how far and how best we can combine education, 
that is, the brin^!;ing out of tlio faculties with instruction, that is, the imparting of 
valuable knowledge. If we can induce the rij;ht mood, achievement of the pur¬ 
pose will not bo diflicnlt. Such University should adequately reflect the peculiar 
needs of the country and the area it sj)ecially serves and should i)rodnco men who 
will not add further to the waste of human materials but possess both knowledge 
and culture so as to be absorbed in w'orthy occupations. To put it diirorcntly, wo 
can say that true education sliould include tlie local idea, the national idea and the 
international idea. 

A prol)lcm that has recently agitated the minds of persons interested in 
education relates to the relationship of students with colleges and Universities. 
In onr country, from time immemorial, the tca<dier and the student stood in the 
same rclationsliii) as did a father and his son. In modern days, the atrnosidiero 
in educational iustitutious does not always lead to the formation of a healthy 
social life hetweeu the teacher and the student. This is all the more conspicnons 
in non-residential institutions where opportunities for mutual contact are necessarily 
limited. TJie situation often becomes embarrassing to educational authorities when 
exciting political questions agitate the minds of students and directly influence 
their condu(;t within the colleges, although the authorities have no responsibility 
whatsoever for such situations or developments. My intimate association with the 
student community makes me assert unhesitatingly that we should miss no 
opportunities of discussing with them all those problems that agitate their minds, 
even though they may have no direct coioiection with their academic work. This 
close association and frank exchange of ideas soon melt away feelings of shyness 
and aloofness from their minds, and whatever their ultimate view-point, it 
creates an atmosi)here of innlnal trust and confidence whose value cannot be 
over-estimated. 

Unfortunate disturbances, such as strikes and noisy demonstrations, arc be¬ 
coming a common feature in educational institutions and this tendency should 
be discouraged in the interest of all concerned. If the controversy relates to a 
matter aflecliiig the internal affairs of an institution and cannot be amicably 
solved by the college itself, the final decision should be left to a representative 
University Board. I see no reason why the University Regulations should not 
make the decision of such a body binding on the parties concerned. I know this 
interference on the part of the University may not always be welcomed by all 
educational institutions. But let me impress upon them that I would gladly accept, 
first and foremost, any satisfactory solution by the college itself without interference 
from anybody else. If this is not possible, 1 would much rather leave the decision 
in the hands of an impartial body of academic men than permit the disturbance 
to spread and be exploited by persons who may be least concerned with the 
welfare of the institution or of the students affected. 

As regards disturbances due to extraneous reasons, I would beg of the students 
not to make the educational institutions the forum for expressing their disapproval 
of questions of public policy which might deeply stir their minds. I am not one of 
those who favour University students remaining aloof from the burning questions 
of the day. I would not, however, like them to be engrossed in party politics, 
for I believe they should maintain their inde}>cndcnce of outlook and zealously 
cultivate that spirit of clear and critical thinking, that free power of reasoning, 
which should be their main asset as they enter upon public life on the completion 
of their educational career. But nothing should prevent them from an active 
study and discussion of all important political questions of the day, and even, 
should they so desire, sympathising with particular schools of thought which 
they individually or collectively might choose to support. With good-will 
ana understanding on both sides the University and College Unions should 
prove a healthy training ground for future citizenship. Frankly speaking, 
occasional outbursts of youthful feelings should not worry educational 
administrators. But when they are allowed to interfere with the regular routine 
of academic work, or create deadlocks on issues, small and insignificant, they 
become a disease which, if unchecked, will destroy the very foundation of that 
strong disciplined character which must be an essential possession of all young 
men and women anxious to dedicate their lives to the cause of their country’s liberty. 
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I have noticed recently a notification issued by a Provincial Government 
laying? down severe penalties for the maintenance of discipline amongst students. 
One threat held out is that such students ns may come under the purview of the 
order will be debarred from Government service. To my mind, threats of 
punitive action will defeat the very object which the authors of the order them¬ 
selves allege to have in view. Hesides, this particular threat is an idle one. 
For today admission to public services is controlled by various non-acadernic 
considerations and in any case it absorbs only a fraction of University-trained 
youths. Again, Jio words can be too strong to condemn any policy of espionage 
which ein^onrages secret reports of the activities of the students to bo supplied by 
the teachers themselves. Any attempted transformation of the free ajid sacred 
temple of learning into a branch of the Intelligence I)ei>artment is a sure method 
of destroying the soul of India’s manhood. 

Enforced discipline such as these processes irn])ly must make room for 
discipline from within. Modern i)Bychology tells us that the mind of man cannot 
bo built up by superimnosed ideas and instructions without regard to its own 
living impulses. We shall be untrue to our work ns teachers and administrators 
if wo fail to make the right appeal to the student community and make them 
realise that the maintenance of sound discipline in educational institulions is a 
duty not cast on olliccrs and teachers alone but must readily bo shared by the 
students themselves. 'Iho mass student-mind is sound and pure. In every country 
the youth adores the spirit of patriotism. The time of youth is the time for 
initiative and enthusiasm, for that disregard of consccpicnces which makes men 
willing to nnderlake great things, the time when a man can do great things that 
the mass of men cannot believe to be possible. ‘"Adore enthusiasm,” says Ma/.zini, 
“worship the dreams of the virgin soul, and the visions of early youth, for they 
arc the perfume of Paradiso, which the soul preserves in issuing from the hands 
of the Creator.” In a su))ject country such as ours, the patriotic impulses of 
youth arc apt to be all the more fervent and outspoken, aiid it will be the height 
of folly if thoughts and ideals that vibrate their miTuls and make them feel 
restless arc not fully apprccialed by us. The academic atmosphere can retain its 
sanctity ami freedom, only with the loyal assistance of the students. Wc must 
do all that lies in our power to awaken them to the realisation that national 
tn’ohlems have not been solved in other countries, and cannot l)e solved in India, 
ny siKth childish methods as students’ strikes and demonstrations within the 
colleges, that the best way of helping to cope with a national crisis that faces 
India today is for them to combine with the Universities in Bccuring for themsclvcB 
better education and better prejmration for life. 

For Its who are responsible for Bhai)ing the policy of the Universities it would 
bo well to remember the prophetic w’ords of a great thinker that it would be a 
most deplorable thing to make the price of education for onr youths the surrender 
of the years of the grcatcBt initiative and cntluisiasm and of the hope and capacity 
for great deeds to rigid surveillance or to the work of acquisition alone. Let us 
kccj 3 our students at work getting knowledge out of books but not while the 
enthusiasm of youth is ebbing away and the capacity of doing things is being 
gradually lost. Learning itself is not always of the greatest value. The man who 
is made is the great thing and the work of doing is the great thing in the man. 
But it is not the man alone that the University is to make. Let us teach our 
students and let us ourselves demonstrate that no man lives to himself, that no 
task can bo more patriotic than that of binding the whole community together by 
common association and aspirations. The object of education is not the construction 
of a single man who dies and is forgotten. Benefits to the community, to the 
nation, to civilization, arc all that are of value, and the production of the 
individual man whose inllucnec shall live for ever in the weal of humanity— 
tliat is the great object of every University. Lei us lift u]) the mass of onr country¬ 
men from hard conditions of j)Overty and ignorance and let us produce the 
individual man framed and trained in our Universities who will worthily 
participate in that majestic progress. All our students may not become very 
learnca, all may not even go very deeply into any one subject. But what is our 
education worth if wo have not been aolc to push back their horizons, to remove 
their vision from the little concrete objects that fill a narrow and isolated life 
and to make them realise, however vaguely, the existence of a vast field of human 
life and interest, of history and science, of achievement and failure, of 
examples and warnings outside of themselves, beyond tl^e period of their lives and 
even the limits of their province and country ? 

58 
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The need of a broad outlook and a clear vision was never so imperative as at 
the present moment. We meet in a time of storm and stress. Kings and crowns 
arc tumbling dowji and countries that have long been the citadels of freedom are 
today the ruthless victims of superior force. India appreciates, more perhaps 
than any other country, what it is for a people to lose their political power and 
independence. Battling nations and warring ideologies contend for mastery in the 
East and the West. The roaring tide of partisanship ai»d passion threatens to 
sweep away many of the institutions we hold dear, and, who knows, may even 
destroy whatever remains of the integrity of this ancient land of ours. Distrust 
and prejudice, invarial)ly associated with the doctrine of overlordship still cloud 
the Indian horizon. In the words of a keen observer of modern times, racial and 
religious prejudices, which wc had fondly believed to be the outcome of ignorant 
reaction, have been made the basis of national policy and learned men have been 
found able to reconcile the defence of this barbarism with their conscience. 

Agra faced problems of serious import in the past when it first emerged to 
full view from the mist of antiquity. It found an India divided against itself—a 
prey to internal chaos and external aggression. The Central (lovernment whoso 
power had once been felt from the Himalayas to Madura had colla])sed, Rival 
princies and barons fought for supremacy in the various provinces. The Br)cctre of 
foreign domination loomed large on the horizon. Buccaneers from neighbouring 
continents were already intercepting pious pilgrims and peaceful traders, and 
trying to establish their lairs on the defenceless sea-board of India. How did the 
eminent men of Agra deal with the situation in the sixteenth century ? They 
realised the supreme need of the country’s unity. India, according to certain 
bureaucratic administrators and myopic politicians, is not one country or nation. 
But was not the unity of the land and its pcojde cmidiasisod by ancient writers ? 

It is to the task of the unification of this land of Hindusthan that a long 
lino of rulers, Hindu and Muslim, directed their energies in the past. In the work 
of political unification in the sixteenth century, Akbar was ably seconded, among 
others, by Todar Mai and noble men of the house of Jaipur, Your city became 
the metropolis of a united Hindusthan and retained that proud position for well 
nigh a century. The Rajput and the Pathan, the Mogul and the Andhi Khetrh 
retained their individual culture. But they co-operated to establish an edifice carved 
in granite, and hewn out of the rock of liberalism, toleration and a broad-mindedness 
that did away with the artificial barriers raised by racial and religious prejudices. 
The structure stood till the recrudescence of intolerance levelled it to the ground, 
to the eternal misfortune of our country. 

With unity had conic freedom from the foreign menace. The Kings of Iran 

and Tiiran came to acquire a wholesome respect for the Government of Hindus- 

than, and the sea-rovers from the West were content to send pious missionaries 
and peaceful ambassadors to the Imperial Court. The quiet teachings of mediaeval 
bhaktas—apostles of Ahimsa—useful as they were in imbuing the people with ideas 
of catholicity, neighbourly charity and toleration, so essential for national organisa¬ 
tion and solidarity, would not have sufficed to save the country from chaos and 
aggression, had they not been reinforced by the valour of the horsemen of Akbar, 
th^o spearmen of Man Bingh and the cohorts of Todar Mai. Will the lessons 

of the past bo lost on us ? Shall we encourage movements that threaten to 

disrupt the unity of this country ? It should not be forgotten that if Indian 
history teaches a lesson, it is this—that political disruption due to tribal jealousy 
and religious antagonism has been the Jiarbinger of foreign domination. 

If Indian unity is a desideratum, its essential pre-reqnisite is a broad tolera¬ 
tion in every sphere of life. Racial and religious prejudices have often, throughout 
the ages, turned Europe into recking shambles and disintegrated nations and 
“ramshackle em])ires“, which, had they remained united, would have been better 
able to withstand the shock of external invasion. A loud lament has gone forth 
from an Anglo-Saxon statesman that his navy bears a heavier burden through lack 
of ports in a Celtic land with a predominantly Catholic population, which was 
once united to his country by stronger ]X)liticnI ties. Perhaps the Catholics and 
Celts still remember Drogheda and Wexford, the penal laws and Coercion Acts. 
Our Motherland has to be saved, if necessary, with our life-blood, from Droghedas 
and Wexfords and their inevitable corollary—an Ulster in an “Emerald Isle” aud 
a sullen Eire within a frowning Commonwealth. 

Ijct men and women trained in Indian Universities of today unite in their 
efforts for the remaking of their Motherland. No country has attained greatness 
or liberty except through loyal aud disinterested service of her children. The 
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spirit of the New India iniiBt be born of Btrugp;Ie and arduous labour and sacrifice, 
of noble scorn of ease and luxury, of thirst for knowledge and its widest applica¬ 
tion to the alleviation of human misery and siifiering, of a broad*based toleration 
and justice affecting the rights of the vast multitude of the Indian people, of a 
burning and unalterable faith in the political integrity of the country, of loyalty 
to truth and faith in God. Let us proceed on the path that leads to the Home of 
Liberty, of Justice, of Kighteousness, undaunted by obstacles or failures, gaining 
courage and strength from the everlasting truth that, even if the present generation 
comes to its journey’s end before the goal is reached, our ceaseless efforts will 
inspire those who follow us, and they will carry on the unfinished duty with un¬ 
abated energy and determination and know no rest or peace till Victory is 
achieved. 


The Patna University Convocation 

Sir S. Radhakrisfanan's Address 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir 
8. Radhahriahnan M. A., I). Litt.., LL. D., F. B. A. Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford, and Vice Chaiicellor, Benares Hindu University, at the University of Tatiia 
held on the 29th November. 1940 :— 

Permit me to thank the authorities of the University, most cordially, for their 
kindness in asking me to address this Convocation of the University of Patna. 
Benares and Patna have been in close cultural contact for many centuries, and I 
am happy to say that we are maintaining it even now. Your distinguished 
Vice-Chancellor is a member of our Court and Council, and wc have in the colleges 
of the Benares Hindu University as many as six hundred students from the 

E rovince of Behar. It is my fervent wish that the feelings of good ncighbourlincss 
etween Behar and Benares may be fostered in the years to come. 

Though the University of Patna is rather young, yo\ir city looks down on 
many centuries, and has listened to great tenchors of Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina 
faiths, and in more recent times, to Muslim and Christian divines. Your province, 
as its name implies, was full of the viharas, the monasteries, of the Buddhist and 
the Jaina monks. The great emperor Asoka had his capital in your city, and from 
here announced to distant lands his message of dharvia, or ii life of discipline and 
ahimsa, or mercy, to all creation. At a time when the world is overrun by mad 
despots, when the natural aggressiveness of man, instead of receiving check, is 

finding increased scope, it is good to be reminded of the ideals of the Buddha— 

maitri and kartina : love and mercy. 

Your University may be said to inherit a great tradition of human values, 
a tradition which has been supported by the seers of mankind with a singular 
unanimity. The sages of the Upanishads. Buddha, Confucius, Bocrates, Jesus and 
Mohammad, though they belonged to different races and climates, did not speak in 
diverse tongues. They were agreed that what is roost desirable from man is not 
*'the riches of Croesus, or the honours of Caesar, or the power of Nero”. A civilised 

life is not to be equated with physical strength or material prosperity, political 

power or commercial success. The easy and pleasajit life made possible by science 
IB not the essence of civilisation. We may-enjoy all the benefils of science, material 
wealth and comforts, our trains may start punctually, and wc may keep our 
appointments to the minute, and yet we may be barbarous. Civilisation is a living 
spirit and not a mechanical apparatus. Genturies before the Christian era, in this 
city and its neighbourhood dwelt people who lived chiefiy on nuts and vegetables, 
whose clothes were plain and simple, whoso nmusements few and inexpensive, and 
whose methods of transport slow and rudimentary ; and yet we cannot deny to 
them the quality of civilisation for their inner life was highly developed. Among 
them were saints whose names wc still honour, poets whose works we still cherish, 
philosophers whose thoughts wo still study, men who have raised us to a moral 
eminence, and who are now part of that immortal heritage which knows not age 
or weariness or defeat. Civilisation consists in the exercise of all those powers and 
faculties which are over and above our mere existence as animal beings. It is the 
enjoyment of the rarest of man’s gifts, the disinterested life, the life of 
the spirit. 
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Ifc is not possible for us to cultivate the inner life unless we are raised above 
physical wants. The importance of this basic principle is understood by those who 
are working for the better distribution of wealth, and the increasing socialisation 
of the State. The new economic policies and political arrangements attempt to 
remove the hindrances to good life but cannot by themselves make it prevail. It is 
in educational institutions that the youth of a country must bo trained to the 
appreciation of the good life, with its fine and delicate perceptions and desire for 
the things of the spirit. 

But if the world has fallen into wildness, if young men made for joy and 
happiness, shaped for love, mercy and kindness, are raining hell from the sky on 
noncombatant populations, innocent women and sleeping children, if they are 
maiming and mangling, drowning and burning their fellow creatures who happen 
to be their enemies, the outrages on youth perpetrated in the name of education arc 
largely responsible for this condition. There are many who assume that the child’s 
mind is like wax on which we could stamp any pattern of our devising. Even 
Plato bases his theory of education on this assumption, and requires us to soak the 
young mind with sights and sounds which may sink into the subsoil of its mental 
life and there remain fixed for ever. He wants young children to look on at a 
battle so that they might get used to warfare. War was the national industry of 
Sparta, and so its educationists demanded the utter subordination of the individual 
to the State in the interests of military cfii<*iency. q'ho Christian chundies also 
trained the youth under their control by giving them their own ideas of duty and 
patriotism, and often they succeeded in throwing a cloak of religion on the passions 
and jirejudiccB of men. Many of the educational systems of the European Continent 
are fixing the youth in attitudes of hatred, violence, bloodlust and uncharitableness 
to all who arc not of their race or political creed. Instead of preserving human 
nature from vice and error, instead of teaching the youth the mutual dependence 
of mankind and the need for love and compassion, wc spoil human nature and 
seduce it from its natural love for humanity and virtue. The youth of the world 
are thus deprived of the heritage of decent living and Himi)lo ha]>]>ino88. They do 
not get a chance to think their own thoughts or have their own dreams. 

There is something to be said for the anci(?nt Indian ideal of education 
which subordinates commercial and military values to the human ones. Its aim is 
hrahmacJiarya, initiation into a disciplined life of 8]>irit, the development of the 
chastity of mind and body. In every individual there is a spark of sacred fire, a 
spark which the itassious may defile but cannot put out. It inclines us to the love 
of the liighcst virtue, ’i'hc inirposc of education is to help the free growth of the 
soul. When the young mind is brought into contact with the noblest classics of 
art and literature, it absorbs their mellow lights, their sacred euthusiasms, their 
austere patterns. Buddha’s ripeness of spirit, Sankara’s magnificence of mind, are 
a corrective to our youthful immodesty. They reveal to us not only the littleness 
and irauHien(?c of things but the exalted dignity of human nature when seen in the 
perspective of the eternal. The world is a living, breathing one. Time bears the 
image of eternity, and all mankind is hewn from the same rock. 

This B])iritual humanism is what wc most need today. Great changes in 
manners and modes of thought have occurred. Science and macliinery have wrested 
from Nature a full provision for human life, and with ]>roper organisation there 
would no longer be any need for long lioiirs of liard toil or bitter struggle for 
bread, yet withal there is much fear for the future. It seems too tragic that in a 
world whi(^h is there for ns to enjoy, and, which might be made full of happiness 
for every one, wo treat human life with contempt, and sqiiandcr it as recklessly 
as we throw awa^ material treasure. Wc have all the power of creation, all the 
capacity for happiness, all the will for service, natural, intellectual and ethical 
riches in abundance at our disposal, and of this noble inheritance wc have made a 
fearful thing. 

What is the root cause of it all ? Why arc wars recurrent phenomena in 
human history ? Why do wc have the present holocaust of youth, which threatens 
to engulf the whole world ? Why is it that after centuries of enlightenment wo 
are unable to settle our quarrelH in a neaccfnl ra.anner ? Why are we fighting ? 
When we try to analyse the causes of the war, we may limit our attention to the 
immediate causes, or the remote causes or the decider otics. If wc say that Hitler’s 
unprovoked attack on Poland is the cause of the war, we will not be quite 
accurate. Even as late as 1931 the Government of Britain declined to support the 
protest of the Government of the United Blates against Japan’s wanton invasion 
of China. {Since then wc have had unprovoked attacks on Ethiopia, Austria, Bpain, 
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and Czcckoslovakia, Lithuania and Albania. If wc p;o back a little, and look for 
the cauBes ’.in the VcrsailleB Treaty, the failure of the Leap;uc of Nations, and the 
Disarmament Conference, wo do not i^et to the bottom of it all. If the Versailles 
Treaty was uniuBt, it was a treaty imposed by the victors on the vanquished. If 
the League ana the Disarmament Conference failed, it is because the spirit 
necessary for their success was lacking. The root causes of the war lie in the 
undl&mocratic structure of our society, in a kind of tribal partriotism and a passion 
for power by which all nations arc ]) 088 essed. Pericles in his funeral oration makes 
out that Athens is the school of Hellas, and called upon the brave Athenians to 
die for winning the leadership of Hellas which he refused to share with Hparta. 
"We have compelled" he says, "every sea and every land to admit our prowess, 
and everywhere we have planted memorials of harm to our enemies, of good to 
our friends. For such a city these men have nobly fought, and they have given 
their lives to prove their faith in the inviolahleness of their city ; let every one 
of you left alive be willing to sulSer as much as for Athens". He goes on : "These 
men held the chastisement of the enemy more dear, and ]ircferrcd the glorious risk 
of avenging themselves upon him. And when the hour of battle was at hand, 
thinking it a finer thing to defend themselves and die than to ycild and live, they 
fled from the word ‘dishonour’ but held fast to the noble deed. ’J'hcBc men 
behaved as befits the city. You will be wiser to contcm])late day by day the might of 
your city and become her passionate lovers, letting her grandeur and her 
glory inspire you to reflect that it was all gained by brave men who 
knew their duty, by men who, when they failed in any enterprise, did 
not bereave the city of their virtue, but gave freely the fairest offering 
within their means, aye, their very bodies to the commonweal, and thus 
own for thomBclvcs unfading praise and a most famous toml)--not that in which 
lie their bones, but that in which their glory lives in eternal remembrance to bo 
celebrated by every opportunity of word or deed. Of famous men the whole world 
is the tomb. Do you now emulate these men, and counting ha]>pincfiB as liberty, 
liberty as courage, do not worry yourselvefl about the danger of war." 

])o we not hear the echo of these ringing words in the British Premier’s 
utternnccB 1 “We shall never stop, never weary, never give in and our whole ]>eople 
and Empire have vowed themselves to the task of cleansing Europe from the Nazi 
pestilence and saving the world from a new Dark Age ; vvr seek to beat the life 

and soul cflH of Hitler and Hitlerism. That alone, that all time, and that to the 

end”. In this tremendous epoch, "England’s finest hour", lie exhorts Englishmen 
to accept ‘‘blood, and toil, tears and sweat.” It seems to be the same story, the 
same problem, the same right, ^’he ])lay goes on ; only the actors change and the 
stages alter. Instead of the leadership of Hellas we have the leadersliip of the 
world. Instead of Athens and Sparta we have the Allied and the Axis powers. 
We are fighting for the good old cause of civilisation and freedom. We arc fighting 
against evil things, said the late Mr. Neville Cbamberlain. It is a conflict between 
the good and the evil, between the graces of civilisation and the rawness of 
barbarism. But is it all quite so Bimi>le I Wliy should a great people like the 
Germans with their magnificient record of achievement and inlluencc in every 
s])herc of intellectual life, literature and ])hilo8ophy, arts and sciences become the 
blind followers of a monstrous materialism ? Again, the forces of civilisation w’on 
times without number but we arc not better oil’. ’I'he evil is still there. Why 

should we labour, jflan and found families if the world will conlimic to be a jungle 

where nations like beasts of prey are laid by a blind instinct to destroy olhers on 
pain of being destroyed by them ? Why should millions of men be called upon to 
suffer and die just to enable one of the powers to nssiime the leadership of the 
world ? Only the greatest of causes, the securing of permanent peace and a world 
of co-operating nations, can justify the unspeakable agony of our times. If a 
durable peace and a stable worla are to be built out of the wreckage of this war, 
we must have a positive conception of the values for which we stand. The fate of 
the human race depends on its moral strength, and moral power consists here as 
elsewhere in renunciation and self-limitation. A civilised society is possibie only in 
an ordered community where there is a rule of law before which the poor man and 
the rich, the weak nation and the strong, are equal, which believes that the world 
belongs to all. In this war, the British appeal to the great ideals of democracy 
and freedom. Democracy means a system of government which gives ultimate power 
to the oidinary man, which gives freedom within law to believe, write or say what 
we please, where government is carried on by free discussion, toleration and rational 
adjustment of conflicting views. The Axis powers challenge these foundations of 
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civilised life. To all riKht-thinkin^ men, the issues of this war are quite clear. 
There are some who believe that this war is a conflict between rival imperialisms, 
and that there is not much difference between the Allies and the Axis powers. But 
the little difference there is, is vital and important. In the actual world, the 
distinction between good and evil is not clear cut. We do not find there black and 
white, but things imperceptibly shade from one to the other. While the British 
system has not been consistent with regard to its ideals of democracy and justice, 
they would be altogether extinguished if the Dictators won. The problem for the 
politician is a choice of evils, and political wisdom consists in perceiving how much 
of an evil it is necessary to tolerate lest worse evil befall. There are many 
injustices in the British system which arc corruptinj? but that should not betray us 
into blurring the distinction between unfulfilled justice and a clean negation of 
justice. Every individual is obliged to choose one another than the other. Even for 
those who suffer from the injustices of the British system, the duty is clear. It is 
to defend the cause of Britain and at the same time assist Britain to rem^y the 
injustices which arc manifestly Inconsistent with her professed ideals. The failure 
to live up to these ideals is part of the cause of the present war. 

The finest anti-Nazi material is in India, and it is nothing short of a tragedy 
that she is still mainly unreconciled. If freedom of all people is the aim of this 
war, as it should be, then those who were conquered in the past must be set free. 
To win the war will not mean much if it does not remove the great wrongs of 
the present world. We must demonstrate even to the enemy that we reverence 
the ideals of justice and freedom which we condemn him for rejecting. British 
statesmen do not seem to realise sufficiently that new forces are at work which 
require a new outlook and interpretation. We need not doubt that the present 
Government contains as high an average of ability as was ever found in a British 
Cabinet. Its members however are fitted more to carry on traditional administra¬ 
tion than appreciate new factors or initiate new policies. U he Prime Minister, who 
is bending all his indisputable genius and prodigious energies to the supreme task 
of winning the war has, inspitc of his boldness and vision, become a specialist and 
is studiously reticent on the Indian question. The other members belong to an 
era that has passed. The position of Britain in tho world has radically changed, 
and the old policy of slow compromise and fine adjustment is out of date, New, 
strange, inconsequent forces are at work upsetting the old calculations. Statesmen 
cast in the old form with their servility to established institutions are not adequate 
to the new conditions. Those who are in charge of India have the traditional 
virtues of dignity, honour, efficiency and even selflePBiiess. They are most compet¬ 
ent members of traditional Governments, but are too firmly set in the old ways to 
be useful in the new world. They are immensely intelligent but highly insensitive. 
Otherwise it is imj)OS8ible to understand a policy which does not countenance tho 
establishment of a popular government, which does not trust tho leaders of the 
people with the task of building up the neglected defence of India, and organising 
aircraft and shipbuilding industries in the country. The sands are running out. 
Will British statesmen take courage and give content to the noble phrases they 
utter, and weld together, in a great democratic federation India and Britain for 
mutual service and the service of world ? 

If the new spirit has not captured the imagination of the British peo])le, if 
they persist in their old policies, this war will be sheer disaster to mankind. History 
reveals to us how wars cannot be avoided, so long as justice is not practised by 
man to man, btate to ^tate, unless we accept the principle that the weak have 
rights against the strong. Unfortunately, however, from early times the powerful 
exacted what they could and the weak granted what they must. Thucydides reports 
that when the people of Melos appealed to the Athenians, who had them at their 
mercy, to spare them, the Athenians would only say, ”Of our gods we believe— 
and of men we know~that by a law of their nature wherever they can rule they 
will. This was not made by us, and we are not the first who have acted upon 
it, we did but inherit it, and we shall bequeath it to all time, and we know that 
you and all mankind—if you were as strong as we are—would do as wo do,” If 
that is human nature, if success and failure are the sole measures of right and 
wrong, then every excess of fraud, force, and ruthlessness and curelty is justified 
and we cannot complain if nations play the international game by the rules of 
power polities. Unless we defeat this mentality we might win the war but we 
would lose the cause. In a great book—^I'be City of God—Bt. Augustine asks : 
*^take away justice, and what are the kingdom of the earth but great bands of 
robbers ?” 
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Of this war the end will bo the boKinning. If we are not to drift into another 
disastrous display of brute force, moral principles must inspire the peacemakers. It 
will not be easy; for as Seuor do Madariaj^o said: “A democracy that goes to war, 
if beaten, loses its liberty at the hands of its adversary, if victorious it loses its 
liberty at its own hands.” A democracy cannot wage war and remain a democracy. 
It may be said that it gives up its principle only for the duration of the war, and 
returns to it when victory is own. It is not quite so simple. It would be to take 
an external and superficial view of democracy, which is a way of life and not a 
mere political arrangement. We cannot organise for war and yet give full liberty 
of speech and expression. Herd emotions of fear and anger are bound to be pro¬ 
duced and all the powerful agencies of the press, the radio, and mass demagogy 
will be utilised for the ostensible purpose of strengthening tlie will to victory, and 
these emotions, sedulously cultivated during the war, are likely to endure after it, 
and increase the difficulties of peace. It requires a supremo effort of reason and 
imagination to produce the psychological conditions for a just and enduring peace. 
If the war is to be won on the battle-fields, the peace must be defended in univer¬ 
sities and seats of learning, by priests, ])rophct8 and philosophers : we must train 
men’s minds for a new world where the doctrine of non-violence is not the im¬ 
practicable dream that it is now supposed to be. 

In the last war, a University rrofessor of Great Britain, when asked what he 
was doing when the fight for civilisation was on, replied : “I am the civilisation 
yon are fighting for.” Art and literature, science and scholarship, and other 
creative products of the mind, arc the tests of civilisation. Those who share the 
heritage built up by centuries of industry, of art, of generous emotion, a heritage 
which knows no frontiers, possess the civilised mentality. Civilisation is larger 
than patriotism. It is humanism. In these days of powing physical danger, it is 
the function of the Universities to keep the soul alive. While our governments, 
central and provincial, are naturally absorbed in the immediate and obvious 
problems created by the war, and arc seemingly indifferent to the less insistent but 
no less important matters, I hope they will realise that it is in the centres of 
thouglit and learning that the great ideas which move humanity spring forth and 
acquire hands and feet. Our Universities must be the Indian nation thinking 
aloud. Unfortunately most of our teachers arc only purveyors of information 
initiating large numbers into new habits of thinking and feeling by a kind of 
social drill, 'lo redeem the Universities from ths charge of commonplaccness wo 
require among their leaders a few creative personalities, a few priests of learning 
and prophets of spirit. 

It is through the Universities that we have to maintain and develop commu¬ 
nity of thought, feeling and practice. There are to-day disturbing signs of the 
gradual disintegration of our culture, which is the synthetic outcome of the contri¬ 
butions of the various races, religions and eommunities which have made India 
their home. India is not merely a geographical unity out a psychological oneness. 
Whatever creeds we may profess, almost all of us arc socially and psychologically 
one. Respect for parental authority, the joint family system, arranged marriages, 
and castes as trade guilds, are some of the things found alike among the llindua 
and the Muslims. In art and architecture, music and literature, the interaction of 
the two communities is manifest. Foreign invasions have not disturbed this psycho¬ 
logical homogeneity. Modern ideas of science and criticism are affecting the whole 
nation, irrespective of communities. The masses of people are un-affected by the 
squabbles for posts and power in which the aspirants for office of the different 
communities engage. University men can check the spread of the disintegrating 
tendencies which thwart India’s cultural unity and political integrity. 

Our anxiety for freedom is natural. In seeking for it we must also acquire 
the capacity for it, the discipline—personal and social—without which freedom is a 
myth. It IB in the Universities that we are expected to acquire habits of discipline, 
critical reflection and judgment. There is so much material poured on us through 
the cheap press and radio that we must learn to discriminate between information 
and knowledge. We must try to look beneath the surface of things. Unfortunately 
the students are acquiring a mob mentality, A few of their leaders, by alternate 
doses of coaxing and bullying, make the large numbers accept opinions which are 
more extreme tnan representative. Instead of thinking for themselves they merely 
follow the lead of others. A vast mass of emotional unreason has invaded the 
student world. They are false to the education they have received in the free and 
generous atmosphere of a University, if they believe only in regimented opinion and 
blind faith in the leader. Students must be helped to develop healthy public 
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opinion, whinh foriifies the individual against the herd. Ho is truly educated who 
is poor in spirit, humble but true to his convictions. 

Lot me congratulate you on the success which has attended your efforts. You 
arc entering on another stage of your career, and these are not times when you 
can expect soft options. Life will be full of dilHcultics, but if you have profited 
by your training, you will find ’.opportunities of service and happiness. May I 
conclude with a stanza of Asolando, which was published on the day of Browning’s 
death, for it sets forth the ideal suited to our times. 

One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds wouhl break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph 
Held we fall to rise, arc balllcd to fight better, 
fc^leep to wake. 


The Hindu University Convocation 

Sj. Syainaprasad Mookerjee’s Address 


The following is the text of the Convocation Adilress delivered by Sj. Syama 
PrasaiJ Afoolcrrjcc i\t the Annual Convocation of the Benares Hindu University, 
held on Sunday, the Ist T)(5ceinbor, 1040 :— 

T considtu' it a proud privilege to be invited to address the Convocation of 
your great University, and I thank you sincerely for the honour which you have 
bestowed on me. Your University cannot claim a long history bearing marks of 
the toil of generations but within tho short period of it existence it has secured a 
fame and a re|)utatiou poculiar to itself which have justly won for it an abiding 
place in the hearts of millions of our countrymen. Yours is a great seat of 
learning that has sprung into life amidst surroundings which remind ns of all 
that is l)cst in Indian civilization. Your renowned city was tho metropolis of a 
I’hilosophcr-Kiug of the Upanishadic Age afid the home of Parsvanath, tho 
colei)ratcd Tirthaukara of the Jainas. It stands in the vicinity of tho holy steps 
where (lautama Buddha preached his first sermon, where Sankaracharyya distin¬ 
guished himself in Dialectics and Pliilosophy, where Tulsidas wrote his immortal 
songs, and where Srec Chaitanya distributed the nectar of divine love to high and 
low. Indeed, that great son of India whose name will for ever be enshrined in 
the hearts of his countrymen, not only as tho most illustrious of your founders 
but also ns one of the makevs of New India, could not have selected a more 
approjuiatc site for the Ilindii University of llindusthan. May your University 
produce sages like tSilabhadra and ardent missionaries like Dipankara who made 
this country the intellectual centre of the East and carried the torch of Indian 
civilization beyond the heights of the Himalayas and across tho shores of the 
Houthern Seas 1 Advancing years have now left their mark on the health of 
i’andit Malaviya, and I voice the sentiments of all sections of Indians throughout 
the country when J ])rny that he may yet be spared for a long number of years 
to see the cver-inereasing development of his beloved University as an active and 
])rogrcB8ivc seat of learning dedicated to the service of the nation. The present 
distinguished occupant of the office of Vice-Chancellor commands universal respect 
and confidence and the destinies of this University could not have been entrusted 
to a worthier person, whether from this country or from abroad. 

I shall not attempt to analyse in detail the activities of your University but 
I must pay my tribute to the solid progress you have made in diverse branches of 
knowledge, literary, philosophical, scientific and technical. Scholars have flocked 
to your portals from distant parts of India, attracted by the richness and variety 
of facilities offered by you. The reputation of some of your departments, specially 
in the domain of science and engineering, has gone far beyond tho limits of this 
province. If large and generous benefactions have enabled you to erect imposing 
and commodious buildings which have helped to create a Deautiful city of your 
own, you have also been able to attract to your halls a long line of devoted 
teachers who have considered it their sacred duty to dedicate themselves to the 
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causo of knowlcdp;c. I know financial difficuUieB have often been a matter of deep 
anxiety to the aiitliorilica of the University, and it is all the greater reason that 
one should gratefully acknowledge the spirit of sacrifieo that has animated the 
members of your staff who have cheerfully carried on their work, often in spite of 
great financial uncertainties. I hope the State will do its obvious duty towards 
this great national institution and, by giving you the necessary financial relief, will 
enable you to march along, with vigour and courage, on the path of progress and 
ex])an8ion. 

Your University has paid and will pay due homage to the cause of spread of 
knowledge in its diverse branches but I would also ask you to fulfil in an abund¬ 
ant measure your obligations for the revival of the glory of Hindu culture and 
civilization, not from a narrow or bigoted point of view but for strengthening the 
very root of nationalism in this country. In this great land of ours where twenty- 
eight crorcs of llirulus live, the word Hindu sometimes stinks in the nostrils of 
many a son of India. A re-orientation of lliiidu culture and ideals, of which your 
present Vice-Chancellor is one of the ablest exponents, will not only help to bring 
l)ack to Itidia that political freedom which she has lost but will also raise the soul 
of mankind throughout the earth to a higher level of thought and action. 

As a University you have a great role to play in re-shaping the destinies of 
the ]>coidc of your country. VVe must bear in mind the cardinal principle that we 
want to see developed ami trained through education the whole nature of our 
alumni, intellectual, moral and physical, not merely for the purpose of qualifying 
for any special calling but to bring up good citizens, useful members of society, 
men, true and fearless, capable of bearing their part with credit in public and 
private life. {Such University-trained men are needed in rich abundance in India 
to-day. 

Interested persons often try to raise a controversy about the relative claims 
of elcmciitary education and higher education in India, forgetting the fact that 
the University expresses the corporate longing of the })Coplc for the higher things 
of the spirit. As University men we want that elementary education should spread 
fr()m one part of the country to the otlier and that provision should be made for 
this i)urpo8C in a liberal and unstinted manner. Indeed, the failure of Oovevnincnt, 
which has remained in dominant authority in India for more than a century and 
a half, lo distdiarge this obligation, is regarded as one of the black Bi)ots in its 
administration, Let us not, however, forget that eminent thinkers in countries 
where elementary education is botli free and compulsory have felt that such an 
instruction, iinlesfl crowned by something which is higher, is not only barren but 
may even be dangerous. It is not enough to teach our democracy lo read unless 
we also teach it to think. It is the ignorant and unthinking mind, with its 
trivialities, its uncertainties, and its clouded vision, from which we have most 
to fear. 

Another class of critics in our country often advocates curtailment of 
University education in view of the increasing acutcncBB of the problem of un¬ 
employment. The Universities of India have on their rolls a little over one lakh 
of students, which constitute an insignificant proportion of India’s population of 
thirty-five crores. It is not feasible for the University to find emidoymcnt for 
all its alumni, although the University should do all it can to establish close 
contact with those men and institutions that control the fields of commerce, 
business and industry. These must know and undeistand one another and work in 
harmony for the larger welfare of the community. It is indeed one of the 
primary duties of the Wtate, more than that of anybody else, to solve the problem 
of uncm])loyment. In a country such as ours, where so much still remains to bo 
dojic, where more than thirty crorcs of people arc still illiterate and the task of 
spreading the light of knowledge alone may occupy the energy of tens of thousands 
of educated youths, where raw materials still remain in perpetual abundance and 
are often at the merely of exploiters and adventurers, where industrial expansion 
absorbing the valued services of thousands of skilled technicians yet receives only 
half-hearted recognition from the State, where the vital agencies of national defence 
such as the army, the navy and the air-forco have yet to ex^iand on an all-I ndia 
basis, thrown open to all classes of people, free from artificial restrictions—in a 
country such as ours it is amazing that unemployment should stare ardent 
educated Indian youths in the face and that unpatriotic demands should be made 
for arbitrary restriction of higher education. It is true that no country can have 
a truly national system of education unless it enjoys the blessings of freedom. But 
let the Universities irithin their limited sphere do their duty with courage and 
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forcsipilit and bo readjust and rcorpanise their courseB of study that they may 
worthily meet the manifold requirements of our country in diverse fields of publio 
service, social, industrial, economic and political. 

An important subject to which I should like to refer is the progress of science 
and industry in this country. Faced as we are with international conflicts of 
j;if!;nntic proportions, it docs not require much imajjjination to see that the scientific 
and industrial development of a country is essential not only for its i)rosperity but 
also for its very cxistoneq. Tn this splicre the Universities in advanced countries, 
backed by liberal and active support from their (lovcrnnicnts, have played a vital 
part. The industrial development of a country is, however, co»iditioncd not only 
i>y research but also by the all-imi)ortant questions of finance and national policy. 
In Germany, as is well-known, the intimate co-operation between Government, the 
UnivcrBiticB and the industrial or|:!;aniBations resulted in a very rapid development 
although the Industrial revolution came to that country considerably later than in 
Great Ilritain. Doth In Japan and in Soviet Russia, it is the driving force of 
Clovcrnincnt, raobilisiug and co-ordinating all the resources of the countries, that 
has led to their phenomenal industrial progress in recent years. 

In this country, by contrast, vvo have a tragic story to toll. The Universities 
and the industrialists with their limited means have been ])louglung practically 
lonely furrows, 'ihe university laboratories, iJartienlarly, have worked under great 
handicaps, which have been only partially lightened by the generous donations of a 
few benefactors. It is absolutely clear that iinless the Government of the country 
pursues a settled ami irrevocable policy of industrialisation and adopts co-ordinated 
measures for the furtherance of this object, indnstrial progress in this country can 
at best be only fitful, 'fhe danger of this industrial backwardness docs not require 
any emphasis today. Jhen the Famine Commission of 1880 recognised that the 
problem of the dreadful poverty of tlie Imlinii peoi>lc could not be tackled by 
improvement in agriculture alone, but r^uirod also the improvement of industries. 
The war of 1914-18 again threw into relief the pathetic industrial hclplcssncBs of 
India and the Indian Industrial CommiBsion was apjiointcd in 1910 to make 
remedial rccommcndatious. Rut this CommiBsion was spccilically debarred from 
entering into the (lucstion of tarifls or any other aspciq of the fiscal ])oliey of tiie 
Government of India. ‘‘The part of Hamlet must be totally omitted,” feir Frederick 
Nicholson honestly declared in his statement to the Commission. 'J'he Commission, 
ncvcrthelcRB, made some fairly comprehensive recommendations within the province 
allotted to it. Although the able minute given separately by J’aiidit Madau Mohan 
Maiaviya showed that even these fell short of public cx|)eclatiou and had some 
serious defects, there was no indication that they were going to be implemented by 
Government. A series of conferences met but the siLuation remained practically 
where it had been. It was indeed clear that Government had no be.vrt in a policy 
of industrialisation, and it has required the war of 1939 to quicken Government 
again to some semblance of action. 'The Board of Hcicntific and Industrial 
Research, which was long overdue, lias been set uj) willi a grant of Jis. 5 lakhs, 
which is all too meagre for research in Government laboratories and the 
IJnivcrBitics. The eorrcBpoiuling organisation in Great Britain was set up in 1916 
and it now enjoys an annual grunt of a crorc of rupees. Even the National 
Research Council in Canada, which has a i) 0 |)nlation of only a crore and a quarter, 
has got an annual grant of about 13 lakhs oi rupees from its Government. 

It is not yet clear whether Government, in the midst of this deepening crisis, 
still realises that the industrialisation of India is the sine qua non for the safety 
v>f India, that the rejection of a full-ticdged policy of industrialisation would bo 
tantamount to a betrayal of the people of this country. Our Universities have their 
brains, their laboratories and their workshops, and in a very largo measure they 
can deliver the goods. Benares has amply demonstrated this in her own limited 
Bpiicrc. But where is the evidence that Government is eager or even prepared to 
mobilise these resources for a policy of industrialisation, which, in order to bo 
etFective, must not be confined to munitions industries alone but to all heavy and 
light industries necessary both in peace and in war ? Arc we sure that the Eastern 
Group Conference will assist this all-roiiiid industrialisation of India ? Or is India 
going to supply chiefly the raw materials, and perhaps steel, for industries to bo 
built up in countries other than India ? And is this going to bo done in the 
name of rationaliBation and co-ordination of war effort ? q'he other day the leader 
of an important delegation to this Conference suggested, with reference to tiie 
aircraft industry, that since it was already developed in Australia, the best 
ratioualisalioii of war effort would be effected by the expausion of that iiiduBtry in 
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Australia aud not so much by creation of aircraft industries dc novo. There is a 
^cniiino apprehension that the industrialisation of India may still be prevented by 
vested interests and by the inertia of the old policy. Great thiiif^s can yet be 
achieved if only the Government of India would realise the danger of adhering to 
the policy of retaining in India only a market for manufactured goods, of cx]doiting 
her raw materials for the bcnciit of foreign capital, and of regarding Indians as 
only hewers of wood and drawers of water. If Government, the Universities and 
the industrial organisations are made to participate in a national policy of intensive 
industrialisation, none can resist the early attainment of India’s economic freedom. 
Deputation of a few hundred Indians for training in Dritlsh factories can hardly 
meet our needs and aspirations. 

If the Btato policy hitherto pursued has hampered induslriiil progress on 
rational lines consistent with our vast resources and national reqnircmojits, there 
is another direction in which much fuller co-operation is possible, and is indeed 
csseiititd, between the Htato and the Indian Universities, and this relates to the 
preparation of onr youths for cHicicnt and adequate military training in aceordanee 
with the needs of modern warfare. It is not for me to stress here the history of 
the control of the Indianisation of the so-called Indian army. Ihit 1 believe there 
is none to-day who will deny that the policy of keeping Indians unarmed and 
unprepared for national defence has not only jmt this country in a highly i.crilons 
state hut had practically emasculated the manhood of India. Indian Universities 
should demand with one voice provision for compulsory military training fully 
related to mechanised warfare. The existing arrangements for the University 
Training Corps constitute a most niggardly acknowledgment of tlie rights of tho 
Indian youth. Only the other day one of the able representatives of your province 
in the Goiincil of 8taie raised the question of recognising the University Training 
Corps as mechanised units. The characteristic rci>ly of the Defence Department 
was “heart-felt sympathy” with tho proposal hut “great practical diniciilties” in 
accepting it. 

It is not want of funds or want of resources that constitutes the stumbling 
block. Such dillicuUics are not insuperable. It is the absence of tho will, it is 
that old deep-rooted distrust and apjirehenHlon of possible rojiercusHions, that stand 
in the way of taking dfectivc steps for militarising the youth of India. What has 
England not done for her own sake in her home territory since 11)30 ? Arc not 
BtiipondouB ditliculticB melting away before the call of national service and 
solidarity ? Today tlic European war threatens tho destruction of civilization it¬ 
self. Whatever tho merits or demerits of the rc8i»cctivo comliatants, philosophy, 
logic or reason will not weigh with any of them at a time when moral forces have 
almost ceased to function, and that Tower will he the ultimate victor which has 
at its disjiosal tlic largest supply of brain-power and those forces of defence and 
offence which the knowledge and skill of man can invent. We are repeatedly told 
that India may hccomo a part of the war zone sooner than many of us expect. If 
that be so, it is essential that tho defence of India against foreign aggression and 
from internal chaos should bo well-organised and broad-based on gigantic cflbrts 
of Indians themselves. Borne progress has been made recently hut we arc satisfied 
neither with tlie extent of the arrangements nor, what is more vital, with the 
policy behind them, 'The Indian UniversiticB should within their limited sidicro 
be taken into full confidence and tho youth of India should be thoroughly trained 
to defend their hearth and home just as the children of eveay free country claim 
to do. 

A good deal of confusion prevails to-day about tho ethical doctrine of Ahimsa. 
There is no doubt Ahimsa is one of the cardial virtues taught by Indian thinkers 
of all dominations throughout the ages. “Dharma” consists in Ahimsa, proclaims 
the Mahabharata : 

Ahimsa lakshano Dharma 

Hi dharmavido viduh. 

**Ahimsa confers immortality,” declares the Code of Mann. The doctrine of 
Ahimsa is a necesssary corollary to the Hindu belief that the supreme spirit pervades 
universe (Sarvara Brahmamidam jagat), that everything is strung on the Blessed 
Lord as rows of gems upon a thread (Barvamidam protam sutre manigana iva), 
and that welfare of all beings (Sarvabhntahita) is a sacred duty. Ahimsa doubtless 
implies abstention from selfish and aggressive violence. But does it signify inertia 
and pacifism under all clrcumstanccB ? Did not Sree Ramachandra, so kind to 
righteous men and women, including even Nishadas and Bavaras, wage a war to 
punish the arrogant evil-doer who insulted womanhood and violated the sanctity 
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o£ the peaceful hermitage ? Wore not “Panchajanyasya nirghosho Gandivasya cha 
Hisvanah’' meant to strike terror into the hearts of those whose pride and conceit 
wotild not allow them to do justice and repair wrongs ? Did not Sreo Chaitanya 
roar like Narasimha to restrain the bigot and the oppressor ? Did not the great 
Asoka himself lay as much stress on Parakrama (powers) as on Ahimsa and de¬ 
clare in one of his Rock Edicts that there was a limit to his forbearance ? “Should 
any one do him wrong, that must be borne with by His Sacred Majesty so far as 
it can possibly be borne with.” Even Budhist theologians prescribed condign 
punishment for treachery and mischief-making, typified by the career of Devadatta. 
Readers of the Chachnama need not be told what pusillanimity masquerading as 
religious quietism may do to endanger the life and liberty of a people and destroy 
its morale. 

If I have understood the history of my country aright, a pacifism that refuses 
to take up arms against injustice and makes one a passive spectator of oi^prcssion 
and aggression, does not represent the real teaching of India, l^et us not forget 
that valour was greatly esteemed by the sages and free rulers of India in olden 
times. When valo\ir languished, the entire polity weakened. When the sword and 
the book of knowledge kejit together, justice, equity and liberty ruled the affairs 
of the 8tatc. Wc want to see the rcaj)pcnran(;c of the ancient spirit of valour 
tempered with a Bi)iritual wisdom consistent with our genius and present neeils, 
which alone can recover civilization out of the chaotic condition of the modern 
age. 

Wc live in an ago wlien the need of Parakrama, ceaseless exertion, courage 
and valour, in all spheres of activity affecting the public weal, is more im])crative 
than ever. The menace of invasion from without is within the bounds of possihilily. 
'Disruntivo forces arc at work within the country itself. A nation can only save 
itself ny its own energy. But energy and strength hardly came to a people that 
docs not enjoy the blessings of unity and freedom. Unity need not inqdy uniform¬ 
ity in every respect. In a country like India, with its huge extent, teeming 
population and diverse culture, a dull uniformity is not to 1)C encouraged. India 
is traditionally a land of village republics, and local autonomy has had many 
noble champions whose patriotism and public spirit arc beyond question. Jhit 
accentuation of differences cannot make for strength. A divided India was always 
]ircy to the foreign invader from the days of Alexander and Mahmud of Ghazni to 
those of Vasco da Gama, Dupleix and Olive. Ulicro is much disharmony and 
disunity in India today. Communal differences have taken such an acute turn that 
fantastic claims for the vivisection of onr Motherland arc widely asserted, bat^ked 
by tacit encouragement of the ])ower8 that rule the destinies of India today. 

Political and social justice requires, not the disintegration of a country and 
destruction or humiliation of a class which shows initiative, intelligence and drive, 
but equality of opportunity for all, genuine freedom for Bclf-fulfilment, in which 
all men irrespective of caste or creed may share. Blavcry withered in the 
atmosphere of England when Catholic and Protestant, Anglo-Saxon and .lew, 
Northumbrian and Kentishman obtained equal citizeushi]). Can freedom flourish 
where religious and racial groups are encouraged to clamour for separate existence 
as segregated communities, and majorities arc' sot up by Statute unalterable by an 
appeal to the general body of citizens ? We have to sweep away the cobwebs of 
mistrust and the miasma of harted if India is to fulfil her destiny and play her 
part worthily in the Commonwealth of Free Nations. 

Wc are passing through momentous times and, situated as wc are, w'c know 
not what the future has in store for us. These arc obvious limitations within 
which the Universities of a country such as ours have to function. At this critical 
period in the history of India it is our duty, first and foremost, <o give that 
training to our youtiis which will fit them to uphold, with dignity and courage, 
with faith and fervour, the flag of Indian liberty. Ijct the Universities hold aloft 
the torch of learning and make their students devoted to those subjects of study 
which will make them useful citizens and amply widen their horizon. Let our 
students become physically strong and morally unbreakable, never forgetting the 
eternal teachings of our great masters that, even when the body of man is 
chained, his soul may still remain free and unconquered. Let Benares bring 
together twenty-eight crores of Hindus, not for the purpose of oppressing the weak 
and the dcprcBscd, but for uniting the Indian peo[)lc and laying the foundations 
of the spirit of that true democracy which signifies a Government of the people, for 
the people, by the people. Political subjection has not yet completely destroyed the 
soul of India, but the perennial truths of Indian religion and philosophy have to 
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be saved from the clutches of fear and superstition which dominate the popular 
mind, and the hearts of all, the rich and the poor alike, have to be blended 
together so that love for truth, righteousness, justice and equality that constitute 
India’s great heritage may once again reign supreme. 

Today nations intoxicated with power claim to justify their international 
endeavours and actions, specially in relation to their conduct towards weaker 
countries which they desire to dominate, on self-deceptive grounds of cither God- 
gifted trusteeship or of elevation to a higher level of thought and achievement. Let 
us declare without fear and hesitation that to us justice and liberty as propounded 
by them are mcaninglcsB if they do not include their willingness to do justice to 
and honour the liberty of other men and other nations. It is not so much what 
our students learn, not so much what they know, as what they are, which should 
concern us. Do they love liberty, love it so much that they will fight for it, die 
for it and will accord it to others as well ns claim it for themselves ? Do they love 
their country, and not merely say they love it ; do they love liberty and justice 
with a fervour that transcends their desiro for ease and wealth and position ? j.ct 
UB remember that nations live or die according to the character of the people. 
Wealth, arms, munitions, diHci]>lincd armies and navies arc of s])lendid service, btit 
the character of the people, the character into which the youth is growing, deter¬ 
mines the life or death of the nation. An Indian politician of repute, in answer to 
the question as to what would haiqicn if Kuglanil lost the war, observed the other 
day that God who has so long protected India would then have to ])rotcct both 
England and India. But we do not wish to treat the Almighty merely as a useful 
n.,iv tVioRP who help themselves. Ills ' ‘ 


"ijiuerj.^, nujn --- 

dcpcuclcucc is misery." Sarvam paravasam duhkham, harvamarmavusam humiuiu. 
Do we share the same feelings with equal intensity and devotion ? With ot:r 
ancient heritage, with the spiril of India still ennobling the mind of man, with 
vnst resources of man power and buried w’ealth, let a siqireme effort be mmlo by 

.fnr llu' liberation of oiii 


l)y a Keen nciin,^ V/* ,.. 

l)hysical, moral and intelloetnal. 

Let \iB pledge ourselves, body and soul, the preservation of the noblest 
ideals of our race and eultnre and a life-long devotion to the eanse of that 
enlightened liberty which a great seer has worshipiicd in words worthy to 
be written in gold, that will remain engraved in the heart of mankind for all ages 
to come: 

“O liiberty, thou art the god of my idolatry I Thou art the only deity that 
hatest bended knees. In thy vast and unwalled lcm]»lc, beneath the rootless dome, 
unouB with suns, thy woiBhii)per8 stand erect I They do not 
i-_ ., 1 . qhe Uno t,( 


selfish prayers. At thy sacred shrine iiypocnny uucp nu, ... 

tremble, supersition’s feeble tapers do not burn, but Bcason holds aloft her inex¬ 
tinguishable torch whose holy light will one day Hood the world.” 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

Sir Henry Twyoam’s Address 

The following is the text of the speech delivered by His Excellency Sir I/etiru 
Twynam, k.o.r.i., c.i.k., i.c.8. Chancellor, Nagpur University at the Nagnur 
University Convocation held on the 7tli December 1040 * 

After a period of nearly nine years the Chancellor has been called upon to 
address you. I did not expect that the privilege of addressing you would fall to 
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me. While I value the privilege of addrefising you so soon after I have aRsnmed 
the governoiBhip of this Province, I feel that I am a very incompetent Bubstituto 
for the wcllknown Bpeakers, politicians and administrators who have been chosen 
to Bi)cak on previous occasions. 

It is customary, I believe, on these occasions to refer briefly in the annual 
address to the outstanding features of the year which concern the University, liet 
mo therefore at the outset refer to the loss which the University has sustained 
through the death of one of its most distinguished members on whom the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Literature was conferred on the occasion of the last Convoca¬ 
tion. 1 allude to Dr. K. G. Tamhan, M. A., Doctor of Literature, whose 
demise took place on the 7th of August last. Dr. ^Jamhan had reached the ripe 
age of 80 when he died. lie was a distinguished teacher of Sanskrit, one of the 
earliest pioneers of higher education in the Province and head of the Morris 
College in its early years. 

Let me exi)res8 on your behalf to Mr. Kedar, our gratitude for his successful 
and vigorous administration of the University during the last three yoars. Jlis 
term of oflice will be commemorated for many years to come by the comt)letion of 
the construction of the College of Law and by the beginning of the Laxminarayan 
Institute of Technology. Mr. Kedar has always had at heart tlic expansion of 
military training in the University, a subject in which 1 also take the keenest 
interest. The University 'JTaining Corps has grown considerably during the last 
year and 1 am glad to think that this development has come about during Mr. 
Kedar’s tenure of oflice. J have heard with interest of the success of the University 
teatiis in the ISmall Pore League Competition and also of the wining of the 
Individual liest Shot Comi)cUtion by Coriwal Sahane of Morris College. Wc 
thank Mr. Kedar for his cflbrts on behalf of the University and for the ability 
with which he has conducted its affairs. 

During the course of the year the University College of Law and the l*ost- 
Graduate Hostel for Students have come into use as also the excellent playing 
iields on the Amraoti road where the University SportB Tournament, which 1' hope 
to attend, will bo held next Saturday. 

1 am very glad to hear that a Degree in Commerce has now been institutod, 
I feel that there is bound to be increasing Bcope for the employment of men with 
Degrees in Commerce. The formidable (competition which now obtains in the legal 
and medical professions makes it desirable that an increasing number of young 
men should make themselves eligible for employment in the higher ranke of 
Commerce and Industry by securing Cknninercce Degrees. 

We welcome the conferment of Jlonorary Degrees of Doctorates of Law on 
the llon’blc Sir Mancckji Dadabhoy and Sir Moropant Joshi. Both of these 
gentlemen are distinguished sons of this Province, cither l)y adoption or by birth, 
and have well earned the recognition which the University has conferred ui)on 
them today. 

Since I received the Vice-Chancellor’s invitation to address you, I have been 
thinking hard what 1 can say to you which may bo of some heli> to those of you 
who are about to embark upon your careers in life. Tt is many years ago since 
I was myself, like you, a student at a University, but 1 have been trying to bridge 
those years and place myself back in the same i^osition in which you are now 
with the object of asking myself ‘‘is there anything that I can say to you young 
men which may be hcli)ful to you ?” 

Pondering this question 1 have been led to ask myself what thought or 
principle 1 have myself found useful in my mature years ? And the result of my 
cogitation is that 1 have come to the conclusion that the most valuable thought for 
everyday life—or at least the thought which 1 personally have found myself 
valnablo—is one the author of which was that great Itoman, the Emi)eror Marcus 
Aurelius. Those of you who are studying, or have studied history, will remember 
that he was one of the Emperors who ruled in the first century A. 1)., during a 
period which Gibbon has described as the happiest period In the history of man¬ 
kind. It was a period free from great wars and for three or four generations the 
vast Koman Empire enjoyed a peace during which man could enjoy the fruits of 
his labour while the distant clash of arms on the frontiers was scarcely heard by 
the orclinary citizen. 

The saying of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius to which I refer is as follow 

“The Universe is change. Our lives are what our thoughts make tliem.’’ 

The truth of this thought is perhaps not so apparent in the happy days of 
youth. But as you grow older you will realise that it is not so much external 
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ctrcumstancGB which fashion the life of the individual as the thoughts which he 
himself thinks. If your thoughts are good and cheerful, so will your lives be, 
irrespective of the material conditions in which they are passed. If your thoughts 
are bad or Iugui)rioii8, your lives will be bad or sad, however satisfactory your 
external circumstances may bo. In short, cultivate a philosophic mind and you 
can smile not only at adversity but at all the potty irritants which aro the inevitable 
companions of daily existence. When you find ditlicuUics in your studies, when 
things do not go just as you would like them to go, and, especially when you feel 
overworked, thcro is no better remedy that I know of than to repeat to yourself 
the words of Marcus Aurclius— 

“Our lives are what our thoughts make them.” 

It has been said by a sage of antiquity that “Every man is tho architect of 
his own fortunes” but we aro not entirely masters of our external circumstances. 
We can, however, have complete control of our thouglits and, if Marcus Aurelius 
is right~as 1 believe he is—we can thus make our real lives, our inward lives, as 
we would have them to be. Moday is a great day iti the lives of many of you. 
Yon have achieved success iu tho academic field and you arc now qualilied for 
careers iu life. 1 wish you all success aud oiler you as a guide to hapiuness and 
HucccfeB the saying of Marcus Aurelius, 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

Kiiiiwar Sir Maliaraj Singh's Address 


1'hc following is the text of the address delivered at the Nineteenth Annual 
Convo<‘ation of the University of laickuow, held ou the 14th December, 1940, by 
Kuuwar Sir Mahara] M.A., (’.i.ic, llar-at-Law, M.L.A. :— 

Mr. Vice-OhancelK)r, Stall' aud Students of the Lucknow TTniversity, Ladies 
and (Iciitlenion : —l stand before you in unusual circumstances. As you arc aware, 
Sir Uirja Shankar llajpai was to have dolivcre^i tho (’ionvocation aildress to-day. 
His sptuxdi would Imve been in every way appropriate, as coming from a man of 
high iutellectnal calilne with a wide experience of education in India aud its many 
problems. It is not without hesitation that I have accepted tho pressing invitation 
of your Vicc-Ohanccllor. Ho is an old and valued friend with long and honourable 
associations with tliis University, to whose wishes I felt bound to accede. Though 
I appreciate the honour done to me, I need hardly say that 1 am quite unpre]mred 
to deliver the usual typo of Convocation address wliich, I understand, shonld be 
lengthy, learned, i)rofoand, even abstruBc, and, as a necessary corollary, devoid of 
humour 1 I can not say that mine fulfils these conditions. Necessity, ever stern, 
though not always the mother of invention, rules that on this CK'casion at least 
convention must go. It is well perhaps that it should, for we aro living in a 
rapidly changing world where much to which we have been accustomed is 
diBai)pcaring and will disappear. 

()nc qualification, denied to those who have addressed you in the past, can, 
1 think, bo claimed by me, that is, family and personal relations of long standing 
with oar University and tho circumstances which led to its establishment. As you 
have just heard, thcro arc many Medals and a Scholarship donated by my father. 
The grounds on which tho University stands were familiar to me as a small boy, 
when T lived with my parents in a house not far which at that time was the only 
one existing in the spacious park known as the Badshah Bagh. Of those days one 
building alone remains, the Baradari, a landmark to remind one of the past. I 
recall with pride my family connection with tho then Canning College, which later 
was transformed under Sir Harcourt Butler, the greatest of the Lieutejiant-Oovernora 
of the United Provinces, into the present unitary, teaching and residential University 
of Lucknow. I had also tho privilege, when Secretary to the United Provinces 

Government, of helping to prepare and to pilot through the then Provincial 

Legislative Council the Lucknow University Act of 1920. Little did I think that 
20 years later one of my sons would be a student of this University. I may be 

permitted to make a further claim which may af)peal to those among us today who 

are young. It is that from time to time 1 have taken an active part in Uie games 
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of the University and of Canning College which preceded it. I played my first 
games of cricket, football, hockey and tennis on the Canning College grounds more 
than 35 years ago, while the last game that 1 enjoyed in the Lucknow University 
was less than two months ago, when 1 played in a cricket match against your 
team and was enabled, whether through the kindly indulgence of your bowlers or 
otherwise, to remain at the wickets for one hour and to make the not wholly 

disreputable score of eight runs. 1 venture, therefore, to speak as one of you. 

I do imt pro])OBC on this occasion to refer to the two burning topics of the 
day, namely, the War in Euroiie and Africa and the political situation in this 
country, You arc old enough and have sullicient intelligence to form your own 
opinions, provisionally at least, on both these subjects. None of us here, perhaps 

no one in the world, has been able to forecast with any degree of accuracy the 

course of the i)ie8ent War. Nor can any one say with confidence what the future 
has in store. I believe, however, that 1 voice the opinion of a great majority of the 
people of this country in saying that wo have no sympathy with Nazism 

or its ideals or the aggression and cruelty which seem to be its inseparable 
accompaniments. 

As regards the political situation in India, it is a platitude to say that we 
live in anxious times. 1 know that you have been stirred by recent events. 1 
ap]>reciatc your feelings and sympathise with your hopes. 1 beg of you, however, 
in the words of the Premier of the United Provinces uttered in this place two 
years ago to maintain a ‘‘balanced mind” and an “indei)cndcnt judgment” and to 
let yonrsclvos bo guided by reason, a faculty of special service iji times of stress 
and dilliculty. Of one thing you may rest assured, that is, that Indians irresi)ectivo 
of their luditical creed and an increasing number of Pritish sympathisers desire 
that India should attain to her full political manhood in the very near future. 
Indeed I am oi)timistic enough to believe that most of us lu’cscnt here will live to 
see that day. What the future form and methods of Oovernment will be 1 cannot 
anticipate but it is highly probable that in a self-governing India as elsewhere they 
will be more socialistic in conception and have a greater regard for the poor and 
the needy. 

Our University has completed almost twenty years of active life. I well 
rcmcml)er the ciiticisms and the fears openly expressed prior to its creation but I 
believe that in general they have not been justified. The fact that the Lucknow 
University Act has never been amended shows that it has served its purpose well. 
The number of students has increased beyond expectation and pari passu tho 
standard and volume of original work. It is not an excessive claim to make on 
behalf of your alma mater that she has made her inlluence felt throughout these 
provinces. Put we have to look ahead. Tho future of education in tho United 
Provinces is in the crucible. Important changes arc inevitable. Primary education 
must receive an increasing impetus. »So, 1 hoix», will the education of girls, one of 
the crying needs of India. High Hchools and Intermediate Colleges may no longer 
exist as we know them and English will probably cease to be a medium of 
instruction up to the University stage. Our Universities cannot remain unaiTected. 
Ihit, whatever changes are made, 1 hope that the ideal of a unitary teaching and 
residential University will not be discarded. For, whatever its defects, it has 
resulted in the creation of an academic atmosphere, concentration of educational 
effort, greater clliciency in teaching and a fuller life for the studonts. 

I now commend three suggestions for your consideration in the hope that you 
will not think them impracticable. Tho first is that each of you should take 
an interest in some subject outside your daily task both now and in the days to 
come. In colloquial language I invite you to cultivate Hobbies. How much in 
Nature is there open to the humblest of us to interest, to amuse and to enjoy I 
'J'he University grounds contain within them a variety of birds and plants. So do 
the rural areas ever close at hand in India. And yet how many, old or young, 
to whom I am speaking to-day, take an interest in these matters ? Then, there 
is Photography with its ever developing technique. Gardening has its special 
attractions. There is the useful art of Carpentry. Painting, for which India was 
once famous, should appeal to some, while above are the starry heavens open to 
all and sullicient in themselves to enthral you. Relieve me, my friends, you will 
never regret in later life the cultivation of hobbies. On tho contrary, they will be 
a perennial source of pleasure and relaxation. 

Secondly, I wish to plead for Research, and specially for those branches which 
yield practical results. It was because he felt that India lagged behind the West 
ill this respect that my father founded the one and only privately endowed 
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Research Scholarship here and assigned it for Medical research in connection with 
King Georgo^s Medical College, which is an integral part of the University. Why 
is it, he was sometimes tempted to say that in spite of an increasing nnmber of 
Medical Colleges and schools India has not yet produced a Pasteur ? Why was 
it left to Ronald Ross to connect Malaria with the Anopheles mosquito, to Koch 
to discover the Cholera vibrio ? But we must not despair. There are still vast 
fields open to genuine Medical research workers in this country. The etiology of 
diabetes, a disease prevalent throughout India, remains undiscovered. The preven¬ 
tion and cure of cancer are still beyond us. Practical means for eradicating 
malaria, the scourge of India, within responsible cost have not yet been found. 
Industrial Chemistry has enormous possibilities, while in a country such as India 
there are no limits to agricultural research. The world does not stand still, 
HuraaJiity is ever expectant of the further boons which come from the patient 
worker in the licacarch Laboratory after perhaps years of seemingly useless toil. 
Boino of you will remember the lines from Tagore.— 

“Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high, 

Where knowledge is free.” 

These words fitly apply to Research which must ever be independent, bold 
and critical. I appeal to you and through you to the more well-to-do citizens of 
these provinces to endow our Universities with the iioccssary funds to enable them 
to discharge one of their most beneficent duties. 

Thirdly, 1 imidore you to shun that excess of religious or political zeal which 
goes by the*name of Communalism. There is too much of it in India at the present 
time, and, whatever be the reasons, I say with regret after a long experience that 
it has increased rather than diminished. You in the University are, I hope and 
believe, more irnninno from this canker than many outside. Whether Hindus, 
Muslims or Christians, you come in close contact with each other both in your 
work and in sport, and you have come to know that nobility of character'and high 
standanls of conduct are not confined to the adherents of any one creed or sect, 
and further, that a truly religious spirit is incorai>atil)lo with intolerance. The 
outside world, the serai-cduc-ated and the illiterate arc not so happily situated. 
Hence there arc comiminal riots whether between Hindus and Muslims or Bunnis 
and Bhias, from which even our historic city of Lucknow has not been immune. 
Commmmlism is an insidious disease which leads to a frame of mind in which 
independent thinking disappears. Experience, for instance, shows that few venture 
to give eviilence in a Court of Justice against their own community, however much 
its members have been guilty in a particular case. The dictates of conscience are 
suppressed in spite of BhakcHj)eare’8 wise counsel “to count life a stage ui>on the 
way and follow conscience come what may.” I am convinced that the main obstacle 
to political advance in this country is communal ill-feeling. The solution is not 
easy. But I suggest that it is only by having intimate friends among the followers 
of another creed, by appreciating their point of view, and above all by a spirit of 
p()mi)romi8e on which Burke has said—•* all Govevnmeut, indeed every human 
benefit and enjoyment, every virtue and every prudent act is founded,” that Com- 
muiialism can ho successfully attacked. Bhoiild you for this purpose need inspira¬ 
tion. I invite you to study, as 1 did last cold weather, the writing of the mystics, 
Hindu, Christian and Muslim, and learn from them the eternal truth of the 
fundamental unity of man transcending all diversity. A short time ago I had the 
privilege of entertaining Mahatma Gandhi in my house in Birala. I also had the 
pleasure of a long talk with Mr. Jinhah. I am not able to disclose my conversa¬ 
tions with these two eminent persons. All that I can say is that in all humility 
I begged them both to see each other and to discuss ways and means for ending 
the present tension, for, as they both felt, it is not by speeches and writings that 
this burning problem can bo solved but by meeting each other and by a sincere 
desire to arrive at an agreement. Men and women of our generation have failed 
to solve this question. May you succeed where we have failed I 

A very pleasant duty remains. It is to congratulate with all my heart the 
many recipients of prizes. You have won these by hard work and by that self- 
confidence which has been described as the first secret of success. Through you 
I congratulate your parents, who in many cases have contributed to the success 
of their children by a self-denial which can never be adequately repaid. I should 
like, almost in defiance of convention, to pay a »tribute to your able and zealous 
University staff who open to you the gates of knowledge and by their guidance and 
example can justly claim a share in your achievement. Speaking for ii^self I 
ieei to this day a debt of gratitude to those teachers in the University of Oxford, 
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among them men of great name and high example, whom to know was to revere 
and under whom to learn was a privilege. And to all students of the University, 
whether winners of prizes or not, in extending my best wishes for their future. 1 
would say, “Acquire knowledge with eagerness now and in the days to come. Do 
not neglect opportunities which can never return. At the same time remember 
that the great end of life is not so much knowledge as action.” “To live,” it has 
been well said, “is to meet life eagerly and unafraid, to refuse none of its chal¬ 
lenges, to evade none of its responsibilities, to go forth daily with a gay and 
adventurous heart, to encounter its risks, to overcome its dilliculties, and to seize 
its oi)portunitie8”. 

May all good attend you now and always and may the zest of endeavour and 
the joy of achievement be yours in full measure throughout the years that lie 
ahead I 


The Muslim University Convocation 

Sir Sultan Ahmed's Address 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Hir 
S. Sultan Ahmed, D, L., KT. at the Aligarh Muslim University Convocation held on 
the 2l8t December, 1940 :— 

I am conscious of the great honour you have done me in asking mo for the 
second time to address the Convocation of your University which has a distinguish¬ 
ed place in the mind of everybody interested in education, for the M.A.O, College, 
from which your University is sprung, had a cultural tradition, a spiritual 
homogeneity and an educational ideal which were its ])roiid marks of distinction 
when most other educational centres in India were satisfied with merely imparting 
a deal of information to their students. That tradition has, 1 am glad to observe, 
persisted in the Muslim University. Education, if it is worth anything, means 
something more than working for and passing a string of examinations. And if 
the stuuents of this University have realised that, as I hope they have, they have 
travelled a long way on the path of that self-culture the other name of which is 
education. 

In a country where there is economic stringency, where heterogeneous and 
conflicting forces arc at work in moulding its destiny, and where the cultural 
pattern is made of a criss-cross of dififorent traditions it is very easy to lose sight 
of the primary significance of education and of the final effect it has ( if it is true 
educaUon ) upon the 8i)iritual. moral and social values of the individual. 

In such a country, economic concepts, and economic necessities unfortunately 
colour the very theory of education ; and to the student, the hard and thorny path 
that runs via the school and the University with its hurdles of the severely-testing 
examinations and its vigorous competitions, becomes a sort of arduous road, that 
lends ultimately to the promised land of a comfortable job of work. So, for all 
intents and purposes, to minds conditioned and matured in this economic 
atmosphere, education becomes synonymous in its aims with a training which will 
bring to all earnest seekers the Holy Grail of a Government job. If they fail in 
attaining the quest, the whole i)eriod of preparation and training, everything learnt 
with pleasure or under the shadow of the rod, is considered by them a dead and 
useless waste of spirit, time, money and energy. Education becomes a vain and 
futile tragedy of frustration. 

In India where some of these conditions obtain, certain special circumstances, 
in addition, provide a defi »itely artificial and truncated background for modern 
education. The famous draft of Macaulay’s was intended to create a body of responsible 
Government servants, who would understand and sympathise with the ideals and 
aims of the British Government. It was a fairly comprehensive programme of 
what was liberal education those days, but it was the immediate product of local 
necessities. It is not my intention to discuss the usefulness or otherwise of the 
educational theories that inspired that programme, or of the practical shape it took 
in the formation of the schools and colleges in India. What 1 want to emphasise 
is that its genesis lies in a special sort of demand and the desire to make the 
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necessary provisions to satisfy this demand. And ever since an unenviable aura o£ 
the merely utilitarian has clun^ to it, inspite of the fact that the major portion of 
the University curricula in India is based upon liberal ideals of educalion, 
emphasising the cultural clement in it. 

Graduates of the Muslim University, you will be going forth on that great 
adventure that comes the way of all young men, hitherto protected from some stern 
realities when they, as the term goes, ‘enter life^ It is something very real, some¬ 
thing fraught with tremendous consequences for you. Borne of you will succeed in 
your objective, whatever it is, at the first go, some will succeed after one failure, 
some after more. And I, with perhaps more experience and fewer illuBions than 
you, unfortunately know that the battle of life goes counter against many men, 
young and old. You have my best wishes and prayers for your success, and ray 
sympathies if life treats you harshly. But if things seem to go against you let mo 
ask you not to listen to that counsel of despair that whispers in your ears that you 
have wasted your years at the University, that your education has failed in its 
purpose, for your education aimed higher than that. 

liCt me concisely review your life at the University, taking it for granted 
that you made the maximum use of your opportunities. 'When you took admission 
into the University you made a tacit moral contract to abide by its regulations, 
to submit to its discipline, to help and promote the spirit it stood for, and to 
make a real effort to learn what it taught you. The institution in its turn under¬ 
took to educate your mind, your morals and your sensibilities. It never pretended 
that it would give you specialised training to run an executive department or a 
Police Force, nor did it pretend to admit you into the secrets of manufacturing 
soaps or cigarettes. It really tried to train your mind to cope adequately with 
different situations arising in life. It tried to make your mind adaptable and 

elastic by making you study various and perhaps unallied subjects, to create a 

complexity of interests in you, to give you a sense of proportion, to make you 
respond quickly to various appeals to your emotions, your mind and your soul. 
It tried to cultivate your sensibilities by revealing to you beauties in life, in art 
and in literature. If it did not do any of these things it failed in its most 
important function. 

Civilisation is the result of the thoughts and efforts of a few intelligent 

people in every age who heln humanity a little further ahead each time in the 
march of progress ; and man is ariven forward on the journey by a desire for 
self-realisation and self-fulfilment. It is a sort of creative process whereby man 
reorganizes himself, brings into play hitherto unsuspected qualities of the mind 
and the BenBil)ilitie8, furnishes himself with a better personality, as it were ; and 
perhaps unintentionally induces other people to imitate him. Education in its 
real and comprehensive significance is the most cffe(!tive and vital instrument of 
these self-realizing activities. That is why the type of education you have been 

getting is called liberal education, education that liberates you from the shackles 
of the merely temporal, which is the instrument of refinement, sensitivoness, 
spiritual and mental poise and a profound outlook on life. The uncultured mind 
is capable of perceiving only the immediate and superficial. It skims over the 
surface of experiences and encounters, understanding only the obvious in the 
thoughts and actions of other people. The profounder outlook on life that cultural 
education connotes is really a form of understanding and sympathy, an imaginative 
capacity to get into the mind of the person whose views are perhaps different from 
yours, to perceive all facets of an experience or idea, and to evaluate it as a 

synthesis of all the facts and elements that go in the making of it. It teaches us 
to understand and tolerate points of view that may be contrary to ours, to see 
the sincerity of those who differ from us, to be even and balanced and not too 
aggressive in our opinions, to make beautiful gestures, love ideas and things that 
are beautiful and defend the truth wholeheartedly. The thinkers of the Renaissance 
called the study of the literatures of antiquity, the Humanities. It is a very 
revealing word and it should have, I think, always guided the aims of higher 
education. It makes you feel that that type of education means adjusting yourself 
more harmoniously to the human landscape around you. It cultivates your 
emotional life, and gives a more proportionate view of your own feelings. We 
always tend to exaggerate our emotional experiences, our grief, our happiness, 
and thus indirectly our own personalities. 

Cultural education is like climbing a steep hill. The higher you climb the 
vaster the preapects that open before your eyes. The horizon expands, and every¬ 
thing Uis more arid more beautifully into au ever-enlarging pattern. The things 
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that had loomed so big as to occupy your whole field of vision at the foot of the 
hill become comparatively unimportant and form part of a larger scheme of things 
at the peak. The fatigue of the climb is forgotten in the bracing nip of a clearer 
atmosphere and you have an acuter perception of the miracle of familiar and 
common things. 

In an age of Science when stress is laid upon the importance of the practical 
there is a tendency to minimise the importance of things that touch our emotional 
and spiritual life. The cult of the machine drives away the cult of beauty. Our 
age is unfortunately such an age, and at no other time, I believe, was there so 
much need to emphasise the type of education that goes beyond the practical and 
useful and shows us the vision of an inner and more important world. 

Our first duty by ourselves, therefore, is to create within us that inner 
harmony, that refinement, intellectual alertness and awareness which the study of 
arts brings to us. But being a very balanced, intellectually keen and cultured 
person is not sufficient in itself. We are placed in a world of objective realities, 
in a world crowded with other minds, other personalities. There are contacts and 
impingements, conflicts and resistances, the need to overcome obstacles and the 
need to fall in lino with other forces and minds. Self-realization presupposes 
action as well as thought ; our personalities have to bo operative as well ns 
reflective. And it is here that scientific education claims its imi)ortance. Its 
immediate field of action has for the last few centuries been the understanding 
and conquest of Nature, the latter for the uses of humanity. I do not inopose 
to go through the history of the discoveries and inventions in Science, of their 
beneficial and harmful effects. Both the good and the evils that have attended the 
march of Scientifui progress have had remarkable repercussions upon our lives and 
our mentalities ; but they are not everything. Neither docs material comfort bring 
supreme satisfaction to our souls, nor can the destructive effects of scientific 
inventions make us complete cynics or misanthropes. There is always a vital spark 
in our being that is beyond the reach of these accidental things. It must always 
be remembered, that the deciding factor in the social and moral life of man, after 
all allowances are made, is Man himself. It is his soul, his mind, that can make 
of Science a weapon of destruction or a Messenger of Mercy. Ho can always 
choose between the gun and the ploughshare. Perhaps it is true that the scioutific 
age has made man cling too tenaciously to material values, thereby shaping Ids 
mind, making him grasping and greedy. But a time comes, and it has perhaps 
now come, when he has to pause and consider which path he is going to tread. 
The old statement about gaining the whole world and losing our own soul, forces 
Itself upon his consciousness. I believe, how^ever, that there is more good in 
humanity than evil, and the choice after a lot of hesitation and chopping and 
changing is practically ever the right one. 

That scientific education may not be an iinmixc<l blessing would be evident 
to all, but equally evident is the necessity of this typo of education. Wo arc living 
in an age where it is essential, and unless we choose to slide back into obscurity 
there can be no question of neglecting it. Uhcrc is a practical world as well as a 
world of transcendental or emotional values, and the one is as real as the other. 
If we equip ourselves for the one there is no sense in neglecting the other. The 
old Greek ideal of a proportionate and harmonious dcvoloi)ment of all our faculties 
holds for all times. And if our hearts are in the right ])lacR, if we arc guided by 
our love of humanity and a desire to ameliorate human siifFering wo would always 
make Science an instrument of mercy. 

There are practical and social considerations also which should urge us to 
promote scientific education in India. In our country there are vast unexplored 
resources than can be made to benefit man. You have youth, ambition and energy, 
and there is a world of possibilities waiting to be explored by you. It is obvious, 
however, that the Government of the country also has to play a very vital and 
important part in this connection. Every impetus must be given to enlarge, expand, 
and encourage industries and that as quickly as possible. Their meagre activities 
in the past do not redound to their credit. I only hope they have become wiser 
by experience and will put their full weight in favour of complete industrialisation 
in this country. If only the Government had vision and had started heavy 
industries after the last war, India alone would have won the present war. India 
is naturally expecting great results from the Eastern Group Conference and the 
Roger Mission and I hope that their deliberations will not only result in finding 
ways and means to meet the immediate needs of the War, but will also show the 
iray of establishing heavy and minor industries so that India may be, as far as 
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poBBiblo, Bell-contained, not only able to defend herself from aggression but also 
help the British Commonwealth of Nations in limes of necessity. 

This brings me to the terrific crisis tliat is facing the world to-day. I mean 
the War. It is a stormy upheavel the tidal wash of which will affect the remotest 
shores of the world. Its origin is really in the repudiation of all civilised values, 
in the spiritual pride of which I spoke before. If spiritually humanity is striving 
for complete self-realisation in the realm of politics, civilization is aiming at 
creating an atmosi)here where it can be made possible by giving the utmost 
freedom of thought and action to the individual. The maximum individual liberty 
possible under social conditions is the ideal of a cultured and civilised community. 
Regimentation is repugnant to it, for after all, institutions are made for men and 
not men for institutions. Where a question of misfits arises the institution must 
be remoulded to suit man’s needs. And now an attempt is being made to reverse 
tlie order of things, to enslave men to an ideology which is abhorrent to all 
civilised sensibilities. 

If formerly tlie sort of ideological tyranny which at the moment obtains in 
Central Europe ever occurred, it aficcted a single or a very small group of Htates. 
But to-day due to many types of inter-dependences, duo to intricate economic and 
social relationships each such revolution attempts a more widespread change 
than before. 

The ideological pragrammo of Hitler and Mussolini with its theory of race 
superiority and Icbcnsraum for only some stronger nations is in direct opposition 
to the trend of modern civilisation which has been trying to explore all ])ossible 
revenues for the establisment of greater liberty and greater possibility of development 
for each individual, each nation, strong or weak. This can only be made realisable 
by the evolution of a new psychology in international life as it exists to a 
remarkable extent in national life; reverence and fear of the law and scrupulous 
discliarge of moral obligations. 

In the Htatc, one can see the paradox of a handful of unarmed policemen 
maintaining order, even in big and unruly crowds, because the might of the law has 
sunk so deep in the individual’s consciousness that ])hyHical force is unnecessary 
for making men obey the law. Its symbol in any form docs. To-day when all nations 
are interlinked it is necessary to evolve that sort of consciousness for international 
law and international morality. The League of Nations is an uttcm])t at tins sort 
of International policing and it must remain the ideal of all future States, if wc 
want peace and security in life. 

The glove has, however, been flung in the face of the civilised world by 
Hitler and Mussolini, backed by their bands of marauders and gangsters, and it 
behoves everybody with a love for freedom and honour to lake up the challenge. 
The implication of this AYar arc so universal, the interests involved so all-embrac¬ 
ing that one cannot remain Indifferent, and the side one takes will show whether 
he loves civilised living or barbarism. There was a time when the extravagances 
of certain German publicists and philosophers had ap])eared fantastic and absurd. 
When Arndt wrote “every State has the right to ask for certain things from 
neighbouring States when they wrongfully take away the air and the light on 
which it must grow. Up to the present Holland is the most outrageous violation 

of German’s natural frontier.I desire hatred, burning and bloody 

hatied. May this hatred burn as the religion of the German people, 
as a sacred madness in all hearts” or when Von Trcitschke wrote of Germany’s 
neighbouring States “these lands are ours by the right of the sword and we shall 
dispose of them by virtue of a higher right of the German people”, or when he 
spoke of treaties “every State reserves for itself the right to be the judge of its own 
treaties. All the restraints by which States bind themselves by treaty are volun¬ 
tary. When a Nation has been wounded in its honour the breaking of treaties is 
only a question of time” everybody considered it high flown nonsense, a sort of 
mania confined to a few eccentric writers which would not be considered seriously 
by any nation. But to-day the extravaganza, the mania has become the philosophy 
of life of two powerful nations of Europe, and they are drawing other nations within 
their orbit. The fantasy has become a grim and menacing reality, the expression 
through action of a savage, coercive mentality. Please bear in mind that the present 
War is not a War between two or more nations, but between two different types of 
outlook on life, and that we are not faced with the task of destroying only Hitler 
and Mussolini and their hordes, but that philosophy of life which we find in the 
German and Italian nations— a much more difficult task. It is a poisonous miasma 
which bids fair to paralyse the sense of internatioual morality and bring chaos to 
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thc structure of moral and political thought that has been built up through cen¬ 
turies of ceaseless effort. 

Graduates of the Muslim University, in the lives of men a moment arrives 
when they have to choose between material well-being and spiritual health, between 
a dishonourable life of comfort and an honouarble life of penury, toil and sacrifices. 
The choice involves a mental struggle, there are temptations and there is the natural 
human desire to follow the path of least resistance. But there is only one choice 
possible for an honourable man. Our material comforts are after all not such 
mighty important things as the ideals we live by. All young men the world over 
are faced with such a choice to-day : and do not forget, however far you may be 
from the theatre of the actual struggle, you too have to cost your lot one way or 
the other. And the glorious tradition of democracy and freedom, of thought and 
action that has been ours, assures me what your choice is going to be. We have 
to smash something really very big and though optimism is essential in all fights, 
neither the risk nor the danger involved must be minimized. And please remember 
that there is no loophole for half measures in this ywlioular War. Hitler’s 
erstwhile friend Rauschning has made that clear : “Hitler’s ultimate aim is the 
maximum of power and dominion. He is not a person with whom any sane 
man may negotiate, he is a phenomenon which one slays or is slain by”. I for 
one, gentlemen, am not particularly in love with the notion of being slain, passive 
and unresisting. 

Different people’s attitude towards most things is different, even contradictory. 
To some, as to Hitler, war is the very breath of life, the one means of assuring 
them that they live To others it is so great an evil that the only way of meeting 
it is passive indifference to it. To them waging war under any cinuimstances is 
repugnant and soul-scaring. To the majority of sane healthy men, it is an evil of 
the first magnitude, but it cannot be charmed away with incantations or vanish if 
you simply do not take any notice of it. War must be banished from the world, 
but this can only be done by putting against the war-mongers a more effective 
force, a force that has the sanction of morality and justice behind it, which is built 
upon the most constructive ideals of men and women. 

Waging war in a good cause, to destroy the forces of injuslicc, coercion and 
oppression is, therefore, the duty of all right thinking pcoi)le. And though the 
immediate vision that war conjures up before our mind’s eyes is one of suffering 
and the waste of life, there is another side of the picture too. War is a liviijg 
effort, the paradoxical means whereby life asserts itself. In the effort of war you 
do not only live at an intenser pitch of feeling and being than at more normal 
times but you also ofler your life-blood because you are convinced of the sanctity 
of life which must be protected at all costs, oven at the cost of the lives of many 
individuals. It is often for protecting itself that life makes us fight our battles. 
When humanity is building up a less imperfect world than the one we live in 
after defeating the powers of darkness, a sense of peace, of having done 
Bomcthiiig worth doing will come to you if you have done your share of the work. 

It is the greatest tragedy that in India men fully convinced of the great 
barbarism of Hitler and Mussolini and having power and influence to help Great 
Britain in her grim and heroic stand for principles dear to humanity should be 
opposing efforts to crush Nazism and Fascism. In any case their attitude seems to 
be most inconsistent, unwise and unworthy. It is no good taking up the position 
involved in the old proverb “what does it matter to me whether the cow came or 

the donkey left”. The difference between the present conditions in India and the 

future, if Hitler and Mussolini succeed must be clearly appreciated. It will bo the 
difference between living as a subject race as we are doing with a number of 
grievances and being slaves, mere serfs. I will not say anything of the present 
conditions under which you and I live. You and 1 know them, but by contrast 
let me tell you what will be our position if these outlaws win. Only one passage 
from Hitler’s well known ‘Mein Kampf” will be sufficient. Discussing the 
publication of the news that a negro had qualified as a lawyer he says 

“It does not dawn on the murkjj bourgeois mind that the fact which is pub¬ 

lished for him is a sin against reason itself, that it is an act of criminal insanity to 
train a being who is only an anthropoid by birth until the pretence can be made 
that he has been turned into a lawyer, while, on the other hand, millions who 
belong to the most civilised races have to remain in positions which are unworthy 
of their cultural level. The bourgeois mind does not realise that it is a sin against 
the will of the Eternal Creator to allow hundreds of thousands of highly gifted 
people to xemain floundering in the sivamp of proletarian misery while Hottentots 
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and Zulus are drilled to fill positions in the intellectual professions. For here we 
have the product only of a drilliii}' technique just as in the case of the performinp; 
doj 2 ;. If the same amount of care and effort were applied amon^ intelligent races 
each individual would become a thousand times more capable in such matters.” 

After this shameless pronouncement of Hitler it should be impossible for 
any Indian with self-respect and love for his country to be simply an onlooker at 
the course of events in Europe. The speed at which the conflagration is spreading 
towards the East leaves no room for doubt whatsoever than sooner than later wo 
will be directly called upon to surrender our hearth, home, honour, life and liberty 
to this, the greatest demon the world has ever seen. Will you wait till his blitzlcriag 
in india ? I am afraid, it will then be too late to resist it. Thank God, whatever 
may be the view of a certain section of political India to-day, India as a whole 
is acting up to the advice given by ithe leaders of that very section—-Mahatma 
(landhi and Pandit Nehru a year ago. Their wise statements have often been 
quoted and bear repetition. The Mahatma said : “My personal sympathies are with 
England and France- I am not just now thinking of India’s deliverance. It will 
come. But what will it bo worth, if England and France fall.” Pandit Nehru said 
the same thing in a diflerent language : ‘ We have repeatedly Btatc5d that wo are 
not to bargain. We do not approach the problem with a view to taking advantage 

of Britain’s difficulties.It is perfectly true that in a conflict between demotrracy 

and freedom on the one side and Fascism and aggression on the other, our sym¬ 
pathies must inevitably lie on the side of democracy.” Why then act directly 
against these professions and go to jail ? I will say no more about them. 

As regards the attitude of the Muslims of India, as such, it is as clear as day 
light. If Islam was ever in danger, it is to day. The fat, swollen-headed Musso¬ 
lini assumed to himself the title of ‘ Protector of Islam” not long ago. His Hist 
generous act in this self-styled role was to swallow the small Muslim State of 
Albania without the slightest justification or provocation, when King Zog and his 
consort with a bal)y in her arms had to flee for their lives 1 His next act was to 
land troops in Egypt, another Muslim State 1 The third overt act of this ‘‘Saviour 
of Islam” was to throw bombs at Bahrain ! His fourth act which was the greatest 
insult offered to the Muslims was his attempt to set up a Kaaba for us at Harhar 
in Abyssinia 1 All that now remains to be done by him with the help of liis 
master Hitler is to bomb Hedjaz, Iraq and Palestine and involve Turkey in the 
war and he will then have justified his pretensions. Fortunately, the swiftness 
with which be is being mauled on land and sea, justifies us in hoping that this 
‘Protector of Islam’ will soon find himself flat on his back on the mat. Let me 
therefore finally say without any hesitation or equivocation that we Indian 
Mussulmans shall resist by all means in our power this wanton violation of all 
laws of God and man by beasts in the garb of human beings. 

The British Forces—Army, Navy and Air—are all doing our work elsewhere 
and it is our ])ridc and privilege that the blood of our men is being mingled with 
theirs in the noblest cause of saving humanity from total destruction. This service 
to mankind will not and can not be forgotten and I am convinced that India 
after the sacrifices that she is making will in no distant time get her full share of 
eiiuality, freedom and justice within the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

And please do not forget that at this momentous hour lesser things that have 
loomed so large recently on your mental horizon must asBume their right propor¬ 
tions in the scheme of your life. They are comparatively trivial ; and if there are 
differences between you and others the tragedy that is being enacted in Europe 
should make you realise how dangerous and mischievous they can be, on what a 
shallow conception of life they are built up, how completely they are founded upon 
ugly passions, insignificant ambitions and a total lack of human emotions. We 
realise that since life is what it is and men are what they are, these passions and 
jealousies will unfortunately bo there. But to-day in our country they have 
assumed a gigantic magnitude. This deplorable state of affairs must disappear 
completely if we want progress of any sort iu India. It was expected that in the 
face of the present danger these differences would be forgotten, and then under 
the influence or a united effort disappear permanently. After all when a tiger is 
roaming at large people do not quarrel about their share in the communal food 
supply, for they realize that if they do not unite and ‘.destroy the animal there 
would no longer be a question of food supply for them, whereas a similar problem 
of the tiger will have been solved. But that is what we seem to be doing at the 
moment here, and those who were expected to introduce a saner frame of mind 
seem to me to be aggravating the symptoms of unreasonablenesB. To state l^e 
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sitiiation frankly, a ffreat deal has been made of cultural differences between Hindus 
and Muslims and the impossibility of a compromise between the two. Now there 
is no doubt, as has been stated before, that in India there are different cultural 
forces at work, not the least im])ortant among them being the modern European 
civilization. There is no doubt also, that due to the very great inlliicnce religion 
has been on the life of Muslims in India as elsewhere, their art, their poetry, 
their way of life is very largely designed after Arabian and rersian patterns. Rut 
that docs not mean that culturally the Muslim is a com])lete alien to Indian 
traditions, thought and art, nor docs a United National Evolution mean the 
disappearance of the two religions. After all individuals are differently constituted, 
yet they do co-operate and work harmoniously together. Why should not 
communities with certain distinct and different religions do so ? Why can not 
individuals keep their intimate and private life disentangled from the public life, 
and why should not Hindus and Muslims keep their religion which after all is a 
man’s private relationship with his God or gods separate from their civic and 
political life ? If you look at the Ilindu-Muslim problem from a commonsense 
point of view the proldem as such is not insoluble or all-pervading. If we desire 
to find out only differences, big, small and insignificant, between a Muslim and a 
Hindu and if the largeness of those differences can bo the measure of our satisfac¬ 
tion we can make most wonderful discoveries I As an illustration just look to 
what we have deliberately done to our common language. Urdu has been the 
mother tongue of the Hindus and Muslims for centuries. The very name and 
history of its growth shows that this language was the result of the contact of 
the Hindus and Muesalraans in India, yet unfortunately insidious attacks were 
made on this language treating it as the language of the Mussalmans of India and 
a propaganda for an artificial Hindustani language whi(*.h was not the language 
of anybody in India was started and is being given cHeet to. AVbat has been the 
result ? The Mussalmans unfortunately started stiilling in the Urdu language, 
Arabic and Persian worcls which were alisolutely unnecessary and in many cases 
have undoubtedly syioilt its charm. T claim that the Kt. Hon’ble Sir ’IV] Bahadur 
Hapru and I speak Urdu but the Urdu which has been used liy some Urdu papers 
will not bo understood either by him or by me. Here we find a deliberate attempt 
by extremists of both communities to create a split where no difference existed. 
In a country like India with a ])opulation of over 350 millions, we can even find 
materials to support the wildest and most fantastic statements of Miss Mayo ; 
but is it at all helpful or useful in the present world conditions ? I suggest that 
the other line of approach, which is to emphasise points of agreement, will lead 
to greater justice, happiness and satisfaction to both communities in every walk 
of life, social, economic and political. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that racially and politically we are all* Indians, 
we breathe in the same atmoB})here and till the same land. We are inheritors of 
the same old proud civilization and whatever we may privately think and aspire 
after, our destinies are linked together. Differences that there are I have already 
admitted, but our foundations of life are the same. Our political and Bocinl salva¬ 
tion can only lie in both Hindus and Muslims pooling their energies together for 
the reconstruction of a better India. However much you try there is no other 
road to salvation. Any other road will load India to chaos, anarchy, bloodshed 
and perpetual subjection. 

From a practical viewpoint too, even taking for granted the pessimistic view 
of the irreconcilable differences between Muslim and Hindu cultures there can be 
no other means of a better future for India. No amount of wishful thinking will 
perform the miracle of the total disappearance of millions of Muslims or Hindus 
from our landscape. For better or for worse “till death do us part”—that is our 
destiny. Even in such a situation the only sane and graceful thing is to arrive 
at some sort of working compromise, at any rate till the duration of the War. A 
compromise always indicates mutual generosities, a whole series of give and take, 
concessions and sacrifices. The peace and concord that a compromise like that 
begets is a sufficient reward for all self-denials. And I conjure you earnestly, all 
young men, both Hindus and Muslims, to remember this hard, sane and incontro¬ 
vertible fact when you enter a larger sphere of life. You must try to promote 
mutual understanding, mutual trust and mutual love and to remember your mutual 
obligations. Otherwise the example of Europe to-day is before you. What racial 
arrogance and racial intolerance can do is being vividly enacted before your eyes. 
Do not take up a defeatist attitude. With a broad minded approach our domestic 
differences can be and must be solved. The determination to solve it has to be 
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f()und rnd once it is found, it will restore the chapter of friendliness, cordiality and 
even affection between the two communities which unfortunarely has been closed 
in recent years. Remember, time is a threat factor in destroying the Totalitarian 
Powers, and a united India will work the double miracle of bringing about their 
downfall and bringing India closer to the goal of political and economic freedom. 


The Punjab University Convocation 

Mr. John Sargent’s Address 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by John 
Sargent, Esq., M.A., Educational Commissioner with the Government of India at the 
Convocation of the University of the Punjab held on the 2l8t. December 1940 :— 

First of all I should like to express my very keen appreciation of the honour 
which the Authorities of the Panjab University have done me in inviting me to 
deliver the Convocation Address to-day. In more ways than one it is a very real 
honour and my gratitude is correspondingly sincere. Although I happen to be one 
of those strange and perhaps unnatural people who get no thrill out of the sound 
of their own voices and although the preparation and delivery of a Convocation 
Address is not a matter lightly to be undertaken in any circumstances, it is an 
undoubted privilege to be given the opportunity not only of addressing the 
members of a great university but also of saying a few words to young men and 
women who may before long bo exercising a considerable influence over the 
destinies of their country. Let me hasten to say, however, that unlike many 
deliverers of convocation addresses I have not come here to offer you advice on 
questions of behaviour or academic deportment. I am fortunately blessed with a 
fairly good memory and have not forgotten how university students of my own 
generation were wont to react against an over-dose of admonition or pious 
exhortation from their elders. There is no bore like an old bore and as the 
ancient writer said ‘‘Groat reverence is owed to youth,” 

May I also congratulate warmly those who have just received their degrees 
and express the twofold hope, firstly that for all of them and not only for the 
lucky few their university career may be the prelude to lives of progressive prospe¬ 
rity and happiness and secondly that they will regard this day not as the end of 
their education but as marking the successful completion of one more stage in 
a lifelong process 1 

All I want to do to-day is to ask you to consider from what is perhaps to 
some extent though only to some extent a fresh angle one or two time-honoured 
questions which have always been important but which have never called for the 
right answer so urgently as they are doing at this moment. You must forgive me 
if I appear to be thinking aloud rather than presenting you with a reasoned 
philosophical discourse. It is unnecessary for me to admit, for it will soon be 
apparent, that I am groping my way towards the light of reality. Like the 
prisoners in Plato’s cave all I can see at the moment is but the reflection 
of a reflection. 

In the tremendous crisis through which we are passing it is almost impossible 
to think of the major issues which control the destiny of mankind without 
relatihg them to current events. Whether we do or do not approve of violence 
as a method of setting personal or national differences, and whether we do or do 
not propose to take any part in this particular struggle, we cannot ignore the fact 
either that it is going on, or that a very considerable part of the world is already 
involved in it. Nor can wo shut our eyes to what is perhaps the most serious 
aspect of all, which is that it has taken place within a generation of a war which 
was, we were told on the best authority, a war to end war, a war to create a world 
fit for heroes to live in, a war to make the world safe for democracy, and to 
ensure a number of other results that seemed extremely desirable to people of my 
generation. There is neither the time nor the need to investigate the reasons why 
the last war failed in fact to ensure any of these things. Its failure cannot in my 
opinion be satisfactorily ascribed to a sudden emergence of all that is worst in 
human nature. So far as one can judge there was no laek of men of good will at 
Ihfi Peace Conference; in fact in all probability they greatly out-numbered the knaves 
61 
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and the fools. In any case we have bad over twenty years to repair their mistakes 
if we had wanted to do so and in spite of that our civilisation is ai;ain plunged 
in a catastro[>he which will shake it to its foundations. How are we to account for 
such an exposure of human futility ? These matters have already been the subjects 
of explorations as exhaustive as the explanations have been diverse. But it seems 
to me that they can all be boiled down to one or other of two main alternatives, 
either the last war and the peace which followed it failed to prepare the way for 
things that are essentially and permanently desirable or the things that appeared 
desirable to the last generation have ceased to attract the present one ? Next time 
must wo try to improve our methods or must wc change oup objectives. In other 
words is there 'anywhere we can look for principles tliat are always true, or are 
moral and intellectual values liable to fluctuations like the money market ? 
Bpcaking for myself alone I have no doubt that there are eternal verities if only 
we can find them. The war of ideas, as I read semewhere the other day, is not 
a mere episode in hostilities: hostilities are an episode in the war of ideas. 
Although we may be forced to admit that the last war failed not merely to clear 
the ground for the millennium but even to indicate the general lines upon which 
any better system of human society could be planned, it does not necessarily follow 
that it is going to be the same again this time. 

For it appears to me that there is at any rate one curious and perhaps 
significant way in which the last war differs from the present one and I cannot 
make up my mind whether it implies that we may be struggling at tremendous 
cost towards a new world order or whether it merely marks one more stage in the 
collapse of our civilisation. The difference, as 1 sec it, is this. It seemed to a 
great many of those who fought on the Allied side in the last war that they were 
fighting to save the world from the sort of aggressive bullying and contempt for 
good faith that was implicit in the gospel of the mailed fist, as shaken by Kaiser 
Wilhelm the Second, and exemplified in the overrnning of Belgium. No doubt 
there were an equal number of honest Germans who saw the war as a struggle to 
save their country from the reality and not the bogey of encirclement. But there 
were also a lot of people, and quite honest people on both sides, who viewed the 
whole affair in an entirely different way. It appeared to them to be a squalid fight 
for vested interests or for imperialism or for international finance; humble soldiers 
were at times given some excuse for wondering whether their commanders were 
not more anxious to get the better of one another than the common enemy. It 
was in fact undeniable that in all the belligerent countries there were considerable 
minorities not at all satisfied as to the validity of the cause for which they were 
being called upon to fight. The peace merely accentuated these differences of 
opinion. 

Now if there had been any widespread confidence in the ultimate power of 
human reason to overcome emotion and prejudice, it might have been expected 
that the so-called civilised nations would after much tribulation have found a way 
out of their difficulties. Borne of us, foolishly perhaps, were optimistic enough up 
to two or three years ago to believe that this would bapen and there was a brief 
period when it looked as if our hopes would be realised. Unfortunately, however, 
there was abroad a poison or leaven if you like so to regard it, which has 
appeared at other epochs of national misery and humiliation to inspire men with 
a contempt for their own rational processes and a much greater contempt for 
those of other people. The surrender to authoritarianism, which was the inevitable 
result, abolished any possibility of the peaceful triumph of reason and by distorting 
the angle of the approach gave a new aspect to the old issues. The subject ot 
the argument has now become less important than the method by which it is to 
be settled. 

Consequently to-day the position is curiously different from what it was in 
1914-18. The amount of convinced opinion on both sides is staggering. From 
one point of view it is almost disconcerting. There is a degree of unanimity among 
my own people which makes one almost wonder when one looks back througn 
our history, whether in some way or other we have not abandoned that very 
freedom oi thought of which we claim to be the protagonists. It seems almost 
incredible, human nature being what it is. that so many millions of people from 
all classes of society should have dome of their own volition to an identical 
conclusion and be prepared to sacrifice their all for it. The only opposition cornea 
from voices that seem to be crying in the wilderness, from pathetic protestors 
against the frailty of a moral splendour unattainable by ordinary men, perhaps 
only attainable by the saint who is also a philosopher. Are we right in assuming 
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from this unanimity that at long laat the iBBiies are clari^ed and that the battle 
has been joined between the forces of light and darkness ? Does the present 

desperate battle dider from its predecessors in being not one between men coveting 
each other’s posseBsions but between men who view the whole aim and object of 
life from entirely different angles ? If we may take it that those who are on our 
side are fighting for another ideal, this contains at least the seed of hope, for it 

means that we are at last face to face with the question as to what are the essen* 

tial values. 

Of all these values the one most clearly in dispute is the conception of 

freedom. What is commonly meant by freedom ? We have to face the fact that 
a by no means negligible section of the human race have come to regard that 
freedom which we have long held to be the goal of human progress as no more 
than a mirage, in fact much less valuable than that, for a mirage at least presents 
the image of something which is accepted as desirable. Is ‘freedom’ only another 
word for anarchy or chicanery or the interest of those who are powerful by 
violence or cunning rather than reason or merit ? Some of you will no doubt be 
familiar with the argument put forward by Thrasymachus at the beginning of 
Plato’s Republic when being asked to give his dehnition of justice, he maintained 
that it was the interest of the stronger. When I was a. young man I used some 
times to think that Thrasymachus had made out rather a good case. I saw so 
many foolish and feeble |>erson8 in positions of authority that 1 thought that if 
the strong man - were to be given his way, everyone would be the better for it. 

I wondered why men should want to be free if freedom only led to licence and 
whether the desire for freedom, where it ciisted, were no more than an appetite or 
a sentiment. The fact that men had died for it and were still ready to die for 
it seemed to be neither here nor there. Men have died for all sorts of strange 
cause. 1 felt it ought only to be judged in relation to its practical value as a 
means of establishing a form of society in which human beings could live together 
most happily and find their fulfilment both as individuals and as members 
of a community. 

It would be easy to enter into an almost endless disquisition on the nature 
of freedom but for my purpose to day I shall be satisfied with the very simple 
definition that it is the right of each one of us to do and think what we like 
provided that in so doing we do not infringe to right of others to do the same 
thing. There is a temptation now-a-days to confuse freedom with independence. 
It is one thing to wish to be free as I have defined the word ‘freedom’, it is quite 
another to claim liberty of action without regard to the existence of others. After 
the experience of the last thirty years 1 cannot believe that when this war is over 
the conscience of the world is going to allow nations to be independent any more, 
if such independence means the right to refuse to co-operate in the maintenance 
of world peace. 

If, however, you are ready to accept my plea that a reasonable freedom is a 
thing which all sensible men should desire and that beyond all shadow of doubt 
it is the condition precedent to the members of any human society developing 
their manhood to its highest potential, what is the best practical way of securing 
and maintaining it ? You will perhaps hardly be surprised if I reply ‘by a 
soundly conceived and efficiently administered system of public education.’ In 
very recent times we have had quite astounding proofs of the power of education 
to mould the outlook of a whole generation. Within ten or fifteen years the 
young people of Italy and Germany have been convinced by educational propa¬ 
ganda that in the doctrines of Fascism and Nazism as expounded by their leaders 
18 to be found the way of world salvation. No doubt the same is true of young 
Russia and Communism but I have no first-hand knowledge of this as 1 
have of the others. And I say ‘convinced* designedly because I do not 
believe, as some assert, that they have all been coerced by fear of the con¬ 
centration camp or lured by flag wagging and similar emotional enticements to 
.profess a faith that is repugnant to their reason. Whatever the ultimate reaction 
may be when their eyes are opened to the practical outcome of this conviction, I 
think we must take it that a scientifically designed system of propagandist 
instruction has made most of them genuinely believe in the principles which thei^ 
teachers wanted them to accept. After all the rational processes as distinct from 
the b^aviour of the great mass of men and women are comparatively simple and 
it is anly fair to realise that Fascism and Nazism, and possibly Communism also 
in its somewhat different way, have offered to a generation which had lost its faith 
in contemporary civilisation not merely an intelligible theory but also a practical 
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way of life based on a wide if superficial appreciation of human psychology. The 
reformer, and above all the idealist, would do well to remember what a strange and 
fallible instrument the mind of man is, how it is swayed almost incalculably by de¬ 
sires and emotions and physical urges, those ‘^many and savage masterB*\ as Plato calls 
them. It is well, therefore, to be suspicious of over-simple explanations of human 
behaviour. I remember listening nearly ten years ago to a Fascist orator and 
thinking what an attractive mess of pottage he was offering to the ordinary man* 
In the first place there was an appeal to that sentiment, strong in many of us, 
which is called patriotism by those who admire it and nationalism or imperialism 
by those who do not. Then there was a call to revolt against the uneven distri¬ 
bution of wealth and opportunity in a world teeming with raw materials of 
comfort and prosperity for all. To those who despise abstractions and want to be 
up and doing there were offered marching and drilling and drilling, flag waving 
and drum beating and all the apparatus of pomp and circumstance. This I 
thought at the time is potent m^icine particularly for those who are conscious 
of a grievance against society, and in the light of what totalitarian propaganda 
has since achieved 1 do not think I was wrong. 

It is possible, however, to diagnose a disease correctly and then apply the 
wrong remedy, The totalitarian medicine it seems to me is one of those drugs 
which may give temporary relief to the sufferer but so far from arresting the 
progress of the malady accelerate the final collapse. 

But if one form of Education has demonstrated its power to lead a whole 
generation in the wrong direction, is it beyond the wit of man to evolve another 
form of education which will be not less impelling in the opposite direction ? Can 
we not so train our boys and girls that they may become passionate lovers of 
that freedom which I have tried to describe ? I believe we can and I will try in 
the few minutes left to me to indicate in outline one or two of the things that are 
essential in this or any other country if there is to be a real education for freedom. 

First of all we may learn a little from our adversaries and attach more impor¬ 
tance than we have so far done to the question of physical fitness. Children who 
are ill or even merely conscious of physical discomfort cannot benefit as they 
should from instruction however skillfully administered. Moreover, childish ailments 
neglected lead very often to permanent ill-health or unfitness and this distorts 
and embitters all but the very noblest characters. I wonder how much human 
misery and how many world calamities have been due to the imperfect working 
of the human liver. I commend to those of you who are looking for a subject for 
historical research “The influence of indigestion on the social evolution of man”. Bo I 
put health first and the first plank in the platform of freedom will be the provision 
of those things that will help to make and keep children healthy—an efficient school 
medical service, sufficient and proper nourishment, hygienic school buildings, a 
scientific system of physical training. All these are attainable things. 

Then after the health of the body has been eared for comes the health of the 
mind, for mind works on body as body on mind. If the peoples of the world are 
to be brought closer together and made conscious of their common humanity, they 
must be equipped to use and understand those means of communion and commu¬ 
nication which modern science has so lavishly placed at our disposal and which 
we so lamentably misuse. Everyone therefore must be able to read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest. Digestion by the mind is not less important than digestion by 
the body. 

Since all foods do not suit all people equally well, we must see to it that 
our educational diet is sufficiently vari^ to suit all tastes* From my experience 
in this country I cannot emphasise too strongly the truism that the curriculum 
should be to fit the student and not the student the curriculum. Here in brief is 
my second practicable objective. 

But because God has not made all men equal and no system of men’s 
devising can alter this—Are we to suppose that God made men two legged and 
left it to Aristotle to make them rational, as the indignant theologian enquired 
some men and some women are potentially capable of contributing more to the 
community than others ? And because no form of human society on any conside¬ 
rable scale, which one can possibly conceive, can do without leaders, it is worth 
much trouble to see that it gets the right ones. The training of 
leaders is indeed so important, not merely for the preservation of democracy 
as we know it but also for the evolution of a still higher form of free association 
among men, that it is difficult to understand why we are so careless about it and 
why our higher education is so haphazard. There is a very true saying by Professor 
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Burnet. “In the long run everything depends on higher education and bo it remains 
true that the chief purpose of education is to form an elite not for its own sake 
but for that of society.” What hope have we of achieving our object unless our 
higher educational system is most delicately adjusted to meet the varied aptitudes 
of the students on the one side and of the equally varied needs of society on the 
other ? Even if we may assume that we have opened the doors of our high schools 
and universities to potential leaders, what is the chance of a remunerative return 
if we persist in canalising the whole output along one restricted channel ? I wonder 
how much of the brain power of India is being wasted to-day, either because it 
never gets the chance of being trained at all or because it is trained in the wrong 
way. For a poor country and for one at a crisis in its fortunes as India is at this 
moment nothing can be more important than the scientific development of its 
intellectual resources. Ihis is a condition ])recedcnt to the development of its 
economic resources. In small things as in big the need of the hour is the 
cultivation of a sense of values. “Proportion, gentlemen, ])roportion”, a famous 
general constantly reminded his staff. 

W'hy do peojile in this country attach such an exalted value to examinations 
and degree ? “Socrates”, Trevelyan says, “gave no diplomas or degree and would 
have subjected any di8ci]»Ie who demanded one to a disconcerting catechism on the 
nature of true knowledge”. Whether you regard him as an unserviceable unit in 
the social machinery, nothing seems to me so pathetic as the educated persons who 
fails to find his appropriate place in the world. I could bear with complacency all 
the charges levied against British rule in India except this, that we have foisted 
false educational gods on the young people of this country. Do not think that I 
despise examinations and degrees ; in the right perspective they are indispensable 
adjuncts to any educational syslcm ; and do not think either tliat 1 am one of 
those people who can find no good in Indian higher education and in the Indian 
University. 1 know that in this as in other universities it would not be difficult 
to find both teachers and students ‘enflamcd with the study of learning and the 
admiration of virtue”. Such disquiet as I may feel arises, I think, from my high 
conception of the function of a university. The whole world is starving for great 
men and a university, because it deals with ])eople who are standing on the 
threshold and becoming conscious of the meaning of life, is of all ]>art8 of the 
educational structure that in which the seeds of real greatness may best bo 
nurtured towards fruition. I am not suggesting that universities should devote 
themselves exclusively to the manufacture of statesmen or generals or high 
officials or captains of industry. This would he as remote from what I conceive 
to be their real objective as barren scholarsbip or commercialised learning. There 
is a greatness which is within the reach of all who are privileged to enter the 
doors of a university and although its acquisition may bring none of the rewards 
which the world commonly associates with greatness, it is the one quality above 
all others requisite in those who will be called ui>on to restore order out of those 
and convert the “what is” of to-day into the ‘what might be’ of tomorrow. I 
cannot do better than use the words of a modern poet, who was himself a public 
servant, to describe the quality I have in mind 

Greatness is the vision not the deed; 

Greatness is to be one with the vision and ensue it; 

Greatness is suffering, greatness a long need 

And distant bugles crying faintly through it 
Lights out I Lights out 1 

Greatness is to hear the bugles and not to doubt. 


The Osmania University Convocation 

Sir Maurice Owyer s Address 


The following is the text of the Convocation AddrcBS delivered by the 
honourable Sir Maurice Owyer, k.c.b., k.c.b.i., d.c.l,. Chief Justice of India and 
Vice-Chancellor of Delhi University, at the Convocation of the Osmania University 
held at Hyderabad in I860 Fasll (1940) 
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I have first to express iny appreciation and thanks to His Exalted Highness 
and to the authorities of the University for the honour they have done me iu 
inviting me to deliver this Convocation Address. It is also a very real pleasure 
to revisit a University whose acquaintance 1 made for the first time only a few 
months ago, and to enjoy a further opportunity of watching the progress of a 
unique experiment. 1 have seen what the encouragement of an enlightened and 
far-seeing ruling House, the vision of a Minister, and the genius of an architect 
have, in felicitous combination, already achieved. I have seen the plans and models 
of your future development and the immense scale on which these have been 
conceived. I have however observed no attempt to produce everything at once, 
but rather an ordered and regular progression, which makes sure of one position 
before it advances to another. When foundations are thus strongly laid, the 
success of the superstructure must be assured. 

These things would not have been possible without the co-operation of a 
band of devoted men, teachers and others, inspired by a determination to transmute 
dreams into reality ; nor is the work already accomplished to be measured by the 
years of the University’s life. I am told of remarkable results achieved in the 
sphere of physics and mathematics ; and I have myself seen something of the 
novel researches and experiments in zoology which have attracted the attention 
of scientists in far distant lands. And if 1 refer to these two departments only, 
it is not because I am unaware of the work done in others also. 

Observing thus all that has been and is being done and admiring your 
spacious site, your stately buildings, and the equipment so lavishly provided, 1 
have been led to ponder, as others have often pondered before, upon the true 
puri>ose of University, upon the conditions in which it may flourish, and upon 
the obstacles which may sometimes hinder its free development and usefulness. 
It is, I think, very important that we should have a clear idea in our minds 
why wo establish Universities at all, and what results we expect to get from them. 
It has been sometimes said that Universities were established in India solely 
for ensuring a supply of persons capable of assisting in the day-to-day 
administration of government. 1 have read Convocation Addresses 
delivered in the early days of Universities in India, and I am 
quite sure that that was not the only motive which inspired those who 
established them ; but, whether it was or not, Indian Universities have had now 
for several generations the o))portunity of selecting for themselves the lines upon 
which they shall develop. It must always be a delicate matter for a stranger to 
express opinions upon the institutions of a country not his own, and 1 do not, I 
hope, need to assure you that anything which I may say on this subject is not by 
way of criticism, but rather for the purpose of provoking thought and discussion ; 
peiiiaps indeed I should have hesitated to say anything at all, if a gentleman who 
is esteemed throughout India no less for bis personal qualities than for his 
services to the cause of education bad not in a recent address spoken on the same 
subject, and with a freedom which, however much I may admire it, I feel that it 
would scarcely be fitting for roe to imitate. 

Why then do we establish Universities and what do we expect them to do ? 
A University is of course, first and foremost, a place of learning, a place where 
some learn and others teach, but a place also where men are not only taught but 
learn to teach themselves ; where men not only teach, but by extending the bounds 
of their own knowledge extend the bounds of knowledge generally. And we seek 
to extend the bounds of knowledge because we are urged on by an inborn and 
imperious desire from which we can never escape, which will never allow us to 
rest so long as there remains one more hypothesis to be verified or disproved. But 
experience has shown that the ardent pursuit of knowledge, whether we are making 
ourselves acquainted with what men have already learned in the past, or are 
prosecuting our researches into territory still unknown, itself strengthens and 
enlarges all our intellectual faculties, so that young men who have submitted to 
this rorm of mental discipline find themselves with the capacity to integrate the 
knowledge so slowly and painfully acquired, to apprehend the principles which 
underlie a mass of facts or phenomena and thus to reach out into still further and 
wider fields. I remember vividly the days of my early study of the law and the 
effort which was needed for the full intellectual grasp of a legal principle ; but I 
remember also how that principle, when graspea, lit up at once the “codelesa 
myriad of precedent”, so that everythings arranged itself into an ordered and 
rational system. I have read somewhere a letter from a man who had been listen¬ 
ing to the argument of one of the greatest lawyers of the 19tb century, in which 
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this phrase occurred : "I stood amazed at the stretch of the human mind.” He 
was, I take it. expressing his admiration of the way in which a powerful intelli¬ 
gence was able to achieve a synthesis of related legal principles and to illuminate 
his whole argument by showing not only their application to the facts of the case 
but their interaction on one another. And in the same way the human intellect 
operating over the whole field of knowledge and not merely, as in the case I have 
just mentioned, on a single legal argument, is able both to see each branch of 
learning as a part of the universal whole, and what is of no less importance, the 
relation of each Bui>iect to other subjects in the same branch, just as one branch 
of learning stands in relation to other branches of every kind. 

Thus a University education stands above all things for the disciplining of 
the intellect. Bodily discipline is also good, and the influence of a healthy organism 
upon the mind cannot be overrated ; but the body is after all a means and not 
an end. Technical training is not the business of a University, nor the finding of 
work for its graduates *, but the disciplined intellect which a University education 
ought to produce should enable every man to do his work more efficiently and with 
greater satisfaction to himself in that state of life to which it shall please God to 
call him, and to derive greater profit from any technical training which he may 
afterwards undergo. It is the disciplining of the intellect which distinguishes, or 
should distinguish, a University education from the mere acquisition of knowledge. 
It ought to produce men possessing what I have called a stretch of mind. Though 
I am far from suggesting that wisdom is the hallmark of every University graduate 
yet the training which he has received ought not only to have added to liis store 
of knowledge but have taught him how to use his mind and not only to rely upon 
his memory. The <li8tinction between knowledge amd wisdom is a familiar one. 
“Knowledge dwells”, says the English poet, 

‘‘In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own” ; 
and he goes on to speak of knowledge as “the mere materials with which wisdom 
builds”. That wise man, Francis Bacon, was describing, with his usual felicity of 
phrase, the difference between the two, when he wrote : “Expert men can exeento 
and perhaps judge of particulars one by one ; but the general counsels and the 
plots and marshalling of affairs come best from those that are learned”. 

A disciplined intellect is a very valuable possession for any man. For the 
individual it is a key which opens the door into a vast domain, where he can 
enjoy the society of great and noble men throughout the ages. But I am not 
thinking so much of the value of a disciplined intellect to the individual man as 
of the effect which it can produce upon a man’s own times and upon his own 
generation. It is impossible to overstate the influence whi(?h can be exerted by an 
inflexible integrity of mind, by an insistence upon the highest standards, by a 
determined refusal ever to compromise with truth. All these things a University 
ought to teach, and it is for that reason that its national importance becomes at 
once apparent. Is it not the business of a University to provide the best possible 
education for the fine flower of each successive generation, for the men who stand 
out from their fellows in intellect and character, to whom their own generation will 
a few years later look for leadership and guidance ? And therefore no country 
can dispense with a system of University education, and no country, if it thinks 
wisely, can afford to allow that education to be anything else but the best. One 
might sometimes suppose, after reading what has been written by one type of men 
who hold extreme political doctrines, that the mere choice of a man by the general 
body of citizens, by the electorate, or whatever you like to call it, is itself enough 
to confer upon him every gift of nature, so that he becomes as it were in a 
moment of time endowed with all the wisdom necessary for the conduct of great 
affairs. The general experience has not seldom been in a contrary sense ; yet if 
ministers and leaders have to be chosen, the more generally diffused is that disci¬ 
pline of mind which I have ventured to describe as the essence of a University 
training among those from whom they are selected, the greater the likelihood that 
they will be fitted for the tasks laid upon them. 

A certain habit of mind results from the discipline of which I have spoken, 
acting upon the wide and general culture which ought to characterize a University 
education ; and I am by no means sure that of all the functions of a University 
the production of this may not be the most important. I mean that habit of mind 
which enables a man to develop and to maintain a sense of proportion, to exercise 
a sane and balanced judgment, to see a subject or problem not as an isolated 
phenomenon but in its relation to other Bubjects and probleme. It results from a 
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fusion of many elements, and it is difBcult to say \rhich of them predominates. 
There is of course the logical or reasoning element, there is the intellectual element, 
and I would not omit something of the emotional too. I do not say that the 
emotional element ought to play any part in the sphere of pure learning, unless 
indeed one should classify the imagination as part of it ; for imagination must 
always play a large part in any successful piece of research, in the erection of 
provisional hypotheses, in the search for the underlying and unifying principle 
which, if once accepted, can explain so much of what has hitherto seemed obscure 
or inexplicable. But when 1 speak of a sense of proportion and balanced judgment, 
I by no means have in mind a completely detached attitude, which regards the 
affairs of mankind as though they were a mathematical problem. I am thinking 
rather of that sense of proportion and balanced judgment which is so necessary in 
the practical affairs of life, and more especially in those men on whom rests the 
buraen and responsibility of guiding and leading their fellow men. It has been 
well said that to judge wisely we must know how things appear to the unwise ; 
and it is impossible to guide or influence men without knowing something about 
human nature and without having some knowledge of, and sympathy with, the 
outlook of the ordinary man. Nor should I ever think of denying to emotion and 
sentiment a great part in the affairs of men. They often provide the springs of 
action which reason and logic have failed to engender ; and therefore a statesman’s 
sense of proportion is, as I have said, not perfect, if he leaves emotion out of 
account. But though it may furnish springs of action, no great political problems 
have ever been solved by emotion alone. They can only be solved by hard and 
persistent intellectual effort ; but that efh)rt, if it is to be fruitful, requires not only 
the disciplined mind, but also above all things that sense of proportion of which 
I have spoken. 

AVhether University education in India at the present day falls short of what 
University education ought to be, and whether the Universities are filling 
successfully the ])lace which, as it seems to me. Universities ought to fill in the 
national life is not for a stranger like myself to say. But I have had for some 
time past the honour of being associated with one Indian University and I have 
visited many others ; and ]>erhap8 1 may without offence be perrnittea to make one 
or two observations which occur to me. They will be of a general character and 
will not, I hope, be taken as having any particular application. 

It has seemed to me that boys go to the University often at too young a»i ago. 
University studies are after all arduous and diflicult, and a certain maturity of 
mind is needed in those who would benefit by them. I have known instances of 
University students who would almost be regarded as youthful at a school, and 
there are sometimes to be found among the junior ranks of University students 
those who are scarcely beyond the standard which one would expect at a good 
secondary school. Indian friends of my own have remarked on the same thing, 
and 1 throw the suggestion out that possibly this may bo the reason for a certain 
instability and immaturity of judgment which from time to time has been 
observable among students even at some of the more advanced educational 
institutions in this country. 1 think that these too low ages yjrobably tend to 
depress University standards and increase the temptation to assimilate some of (hem 
to those of a school. I’erhaps the remedy lies in a prior reorganization of secondary 
education ; but the excessive number of failures (over fifty per cent is not 
unknown) in the pass examinations seems to show that something is 
radically wrong. 

Then there is often the lack of what I may call an academic atmosphere. 
I will not attempt to define the true academic atmosphere ; but no one can fail to 
recognize its presence. It is something wholesome and ennobling, and where it is, 
nothing mean or sordid can exist ; it has no room for anonymous letters, for 
intrigues about examinershipa and text-books, for suggestions of attempts to 
influence examiners or of the leakage of papers. It is an indefinable and intangible 
thing, but nevertheless one of the first importance. It may be found in very 
humble surroundings, and history has afforded examples of advanced teaching 
without buildings at all. Certainly the academic atmosphere is not always secured 
by buildings and equipment, if the spirit is lacking ; and if the spirit is rather 
that of the school than that of the University, the academic atmosphere is diflicult 
to secure. I have myself on one or two occasions ventured, greatly daring, to 
express a doubt whether it is to be secured by a multitude or lectures ; and I 
confess that 1 would rather see young men taught to teach themselves than 
having instruction imparted to them in the mass. A lecture is no substitute for 
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the intelligent study of authoritative work ; and I attach very much greater 
importance to personal contact between teacher and student than to the mass 
contact of the lecture-room. The lecture system, as I have seen it sometimes in 
operation, is often more reminiscent of a school than of a University. 

Next I would ask the question whether the position accorded to teachers in 
Indian Universities is all that it ought to be. The teacher has for thousands of 
years been a revered figure in this country, but I am not sure whether the 
reverence due to, and I think often felt for, his vocation is always evidenced 
nowadays in the conditions in which that vocation is carried on. It would be 
wrong to generalize on this subject, certainly on the basis of some of the instances 
which have come to my notice. Let mo rather say what conditions teachers ought 
in my view to have, than criticize those cases in which they have not been 
fulfilled. In the first place I think that teachers ought to have reasonable security 
of tenure. They ought also to have reasonable salaries ; I do not mean excessive 
salaries, but at least salaries which would mark the value of the work which they 
do, which would enable those who receive them to live a life without domestic 
care or anxiety, and which would give them opportunities for leisure and self- 
improvement. They ought to have reasonable prospects of a career. And lastly, they 
ought not to be, as they only too often are, overworked. What is to be said of 
teachers who have to deliver eighteen to twenty-four lectures a week, or who have 
to provide as many as 27 different periods of teaching in the week ? Such cases 
have come to my notice ; and I ask what merit can there be in lectures so 
delivered and what benefit can any student get from them. How can a man 
who has to deliver lectures on this scale hope to maintain any personal contact 
with his students ? What leisure has he left for study, and how can he be 
expected to keep his mind fresh and supple ? I should like to see conditions and 
minimum salary scales for teachers in different grades agreed by all the Universities 
throughout India, and a firm determination on the part of teachers themselves to 
have nothing to do with any institution which refused to concede the conditions 
or salaries so agreed. Here I recognize that financial considerations will obtrude 
themselves ; but how can education flourish if teachers feel themselves unjustly 
treated ? There can be no academic atmosphere where there is injustice. Teachers 
are human beings, not machines. They must have the opportunity of living their 
own lives and of living richer lives, and I have been moved with indignation to 
see advantage sometimes taken of their economic position, and their knowledge and 
skill made the subject of the higgling and huckstering of the market-place. I 
should myself like to see them enjoying a much greater degree of autornomy and 
freedom ; and I am convinced that the status accorded to the teacher is in the 
last analysis the measure of a University. 

A University stimulates and enriches the national life of a country ; but just 
as men, not walls, make a city, so it is the teachers who make a University. And 
it is for that reason that I have spoken on the subject longer than I had meant 
to do *, but it is one very near to my heart. Nor would I have it thought that 
what 1 described is the normal state of things. I am sure that it is not ; but 
nevertheless it exists and it ought to exist no more. 

I have sometimes wondered too whether the University curriculum is conceived 
on sufficiently broad lines for the training of future citizens. It is they who will 
influence the events of tomorrow ; it is they who will help to form public opinion 
and to make new ideas familiar to the mass^ of the people. They will best 
achieve this, not by any assumption of superiority (I should be sorry indeed 
if they took no more than that away from their University ), but by example 
rather than precept and by the intellectual and moral integrity of their own lives. 
They will nave had their mental discipline, but I think it necessary that they 
should have had their imaginations stirred also ; and I know of no better 
instrument for this purpose than the study of history, I_ hope that I shall not 
be understood as denying the existence of historical teaching in India. I am well 
aware of the work wnich is being done in the way of historical research, the 
material for which is ample indew *, and the project now being undertaken, I 
think at Benares, for a co-operative history of India on a large scale has given 
both pleasure and satisfaction to those who hold historical knowledge to be the 
soundest basis for political judgment. But the one is for specialists, the other 
is ‘.for those of maturer years. I should like to see young men made better 
acquainted with the grand sweep of history and the philosophy which underlies it, 
with the story of great movements and of great causes, of the sublime heights to 
phich the soul of man can rise. Let them read the biographies of great men, in 
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which more than anywhere else, as an English Prime Minister of the last century 
once said, history ought to be studied. No two persons will take the same view 
of historical events and therefore the purely objective liistory has yet to be written, 
nor perhaps if it were would it be readable ; but let the student at least avoid 
those writers who distort history in the interests of particular doctrines or theories. 
History, like other branches of learning, should bo the handmaid of truth ; and 
of all the abominations of a dictatorship none is worse than the prostitution of 
history in order to corrupt or poison the minds of the young. 

History is concerned with the past, and I have alreaciy spoken of the future ; 
what of the present ? Can it be said that the Universities are at this moment 
playing their full part in the formation of public opinion on all the complex 
problems with which India is now faced ? AVhen I think of the immense influence 
which Universities have exercised in other countries at times of national crisis, 
in stimulating research, in forming and guiding public opinion, 1 cannot but 
regret that the chief contribution of Indian Universities towards a solution of the 
present dilficulties is too often to be found in sporadic and irrational action by 
some of their more junior members. 

The Indian student of political science and political institutions has indeed 
at this moment one of the richest fields in which to labour that could possibly bo 
conceived. Let me pause for a moment to sketch for you some of the constitutional 
problems which seem to me to present themselves to him. 1 will endcavonr to 
make this presentation as objective as ]) 08 sible, and you will not, I hope, harbour 
any suspicion that I am going to suggest solutions for any of them. I5nt if there 
is ooe way in which a difficult problem will never be solved, it is by denying 
that it exists ; and the first essential task is to face facts and to see exactly what 
the problems are which are calling for a solution. 

Premising that any new constitution, if it is to have a chance of life, must 
be generally and on the whole acceptable to the people who arc going to live 
under it, our imaginary student would, I suppose, begin with the assumption that 
his future government must bo responsive in some way to public o])inion, and 
at the same time be strong enough to keep the peace at home and to defend itself 
against foreign aggression. He will see that this has been secured in my own 
country by a system known as parliamentary government, in which after many 
struggles executive and legislature have come to recognize their respective spheres 
and by not trespassing outside them have solved the very dilliciilt problem of 
combining a strong and efficient executive with a strong and efficient legislature. 
He will think perhaps that because different conditions exist in India that system 
with all its merits may not necessarily be effective there ; and certainly I liave 
seen it criticised and repudiated by persons who are entitled to speak for 
substantial bodies of Indian opinion, though it is not for me to say whelhcr 
those criticisms are right or wrong. But clearly if the system is not generally 
acceptable {and by “generally acceptable” I mean what I say, not merely accept¬ 
able to a majority ascertained by counting heads), then it may become necessary 
to seek an alternative, and our student of political science could spend his time 
iu no better way than by seeking to discover a satisfactory solution to a problem 
which has hitherto bafiled political thinkers. That problem, assuming that an 
alternative solution has to be sought, is to secure an executive responsive to 
public opinion, but not necessarily responsible to a party majority in a legislature, 
in the sense that it can be ejected from office by that majority at any moment. 
Perhaps this will involve a complete re-examination of what the relations between 
government and legislature so situated ought to be ; and one very important 
question in this connection will centre on the voting of the budget. Another aspect 
of the problem to which our student might usefully devote some attention is the 
method by which the executive is to be selected and the possibility of what may 
be called statutory coalition governments. 

Perhaps our imaginary student of political science may at this point despair 
of reaching a solution at all on the lines which I have mentioned, and he may 
then turn his researches in another direction. It may have occurred to him, as 
1 am told it has occurred to some political thinkers in India, that a solution 
might be found which, while preserving the unity of India, envisaged a re¬ 
arrangement, perharps a re-grouping, of governments and areas. In that event, 
a whole series of entirely new political problems would require to be examined on 
their own merits, whatever those may be. I express no opinion on any of these 
matters; I only say that the student of political science ought to bo able to study 
them all with an impartial and and unbiassed mind. 
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ritftdpls of IhOBcht are not the work of mcn*B hands and that no assaulto by a 
savage and relentless enemy are able to destroy them. the human mind is 

itseir destroyed. Those citadels are to be found in this University and in all 
Universities in India and elsewhere ; and where Universities have been destroy^ 
by a brutal conqueror, there still remains the citadel of man a unconquerable mind. 
TBe destruction or suppression of so many of the great Universities of Europe will 
Burelv inspire the Universities of India with a new determination to preserve and 
maintain that freedom of thought for which a University above all stands, and 
which is mankind's only hope for the future. u ^ u * 

I pary that the Osmania University, with the ideals which it has set before 
It and with its great resources, with the enterprise of youth joined to the wisdom 
of an ancient culture, may come true all the dreams of those who founded 
it • and that its learning and magnificence may inspire the reverence and wonder 
of eenerations still to come in as ample measure as we today revere and wonder 
at the craftsmanship and beauty of Ellora and Ajanta, those twin glories of this 
State. And so, with all my thanks, I bid you farewell. 
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